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[ TH SUPPOSED DEATIC OF THE EARL OF CARLTON.] 


THE DUCHESS: 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE DUKE OF PANGBOURNE PAYS A MIDNIGHT 
ye VISIT. 


Wr return to the unhappy Duke of Pangbourne. 

It will be recollected in what manner, and under 
what circumstances, the Duke and the Duchess 
parted in their splendid house: she refusing to 
take an oath not to divulge what she knew of his 
qiminality ; and he, maddened at the idea that her 
refusal arose from some idea that a time was 
coming when she might feel inclined to tell the 
world what he had done. 

It is necessary always to keep steadily in view 
the mutual misapprehensions of this unhappy 

air. patie 

The Duchess fully believed that the Duke was 
intriguing in the most shameless manner with some 
one of the name of Marianna; and the Duke, in 
addition to having a conviction upon his mind that 
the Duchess had listened to the vile solicitations of 
the Earl of Carlton, was quite convinced that, by 
some mysterious means, it was the murder of Clint 
upon the bridge that she alludedto. = 

Thus, then, was it that these two people, 


z 


who were 


in every way formed to bless each other, became. 


the bane of each other’s lives. 

When the Duchess left the Duke with that 
expressed determination that she would not bind 
herself by an oath to keep, as she supposed, merely 
the secret of his criminality, he remained for some 


fixed attitude that he preserved, was sufficient to 
show that the mind was perfectly engrossed : and 
the gradual change that came over his features, was 
all but sufficient to intimate the rapid approach 
of insanity. 

It was a fearful sight the face of that man of 
education and high resolve and noble thoughts, at 
that moment. It would seem as if tor a time he 
had been compelled to change countenances with 
some fiend, who usurped his better nature. 

The night was rapidly passing away, and the 
sound of a clock striking the hour startled Herbert 
from the sort of dreamy trance into which he had 
fallen. 

‘* No—no!” he cried, as he looked about him 
wildly. “‘No more blood! Who counsels murder to 
me now ? What fiend whispers such a sound into 
my ear? Oh, God! no—no!” 

He staggered along the room, but he had not 
strength to leave it, and, near to the door, he was 
glad to sink into a chair, and there sit looking more 
like some statue of grief and deep depression, than 
a living man. 

For about twenty minutes the Duke so sat, and 
then, as a fearful change took place in his features, 
for they turned of a strange, death-like, sickly 
white, he rose. 

“Tt must be,” he said. ‘She is religious, and 
she must swear or I shall die-—die! Ha, ha! will no 
one else die if she will not swear? Hush, hush! 
Oh, hush! This is the way murder tends.” 

With aslow step he left that apartment, The 
servants had all retired to rest. A valet was an 
appendage that Herbert never would have about 
him. His was too refined a nature to like a grinning 
ape ofa fellow about his dressing-room ; and he was 


time in a state almost bordering upon stupor, The | quite manly enough to be able to put on his own 


———— 
“Annie 


i 


coat and boots, so that there was no one specially 
to wait up until his Grace retired for the night. 

‘With a night-lamp—a pretty little design in silver, 
that in its delicate beauty mocked the haggard 
features of the poor Duke—he slowly ascended the 
staircase. that led to the sleeping apartments of 
the mansion. % 

How deeply the foot of the Duke sunk into the | 
rich velvet carpetting as he went. Like snow it 
yielded to the pressure of his step; so that his 
progress was as noiseless as we are led to believe 
might be a phantom’s who glides through the night 
air in wavy silence. He reached the upper: floor, 
and there stood gazing around him, shading the 
lamp with his hand. ‘ 

All was. still. 

It is necessary now before we follow the Duke 
any further in his strange proceedings upon that 
eventful night, that we give the reader a slight 
sketch of the position of several apartments upon 
that floor of the Ducal mansion. 

There were five rooms so situated, that easy 
access could be got from one to the other of them, 
without the necessity of going into the long 
corridor, from which some of the doors opened. 
These five apartments could be shut in from the 
rest of the house with ease; and they constituted 
two bed-rooms, two dressing-rooms, and a fiftl: 
room, of smaller dimensions, which was fitted up as 
a sitting-room. 

It is needless to say that the whole of these 
apartments were got up in a style of regal splen- 
dour. The bed-rooms were respectively those of 
the Duke and the Duchess, and the dressing-rooms 
were likewise so divided. The bed-room occupied 
by the Duchess was the larger apartment, and it 
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would be difficult to' give an idea of the manner in 
which it was decorated. 

In the centre of the floor. was a.massive bedstead, 
the frame-work of which was carved into the shape 
of water lilies, that entwined round each other in 
such proftsion as to form sufficient strength for the 
superincumbent pressure. ‘These were of exquisite 
workmanship, and elaborately set off by the finest 
white enamel painting and gold, judiciously applied 
upon points from which darted a thousand brilliant, 
reflected lights. The floor was covered with one 
of those soft yielding carpets, that is luxury itself. 
It was a pale green ground, sprinkled with roses. 
An alcove opposite to the bed held a statue of the 
purest marble. The subject was “Silence,” and 
it pourtrayed a nymph with the finger upon the 
lips, and such a look of deep repose about the figure, 
that one would have found it difficult to speak in its 
presence higher than in a whisper. 

The hangings of the bed were of an emerald 
green, and of the finest satin that could be pro- 
eured. A deep fringe of silver hung sweeping upon 


‘the floor, and over all was east a wilderness of’ 


lace, through which the green satin sparkled in a 
faint light. 

The light came from one lamp, shaded with an 
opal glass. That lamp hung in the alcove over 
the statue. We can but say that the remainder of 
the apartment was in full accordance wi:h what we 
have described, and that it opened into the dressing- 
room adjoining it, and that the dressing-room led 
again into the little sitting-room, which was one 
blaze of crimson and gold; and that beyond that, 
was the dressing-room of the Duke, and then his 
‘bed-room. 

These five apartments, so disposed, occupied, the 
whole of one side of the mansion, and running along 
the windows. was: a balcony filled with choice 
plants, which could be. protected from the cold. and 
the excessive heat by blinds, readily enough 
available. 

It was to his own dressing-room, through: his 
bed-room, that. the Duke went with the little lamp 
inhis hand. That hand did not tremble now. He 
seemed to. have wrought up body and soul to some: 


dreadful purpose that, in its intensity, overcame. all | 


ordinary agitation. 

He set the lamp upon the marble chimney-piece, 
and then stepping to the door of the dressing-room,, 
he flung it open, and glanced into the small sit- 
ting apartment beyond. All was still there. A 
few rays from the night-lamp made their way into 
the room, and danced in beauty upon the rich gilding 
and the many surfaces of the chandelier that hung 
from the roof, and with a prismatic glory, sparkled 
like a forest of costly gems. 

The Duke then passed through his bed-room, 
and stood for a few moments upon the corridor 
listening. How very still the house was—strangely 
still! He shuddered to find that it was so still, 
He was about to return into the bed-room, when 
he heard some door closed below with a sudden 
sound. 

That was sufficient to convince him that some 
one was up in the house, at all events; but as 
all remained still, he conjectured that whoever it 
was, had retired to rest. 

‘‘T am alone now,” he said, ‘Quite alone— 
Alone in person, as in spirit. The gentle sleep 
that will smilingly sit upon the soul of the meanest 
in this house that wears the badge of servitude, 
willnotcometo me. Ah, no!—it shuns companion- 
ship with such as Tam! Oh, woe!—woe !—woe!” 

Repeating that word with an agony of tone 


that would have had the effect of exciting pity in’ 


the most obdurate breast, the Duke passed into his 
bed-loom again. He closed the door and locked it. 

The bed-room in no way attracted his attention 
next he went into the dressing-room. In one corner 
of that was a tall chest of drawers, fitted to a recess 
in the wall. Towards that, the Duke at once made 
his way, and taking from his pocket a small bunch 
of keys, he selected, with apparent calmness, the 
one that he required, and applied it to the lock. 
‘When he opened the drawer to which he had applied 

‘it, he at once plunged his hand into it, and in a few 
seconds brought out a pair of very small pistols, such 
as might be carried in the waistcoat pocket with 
ease, and which, at any distance, would be perfectly 
useless in the way of defence or offence. 

Those pistols he held both together in one hand, 
and he still eontined his search in the drawer with 
the other, until he got from ita curious kind of 
poniard, of a slightly curved form, and in a sheath of 
solid silver. It was a curiosity ; and at the time 
that he had bought it, he had regarded it merely as 


| such, it having been shown to him by a gun-maker, 
of whom he had been making some purchases with- 
in the first fortnight of his Dukedom. 

But from that drawer the Duke had not got all 
he wanted, A little further search brought to his 
hands a book. 

“« This will do,” he said. 

The book was a bible and a prayer bound to- 
gether ; and then, without closing the drawer, he 
hastened to a little table near to where the light 
was, and casting the book upon it, he proceeded 
to look carefully to the state of the pistols. 

It was strange; but as the book lay upon the 
table, it gaped open, and the words that struck the 
eye of the Duke of Pangbourne as he glanced at 
the page presented to him were— 

“Thou shalt do no murder !” 

A. sickening sensation came over him, and he: 
staggered to a seat with the little pistols im his 
hand. 

“No, no!” he eried. 
victim? Why do you scoff at me now ?—foritis a 
scoff. J have done murder!” i 

The pistols dropped to the floor, and‘le covered 
his face with his hands, and in a stooping posture 
rocked to and fro for some minutes in great agita- 
tion of spirit. 


started to his feet. 


warning comes too late—oh, much too late. 
were a miracle, or the aecident that superstition 
would call one, it. should have happened: long ago, 
before there was blood upom my soul, Ibit is too. 
late—too late!” iB 


before possessed him had? gone: off now, and his 
hands shook as he exainined the: pistol; , and) satisfied 


himself that they were loaded. Hie them placed 
then in a pocket of his coat, so that he: could get at 
them: ina, moment. The strange curved poniard he: 


had already hidden within his waistcoat; and’ then | 
snatching up,the bible and prayer-book that had | 


given him such a mute warning, he staggered from 
his room into:the smal] sitting apartment, and laid 


“his. hand upon the door of it that led into: the 
Duchess’s dressing-room,. 


-eame over him. It consisted: of a shaking of every 
limb, as, though an ague: had suddenly seized him ; 
“but if passed’ off again, and he was in his former 


“Tt must be done,” he said. “Oh, es, it must 
be done, or—a seaffold! yes, a seaffold! Anything 
but that!” 

After a time, he gathered strength enough to 
turn the handle of the door, and to step into the 
Duchess’s dressing-room. He moved now like a 
shadow. His lips were parted, and his eyes. pro- 
truded from their sockets, as with body bent, and 
his hand up in a listening attitude, he strove to 
catch the slightest, sound trom the Duchess’s bed- 
room. 

No—no. She must be sleeping. Everything 
was so profoundly still, She must be sleeping. 


The door of communication between the bed-room 
of the Duchess and. her dressing-room in which the 
Duke was, was slightly open. <A little footstool 
was placed in such a manner as to keep itso. The 
Duke came to the conclusion that it was for the 
purpose of promoting ventilation that the Duchess so 
placed the door lightly open. Through the opening 
came a faint lustre from the lamp, with its opal 
glass; but within the chamber, all was. as. still as 
the very grave itself. 

‘s How like death!” murmured the Duke—‘ God, 
how like death!” 

He pushed the door gently open; and then, after 
standing for a few moments upon, the threshold of 
the room, he went slowly into it. The curtains 
were all drawn round the bed, and the most: pro- 
found silence filled the air. The Duke stood like 
some guilty spirit trying to listen to the breathing 
ofan angel, whom it had an inclination to harm to. 
the utmost of its power. The book he held in his 
left hand felt like a lump of lead to him. But he 
had not sought that room without a purpose ; and 
now moving slowly towards the bed-side, he spoke, 

* Clara! Clara! Clara!” 

There was no reply, and twice the: Duke put out 
his hand to draw back the curtains of the bed, but 
twice he failed to do so; and in a voice of great 
agony, he said— 

* ¥ cannot look upon her face. Oh, no—no! 

| she be sleeping, I cannot look upon her !”’ 


to you upon a subject, that before the dawn of 
csi sum must be settled between us in this 
: i ‘world ox in another. 
This was a state of things, however, Nee AEE ; : 
which did not long continue, and he’ suddenly pens Bp moll Terge yo quite mad.” 
“Yes,” he said, “*I have done: murder, so the 
If it. 


of my guilt. 
A good deal of the strange calmness that. had 


The Duke paused. there, and’ a strange convulsion 


‘The oath—the oath! 


7 


Tf | sovereign’s confidence, é ; 
quite so majestic as he sometimes. is—not quite sa 


He felt that it was quite a merey ta him the 
curtains were all so closely drawn round the bed. 

One of the windows was a little way open, but 
beyond it, on the outer railing of the balcony, there 
was another glazed sash, so that no night air could 
get into the apartment, although the breath of the 
flowers might enter it. The Duke could see how 
the artificial light fell upon the leaves of the 
plants, giving them that strange metallic tint that 
Fegan wears in all lights but that of the sun 
itself. 

With a wondering gaze about him, and with 
that strange feeling that induces people, under 
circumstances that one would suppose sufficient 
to engross their whole attention, to take, notwith- 


standing, cognisanee of the meanest trifles, the 


Duke looked at the plants, the carpet, the statue 
of Silence, and the opal lamp above it, and then 


he once more turned towards the bed upon which 
| slept, as he fancied so soundly, the Duchess, when 


“ Why should I be the | 


he could not sleep at all. i 
“Clara!” he said; and as he found that she did 

not answer, his voice rose to a cracked and harsh 

“Clara, this is a solemn time. I have come 


I pray you speak to me, 


She did not answer. 

““Clara!” he cried again, ‘I have brought with 
me the book upon which you base your hopes of 
salvation. Upon that volume, in which you be- 
lieve with a full faith, L will have yow swear to~ 
keep for ever locked up in your bosom the secret 

Swear it—oh, swear it!” 

There was no reply. 

‘“* Ah, you mock me into madness by this silence! 
T tell you. Clara, that if you will not swear—if you 
will not, by the great God whom you adore, vow 


eternal silence upon this subject, we must both die! 


Do you understand me now, Clara?” 

Theve was yet no response. ‘The Duke, with an 
infuriated gesture, was about to dash aside the sur- 
tains of the bed, when a crashing sound from the 
little baleony-conservatory came upon hisears. It 


was evidently arising from the fall of one of the 
| china pots which held the plants. 


The idea instantly oceurred to him that the 
Duchess, divining his intentions by watching him, 
had risen from her bed, and was there hidmg from 


him. 


“Ah!” he cried, ‘you do not eseape me yet. 
You shall take the oath, or 
you shall die!” 

Flinging wide open the casement that had been 
partially so, he dashed into the conservatory, heed- 
less of the mischief that he did to its delicate con- 
tents in his headlong progress. He saw a figure at 
the far-end, but the light drapery that he had ex- 
pected was not around it. 

‘“« Help! murder!” cried a voice. 

The Duke rushed onward, and seized some one 
by the throat with a clutch that effectually pre- 
vented any further cries. It was aman, and with the 
strength of a kind of semi-madness, Herbert dragged 


‘him into the bed-room, dashing him to and fro as 


though he had been a mere infant in his hands. 
The light fell upon the face and head of the cap- 
tive, as. he shrank before the gaze of the Duke, who 


‘still held him by the fragments of the necek-part. of 
his apparel, which had ripped in all directions in the 
struggle. 


It was his Lordship of Carlton! 
Astonishment for some few moments kept the: 
Duke silent, and he relinquished his hold of the 


collar of that arch-villain, who cowered down before 


him almost to the very floor. . 
Before he spoke, then, the Duke made two strides _ 
to the door of the, chamber that led tothe corridor, 
and ascertained that it was locked, and the key gone.. 
A-rush, past the still.erouching and bewildered Lord 
Carlton took the Duke to the door leading into the 
dressing-room. ‘To close it, lock it, and place. the 
key in his pocket, was the work of half a minute; 
and then folding his arms, Herbert eried-—— 
“Ha, ha! My Lord Carlton, well met. Why, 
this is a very special grace of Providence, indeed, 
for you and I fo meet. so opportunely as this. 
Hilloa, Madame Duchess of Pangbourne—Lady 
Purity—religious Duchess of Pangbourne, that 
cannot, with any patience, think of the errors of 
another, allow me to introduce to you, although the 
hour is somewhat unseemly, the tarl of Carlton— 
the prime minister, of England—a man great in hig 
Here he is not, to be sura, 
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insolent in his demeanour as folks at times “have 
seen him—but here he is, Duchess, @ most unex- 
ected and honoured guest.” 

With the most demoniac rage in his face, and 
tone, and gesture, the Duke tore the curtains of 
the bed. on one side, with a vehemence that brought 
them all down to the floor together ina glittering 
heap. 

The bed was empty! 

The Duke staggered back in evident surprise,, 
and the Earl of Carlton cast a dubious look about 
him, as if he would have been but too glad to.escape 
up the chimney if that were possible. “The smooth- 
ness of the coverlet of the bed was.quite a sufficient 
proof that it had not heen slept upon that night. 

Well might the Duke gaze in surprise upon the 
bed, and wonder what could have become of its 
mistress, when the man whom he ‘believed to ‘be 
herfavouredsuitor was upon that spot, to all seeming,, 
by special. appointment with her, : and hidden by her 
own cognisance. 

But the Earl of Carlton was recovering alittle, and 
thought that it was time to say. something. 

ot Your Grace,” he said, ‘“as regards . this tittle. 
a—a—harmless—I may truly say, frolic 

Go. on, sir,” said the Duke, calmly. 
be hard, at such a time as this, to den 
poor privilege of saying a few words. 
you will go on, sir. 


you the 
beg that 


may think it due to your honour to Fequire, of me, 
ie chal, be but too happy: to give ——’ 

“ Thank you, sir. 

6 To. morrow.’ 

Oh, no. Your Lordship can favour me with 
the explanation. now, if you, please. Truth keeps 
very well, but still I prefer it at once. Now, my 
Lord, the explanation, if you please. Pray, pro- 
ceed.” 

* T can only say, your Grace, that, as a; gentle- 
man, I claim at your hands the treatment of one. I 
will remain at home the whole of. to-morrow morn- 
ing, and shall feel myself bound to attend to you 
in any way you may think proper. ‘The satisfaction 
which one gentleman is bound to give to another, 
your Grace, I shall feel it te be my, duty not to 
hesitate.a, moment in aceording to. you.’ , 

‘« But the explanation, ir--the explanation !” 

“To-morrow, your Grace. To-morrow, if you 
please, at any time you may name, I shall be most 
happ 

Tne Earl was beginning to assume his usual dicta- 
torial manner, and almost to imagine that he could 
brow-beat the Duke. 

“No, my: Lord Carlton, to-morrow is too, ate,” 
gard. the Duke. ‘To-morrow will not do, if you 

lease. Procrastination is a bad habit. We will 
settle this little matter tonight. I own that it is 
quite a pity the Duchess is not here to act.as umpire 
upon the, occasion; but still we will contrive to 
adjust the little. affair without her.” 

“Sir,” said the Earl of Carlton, drawing himself 
up with what he hoped would be an over-awing dig- 
nity of manner. “Sir, I beg to say that I must 
pee. decline a discussion at this time of night. 

have the honour to bid your Grace good-night, and. 
to repeat that T Shall’ be quite at your Grace's dis- 
posal to-morrow.” 

*¢ Oh, but I do not intend to let: you go,” said the 


mae sayy ‘Ido not intend to let you go.” 
The Karl shook a little, but he tried still. to. keep 
up the hollow show of calmness and dignity. . 

“Sir,” he said, ‘I cannot condescend to enter 
into. any. particulars respecting the: little untoward | 
piece of business at suchan hour. ‘Lean only repeat, 
sir, that———” 

“ Oh, do not repeat anything, I beg of you,” said 
the: Duke. “ All I want to know is, how you came 
here, in. my house, and what was your intent? If 
explanation means anything in, this case, it means 
that much.” 

“Sir, your honour and my honious require certain 
conditions. These conditions, when fulfilled, will) 
be satisfactory to your honour and to my honour + 
and I can only say that, with the most distinguished 

regard, I wish you good-night.” 

% Oh, no,” said the, Duke. | ‘‘ TI have no regard 
for you at all; and as for honour, you haye none 
whatever. » ‘Hark you, my. Lord Carlton—I find you 
in the chamber of my wife; and, therefore, as you 
are here, without sufficient exeuse for being here, I. 
insist. upon fighting you,’ ' 

“Very good—to-morrow.’ 

‘“«No-—to-night—now, . Here are pistols, 


They 
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do. 
‘‘T_Thave only to say that any. explanation you 


of destroying the wife. 


are small, ‘but des are well-Joaded. This room will 
do very well for the place of encounter; and as no 
one will dare to breathe a word against the honour 
of such as we are, as regards our present conflict, 
we will fight at once; and I have the sincere hope 
of being fortunate enough to vid the world of a man 
who is a disgrace to the society in which he moves.’ 
The Earl turned rather pale, and licked his lips. 


“Sir,” he said, eis is an extraordinary pro-) 
posal.” 


** Not half so oxte aordinary as finding you in the 
Duchess of Pangbourne’s chamber, my. lord.” 


“ Well then, your Grace, let one extra ordinary | 0 
thing sutiice-—for . one night; and onze more LI bid 


you “adieu.” 
This was just one of those vulgarly saucy 
speeches for which the Earl of Carlion had got a 


kind of reputation, and with which he was freque ntly. 


enabled to put down an important question or two in 


the house; but in the present instance, it utterly 


and. entirely failed. The Duke heard it with the 


calmness of a man who had completely made up his 
mind toa particular course, and would not admit, of: 
anything that could possibly change it in any 


degree. 


| These are Dot exactly the weapons, my Lord 
Carlton; with which I should like you and I to 
settle this matter ; but for:want of better, they will, 
Now, sir, villain that. you are, I will treat you 
as if you were really.an honest man, and.give you a 
weapon with which to defend yourself, Both of 


these pistols are loaded carefully. Take which you | ' 


will.” 

The Earl, of Carlton: began to. see, that notwith- 
standing all his doubling and twisting, fight he must, 
or. pretend to fight he must. ‘Waving his arm 
somewhat theatrically, he said— 


“ Your ' Grace will allow me,.as the chatens ed 
person in this little affair, to at least choose my own 
ground for the encounter. I do not seek, now, after 
the opprobrious terms you have thought proper to 
bestow upon me—I say, I do not seek, after these 
terms, to put off the encounter ; ‘but, let it be in the 
open ‘air, sir. “The: park is close at hand. Come 
with me, then, andl will no longer refuse you the 
satisfaction you require.” 

“Oh, but you would run away,” said the Duke. 

“Run away, sir?? > 

“Yes; you may be unused to the exercise of late ; 
but you ‘would certainly run away if L were to give 
you the chance ‘of so doing, of that I feel quite 


assured, my Lord Carlton; and, therefore, 1. say | 


again, fight you. shall, and here shall be the place.’ 

“ec And what, sir, if I refuse 2” 

‘<M hen, sir, having satisfied my nice seruples of 
honour, in offering ycu the fair dealing of a gen- 
tleman, I will fall back upon my wounded feelings, 
asa husband, and chastise you as you deserve. 
You will, perhaps, preter the: latter alternative, as 
I shall publish it to-morrow.’ 

“© Publish it ?” 

“Yes, my Lord + Carleton does that touch 
you ?” 

It would seem as if it did, for the countenance of 


the Earl flushed up to a crimson’ glow; and then, | 


the blood subsiding, it became of : a ghastly pale- 
ness — 


‘“ Well,” he said, with a forced laugh, ‘since 


you will have it so, you may; I came here to see 


the Duchess of Pangbourne’s waiting-maid ; and if 
the Duke of Pangbourne is so intent in standing 
forth as her champion, I can only conclude that’ he 


is a more fortunate wooer than I am, that is all. 
| And now for the contest, your Grace, if it must 


happen.” 
“Tt must, and shall; and no tibaldry about her 
Grace’s waiting-maid shall save you.” 


The Duke held out the pair of diminutive pistols 
to the Earl of Carlton, and the moment he took 
one of them, the Duke turned the other full upon 
him. 

“What ?” cried the Earl, “do you want to shoot 
me before I have time ‘to prepare, myself for 


defence ro 


“No; but I have that opinion of you, that I 
could well believe you would have no hesitation in 
adding the assassination of the husband to the crime 
It was to protect myself 
from any possible treachery, upon your part, that I 


stood, so suddenly upon the defensive.” 


The » Earl looked all the anger he felt. There was 
now no retreat ; and for the first time in his life, he 


. | felt that he really had to pay the penalty, in per- 
-sonal risk, of his offences against society. He would 


have done anything to escape; but there he was 


face to face-with ‘the man n who,-i in calm and re: 
determination, would make him fight 

The pistols, as we have before said, were ridicu- 
lously small, and for such an encounter as the pre- 
sent one, were anything but according to rule. 
Nevertheless, as they were the only weapons at 

hand, the Duke was determined to make tliem do, 
and he stood facing the Marl. 

“You may getas iar from me as the wall will 
permit you,” he said, ‘tif you.choose. This is my 
place.” 

‘The Earl took the hint, and got right away to the 
other end of the room. The Duke again spoke ina 
calm voice— _ 

“When I give the word, fire! my lord, you may 
do your best with the weapon you haye—I am only 
similarly armed ; and we can load again if the first 
‘shots should pr ove ineffectual.” 

“ Let me still say that I protest against all this!” 
cried the Harl. ‘It is so contrary to——” 

“ One!” said the Duke. 

““Itis quite outrageous. 

mM wo,t? 

“Curses on you for a madman! take that, since 
you will have it.” — 

Just as the word, Three was upon the lips of the 
Duke, the Harl fired; but the Duke had his eye 
upon him, for he fully expected that he woud try 
something of the sort; and raising his pistol 


solved 


It is murder.” 


. “promptly, he pulled the, ‘trigger, and the two little 


sharp reports of the weapons were almost simul- 
taneous, 
The small bullet that was aimed, by the Earl, 


well at him, ripped open the sleeve of the Duke's 
| coat. 


The Earl, with a deep groan, fell upon his 
face on the floor. 

‘cis done!” cried the Duke, 
pistol to his fect. ‘More blood : put this time 
righteously shed. Oh,. God! it was.ia defence of 
all that the heart told me to hold dear, that 1 have 
raised my arm against this man. 

With these words the Duke has stily unlocked 
the door leading ‘fom the bed room into the corri- 
dor, and dashing at great speed down the grand 
stairease, he reached ‘the hall. The night porter 
was sleeping in his huge leathern chair. “he Duke 
had unfastened the door, and made his way into the 
street betore the porter opened his eyes; and by 
the time he had called out—“ Thieves! ‘Mhieves!” 
the Duke was gone. 


as he fiung the 


CHAPTER XLII, 


DETAILS) HOW ‘MARIANNA ,WAS CARRIED OFF PFROIL 
THE SCHOOL. 


We must leave, the Duke of Pangbourne and the 
Earl of Carlton for a brief space, while we follow 
the unhappy fortunes of poor Marianna, whom we 
deft evidently a prisoner in. the hands of the man 
with the fashionable cabriolet, who had passed 
Theodore and, old Joseph in the green lane leading 
to. Miss Juke’s establishment. 

We make no useless mysteries. That man was 
Charles Horton, as, no doubt, the reader has alr eady 
surmised. 

The precise object of Horton in getting possession 
of Marianna ean scarcely be stated. It was a com- 
pound idea, certainly; but, perhaps, the thing he 
was most atraid of was, that some sort of explana- 
tion would be come to between the Duke and the 
Duchess as to who Marianna was, and in what kind 
of relation she stood to the Duke, in which case the 
presenting of the young girl to the Duchess, and 
the recital of the artless and innocent character of 
her intercourse with the Duke, would bring convie- 
tion with it. 

No doubt, the dominant motive with Charles 
Horton for getting Marianna into his possession was, 
that he thought that if she could not be produced, 
that the Duchess would never listan to the Duke's 
exculpation ; but that he had other views regarding 
the young girl will be seen before we have pro- 
ceeded far in this narrative. 

‘After he had received the directions to the gate of 
Miss Juke’s establishment-—which, it will be: re- 


“collected, he did receive from poor Theodore, after 


nearly running oyer him in the lane—Horton soon 
reached his destination. The style of the equipage 
was sure to induce a corresponding effect upon Miss 
Juke and Miss Price, who, notwithstanding the 
various shocks that their errors systems had re- 
ceived in the course of that eventful evening, were 


,yet sufficiently mistresses of their emotions to re- 


ceive a gentleman in a cab with becoming respect. 
The only drawback upon the great respectability of 
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Horton, in the eyes of the ladies, was that he had 
no servant with him ; but it did not, by any means, 
suit such a man as Horton to have a servant with 
him as a spy upon all he did, who might, at some 
other period, be the very best evidence against him 
that could be procured. 

‘he gardener, at the special request of ‘‘ the gen- 
tleman,” was sent out to hold the horse’s head, while 
Mr. Horton—who, for the nonce, chose the name and 
title of the Honourable Digbey Cashel Paulet, names 
which he glibly rapped off his tongue to the servant, 
and which just came uppermost at the moment—was 
shown into the receiving-room with the learned litter 
in it. 

Miss Juke was quite satisfied when the word 
‘‘ Tlonourable ” tingled in her ears. That set to 
rest all scruples; and hardly attending to the aristo- 
cratic names that followed it, she at once put on her 
demeanour of most dignified affability, and betook 
herself to the reception-room. 

Now, no man could ape the manners of a gentle- 
man better than Horton. We have seen how com- 
pletely, upon his first interview with the Duke and 
Duchess, in the miserable attic in Soho, he had im- 
pressed them with a belief in the courtly character of 
his manners ; and we have seen how very likea ruffian 
he eu behave when he liked, and did behave after- 
wards, 

When Miss Juke entered the reception-room, the 
bow she got from Charles Horton was perfection. and 
the voice in which he addressed her was the very 
essenee of silvery softness. It had quite a seductive 
charm in it. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, ‘‘as my cousin is dangerously 
ill, he has sent me on a very special errand here.” . 

“ Your cousin, sir?” said Miss Juke, in some 
surprise. 

‘Pray pardon me,” said Horton. ‘I am so 
afflicted at his sudden illness that I hardly know 
whatIsay. My cousinis the Duke of Pangbourne.” 

“The Duke of Pangbourne, sir? Oh, and is his 
Grace really so ill ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; and he fears that if he should not 
see Marianna this evening, that he will not be able 
to see her again, to give her a father’s blessing.” 

‘A father’s, sir?” 

“Oh, what am I saying? Madam, I must entirely 
throw myseli upon your generosity and discretion. 
My cousin, the Duke, is older than he looks; and 
when he was very—young—indeed——-” 

Miss Juke nodded gravely. 

** He was rather wild, and very indiscreet.” 

‘‘T suspected as much,” said Miss Juke, myste- 
riously. 

‘* It runs in the family,” added Horton. 

5 tee Juke got a little further off, and shook her 
ead. 

‘7 am truly sorry,” she said, ‘‘ to hear of the in- 
disposition of the Duke. Was the mother of—of 

“Marianna a—a common person, sir ?” 

*« Why, really I don’t know that I ought to say so 
muchas I have ; but after what has been already dis- 
closed, my dear madam, inadvertently, I don’t mind 
telling you that—that—” 

‘¢ Tt will go no further,” said Miss Juke. 

Horton looked suspiciously around the room, 
and Miss Juke hedged her chair a little closer to 
his. 

‘““As I say, my dear madam, your position in 
life, and your known discretion, induces me not to 
feel that amount of cautious reserve that otherwise 
~—hem!” 

Horton hedged is chair a little closer to Miss 
Juke’s. The lady inclined her head, and Horton, 
in a mysterious whisper, added,— 

‘The Royal Family !” 

“The Royal Family? All of them?” 

“‘ No—a Princess ——” 

*¢ Gracious, but ——” 

** Hush! hush !” 

“ Oh, dear, yes. 
mean 2 Royal ——’ 

Horton placed his finger upon his lips, and per- 
petrated a low ‘* Hush!” 

“On, no!” said Miss Juke, “I would not for the 
world 4 

“I know you would not; but still, in these mat- 
ters, my dear madam, one cannot be too cautious. 
One cannot really be too much on the alert for 
those people who would take hold of such a story, 
to the scandal of the Royal——” — 

* Fam ——” 

“ Hush!” cried Horton, so abruptly, that Miss 
Juke gave quite a jump upon her chair, and looked 
as alarmed as if a bomb-shell had suddenly gone 
pat her ear, She rubbed her hands, one over the 


, You—you really don’t exactly 


other, in quite a nervous sort of way, and looked 
at her visitor suspiciously.., 

‘ And now, madam,” added Fiorton, ‘‘let me 
speak of the Duke: he will be impatient at this 
delay—my cab is at the door, and if you can be 
so good as to let the young lady know that she 
is wanted to go with me to Pangbourne House 
immediately, I shall be greatly obliged.” 

‘¢ Oh, yes—certainly,” said Miss Juke. 

The story of the Royal indiscretion, that had been 
so adroitly mentioned by Horton, had thrown Miss 
Juke off her guard; and she never thought for one 
moment to question the validity of the visitor’s 
claim to her confidence. 

She left the apartment with a promise of a 
speedy return with Marianna, and Horton remained 
in the company of his own thoughts and the two 
wax-candles that had been hastily lit in honour of 
his arrival at the scholastic establishment. — 

“Tt is done!” he said. ‘‘ It is done! Oh, how 
weak is human nature, that it suffers itself to be 
imposed upon by the very flimsiest of all possible 
devices! You have but to get hold of some master 
passion, let it be love or hate—revenge, or that 
strange perversity of intellect that delights in the 
faults and failings of others—and reason at once 
closes her eyes, and the citadel of the imagination 
yields without a struggle.” 

It was fortunate for Charles Horton that he had 
timed his visit, so that it should take place when 
Marianna was not in the garden talking to Theodore. 
As it happened, both she and Miss Ansthruthers 
had got in safety to the dormitory of the establish- 
ment, as Miss Juke loved to call it, and it was with 
no little surprise that Marianna found herself again 
summoned forth at such an hour. 

Miss Juke was uncommonly gracious in her 
manner to the poor orphan now. ‘The information 
that she was so royally and nobly connected, had had 
all its effect upon the schoolmistress ; and, although 
poor Marianna, even by the account of Iiorton, was 
but a stray weed in the garden of aristocratic life, 
yet it was something to have a royal mother and 
a ducal father under any circumstances whatever. 

‘‘ My dear Marianna,” said Miss Juke, as she 
gave her rather a serious embrace, ‘‘ you must go 
and see the Duke, He is very ill—perhaps dying.” 

‘¢ Oh, no, no, not dying!” said Marianna, as she 
clasped her hands in real affliction, for the kindness 
of the Duke of Pangbourne to her had sunk 
deeply into her heart, and produced a great im- 
pression there. 

“ Don’t ery,” added MissJuke. ‘It may not be 
so bad; but he has sent his Honourable Cousin for 
you.” 

‘¢ His cousin ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, quite a gentleman, I can assure you. But 
perhaps you have seen him before, my dear ?” 

‘* No—no.” 

“ Well, that don’t matter—How snug the Duke 
must have kept her, to be sure !—Come along child. 
Of course, you will tell the Duke how very happy 
you are here ; and how too—too kind everybody 1s 
to you, myself in particular.” 

To this rather jesuitical speech, Marianna made 
no reply ; and yet, to tell the simple truth, putting 
aside the pomposity, and the strange kind of affec- 
tation and vain glory that hung about Miss Juke, 
she was not unkind to her pupils. 

‘* T will,” said Marianna, after a pause. 

“ You will what, my dear ?” 

“ell the Duke, madam, that I am kindly 
treated here ; for it is the real truth, I am kindly 
treated. 

‘This testimony in her favour was all the more 
delightful to Miss Juke, because it came after reflec- 
tion, and was by no sort of means enforced from 
Marianna. Again that lady indulged the orphan 
girl with a voluminous embrace, and then she led 
her into the reception-room, where Horton was 
waiting, and rather wondering at the delay. 

“¢ This is Marianna,” said Miss Juke. 

Horton bowed. — j 

‘‘ T regret,” he then said, in his softest and most 
silvery tones. ‘I regret very much to be the 
bearer of evil tidings; but the Duke 1s very ill, 
and much desires to see you. He has commissioned 
me to bring you to him, if you will be so good and 
kind to him as to come.” 

“Tf I will?” said Marianna, with all the unaf- 
fected sincerity of her disposition. ‘Oh, yes, let 
us go this moment.” 

‘“ With pleasure,” said Horton. ‘That will 
best meet the Duke’s wishes. My eab is at the 
outer gate, and will soon take us to Pangbourne 
House.” 


Miss Juke made a great bustle now to equip 
Marianna for the little excursion; and in the 
course of the next ten minutes, Horton had the 
gratification of leading the lovely girl from the 
house, where, at least, she was in ease and respec- 
tability ; and assisting her into the cab, Miss Juke 
did the honours right to the gate, and Horton, as 
he turned to take leave of her before getting into the 
vehicle, said to her, inhis engaging way — 

‘ T hope to return, madam, with your fair charge 
within the next hour at the utmost.” 

‘* We shall be glad to see her return, sir.” 

‘‘T have the honour, madam, of bidding you good 
evening,” said Horton. 

The bow that he executed, and the bow and the 
curtsey combined that Miss Juke executed, deserve 
to be chronicled among the elegancies of the age 
that they happened in; and then springing into the 
cab, Horton gave the horse a slight hint with the 
reins, and off he went. | j 

The villain had not patience to conceal his feelings 
of triumph at getting possession of Mariannaso easily, 
and before going far, he turned to her with alaugh, 
and said— sae AN 

. So, Miss, Clint, you were in snug quarters at 
the school? Now, I warn you, thatif you raise your 
voice above a low tone, or make any outery, I will 
murder you!” 

The frightful truth that she was deceived, rushed - 
across the heart of poor Marianna with a gush that 
was almost enough to make her swoon; but she did 
not yield to the deadening impulse. On the con- 
trary, with a wild shriek, she tried to rise in the cab. 

‘Down with you,” growled Horton. ‘ What are 
you afraid of? I shall only blind your eyes with 
a handkerchief, that you may not see which way I 
take you, that isall. Whatin the name of all that’s 
stupid, are you in such a way about ?” 

‘* Help—oh, help!” said Marianna. 

Horton uttered an oath, and he forced her back 
into the seat of the cab again. Itwas at that mo- 
ment that the vehicle passed the astonished Theo- 
dore and Joseph in the lane. Then it was that she 
eried out—! 'Theodore—Theodore—help me!” but 
in another moment, the horse being iashed to fury 
by Horton, who was as enraged at his own indisere- 
tion as he could possibly be, was far beyond all’ 
possible pursuit. ee 

Half dead with fright, and bewildered at the pace 
at, which the cab went, poor Marianna gave herself 
up for Icst, and lay back upon the soft cushion of 
the seat more dead than alive in appearance. 

The precaution that Horton had talked of taking 
of binding her eyes he gave up, for he did not wish 
to have another scene with her; and he conjectured 
rightly enough, that she was by far too terrified at 
what had happened to be able to pay the smallest 
attention to the route they were taking. : 


That route was towards Gore House, at Kensing- 
ton, in which extensive establishment Horton 
seemed to have facilities for any description of 
villany that he chose to perpetrate. 


It would have been most indiscreet to continue at 
the pace he was going at, so Horton gradually 
pulled in the horse, and by the time Gore House was 
close at hand, he was going only at a moderately 
quick pace, but by no means at such an one as to 
excite much attention from the passers by. 


Inthe garden-wall of Gore House there was a 
door wide enough and high enough to admit a horse 
and a vehicle such as that in which Horton was 
riding. Before Marianna had yet recovered from 
the state of half-fainting she had fell into, Horton 
had alighted; and while he held the horse with his» 
left hand, he, with his right, by the aid of a key that 
he took from his waistcoat pocket, opened the door 
in the wall. 

‘That is settled,” he said, as he led in the horse 
and cab, and slammed the door shut behind them. 


(To be continued.) 


eR OT ESE TED 


- West Inpian Armosruere.—A single fact will 
bestillustrate the clearness of the atmosphere, and the 
greater prominence and brilliancy of the stars con— 
sequent thereupon. Oft when in. Antigua, and also 
in the other islands of the West Indian seas, have I 
observed and called attention to the fact, that in 
certain positions of the planet Venus, she was seen 
under a crescent form like a small moon, and 
emitting or transmitting, in the absence ofthe moon 
herself, a quantity of light which made her by no 
means an insufficient substitute,— Goodsir. 


-” 


_ menced the popular movement. 
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THE SIEGE OF BRESCIA. 


GENERAL PEPE was aware that Venice or Brescia 
or Rome could not be permanently kept against an 
army which the defenders could not meet in the 
open field; but he held out to the last for the sake 
of the great moral lesson which the defence involved. 
The sieges of these cities have, it is thought, changed 
in some measure the morale of the Italian. Italy is 
no longer the Jand of elegant accomplishments only. 


Of all this striking series of events, perhaps that 
of Brescia is the most remarkable. In the rear of 
the victorious legions of Radetzky, the devoted 
citizens rose to provoke a diversion in favour of the 
Sardinians. While the agitation was only in the 
germ, the Austrians demanded a contribution of 
one hundred and fifty thousand lire : whereupon— 
«the populace assembled on the Piazza, and hearing 
of this demand, began to exclaim that lead, and not 
gold, should be sent to their oppressors. This com- 
Several cart-loads 
of provisions and wood, which were stationed at the 
castle, were seized ; the soldiers and gendarmes were 
put to flight ; every Austrian ensign was torn down, 
and cries of ‘ Viva l’Italia! Death to the barbarians!’ 


- were alone heard. While this movement was in 


progress, the Commandent of the Piazza and the 
Chief of the Commissariat reached the municipality 
to receive the sum demanded; but the people 
arrived, and invading the municipal saloon made 
them both prisoners. They were with difficulty 
saved from the popular fury. * * ‘The Castle of 
Brescia, recently restored and put in a state of de- 
fence by Radetzky, was armed with fourteen large 
guns, and contained about nine hundred men, under 
the command of Captain Leshke. The Germans re- 
quired prompt submission ; but the people were not 
subdued. In the middle of the night, Leshke began 
to bombard the city. In the midst of this fiery 
tempest the people ran boldly to arms; some ex- 
tinvuished the fires, some cleared the streets. The 


women and children repaired to the belfries and | 


rang a peal. Already bands of deserters came down 
to clear the streets and erect barricades. ‘This 
nocturnal battle was almost like a festival long 
desired and promised, so great was the popular fury 
and faith in their country’s deliverance. On the 
following day, the 24th, Leshke found means to 
send some gendarmes out of the castle, two of whom 
went to Mantua to demand succour. In the mean- 
time the Brescians, wishing to increase and fortify 
the insurrection, chose for their chiefs the citizens 
Contratti and Cassola, men of rare devotion to the 
Italian cause. These made the best possible arrange- 
ments both for the defence and the attack. The 
150,000 lire, which the city had collected to satisfy 
Haynau’s extortion, were devoted to sustain the 
contest. * * Inthe meantime, the Imperialists, 
under the command of Nugent, came by rapid 
marches from Mantua towards Brescia. At dawn, 
on the 26th, a column of 1,000 men, with two can- 
nons, appeared at Montechiaro, and from thence 
proceeded to Rezatto, to. wait for reinforcements 
from Verona. The most expert company of citi- 
zens and deserters were posted at St. Eufemia, a 
Jarge village two miles from Brescia. Bold marks- 
men defended them on one side towards ,the plain, 
and on the other from the mountains of Cajonvico. 
A small corps of reserve was placed at St. Fran- 
cesco di Paulo, half way between Brescia and St. 
Eufemia. A little before mid-day, the Austrians 
opened their fire. They were most numerous on 
the left of the Brescians, whose courage in this first 
encounter was almost miraculous. ‘Their numbers 
were few, and they were unused to arms; but they 
repulsed the Croats, and would have pursued them 
with the bayonet, if Speri, a brave and intelligent 
youth, who commanded this handful of heroes, had 
not stoppedthem. ‘The Italians both fight and die 
gaily. An Austrian ball first struck a mannamed 
Raboldi on the breast: he expired, exclaiming, 
‘« Happy that lam! Ihave the honour of dying 
first on the field of battle !” and he recommended the 
captain not to forget to write his name first; ‘‘ And 
mine second!” cried another, struck by a ball in 
the stomach. A third refused the assistance of his 
comrades: saying, ‘My Joss is. enough, without 
making a fourth leave his post.” The Brescian 
rifles disdained to fight from behind trees or hedges, 
saying that this was not the Brescian mode of com- 
‘bat. The bravery of these men, scarcely more 
than a hundred in number, was prodigious ; they 
stood firm for three hours against Nugent’s bat- 
talions. he committee of defence ordered them 
to retire in good order, still keeping the enemy 


in check. * * * he morning of the 27th 
dawned happily. Mid-day passed, and Nugent 
had not yet moved; but when the expected re- 
inforcements arrived, Leshke, from the castle, 
fired on the city with bombs and grenades ; while 
Nugent attacked our men on all sides. ‘These com- 
batted joyfully to shouts of “ Viva I’Italia!” nor did 
the wounded deien to interrupt with lamentations 
the warlike festival ; but all, in one way or another, 
showed themselves happy to die for the liberty of 
their country. The populace, seeing that the ar- 
tillery made more noise than mischief, asked leave 
to charge the enemy ; and soon, at the gates of the 
city, every one wished to be first to act. About two 
hundred men ran boldly against the lines of the 
Imperialists, who were repulsed and forced to re- 
treat. In the meantime, deserters, descended from 
the castle, and gave their aid to the common cause. 

On the approach of night, the chiefs thought it 
wisest for the citizens to return to safety and repose 
under the walls, and the bands of thecurate Boitava 
again returned to the summit of the rocks where 
they were posted. The citizens, finding they could 
repulse the Germans, gained fresh courage and con- 
fidence in the future. * * While the combat 
continued with dubious fortune outside the walls, 
Leshke bombarded the city with great fury. Many 
bombs fell on the Civil Hospital ; and the committee 
sent word to the military physician that the enemy 
must respect the sanitary banners, or expect re- 
prisals. ‘Che people suspected that the municipality 
were treating for the surrender of the city; and if 
Speri and some others had not sworn that they were 
only in treaty for the hospitals, which, according to 
the laws of warfare, are always respected, they could 
not have calmed the populace. But the Germans 
took the opportunity of this momentary truce to 
penetrate insidiously under the gates, and set fire to 
many surrounding houses. At this sight, the 


Brescians became furious; they threw the flag of | 


truce into the dirt, and exclaimed that they would 
rather bury themselves with their 
children under the ruins of the city than sutier such 
infamy. While the breathless multitude was con— 
fusedly consulting how to avenge the insult, a large 
shell burst on the Piazza; some one took up the 
largest fragment and placed it in the midst of the 
people, who stretched out their hands and swore, as 
on the Gospel, to die rather than yield.” 

But valour and devotion was not sufficient to 
counterbalance Haynau’s continually increasing 
battalions, his huge park of artillery, and his full 
command of military stores. We cannot stain our 
pages with the details of the atrocities committed 
by this inhuman soldier on the conquered citizens. 
Even his atrocities in Hungary have not effaced the 
memory of those in Brescia— 

“The priest Gabetti, a schoolmaster, trusting in 
the terms of the surrender, went outside the walls 
to visit his cottage, which had been set fire to on the 
preceding night, and in which his mother lived; 
but sarcely had he gone out, when he was seized 
and conducted to Haynau in the castle, where on 
the following day he was shot as a patriot priest. 
A more horrible martyrdom closed the life of Pietro 
Venturini, a member of the legal profession, and 
popular among the Brescians: weighed down by 
years and by gout, he was pressed with threats to 
swear fidelity to the Imperial banners; he boldly 
threw himself on the bayonets pointed to his heart, 


and cursing the enemies of Italy, and lovingly | 


saluting his country and liberty, he sought and 
obtained death. Some iniquitous Croats laid their 
hands on a poor workman, and deliberated on 
burning him for their amusement ; as he was small 
and deformed, they supposed he could make but 
little resistance, and would perhaps die in more 
laughable convulsions. Carlo Zima possessed 
the strength of a plebeian: when in the flames, he 
seized on one of his executioners, and held him so 
firmly that they burned and died together. ‘Thus 
fell Brescia, glorious and avenged.” 

Such acts are but the sowing of new seeds of 
revolution.— General Pepe's Memoirs. 


fo rN 


TurkIsH CorrerE.—I was very much disappointed 
with the Turkish coffee, of which we hear so much 
in England: it is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with that of the Estaminet Hollandais, in the 
Palais Royal, or any other good Parisian house. 
The coffee, in this instance, was bruised rather than 
ground, made very strong, sweetened, and then 
poured out, grouts and all, into the little cups. 
When it had settled, it was carefully sipped, and the 
grounds filled up above a third of the cup.—Albert 
Smith, : 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


OPENING OF Two Ancimnr TuMULI IN WALES. 
—At a short distance from Kidwelly, on the top of 
a hill called Allt-eyn-Adda, are two specimens of 
tumuli, or ancient barrows, found not only in so 
many parts of Britain, but in many countries on the 
continent. Mr. Fitzwilliams, of Newcastle Emlyn, 
on whose property one of these ‘ barrows” is situ- 
ated, a few weeks since determined on the explora- 
tion of its contents. For this purpose, accompanied 
by Mr, Fenton, of Fishguard, he proceeded to 
excavate the more perfect barrow, which in the 
surrounding country, has been, from time imme- 
morial, known as ‘ Bane-y-Binsil,” or the mound 
or elevated ground of Binsil. The barrow is a 
circle of about fifty-six feet in diameter, and in height 
about five feet above the level of the surrounding 
ground. At the apex it had a circular hollow 
or depression about six fect in diameter, and nine 
or ten inches in depth. ‘The opening was com- 
menced at the level of the ground on the north side 

about nine feet, and driven on at the same level until 
about six feet paststhe centre. The earth taken 
out contained large quantities of charcoal. After 
the middle of the tumulus had been thus passed 
over without discovering anything, a hole was dug 
down at the centre, when, at about a foot below the 
surface of the surrounding soil, the diggers came to 
a large flat stone of an irregular hexagonal figure, 
eight feet four inches long, and nearly seven feet 
wide, and about a foot thick, which was found to 
cover a hollow chamber dug in the earth below it, 
On digging down at one side of this stone, and re- 
moving the earth that formed that side of the chamber 
(which was nearly eighteen inches high) a tolorably 
perfect skeleton of a iall man was found iyiag on its 
back. ‘Lhe skull appeared to have one side of it 
| on the jower hemisphere of the left side beaten in. 
This was aremarkably fine and regu‘ar head. Pui 
| aslightly receding forehead. The palate and dental 
bones had fallen away, but the teeth were found and 
| were exceedingly perfect, and showed that tite iidi- 
| vidual must have been somewhere about thirsy years 
of age. The chin-bone was particularly proiminent. 
The thigh-bones were periect. No weapon, coin, 
personal ornament, or crockery of any kind was 
discovered. .The bottom and sides of the chamber 
had evidently been prepared and levelled with great 
care, and the body seemed to have been laid out as 
in a modern coffin, but did not touch either of the 
sides of the grave. After removing the stone, the 
remains, with the exception of the teeth and two or 
three of the vertebrae (which were kept as a me- 
mento) were replaced, and the earth thrown in upon 
them. After Bank-y-Bensil had been opened, the 
gentlemen went to the other tumulus, which does 
not appear to have had a distinguishing name. It 
was about the same diameter as the last, but only 
about eighteen inches in elevation, and without any 
depression in its crown. ‘The opening into this was 
made at ths summit in the centre, and about three 
feet down a large boulder stone was come to, when 
the approach of night put a stop to the proceeding. 
Several pieces of charred wood were thrown out 
with the earth in digging down. The operations 
being resumed the next morning, it was found that 
the stone had been placed over a large grave dug 
down through the rab to the solid rock, the surface 
of which seemed to have been carefully levelled. 
It was filled with earth, which appeared to be 
saturated with the decomposition of animal matter. 
Nothing being found in this tumulus, the earth was 
carefully replaced, and the hole filled up.— Swansea 
Herald. 
' Lonpon AND New Yorx.—An American gentle- 
man, now on a visit to this country, describes, in the 
Boston Register, his impressions on entering the city 
of cities.—‘* | have heard it said by Americans, that 
entering London was very much like entering New 
York; and I can conceive that if one comes from 
the station asleep in a cab it may be so, but under 
no other circumstances. There is something not 
merely in the immense distances you traverse, but 
in the grim solidity of the houses—the continuous 
flow of the people—the ceaseless, thunderous, 
rumbling carriages, carts, and vans—and the dense 
canopy of smoke—which at once announces, to my 
mind, at least, the presence of multitudes of human 
beings and human interests, such as I never else- 
where saw or felt to be gathered together. And I 
know no better expression for the sentiment with 
which 1 have always entered and abided in London 
than Mr. Webster’s, who, when he was asked wiat 
he thought of the city, answered, ‘I have not yet 
| done wondering.’ Especially does this stupefaction 
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overcome one now, when the world-city is wrapped 
in its wintry mystery of fog; for all that has been 
said and sung of London fog conveys a feeble idea 
of the reality. We, born under the glowing Ameri- 
cansky,under sunlight more golden and blue heavens 
more blue than smile on any other land save Greece, 
can with difficulty believe that a place exists where 
for day after day the sun shines not at all, or only 
as through smoked glass, while a murky mist, floats 
at morning and evening up and down the streets, 
blackening all it touches, and turning Parian marble 
to the hue of Neweastle coal.” 


Eastern LApres.— We believe a lengthened 
sojourn in the East to be as prejudicial tothe mental 
as it is to the physical powers of the female sex, the 
climate alike enervating body and mind, rendering 
the one incapable of taking sufficient exercise to 
preserve health, and the other of pursuing those 
studies that enlarge its own capabilities. ‘Thus, 
after a comparatively short residence in India, 
China, or Ceylon, a woman loses her vivacity, the 
principal part of her beauty, the whole of her energy 
becoming equally disinclined to corporeal or mental 
exertion. ‘lhe routine of a Jady’s existence has but 
little variety under a tropical sun; the greater part 
of the morning is passed in reclining on a couch, 
en deshabille, being fanned by an Ayah, who tries to 
amuse her mistress by relating the occurrences that 
take place in the abodes of her acquaintances, this 
gossip being duly embellished with scandal. After 
tiffen, the fair dame will either receive or pay 
morning visits, when more gossip and scandal are 
indulged in, or she will read some silly tale of ex- 
citement to beguile the time, or soothe her to sleep. 
For seldom, we grieve to say, is any intellectual 
occupation pursued that tends to strengthen the 
mind. About four o’clock the fair one retires to 
make an elaborate toilette for the evening drive, or 
to ‘‘ don equestrian gear ;” in either case, the attire 
of every friend that she meets is severely criticised, 
and wonder expressed as to how their husbands 
can afford to supply them with their expeusive finery, 
feeling quite sure they must be over head and ears 
in debt, strangely forgetting that, in all probability, 
she, the censurer of extravagance, has assisted in, if 
not insisted upon, incurring debts, which may pre- 
clude the possibility of her own spouse returning 
to his native land for many long years. Add to 
this flirtation which, if practised in England, would 
not be tolerated, and a slight idea may be formed 
of female occupations in a presidency or eastern 
colony.—Sirr’s Ceylon. 

RarionaAL MrpicaAn Pracrice.—At the time 
when Dr. Combe entered the medical profession, it 
was common for practising physicians simply to pre- 
scribe medicines, and to lay down dietetic rules to 
be observed by their patients, without explaming to 
them the nature of their maladies, or the rationale of 
the cure. Blind faith and implicit obedience were 
required of them. He early adopted the practice of 
addressing the reason and enlisting the moral sym- 
pathies of his patients, in every case in which this 
appeared to him practicable. He preferred the in- 
telligent co-operation of a patient in the measures 
necessary for the restoration of his health, to mere 
observance of rules; and, therefore, communicated 
as much of the nature of the disease as could be 
stated without exciting injurious alarm,—explained, 
as far as the individual could comprehend it, the 
process which nature followed in order. to reach the 
condition of health,—and urged on him the necessity 
and advantage of complying with her demands. He 
also stated to the patient, or his attendants, the oc- 
currences which he knew would take place in the 
progress of the malady before his next visit, and in- 
structed them how to act in the emergencies as they’ 
occurred. In his communications, he practised dis- 
cretion, but avoided mystery ; and stated truth, as 
far as it could be revealed without direct injury to 
his patient. The consequences of this mode of pro- 
ceeding were equally beneficial to his patients and 
to himself. They became convinced’ that it was 
nature that was dealing with them, and that, although 
they might ‘‘ cheat the doctor,” they could not arrest 
the progress of her evolutions, or escape from ag¢ra- 
vated evils, if they obstructed the course of her sana- 
tive action. Under these convictions, they obeyed 
his injunctions with earnestness and attention. By 
being premonished of appzoaching symptoms, which 
were frequently steps in the progress of the cure, 


but which, if not explained, might have been re-. 


garded as aggravations of the malady, they were 
saved from much alarm, and he from many unneces- 
sary calls and attendances.—Dr. Combe. 


A RENCONTRE WITH ARABS. 


Tue following interesting narrative, from a cor- 
respondent at Constantine, is published in the 
Constitutionnel :— 


‘‘M. Mané, a merchant of Philippeville, was pro- 
ceeding to Setif, in company with his servant, their 
vehicle being a small carriage drawn by one horse. 
Qn approaching Oued Temenia, a village eight 
leagues from Constantine, they observed with some 


| anxiety that they were followed by seven armed 


Axabs, mounted on mules, who appeared to be 
seeking to surround them. They soon reached a 


. stream which it was necessary to ford. M. Mané |. 
alighted, left horse and carriage to the care of his 


companion, and drew near the edge of the water to 
examine its depth. Meanwhile the Arabs had 
alighted from their mules, and dividing themselves 
into two separate parties, three of them rushed upon 
the servant, who was killed almost on the instant, 
being struck with two bullets, and pierced with 
twelve yatagan wounds. The four others sprang upon 
the master, who at that moment was near the stream. 
He had the presence of mind to seize one of his ag- 
gressors, a man advanced in years,.and to use him 
as a shield against the weapons directed at him. 
The struggle was not a long one; the two men 
tightly clutching each other, fell into the water, 
which at that spot was shallow, and were endea- 
vouring to escape each from the other’s grasp, when 
one of the spectators, applying the muzzle of his 
gun close to the Frenchman’s cheek, pulled the 
trigger, intending to blow out his brains. The gun, 
however, missed fire, and the Arab immediately set 
about renewing the priming and cocking the nam- 
mer with fearful coolness, and, aiming once more at 
his pustrate adversary, drove a bullet through the 
front of his neck. M. Mané, notwithstanding his 
wound, still preserved all his presence of mind, and, 
perceiving how vain would be any resistance, 
stretched himself with a convulsive movement upon 
his back, threw his head backward, and remained 
perfectly. motionless, as though dead. The Arabs 
abandoned him, stripped their other victim, and 
unharnessed the horse. M. Mane was. congratu- 
lating himself on being quit of them at such a price, 
when a young man drew near and dragged him out 
of the water along the mud, and pronouncing the 
usual formula, Be’s mal! (‘‘ In the name of God!”), 
commenced undressing him. The Frenechman’s 
dress being held together by the aid of buttons, 
buckles, and laces—all things unknown to the 
Kabyle—the spoiler deemed it expedient to 
have recourse to his knife, and as he used it 
without precaution from time to time, the point 
penetrated the skin of the pretended dead 
man, without eliciting, however, any untoward 
signs of life. This operation continued until the 
body was completely stripped. ‘Twenty minutes of 
pertect silence and apparent abandonment then 
elapsed. M. Mané, stretched out on a bed of mud, 
and hearing no sounds about him, began to eal- 
culate the probable chances of his escaping alive, 
mentally inquired what might be the extent and 
severity of his wound, without, however, daring to 
raise his hand to it, and sought to form a notion of 
how much blood he was losing. His weakness 
seemed extreme, and the coldness of the water and 
of the night air could alone, he imagined, keep up 
his consciousness. These reflections were suddenly 
interrupted by the return of one of the party. He 
looked up, searcely opening his eyes, and saw 
before him two horrible visitors, dressed in burnous. 
They. had returned! They are sorry, thought he, 
that they have not cut off my head. The tallest 
of them was looking for something on the ground. 
M. Mané guessed at once that he wished to find 
the gun which the Déun had let fall at the com- 
mencement of the struggle. The other kept his 
eyes intently fixed on his victim. 


“The following dialogue then sprang up:—Ja 
salah, is he dead?’ ‘ Chouff entra. Look for yourself. 
There is a bullet in his throat and two wounds in 
his breast.’ ‘ Well, then. Star morto. Ma kan 
hadja. No matter, I'l look.’ Imagine the terror 
of M. Mané as he followed, with halfclosed lids, 
the movement of this inquisitive brute, who was 
trying to reach him without coming in contact 
with the mud. M. Mané for a moment was 
prompted to gather up strength, and suddenly 
rising up, to make a resistance. He wasright in- 
refraining, for the Arab chose not to dirty himself 
on this occasion. He proceeded up the river, and. 


appeared. 


| allow of his recovery being relied on. 


before his intention could be guessed at, sud- 
Genly cried out, ‘Bah! Hach koun 2 horse, who 


knows ?’ and immediately M. Mané received on 
his head’ on enormous stone, dexterously aimed, and 


‘the blow was followed by the loss of all conscious- 


ness. Day was beginning to dawn when M. 
Mané recovered his senses. He looked around him 
for his assassins, but all signs of them had dis- 
He deemed it prudent, however, to 
remain an hour longer motionless and frozen on 


the muddy bed where he had passed the night, 
,and did not make up his mind to move or to speak 
until he perceived a company of French travellers 


approaching the ford. He was recognised and con- 
veyed, with the remains of his companion, to Con- 
stantine. M. Mané’s wounds, though dangerous, 
@ was 
enabled to give an account of his horrible sufferings 


.to the officers of justice, and to describe the 


assassins, for whom active search is being made.’ 


Sth eeeee os ere eee 4 
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SCENERY OF CEYLON. 


Atoneé the coast, almost close to the sea, the 
screwpine (Pandznus) flourishes in extreme luxu- 
rianee, and the whole shore is planted with cocoa- 
nut trees which droop over the road, the lover of 
nature pursues his way with feelings of intense 
gratification, especially when he gazes upon the 
waving palms above his head, then upon the blue 
ocean, upon whose surface the sun’s young beams 
are reflected. The prospect is so exquisitely lovely 
that it appears more like enchantment, or a dream 
of fairy land, than sober reality. Upon reaching 
the water, the coachis placed in a boat, and ferried 


_aeross the river, and this spot is also a scene of 


surpassing beauty. On the bosom of the tranquil 
stream, floats the pink lotus, the tulip-shaped flower ; 
beg enshrined amongst the broad green leaves ; 
areca palms (Areca catechu) waving over, and 
drooping into the river; and here and there a 
flowery shrub of gorgeous hue, mtermixed among 
the stately trees clothed in their vesture of brilliant 
green. ; 


Within a short distance of the opposite side of 
the ferry, the constantly varying panorama of nature 
becomes, if possible, still more enchanting ; the 
boundless ocean, with its never-changing hues on 
one side, its white spray dashing over the rocks, 
with the dense groves of noble trees, on the other, 
are alike sublimely beautiful. Cocoa-nut trees 
planted on either side of the road, bend towards each 
other, forming a shady avenue through which the 
coach passes. ; 

Occasionally young plantations of palms, the 
leaves spreading out thickly in an irregular fan-like 
form from the root, will greet the eye, contrasting 
finely with the older trees, whose slender-naked tall 
trunks are surmounted by a crown-like diadem-of 
leaves. 

Startled by the sound of the coach-wheels, a pea- 
cock, with a shrill scream, will take flight, his gor- 
geous plumage glittering in the sun, as he wings 
his flight upwards, or he may wend his way to a 
noble ebony tree, and alighting there, will proudly 
raise his crested head, tlie feathers of his drooping 
tail intermingling with the luxuriant foliage of the 
splendid tree. Sometimes a guano (a species of 
lizard), will cross the road in pursuit of his prey, 
whose short clumsy legs, and slothful, ungainly 
movements seem ill-calculated to enable him to 
pursue, or entrap a more agile ereature, But see 
—he has marked that beautiful little squirrel as his 
victim: how nimly the reptile is ascending the tree 
after the poor little animal, his clumsy legs move 
quickly enough now,—luckily the agile fellow has 
seen him, and with a bound to another tree, gets 
clear of his pursuer. These. hideous reptiles are 
amphibious, and we have seen several that measured 
more than five feet from the snout to the tip of the 
tail, and it is affirmed they possess such strength in 
that part, that with one blow of their taila man’s 
leg will be broken. They are likewise carnivorous, 
for they will alike steal and devour your fowls and 
your fruit. amare 

Indulging in gambols in the boughs of the trees 
that skirt the road-side, are to be seen monkeys of 
every size, and of numerous species, which, in the 
very wantonness of sport, will pluck a young cocoa- 
nut, and dash it on the earth: then run along the 
ropes that attach one tree to the other, performing 
again the same mischievous antic, despite the 
threatening gestures of the toddy-drawers, who 
have, for their convenience, thus linked the trees 
together.—-Str7r's Ceylon. 
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LIFE IN NUREMBERGH. 


‘(Tre tone of society here is unlike that of most 
other German towns which I have seen. If not so 
polished as in other places, itis, at the same time, 
less sophisticated, and not without its refinements. 
Let me, however, say one thing before I go any 
farther :—the inhabitants.are, what in some of the 
more frequented towns they are not,—a simple- 
minded, kindly-hearted people; and if the spirit of 
considerate attention, kindness, and hospitality to 
strangers can deserve it, they still fully merit the 


designation bestowed upon them by some of the 


ancient German authors, of ‘the good people of 
-Nurembergh.’ It must be remembered this is a 
“Handel-stadt,’ or commercial town, and also a 
tolerably wealthy one. Amongst some of those 
families, therefore, whe claim to be the jirst, a ming- 
ding of the mercantile spirit is observable, a little 
more contention or competition than is perhaps 
otherwise usual im regard to appearances, and the 
chameleon-like quality of changing their hue every 
time they appear in public. The ghost of ‘ Mrs. 
Grundy’ evidently exercises its customary influence, 
even here, among those persons who have not yet 
had courage enough to Jay the intermeddling and 
troublesome spirit. Notwithstanding this, society 
is, as L have already said, upon a pleasant enough 
footing ; and if you do not yourself make too many 
ceremonies, the natives (to most of whom they 
are anything but ageeeable) know how to relax 
them in favour of foreigners, and it will be your 
. own fault if you do not in this respect find it all 
_that you can wish, Evening visits are, perhaps, 
the most pleasant, You enter the salon bonnetted 
and cloaked, the hostess or her daughters assisting 
the lady to disrobe ; the gentleman’s hat is taken in 
the same way by the host or a servant, and as for his 
cloak (or mantel) it must be hung upon one of the 
hinges of the door, whose brass projections are 
mostly finished above, seemingly with a view to this 
convenience. Hach of these will hold at least two, 
and as, for the sake of easy access, every room has 
_ two or three, nay sometimes even four doors in it, 
half-a-dozen ‘mantels’ are thus easily disposed of. The 
_ ladies’ paraphernalia is generally removed to ano- 
ther room, and the gentlemen’s hats, sticks, &c. must 
be arranged in an out-of-the-way corner, until the 
whole are accommodated as they best may be in the 
absence of cloak and hat-stands, which nobody here 
has ever yet dreamt of. The only real inconvenience 
is when the night is wet or snowy, which is soon pro- 
claimed by the small pools of water which accumu- 
late from the drippings at the door. Tea is served 
on these Occasions at about half-past five or from 
that to six o’clock, and it is called a ‘sweet tea,’ 
from the multitudinous cakes that accompany it, 
many of whichare of the most delicious description, 
except that they are sometimes a little too sweet. 
But the people here are addicted to sugar in im- 
mense quantities, wherever it is possible to use it. 
Strange to say, they do not seem to perceive how 
nature herself revenges the outrage. Yet itis easy 
to see they receive their punishment through the 
same medium by which the offence is committed, 
and, accordingly, of whatever beauties they may 
have to boast, a good set of teeth is generally not 
among the number. Tea, when they do drink it, 
is, from its diluted condition, not likely te please an 
inglishman. When strong, they say it heats 
them, and is too exciting to their nerves; there- 
fore, under the same kind apprehension in regard to 
yours, they take care to offer it as hot water, fasci- 
nated by the bewitching influence of cinnamon, 
vanille, and about sixteen tea-leaves to eleven per- 
sons. Eau-de-yie, or old arrack, is sometimes added, 
together with a little lemon peel, by way of correct- 
ing any evil effects which might otherwise even 
yet arise from so dangerous an infusion! The 
sight of a strong infusion is evidently unknown to 
many of them. Some acquaintance paid us a visit 
upon one occasion just as we were: sitting down to 
tea. They were presented with some; but its co- 
lour condemned it, and unmindful of the teapot, it 
was politely rejected with, -‘ Ich dank sehr—Ich 
trinke keinen Kaffer ;’ nor was it until after much 
explanation, and the reduction of it to the usual 
degree of aqua-tinto strength, that they could be 
prevailed upon to taste it. On these occasions, it is 
in vain to provide sugar-tongs, since nobody thinks 
of using them. Instead, the thumb and finger will 
be called into requisition, and upon the good old 
principle that these were first invented, the silver 
will be mostly dispensed with. Music and conver- 
sation (and in some houses, cards) lead the evening 
pleasantly along, which finishes with a slight sup- 


per, backed by wine, beer, and an occasional glass 
of punch—Nuremberg punch !—and at an early hour 
allis over. Dinner parties are more formal, and 
on that account disagreeable. The hour is gene- 
rally one o’clock. Dessert and coffee follow ; after 
which you are expected to take your departure. A 
jriendly dinner meeting is, however, quite another 
thing; but in these there is about the same differ- 
ence as in England,— Wiitling, 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Amon the notabilities of Pugwarra, twenty-four 
miles north of Loodianah, is a Brahmin devotee 
doing penance. He stands upon one leg all day, 


repeating ‘‘muntras” to himself, and the greater 


part of the night also; existence bemg supported 
by two chittacks of milk only, daily; and this has 
been going on for seven years ! 

A smart shock of earthquake, which, however, 
was unattended by serious damage, was experienced 
at Antigua, on the 6th ult. 

Corrre aT CoNSTANTINOPLE.—The mode of 
making coffee in Constantinople is thus described : 
—Their coffee is made in a simple, easy manner, 
and most expeditiously, When a single cup is 
called for, the attendant in the cofiee-house pours 
hot water into a little copper pan, or rather pot; 
puts it over a charcoal fire for an instant, to make 
it boil; then adds a proportion of well ground or 
pounded coffee, either alone or mixed with sugar ; 
returns it again to the fire, to boil for an instant, and 
the coffee is made. It is poured, boiling hot, into 
a small porcelain cup, and handed to the customer ; 
the coarser grounds quickly subside in a few 
seconds, whilst cooling down to the drinking-point, 
Disagreeable at first, a taste for this strong unclari- 
fied coffee is soon acquired. 

SALE oF THE Mretrroporis Roaps.—On the 8th 
of June the commissioners of the roads north of the 
metropolis held a public meeting at their offices, 
No. 22, Whiteball-place, for the purpose of putting 
up to auction, for the period of one year from the 
1st of July next—subject to the conditions pro- 
duced at the meeting—the tolls payable during the 


year at the gates and bars of the several turnpike | 


roads within the district of the commission north of 
the metropolis. In consequence of the increase of 
traffic anticipated from the Great Exhibition of 


1851, they were put up at the same sum they were | 


let for last year, and they realised a much larger 
sum. The following were the tolls let on the 
several roads:—The Kensington, Brentford, and 
Isleworth Road, put up at fifteen thousand four 
hundred and thirty pounds, and knocked down for 
fifteen thousand five hundred and ten pounds. The 
Harrow Road went for one thousand and ninty 
pounds—nine hundred and twenty pounds being 
asked. ‘The Kilburn and Edgware Road produced 
three thousand six hundred and sixty pounds, being 
disposed of the previous year for three thousand 
five hundred and eighty pounds. The Highgate 
and Hampstead Road realised, last year, seventeen 
thousand tour hundred and ninety pounds, and this 
year, seventeen thousand five hundred pounds. 
The City Road was offered for three thousand one 
hundred and sixty pounds; it was disposed of for 
three thousand two hundred pounds. The Stam- 
ford-hill and Seven Sisters’ Roads went for nine 
thousand one hundred and ten pounds, being the 
sum they put at, ~*~ 

Tue CRADLE FOR THE InFanT Princy.—The 
eradle, which is carved in Turkey boxwood of the 
finest quality, represents the union of the Royal 
Families of Great Britain and Saxe Coburg, having 
at one end the armorial bearings of her Majesty the 
Queen, elaborately finished, forming the centre orna- 
ment. Beneath the shield, on the rocker, is seen a 
beautiful sleeping female mask, Nox, crowned with 
a wreath of poppies, having bats’ wings, and being 
surrounded by the seven planets. The other end, 
that is to say, the back of the head of the cradle, is 
devoted to the arms of Prince Albert. The shield 
is in the centre, and round it, among the foliage, the 
six crests of the Prince are scattered. Inthe lower 
part of this end, on the other rocker, a sleeping mask 
is discovered: it represents Somnus. The drapery 
thrown over part of his face terminates in poppies 
and foliage. In the interior of the head of the cradle 
guardian angels are introduced, and above the royal 
crown is found embedded in foliage. ‘The friezes, 
forming the most important part of the sides of the 
body of the cradle, are composed of roses, poppies, 
conventional foliage, butterflies, and birds, while 


beneath them rise a beautifully arranged variety of 
pinks, studied from nature. The edges and the in- 
side of the rockers are enriched with insignia of 
Yoyalty or emblems of repose. It may be men- 
tioned that the Queen herself suggested the general 
form and material for the cradle.—Sady's Newspaper. 

A DESTRUCTIVE fire has occurred in Corning, 
State of New York, by which two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars was destroyed. Another. fire «at 
Charlesten, U.S,, has.consumed Johnson’s Circus, a 
warehouse with 4,000 bales of cotton, and other pro- 
perty, value two hundred thousand dollars. 


HERONS. 


One of the few.heronries which still remain in 
the kingdom ‘is at Parham, in Sussex; and our 
author gives an interesting account of his visit to 
this spot at the breeding time. On this occasion he ~ 
proceeded to examine the nests of the herons by 
climbing the trees; and having captured a young 


‘| one, and disturbed the old ones, he thus proceeds :— 


‘© My operations having for the present disturbed 
the elder members of the heronry, who seemed un- 
willing to return to the trees while I remained 
there, I left the place for a couple of hours, and 
then cautiously retracing my steps, fastened my 
horse to a shrub at.some distance, and taking off my 
shooting coat, from one of the capacious pockets of 
which the head and neck of the living heron pro- 
truded, I slung my spy-glass over my neck, and as 
silently as possible ascended a Scotch fir, whish com- 
manded from its upper branches a good view of a 
large nest in a neighbouring tree. The evergreen 
boughs, moreover, were so well clothed with leaves 
that 1 found less difficulty than I had expected in 
concealing myself; but notwithstanding all my care 
the old birds had taken the alarm when I began to 
climb, and I had to wait a long time before either 
of them returned. I had, however, a good oppor- 
tunity of examining with my glass the grotesque 
inhabitants of the nest: they were three in num- 
per, appeared to be not more than a week or ten 
days old, and were partly clothed with a hairy 
down, resembling hemp or flax in colour and ap- 
pearance; their heavy heads, crowned with tufts 
of this, and raised occasionally as they opened 
their enormous mouths in expectation of food, 
and then suddenly dropped again; their great 
staring eyes, writhing necks, and naked bodies al- 
together contributed to render their appearance irre- 
sistibly ludicrous ; but their excitement seemed to 
have reached its utmost when one of the old birds, 
which had flapped round the nest for some time, at 
last prepared to alight, gradually allowing his out- 
stretched legs to fall from the horizontal to the per- 
pendicular, and working his wings with increased 
violence and rapidity until he found a firm foot- 
ing on the margin of the nest, when opening his 
beak, he immediately disgorged several small eels, 
which were greedily devoured by the three young 
birds. The eels appeared to be very small; but 
I had, ere long, an opportunity of observing that 
even when a fish is of a tolerable size, the heron 
contrives to conceal it within the elastic pouch to 
which, in so many birds, the dilatable skin of the 
throat can be readily converted; for many minutes 
had not elapsed before I saw an old heron alight 
on a more distant tree, and opening his mouth, 
drop a fish, which appeared to be above half a 
pound weight, into the bottom of his nest. I had, 
it is true, only a passing glimpse of it as it fell, 
and, therefore, at. the moment could make only a 
rough guess at its weight and species, but it ap- 
peared to be a bream, or large roach, and of such 
a shape and size as I should scarcely have sup- 
posed to have been stowed away within that grace- 
ful neck, if I had not been aware, from former 
observations on the habits of cormorants and divers, 
how great are the expansive properties of the 
gullet in all piscivorous birds. After dropping it 
on the floor of the nest, he commenced, by re- 
peated blows of his beak, to lacerate and tear the 
flesh from the bones, and seemed to accomplish 
his task in an incredibly short space of time by 
means of the admirable tool with which Nature 
had furnished him, performing at once the double 
duties of pickaxe and pincers; then followed the 
feeding of the young birds, and so economical a 
housekeeper and skilful carver did he prove, that 
when I had afterwards the curiosity to ascend to 
his nest, I found as the remains of the repast, 
little else than the back-bone of a fish whicl 
might have weighed nearly a pound, with only a 
few ragged bits of flesh adhering to it; even the 
head had been devoured.”— Ornithological Rambles, 
by Knox. 
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THE LOVE OF CHANGE. 


THERE is alarge class of well-meaning people in the 
world, whose greatest real or pretended horror is 
anything in the shape of Change; and there as 
certainly is another class, whose motto is, or should 
be, ‘‘Anything for a Change.” The former class con- 
siders the latter anything but respectable ; and the 
latter considers the former to be far gone amid the 
mental oxydation of prejudices, honouring their 
members by such opprobrious appellations as muffs, 
twaddles, &c., &e. 
Perhaps there are many persons who preserve 
a golden mean between these two classes, and do 
not change for the mere love of Change, at the 
same time that they do not vegetate for the dread 
‘of Change ; but the habits, manners, and feelings of 
these two extremes, are sufficiently amusing and 
curious to merit recording. \ 
We consider that those who are possessed with 
_an inordinate love of Changes—changes of habita- 
tion—of place—of pursuit —acquaintance—habits, 
and so on, are but a small section of the body poli- 
tic of this country—a restless minority ; for it must 
be apparent to any one who takes the trouble to 
philosophise upon the national characteristics of 
Englishmen, that no people upon the face of the 
earth—perhaps the Dutch excepted—are so much 
the slaves of habit, or so chary of making changes, 
or of not doing to day what they did yesterday, 
"and what, to use their own language, their father’s 
_ did before them. 

A blind, and we had almost said stupid, but we 
certainly will say not wise, adherence to old habits 
of thought-and action, certainly does characterise 


-, usasanation. We have dozens of proverbs incul- 


eating the wisdom of letting things alone; and 
nothing is so troublesome or galling ‘to an Eng- 
lishman, as the bustle of Change. Consistency in 
opinion is exalted into a virtue in this country, 
even although every circumstance upon which that 
opinion was founded, has undergone the greatest 
mutations. The whole of our legal system 
hinges upon precedent, 7.e., wpon what has been 
done before. Anything new stands a very bad 
chance, as a proposition, in any of our courts of 
law or equity. The greatest iniquities become 
quite reverent things in England, if they are but sane 
tified by age; and we do believe that a highwayman, 
who could prove that he had robbed folks, upon 
one particular road, for fifty years, might be fairly 
listened to, if he spoke of his vested interests. 


So outrageous has grown the feeeling of the 
detestation of Change, that people found notions of 
respectability upon the most absurd grounds having 
that character, Thus you will hear a man boast 
of how many years he has lived in the same house 
or in the same street, and claim a kind of considera- 
tion, because either the residence happened to suit 
him for so Jong, or he had not the means or the 
courage to remove from it, whether it suited him 
ornot. Another one will object to a drain being 
cleansed, because his father, ay, and fis father 
before fim again, sniffed up the delightful aroma. 


Everything that lasts long becomes sanctified 
in England, be it bad, good, vicious, or exquisite, 
People shed tears of delight when George III. 
had reigned fifty years, and he became the “ good 
old king” forthwith. All the monstrous abuses of 
Church and State in this country-all the mal- 
administrations of charitable fands—all the social 


by the people of England as good old things that 
must not be touched, or if gently meddled with, 
must be done so in a very reverent spirit, indeed. 
The tax-gatherer is sanctified by system and usage. 
The Church of England, with all its immense 
trickery, villany, and spoliation, is established— 
delightful word to Inglishmen!—and, therefore, is 
to be reverenced accordingly. You cannot ‘com- 
plain of the simplest nuisance, but up starts a host 
of defenders of it, who will put you down, by 
telling you how many years it has been just so. 

All persons who propose Changes, even of the most 
salutary description, are called innovators. They 
used fifty years ago to be called Jacobins—dis- 
turbers of the public peace—brawlers, and dema- 
gogues ; and, to descend from larger affairs to small, 
we are convinced that there are still people who 
persist in the use of a tinder-box, and a flint and 
steel, in spite of the world-wide discovery of the 
lucifer match ; and it will take another age, at least, 
before, with quiet restlessness and many throes of 
conscience and uneasiness, respectable people will fore- 
go the delight of a pair of snuffers on the drawing- 
room table, and admit that candles can be made so 
as not to require them. 

These are the people who tell you they like to 
live and die where they were born. They don’t like 
gallivanting from place to place, not they: ‘‘a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss,” they will tell you. 
Better leave pretty well alone. And they will, 
with a pride of voice that transcends the brey of the 
noiseiest donkey that ever lifted up its vagrant voice, 
tell you how many years they have paid taxes in 
St. Somebody’s Parish. Yes, taxes are dear to Eng 
lishmen. ‘To be well taxed is one of the old social 
delights of this country. 

What a struggle gas-lights had in London before 
people would consent to believe that they could see 
by their aid. What a stigma even yet rests upon 
steam-packets and railroads. How well tradesmen 
understand the respectabi ity of the establishment, 
feeling when they puff themselves off as being “ the 
oldest house in the line,” such, in reality, being a 
pretty good hint not to go to them—for old houses 


in any particular line of business get wedded to old’ 


habits, and seldom keep pace with the modern march 
of improvement, which, in spite of all the obstructors 
who don’t like it, will speed on. 

ds it not an absurd and monstrous thing, that in 
a country like ours, where education and intelli- 
gence exist to so really large an extent, there are 
always two battles to be fought before the most 
desirable change that can possibly be suggested, 
can hope to be adopted? One of these battles, and 
that is a rational one, is to. prove that the Change 
is an improvement ; but that is the least of the 
affair—for if that be proved, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, cr the ingenuity of a cayil, the 
stoutest opposition arises from the large mass of 
people who oppose it, simply, because it és a 
Change. 

The Smithfield Market-—“‘ Old Smithfield”—has 
its devotees. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said a man the other 
day, ‘‘my grandfather was nearly. tossed in Smith- 
field-market, by an infuriated ox. Talk of doing 
away with the old market, indeed! Pho, sir! It 
can’t be done!” , 

Alas! It is this feeling that perpetuates all 
abuses—that clogs industry—that flouts at all re- 
form—that makes that strange feeling, loyalty, an 
irrespective condition of the mind, that bows down 
before a bishop, even if it be proved as clearly as- 
that the sun shines at mid-day that he is a despoiler 


and conservation of whatever is established, that 
will keep England, not centuries behind other nations 
in the reach of improvement, social and démestic, 
but ages behind what she might be. 

In our next, we will say a few words upon ‘ Any- 
thing for a Change.” 


Damascus.—This city, to which are applied the 
epithets, Hden of the Muslim, one of the Gates of 
the Kaaba, and the Eye of the East, occupies the 
centre of a tract of productive fields and luxuriant 
garden ground. Like a pearl in the desert, it is 


‘situated near the eastern slopes of the anti-Leba- 


non, and its territory forms the principal part of the 
territory of El Gutha, a district containing about 
eighty villages, which probably represents the 
ancient and limited kingdom of Aram or Syria of 
Damascus. With the exception of the suburb of 
Salahiyah, a mile and a half to the northwest of 
the city of Praise, and the city of Joy, as it has 
been designated, occupies level ground, and the 
view trom the suburb, as well as that from the open- 
ing of the hills beyond, is strikingly beautiful. 
The mass of the town forms a triangle, one side 
of which extends nearly three miles N.W. by W. 
from SSalahiyah, and another almost an equal dis- 
tance N.E. by N. It is surrounded by the remains 
of its ancient walls, and within is a castellated cita- 
del, besidee the usual proportion of khans, baths, 
ser¢is, sparkling cupolas, and tapering minarets: it 
is embosomed in flower and fruit gardens, dotted 
here and there with numerous kiosks shaded with 
trees, the whole forming a wooded belt at least 
thirty miles in circumference, which terminates on 
one side in an almost boundless wilderness. The 
interior of the city is not unlike, but on the whole, 
it is rather superior to its youngest sister, Grand 
Cairo, and its character is more particularly oriental ; 
perhaps more strikingly so throughout than even 
Baghdad or Ispahan — Col. Chesney's Expedition. 
An Horen Wairer ar CensranrinopLy.— 

There was the most wonderful waiter at this hotel 
that I ever saw—a tall, thin, lath-built fellow, from 
Venice, who sprang and darted about the salle-a- 


“manger in such an extraordinary manner—changing 


the dish of meat into that of figs, with such strange 
rapidity ; waiting upon twenty. people at once ; 
banging out at one door, and directly afterwards in 
at another quite opposite, and wearing such an odd 
tight dregs, that we christened him Arlechino. He 
poured out tea for everybody, drew a dozen corks, 
shot into the kitchen, came back and said he had 
thrashed the cook who was a Greek, frightened two 
or three guests of nervous fibre so, by his activity, 
that they were afraid to ask for anything—in fact, 
did so much, that I don’t suppose anybody would 
have been astonished to have seen him take a leap, 
and disappear through the dial ofa clock, or the 
centre of a picture, or any other of those strange 
points which harlequins generally select for their 
sudden departures.— Albert Smith. 

Dratu or Miss JANE Porrer.—The death of 
this celebrated authoress, whose writings, ‘ Thad- 
dens of Warsaw,” *‘ The Scottish Chiefs,” **'Pastor’s 
Fireside,” &c., must be well known to our readers, 
took place at the residence of her brother, Dr. W. 
QO. Porter of Bristol, on Thursday night. Miss 
Porter’s disease was a second attack of pulmonary 
apoplexy. She was in her sevency-fourth year, and 
maintained the vigour of her intellect and her 
habitual cheerfulness of disposition till the close of 
her life, ie 

Hackney WaAtTrERMEN.—It is understood that it 
is the intention of the commissioners to have the 
watermen of coachstands sworn in as special con- 
stables to act on the different stands, particularly to 
prevent the system of allowing unlicensed persons, 
many of whom have lost their licences for miscon- 
duct to drive with badges belonging to other per- 
sons, a practice which has of late been carried on to 
a great extent. 

THE SMITHFIELD NuisaNnce.—The Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the live and dead ‘meat 
markets of the metropolis have agreed to their re- 
port, which will probably be presented soon after 
the re-assembling of parliament. Amongst other 
matters which have received their consideration, the 


‘Commissioners will recommend, we understand, the 


removal of Smithfield Market toa site without the 
metropolis, ou the north side+— Obserucr. 
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~ CHAPTER VII. 


DICK MUST HAVE HAD A WONDERFUL ESCAPE, FOR 
HE IS AT WORK AGAIN. 


Peruars there has been some anxiety in the mind 

of the reader about Dick. We are willing to believe 
that such has been the case, and so it will be very 
gratifying to see him on the morning following his 
strange adventure at the Surgeon’s, in the worksliop 
appertaining to, and belonging to, the dwelling-house 
of Mr. Nipps, quite busy upon a coffin-lid. 

Tap, tap, tap!—Tap, tap, tap, tap! Yes—there 
was Dick. 


Now, it had been a sad thing to see Dick only 


about fourteen or fifteen hours before that time; for 
if the reader will please to recollect—or, not recol- 
lecting, turn back to the pages of this veritable 
chronicle of smiles and tears—he will find that 
Dick’s spirit was clouded by the shadow of the act 
he had lent himself to at Larchins, upon the insti- 
gation of Mr. Jarvis, the Surgeon, and a sovereign. 
_ ‘Then the poor boy was a being to be pitied ; and he 
had had an idea of running away—ay, and he would 
have ran away, too, but for the bright eyes of Susan 
Nipps, the peerless daughter of the undertaker. 

Tears had fallen upon the very coffin-lid upon 
which Dick had found it necessary to tap, tap, tap— 
tap, tap, tap, tap ; and in that moment of sensibility 
he had found out—oh, what a delicious discovery 

was that!—that Susan loved him—just a little. 

Happy Dick! 

And now, who shall say that human feelings and 
human passions are not like an April day? for, lo 
‘and behold! there is Dick—the weeping Dick—the 
melancholy Dick—the run-away-inclined Dick—ac- 
tually now, with sucha Jook of pleasure in his bright 
black eyes, and such a sunny smirk about his hand- 

~ some mouth, and his head so jauntily on one side, 
and altogether such a comfortable look, while he 
whistles a tune, that you would not—you couid not 
“suppose him to be the same boy that he was only 
those few short and fleeting hours before. f 
But that is, at present, one of the mysteries of 
Hampton, The reader must, for the present, be 
/ content to see Dick as he is, without being too 
| curious to know why he is so. é 
“A nice day,” said Dick. Tap, tap, tap! “A 
very nice day.” ‘T'ap, tap, tap! ‘* How If should 
like a run in Richmond Park, to be sure! Ido feel 
so—so— ~ Who’s that—eh?” ‘Tap, tap! ‘Master 
coming, I suppose.” ‘Tap, tap, tap, tap! 
“ Dick was a ’prentice, bold and true, 
And he loved his Susan dear ; 
He hammered away at a wooden house, 
With a smile, and, at times, a tear. 
/ Tap, tap, tap! 
“Make me a coffin,’ the master says, 
‘ And let it be rather long: 
Hammer it well, with a tap, tap, tap! 
And finish it off quite strong.’ 
Tap, tap, tap! 
“ Then came pretty Sue, with her eyes so blue— 
And a darling girl was she— ~ 
She dropped a tear on the coffin-plate, 
And she——-” 


“You rascal!” cried Mr. Nipps: “ do you call 
that working? Why, you do nothing but flourish 
the hammer about in the air, as though you were a 
Field-Marshal, and that was your baton. Oh, Dick, 
you rascal, as the great Duke ot Marlborough used 
to say, if you can’t attend to your coflin-lids you had 
better leave them alone.” 

“Yes, sir. J—I—thatis—” Tap, tap, tap —tap 
tap, tap, tap! 

“Yes, you villain, you can work fast 
while I am here to watch you, 
back is turned it is—” 

Tap, tap, tap. 

“And then there isn’t anything to’ be got from 
you in the way of industry and application, as Na- 
poleon said, but—” 

‘Lap, tap, tap, tap. ; 

Dick now hammered away at such a rate that 
Mr. Nipps neally believed he meant to do a terrific 
morning's work, and, therefore, lett the workshop 


enough 
but the moment my 


rather than be any hindrance to such a virtuous and 
remunerative resolution on the part of his appren- 
tice. 

How Dick smiled to himself; and when Mr. Nipps 
was fairly out of earshot, for Dick watched him 
down the road, he plunged his hand into his breast- 
pocket and took ont a little purse, and opening it, 
here produced no less a sum than two very bright 
sovereigns. F 

“ All’s right,” said Dick. ‘‘ When I get alittle 
older, Susan and I will marry and go into house- 
keeping upon these, and then won’t we be as happy 
as the day is long ?—tap, tap, tap. Why, there 
won’t be such a couple as we are in all Hamptor, 
no, nor in London either; fer of all the charming, 
little—tap, tap—Oh, dear, I wonder if there is any- 
body else in all the world that’s half so handsome 
as Susan? I don’t think—tap, tap, tap—that 
there can be. What eyes she has, and what pretty 
long curls down her nice back; and then her little 
feet that go tripping about are quite—quite—” 

‘‘ Well, Dick,” said Susan, ‘‘ what are they ?” 

“Oh, dear—tap, tap, tap, tap—oh, Susan, I did 
not see you—indeed, I did not; for 1f I had, Ishould 
have—tap, tap—spoken to you at once. When did 
you come into the shop, dear ?” 

“ Just as you got to my feet, Dick.” 

“You don’t say so? Well, I was going to say 
that your feet, peeping out under the flounce of 
those white trousers, were just like two little mice 
that didn’t know whether to venture into the day- 
light or not. Ob, Susan, dear, dear Susan !” 

‘“‘ Dick, you—you are a very bad—boy.” 

‘¢ Bad!” said Dick, taking the badness in a physi- 
cal, rather than amoral sense. ‘‘ Bad! oh, don’t say 
that, Susan.” 

‘Yes, Dick, you are. You made me very un- 
happy yesterday, and you made me think. that 
something sad, indeed, was upon your mind; and 
now I have been watching you, and you have been 
laughing and singing, and so I don’t like you at 
all. Oh, you bad boy.” 

‘* But may not a poor fellow Jaugh and sing ?” 

‘‘ Not when he has pretended to be so sad that 
he was going to run away, and all sorts, only the 
day before.” 

* Well, but, Susan, I—that is, I will explain. 
You see, my dear Susan, that yesterday I—that is 
to-day—when one thinks that yesderday, one don’t 
think what to-day is, and the smiles that come, and 
the tears that are gone; and take them all one with 
another, you see, Susan, that I don’t think you 
ought to think that, now you understand it, there’s 
anything wrong at all in it, dear Susan.” 

‘Tears gathered to Susan’s eyes. 

““Oh, Dick, I did think—” 

“¢ What — what?” 

““T shan’t tell you. You may run away now if 
you like, and as soon as you like. You may go. I 
don’t want you here; not I: goalong. Oh, yes, I 
mean it.. You needn’t open your eyes so wide. 
Go—go.” 

“Then I will. I am going—I didn’t think this 
of you, but I’m going at last. There’s a very small 
regiment of soldiers, they tell me, at Uxbridge, that 
are all going to be shot in the East Indies, and eat 
up by mad elephants, and Ill go and list among 
them. It will be a nice hearty thing. Good-by, 
Miss Nipps—I mean Susan—and I only hope that 
you may find some other Dick who will love you 
half as well as—I—do—No, I mean, as I don't. 
Good-by.” 

Dick had got to the door, but Susan did not 
speak. 

“* Good—by !” he cried. 

“ Dieck—Dick !” 

She let her sweet face droop upon her hands, and 
burst into tears. Dick was by her side in a 
moment, 

“My darling—my own dear Susan! Why, now, 
you didn’ go all for to think that I could leave 
you? Why, [love you better than all the world, 
and all its gold, and all its diamonds. Look up, 
Susan. Oh, look up. I do love you, indeed, and, 
in truth, Ido. You don’t know how I watch for 
you of a morning to get the least peep at you: and 
when Ido, I say to myself that the sun has come, 
and I go to my work with a cheerful heart.” 

“ You do, Dick ?” 

‘Indeed, and in truth, I do.” 

““But—but how is it that you make me so. un- 
happy one day by pretending to be so miserable, 
and that only the next you are quite a gay boy, 
with your singing and jaughing? I did nothing 
but cry all Jast night with thinking of you.” 

“Then I only wish I was in my coffin, and 


somebody had screwed me down, rather than you 


should cry about me, dear—I do, indeed. But—but 
Susan, I must not tell you why I was unhappy 
yesterday, nov why I am happy to-day. Inaeed, E 
must not. Will you forgive me ?” 

** You must not tell me, Dick ?” 

‘““No—no. Don’t ask me, Susan, for, indeed, I 
must not.” 

“ Well, I won’t ask you; but what was it ?” 

““Tt’s somebody else’s secret, dear; but I tell 
you what I will do: I will tell the somebody 
else what a dear, good, kind, girl you are, and ask 
leave to tell you; and then I daresay they will 
say, ‘Oh, yes;’ and if they do, I will tell you such 
a story that all your beautiful curls will stand on 
end.” 

“On end, Dick? What, will it terrify me so?” 

“A little ; but you won’t mind that, you know, 
dear; and now you are my dear Susan again, Lord 
bless you, I won’t list in that small regiment, not I; 
but I could just let myself be put at once in a lead 
coffin, and soldered down till the sexton came to 
steal it, and sell it by the pound, if I thought that 
you did not love me. You do, Susan, don’t you ?” 

‘“*Me? Why what put that into your head?” 

The arch, yet sweet look of the young girl into 
his face saved Dick the necessity of an answer. He 
wound his arms round her. She let her head rest 
upon his shoulder ; and with smiles of young delight, 
they looked into each other’s eyes. 

‘Ha! ha!” said a voice. 

With a scream, Susan disengaged herself from 
the arms of her young lover, and rushed from the 
workshop into the house. Dick, with his face 
flushed to the colour of crimson, turned upon the 
intruder, and beheld just within the door-way of 
the shop a tall, stout man, in dingy, dusty, travel- 
worn apparel, who was scowling at him from 
beneath a pair of shaggy brows, that were almost 
sufficient to hide his eyes completely, and close 
down vpon which was drawn a coarse felt cap. 

“ Hal ha!” said the man again. 

“ Who are you?” cried Dick. ‘* You vagabond !” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“ Be off with you, will you?” Dick snatched up 
his hammer, and approached two steps towards the 
intruder, who, crossing his arms over his chest, 
laughed loudly, and was evidently no way alarmed 
at Dick’s passion. ; 

“* Ha! ha!” he said, ‘billing and cooing like two 
doves in a wood. Well, that’s a dainty little piece 


-of lamb that’s gone, I must say. So, you begin 


early in Hampton. Ha! ha! I suppose old Nipps 
likes it. Ho! ho! ifhedon’t, he’s an odd master. 
I hope I didn’t interrupt you? I don’t like to spoil 
sport. Call the chicken back again, and tell her 
not to mind me. I should like to give her a kiss 
or two myself.” 

** You scoundrel!” cried Dick. 

‘‘Come—come, no hard words. 
down with me, young chap. Perhaps, if I were 
to tell Mr. Nipps how nicely you and pretty 
little Susan agree in the workshop, he would find 
out what Napoleon would say on such a subject. 
Ho! ho!” 

Dick felt his heart sink within him at the idea 
of what poor Susan might have to endure from 
the reproaches of her father and mother, in the 
event of such a discovery taking place. He shrank 
from before the man, and clasping his hands, he 
said— 

“Oh, what have J done that you should think of 

being so bad and mischievous? I never injured 
you, nor has she.” 
» “No, and J don’t mean to do it. What is it to 
me? Isay,I won't tell. Lord bless you, boy, lam 
not that sort of chap. I was wild, and young, and 
handsome myself once.” 

‘© A long while ago,” said Dick. 

“ Yes, a year or two. But give me your fist. I 
won’t say a word onthe subject ; but I want to speak 
to you about something else, and that is what has 
brought me here. Did youscrew down Colonel Dan- 
ver’s coffin ?” 

Dick started, and turned very pale- 

““T did,” he said; “I did. Why—why do you 
ask that? Why do you want to know, and who 
are you?” ¥ 

‘““A vagabond. You named me rightly enough 
when first you saw me, Dick. [ like it. I live 
with the gipsies, though I ain’t one of their people, 
Colonel Danvers used to give us leave to pitch a 
tent or two close to Larchins, by the side of the 
brook ; and the young fellow, the son, was as good 
as his father in that way; but there’s a piece of goods 
they call Miss Cecil, who has ordered us all olf, 


They won’t go 
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‘bless her! and all the folks hereabouts are full of 
an odd story about the old Colonel not being in his 
coffin ; so I thought I’d come and ask you about it, as 
they say you screwed him down at Larchins. What 
did you do with him?” 

“ { do with him?” 

** Yes, you.” 

‘“‘ Nothing—nothing at all. I know nothing about 
it, and 1 don’t want to speak about it. I don’t know 
you, and you have no right to come and question 
me. J will not answer you one way or the other.” 

Dick resolutely sat down to the coffin-lid, and 
took his hammer in his hand to begin his work. 

“TI tell you what it is, young fellow,” said the 
man, in whom the reader will not fail to recognise 
the same who had met Lionel and Minna, and Sir 
William Watson, in the shrubbery at Larchins. ‘I 
tell you what it is—you do know something about 
ite 

Tap, tap, tap! went Dick’s hammer. 

“ And what you know, I will know, recollect 
that. Idon’t mean any mischief; but I loved the 
old man as much as I could love anybody ; and if 
there has been any foul play ——” 

Tap, tap, tap, tap! 

‘“‘T’'m just the sort of fellow to find it out. I 
shall leave you now to think it over; but when [ 
come again, you had much better make a friend of 
me than anenemy. Do you understand that?” 

Tap, tap, tap! 

* Do you hear me ?” 

Tap ! 

The man struck the hammer from the hands of 
Dick, and the indignant boy laid his hand upon the 
collar of his assailant, erying— 

“ Do you think I’m afraid of you because you are 
big? No, lam not; and if you were as big as the 
Parish Church, I wouldn’t be touched by you with- 
out a fight for it. How dare you?” 

‘‘ Well that’s good! Ha! ha! 
boy, Llike you. I wouldn’t hurt you for the world 
—not I. Come, come, boy, we must understand 
each other.” 

‘““No, we won't!” 

“ But I say we will, boy. I mean well, and it 
ain't the nature of youth that you should mean 
other than well. You are too young, and I would 
take that pretty girl's eyes as a good bail that i 

It was at this moment that there bounded into 
the workshop, in all the mad excitement of the 
wildest terror, a young man, little removed from 
a lad. He wore a pair of scarlet military trousers, 
but his coat was such as is usually worn by the 
better class of country labourers. His head was 
bare, and the perspiration was streaming from his 
face. 

“Save me! Oh; save me!” he cried. “Ifyou 
have any pity, save me! They will kill me! It 
is war time, you see, and—and deserters are shot. 
Save me, I beg—I implore you! ‘They are after 
me, but they did not see me come in here. Have 
mercy upon me! [ did not mean to desert, but 
I overstaid my time. I was looking for my father. 
They - they come—they come! Oh, God! they 
will kill me?” 

The deserter flung himself at the feet of Dick in 
a paroxysm of tears, and still, in shrieking accents, 
eried for help. 

The faint low sound of a bugle horn came from 
the open air, and the man who had been speaking 
with Dick, walled to the door of the workshop, and 
looked out. 

“ Hal” he said. “There’s a party of light 
cavalry coming along the road, and they point to 
this house. It is all up with him.” 

‘‘ No—no!” cried the deserter. ‘ Oh, I hear the 
sound of horses’ feet! They come—they come! 
Will you not make an attempt to saveme? It will 
be asad thing for you to think afterwards that you 
did nothing for me, and that I was murdered! 
Help! Oh, help me! Let me go somewhere to 
hide!” 

‘‘ They come,” said the man. 

Dick was up to that moment almost paralysed 
with the suddenness of the event; but when he, 
indeed, heard the tramp of the horses’ feet, he 
started into life and energy. 

“ Hold!” he cried; ‘‘ are you sure they did not 
see you come in here ?—are you sure of that ?” 

‘“Yes—yes ; or if they did, they cannot tell if I 
came into this place, or darted through the gate to 
the yard adjoining.” 

“'That’s true,” said Dick. 

‘¢ Here they are,” said the man. 

“ Quick—quick !” cried Dick, as he hastily dis- 
placed the lid of the coffin upon which he had been 
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Lord bless you, 


working. ‘Get in here, lie quite flat, and 
don’t move or speak for your life’s sake. . That do.” 

‘¢ Oh, how can I thank you ?” 

‘Be quiet, that’s all I ask of you.” 

Dick put on the lid of the coffin, and partially 
secured it. He then hastily sat down by it, and 
with his hammer and nails set to work, finishing the 
long row of ornamentation upon the gloomy re- 
ceptacle of the dead, as 1t was intended to be; but as 
it was now the refuge of the living. 

‘ That’s not a bad idea,” ‘said the man. “J 
don’t think they will find him, poor fellow. Let 
you and I be talking quite gently, as if nobody had 
been in here at all, boy. It’s a kind thing of you 
to hide the poor youth. I wouldn't have him found for 
the world. I—feel for him. There was—a some- 
thing in his tones that--that——” 

The ‘stalwart rough-looking man sat down upon 
an unfinished coffin, and held his hard hand over 
his eyes for a moment or two; and then, dashing 
it upon his knee, he said— 

“Well, that’s odd—-But, hush! they are com- 
ing now. Hush !—Mind what you say and do, 
boy.” 

“T will—tap, tap, tap !—They shan’t have him— 
tap, tap, tap, tap !—and I don’t begin to think that 
you are a bad fellow, after all’—tap, tap! 

“Thank you forthe compliment. Hush! They 


| come.” : 
A Sergeant’s guard of Hussars halted at the door 


of the workshop; and the Sergeant, with a couple 
of his men, dismounted, and strode into the place. 
He cast a keen, inquisitive glance about him, and 
the man whose name was Migsley, cried out— 

“Tilloa! Here’s some soldiers! Why, what 
can they want at the coffinmaker’s? Whose dead, 
now ?” 

“The devil!” said the Sergeant, angrily. 

‘* Poor fatherless Hussars!” said Migsley. Tap, 
tap, tap! went Dick’s hammer, as he looked askance 


' at the soldiers. 


‘Come, come,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ stop that 
noise. We are after a deserter, and we saw him 
turn im here somewhere—a young fellow with 
scarlet trousers on. Have you seen such a one ?” 

Migsley shook his head, and so did Dick. The 
Sergeant looked suspicious, and walking up to Dick, 
he placed his foot upon the coffin, and his hand upon 
the boy’s shoulder, ‘as he said— 

“Come, my lad. It will be a crown in your 
way, if you let us know where he is. We saw him 
come in here.” 

“ Phen, your eyes are sharper than mine,” said 
Dick—tap, tap, tap! 

“Oh, nonsense! We could not be deceived, I 
tell you. He is here now. Come—come, tell the 
truth.” ‘ 

Tap, tap, tap, tap! 

** And, mark me, it’s felony to hide a deserter.” 


‘« T suppose,” said Dick, “that’s what makes you” 


think” —tap, tap, tap— ‘that I should be wise 
enough to do it ?”—tap, tap! 

.\ “ Just look betwixt these boards, men,” cried the 
Sergeant, and the two soldiers rattled about some 
planks that were against the wall of the workshop ; 
but no deserter was to be found. ‘* Where does 
that door lead to, boy, eh?” , 

“To the house,” said Dick; ‘‘ you can go in, of 
course. Missus is a very nice woman, especially 
if she happens to have any boiling water just at 
hand, and she thinks anybody intrudes.” 

“Oh, umph! Well, I think, we will go the other 
way by the yard. Come on, my men.” 

Migsley had strolled out by the workshop into 
the roadway ; and now, as he came back, he met 
the Sergeant at its door. 

“Tsay, Mr. Sergeant,” he said, ‘‘ has your man 
got a pair of trousers on like yours, with a white 
stripe down ’em ?” 

fy es —iveey” 

4s 7 a countryman’s white coat on, and no 
hat $ 

“ Exactly so.” ~ 

“ And I suppose he can ride ?” 

‘¢ Like the devil himself! There’s not a horse 
in the regiment he can’t manage. Excepting my- 
self, there’s nobody can come near him !” 

‘« Phen, there he goes over yon meadow—No— 
yes—no, he’s gone; but he was there on a horse 
without a saddle, that he must have stolen from 
the fields. He went over a hedge, as if he and the 
animal had been all made of steel springs.” 

“Thank you, that’s the very fellow, you may 
depend. This way, men!come on! He has got 
away, and taken to themeadows. Comeon! We 
shall run him down yet.” 


The Sergeant and his two men mounted again, 
and joining the rest of the guard, they all set off at 
a gallop in the direction that Migsley had indicated. 

“Well,” said Migsley, ‘‘if that fellow ain’t a 
goose anda half, I have no faithina lie.” — 

_ Dick still hammered away furiously at the coffin- 
lid, beneath which lay the deserter, no doubt in no 
very enviable peace of mind from the very narrow 
escape he had had from capture. 

“Wait a bit,” cried Migsley. “‘ Waitabit. Let 
them be well away first before you move at all. 
‘What’s your name, my boy ?” 

“ Dick.” 

_ “Very good. That’s odd, for my name is Dick 
likewise, so it must be a respectable name. Here’s 
somebody coming. Why, it’s Nipps, to be'sure.” 

“ Oh,” said Dick, “‘ what shall we do ?” 

“Tt’s awkward, Stop that hammering. Hilloa! 
Mr. Deserter, do you hear me ?” ; 

“‘T do,” said the deserter, in a muffled voice ; 
“‘but I am very nearly smothered.” 

‘Never mind that ; but hark you, you must keep 
quiet till night, and then make your way to the 
gipsy’s camp, close to the old brook by the south of 
Larchins. Dick will tell you the way. Ask for 
Migsley, when you get there, and you will soon 
see me. Good-by till night. And now, Dick, as 
in truth I don’t want to have anything particularly 
to say to Mr, Nibbs, I will take my leave of you.” 

With these words, Migsley, who had his own 
reasons for avoiding the undertaker, hastily left 
the workshop, and walked very rapidly in the 
other direction to that from which the undertaker 
was coming towards his house. re ; 

How to dispose of the deserter until nightfall 
was to poor Dick a sore puzzle; but as he made 
up his mind to do so, he trusted to good fortune 
to provide him with the means. , 

Mr. Nipps, in a few moments, made his ap- 
pearance in the workshop; but we must defer to 
another chapter a mode of how Dick managed 
with his friend, the hussar, Ob 


CHAPTER VIIL 


DETAILS HOW A VERY EVENTFUL NIGHT PASSED 
AT LARCHINS. _ 


Ir will be recollected that Lionel had an ap- 
pointment with Sir William Watson, in the library 
at. Larchins, which stood for twelve o’clock. It 
sounded strange to poor Lionel—alas! he is poor 
Lionel in the fullest aeceptetion of the term—to 
be compelled to make an appointment with any 
one at such an hour in what should have been his 
own house ; but so it was, and Lionel was doomed 
yet to have stranger things than that, to think of, in 
connection with that house. , : 

Cousin Cecil bad carefully kept her chamber 
during the remainder of the day. She, no doubt, 
waited with some anxiety the return of Mr. Greene 
from London. The Vicar did not show himself 
again upon the premises, although the servants 
would have it that they had overheard Cousin Cecil 


‘talking to some one, and that the voice that replied 


to her sounded wonderfully like that of the Vicar. 

Minna had had communicated to her the projected 
meeting’ in the library, together with its object, 
which she could not but sincerely approve ; and the 
more she saw of the generous consideration of Sir 
William Watson to her and her brother in their siate 
of almost destitution, the more she felt inclined to 
thank Heaven for leaving to themsuchafrend. It 
was too frightful to contemplate what would have 
become of them without him. 

As for Sir William himself, although certainly he 
was rather too much of a partizan to be a good exe- 


| cutor; yet his high sense of honour made even Miss 


Cecil’s interests safe in his hands, and she did not feel 
alarmed that he slept in the house, and was in hourly 
communication with those whom she could not but 
now consider as enemies. The servants of Larchins 
were well enough pleased that Sir William should 
live there, and attended upon him cheerfully. The 
conduct of Cousin Cecil had already been quite 
sufficient to convince them that a great change would 
soon take place in the domestic portion of the esta- 
blishment ; and, indeed, it was pretty clear that she 
intended to make a clear house of Larchins as soon 
as she had the legal and absolute power to do so. 

It was with a heavy heart that poor Lionel kissed 
his sister, and bade her good-night at the door of her 
pbed-room. a 

“« Minna,” he said, “I will let you know as early 
as youare stirring to-morrow, whatever Sir William's 
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and my search brings to light concerning our father’s 

papers. No doubt I shall find some memorials of 

our dear mother, of whom we were too young when 
she died to know much, among the papers, and 
ney will be specially dear to you, Minna, will they 

not? f 

“Oh, yes Lionel, they will, indeed.” 

‘** Allsuch, then, shall belong to you. And now 
good-night; and if we have anxieties, recollect 
that we have no reproaches. There may be deep- 
seated cares for the future in our lives, but our 
hearts have no weight in them, but such as 

' affeetionate regret for the dead has left. That pure, 
dear Minna—that pure soul which only the 
_ innocent of wrong can have, and which, indeed, 
passeth all understanding, is ours.” 

‘Tt is, Lionel. Good-night.” 

_It had been agreed upon between Lionel and Sir 
William, that they should retire to their chambers 
at the usual hour for going to rest at Larchins, 
namely, half past ten, so that Miss Cecil might not 
have any suspicions that they were remaining up 
for any object, and then if she heard, which no 
doubt she soon would do, thas they had retired, 
they thought that in all probability she would be 
glad to rest from the fatigues of rather a harassing 
day, and that then they could easily search in the 
library without observation from any one. 

This innocent plan of operations was well carried 
out; and Lionel, after he had heard twelve strike 
from an old turret clock, that was upon one of 

' the outhouses of the mansion, cautiously opened his 
chamber door, and with a night-lamp in his hand, 
made his way down the staircase to the library. 

The house was profoundly still, and there was 
something very solemn in its deep repose. Perhaps 
it was the ever-present remembrance of the fact, 
that the ancient owner of the place was gone, that 
made Lionel think that there was a much more 
sombre look than usual about the pictures that 
lined the walls of the old staircase, and that the 
air was more cold and heavy than usual in the 
place. 

_ Alas! how strangely death changes even the 
features of a house as’ well as those of the dead! 
Larchins was not the same place that it had been 
since the Colonel no longer breathed beneath its 
root. A melancholy stillness—the very genius of 
mourning, seemed to hang over it and allits contents. 

4 Never again,” said Lionel to himself with a sigh, 
as he reached the foot of the staircase. ‘ Never 
again will this place wear the joyous look it once 
wore. All that has passed away, and the glory of 
Larchins has departed for ever and ever.” : 

Poor Lionel forgot that there were others in the 
great world who would own the place with fresh 

feelings, unshadowed by the grief and by the 
recollection that oppressed him. ' 

‘He saw that a dim light shone through the 
key-hole of the library door. Sir William was 
- peforeliand with him. Opening the door very 
gently, the young man, who should have been the 
ieit of all the rich appointments of that splendid 
apartment, glided into the room. Sir William was 
\ sitting in thé great chair that had been so often 

occupied by the old Colonel. 
~ Is that you, my boy ?” 

‘Yes, sir, I am here. I thought I would not 
come too soon; but I see you are beforehand with 
me, Sir William.” 

“ Why, yes, I am; but I couldn’t even pretend 
to sleep, Lione]; so when I heard that the house 
was pretty quiet, I came down here and sat waiting 
for you, and it has done me good so to sil, for 
everything around me reminds me of my old 
friend who has gone, and whom I must, in the 
natural order of things, soon follow.” 

“Don’t speak in that strain, Sir William. What 
would I and Minna do without you, now ?” 

“ Ah, my boy, there is something in that; and 
when I go home to-morrow, I intend, in case any- 


‘good, for I would have taken upon myself to 


| from his eseritoir. 


unlock the escritoir, and a fine old piece of Spanish 
| mahogany it is, too. Ah, Lionel, the head of the 
. fellow that made this has done aching for many a 


thing should happen. to me all of a sudden, you . 


know, to—But no matter: I ought not to speak to 
you about such matters. Come, Lionel, we have 
‘got this old knapsack to look for, and the sooner 
we set about it the better.” ahs 

‘Yes, sir, [hope Minna sleeps to-night,” 


“ Sleep! To be sure she wil. Zounds! why | 


should’nt she, sir? If she don’t sleep, there’s not 
an angel in all heaven but may look out for the 
mght-mare. Sleep, indeed! JI wonder how many 
millions heaped upon millions some people in this 


world would give, if they only had thus far such a | 
peaceful conscience as Minna’s—and yours too, | 


my boy, yours too. So cheer up, Ha, ha! No one 
‘can ever will away that, eh, Lionel ?” 


_| was nothing passed to-night into your hands but the 
| papers that your father left, and which ought to be 


* Yndeed, not, sir. That is a birth-right that all 
may cling to if they please ; and that no villany or 
chicanery can hope to wrest from them.” 

“ True—true. And now here’s: the keys, and we | 
will set to work at once. I found all the keys in 
one of the drawers here. To be sure, that was 
locked, but I’ve opened it. I gave it such a pull 
that I broke it open. EF wonder the spinster did 
not take possession of your father’s keys, Lionel ; 
but if she had, it wouldn’t have done her much 


make’ it a case of open locks whoever knocks, and 
we would soon have found some way to what we 
wanted.” 

Lionel knew the keys well. He had seen his 
father use them often, and so for the matter of that 
had old Sir William Watson in his frequent visits 
to the house. It was with a feeling of great 
emotion that the young man grasped that bund 
of keys, which had beem always sacred to hi 
father’s use, except when upon occasions he ha 
placed them in his hands or inthe hands of Minna, 
with a message to fetch him something he wanted 


‘‘Now, Lionel, where do we begin?” 

“ Here, sir. At the escritoiy upon which you 
have placed a seal very properly.” 

“ Exactly—1 will; but the seal-maker, you know, 
may be the seal-preaker, so there it goes; and now 


long day.” 

“Yes, it has seen a few generations.” 

Lionel found no difficulty in opening the old 

escritoir, where he knew his father loved to keep 
his papers in exquisite order—an order that his 
railitary education, combined with a natural love 
of regularity, had esabled him to practise. 
- here was everything properly tied up and 
labelled ; and as Lionel iooked upon these memorials 
of his father whom he was not to see again in 
this world, he felt the tears rushing to his eyes, 
and his hand shook, as he opened one of the little 
drawers in the old cabinet. 

+‘ Cheer up!” said Sir William. ‘ Cheer up!” 

“7 shall,” said Lionel; *‘ but my grief is young 

et.” 

_ % So it is—so it is, lad. Time will do wonders, 
though, and you will be all right in a little time. 
What have we here? Oh, bills and receipts for 
the last year.—Umph! letters from Christias to 
Midsummer. Ah! Where's the knapsack, Lionel ?” 

“The whole of these drawers slide out, Sir 
William, and behind them is a large receptacle 
for papers, in which it no doubt is. If you will 
take out that end while I take this—thank you, 
that isit. Yousee how they all come out together. 
A little further, Sir Wilham, now. That is it.” 

“ Capital!” said Sir William, as he and Lionel 
got out the sliding lot of drawers, and disclosed be- | 
hind it the receptacle for papers, which the young 
man mentioned. ‘he first visible object was the old 
knapsack that Lionel had mentioned. 

‘Tt is there,” he said. ‘Phat isit, Sir William. 
I care not for any of the papers, but for such records 
of affection and family events as my father, I knew, 
kept in that knapsack.” 

“ Out with it then, my boy, and take possession. 
That, you know, is nine points of the law. It is 

ours.” 

% But I will open it, Sir William, that you may 
see——-” 

“See what ?” 

A deep flush came over the young man’s face 
as he said, in a low tone— 

‘JJ thought that you ought to see that there | 
was no—no—property—nothing of intrinsic value 
in it—that was all.” 

Sir William shook his head, and spoke sadly, as 
he laid his hand upon the young man’s arm— 

‘Lionel, my dear boy, { understand you. I will 
look at what is in the old knapsack; for if evil 
tongues speak evil of you, I will be able to say that 
I saw what I should beable to say I knew, that there 


the sacred property of the son. 
mean. Open the knapsack. Oh, Lionel, how I 
hate the world—that 1 do. But never mind, my 
boy—oh, never mind. I will be your witness to- 
night. Open it, lad.” 

Withagitated fingers, Lionel unstrapped the knap- 
sack. Immediately upon opening it, he found with- 
in it a paper fastened to it, upon which were the 
following words :— 


I know what you 


| not be a certain spinster. 


“ This knapsack belonged to Charles Renton, a, 


soldier in the thirty-seecond regiment of foot, who 


saved my life in an ambuseade in Googeratte. He fell 
in a subsequent engagement on the same day. 
Peace and God’s blessing to his soul. 

“ CaarcEs DANVERS.” 


“ Poor fellow!” said Sir William. 
“Yes, he saved my father,” said Lionel. 
bless him! 


6b God 
They have met again now, Sir Wil- 


| liam.” 


‘To be sure they have, Lionel. Where we shall 
all meet, and where, between you and meé, there will 
But let us see what is 
here. What packet is this? ‘Early letters of 
Minna’s.’ Early, indeed! Why, they are dated 


“Our 


| twenty-two years ago.” 


‘‘ They are my mother’s,” sobbed Lionel. 
dear Minna is named after her.” 

“* Oh—well—be quiet, will you, sir? What do 
you mean by crying here, eh, you dog? There, I 
have put them aside, and here’s another packet. 
‘Memoranda of Lionel,’ and dated the present 
year, too. What is all this about?” 

‘“* T will look, Sir William. With you I have no 
secrets. Let me see, sir. Why, whatisthis? ‘To 
Colonel Danvers.’ Another, too. Why--why, if 
Iam not quite sure that I am not now mad, and 
ever have been, I should say that those two letters 
were in my own handwriting.” 

‘ Your own handwriting, Lionel?” 

* Yes, Sir William. What can be the meaning 
of all this ?” 

Lionel hastily opened one of the letters, and to 
his intense amazement read as follows :— 


“ Dear Fatruer,—tI have no sort of hesitation in 
admitting that all kinds of study are distasteful 
tome. Lamindebt, Ladmit; and I expect a couple 
of thousands from you as soon as possible, or I shall 
try to borrow of one of your old military friends in 
London. You may guess how hard-up for means I 
have been when I have had to sell the old diamond 
ring, with mother’s hair in. I forgot to pick-the 
hair out; but what’s the odds? Send money soon, 
for the Jews are worrying my life out. 

**T am, dear father, yours, 
; ‘“¢ LIONEL.” 

This precious epistle dropped from poor Lionel’s 
hands, and he looked at Sir William as though he 
were about to faint. 

“Why, boy—what’s all this?” cried the Baronet 
—‘‘eh? Come, come—hold up, will you ?. Hilloa!” 

““J—T am better. Oh, Sir William, that letter, 
as I believe there is a God in Heaven—as I hope to 
meet my dear father there, and to look again into my 
mother’s face—as I live, and hope to live again, and 
bow down before the Majesty of God—J did not 
write ut!” 

“IT know you didn’t!” gasped Sir William—* you 
couldn’t !” 

“«'Prue—oh! most true—I could not! 
this is the ring with my mother’s hair !” 

Lionel tore open his vest, and showed Sir William 
that he had the very ring mentioned in the letter 
hanging, by a stout silken cord, round his neck. 

“‘T would not wear it on my finger for the dread 
of losing it.” 

‘‘ Lionel—Lionel, my boy,” said the old Baronet, 
as he took him by the hand, ‘“there has been some 
monstrous villany at work here; and we shall find 


Behold— 


| it out in time, youmay depend. But here is another 


letter. What says it?” 

“T dread to read it. It is too sickening to think 
of what it may contain.” 4 

“Yes, but you must know, and you ought; so I 
will read it to you. Jn order to unravel al} this web 
of villany, Lionel, that has proved your ruin, you 
must shrink from nothing, Shall I read it?” 

“Jf you will, sir.” 

‘Very good. Here it is, then. Oh, there is not 
so much of it as of the other, but, perhaps, it is as 
much to the frightful purpose. 

“¢ Duar FarHEr,—It’s no use denying the bills. 
J did sign them in your name, so you had better pay 
them, It’s only a couple of thousands, and you may 
deduct it from what I’m to get in the long run, you 
know. I must live, and youth is the season for 
pleasure. 

iF Vours, 


eb LIONEL.’ ” 
“Oh, God!” said Lionel, clasping his hands 
“ And did my father believe that I wrote him such 
letters ?” 
“Tt seems so, Lionel ; but neither you nor I can 
tell how many confirmatory circumstances hedged 
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them round. The authors of these vile fabrications 
laid their plans well, you may depend. But here are 
other papers. Stop—this is a Bill of Exchange for 
a thousand pounds, and paid, by the signature being 
crossed over. It purports to be accepted by your 
father, and the drawer isa Mr. Black—Black enough, 
no doubt. But what have we at the back? Listen, 
Lionel. ‘My name forged upon the bill by my own 
boy.’ And here is another for the same amount. 
Oh, Lionel ! we know now why you are disinherited, 
and only left the fifty-two pounds a-year.” 

Lionel rose from his chair, and paced the room 
with the most frantic gestures, 

“Oh!” he cried, ‘+ is there no justice in the world? 
Is there no bolt in Heaven to reach the wretch who 
has done me all this wrong? I shall go mad—mad 
—mad !” 

‘No, you won't,” said Sir William. ‘ It’s done 
now, Lionel, and it can’t be helped, I tell you; but 
it is a good thing. that we have come across these 
documents : they might have got into other hands. 
We will take advice upon them.” 

“Advice! Willany advice bring my dead father 
from the grave, to let him see that I am innocent? 
Oh! Sir William, this will break my heart !” 

‘Stuff! You knew there was something wrong; 
and now that you know what it is, you ought to be 
better pleased than when you didn’t. There I have 
packed up the knapsack. There seems to be lots of 
other papers in it; but you can look them over 
yourself whenever you feel inclined; and I promise 
you, Lionel, that if I live, I will spare neither 
time, trouble, nor money, to get at the bottom of 
this frightful villany.” 

‘ My dear friend, whom ought we to suspect ?” 

‘¢ Cousin Cecil!—Oh, Cousin Cecil!” said Minna, 
at this moment rushing into the library, with only 
a shawl thrown hastily over her night-dress. 

‘ The spinster ?” cried Sir William. 

“ Minna!” exclaimed Lionel, as she crouched 
down at the feet of her brother in trembling terror. 
‘‘ Minna, you here?” 

‘‘On, you both protect me, for she is mad, I 
think. It is Cousin Cecil. Oh, it is horrible! 
Her eyes——” 

Sir William half uttered an expression, concern- 
ing the eyes of Cousin Cecil, that we need not 
further explain. 

« Por God’s sake, Minna, explain yourself!” said 
Lionel. ‘‘ What has alarmed you ?” 

‘““T knew you were here, Lionel, as you told me, 
and I could not sleep. Some one rattled the lock 
of my cliamber door. In terror, I opened it, and saw 
Cousin Cecil. She is walking like a ghost through 
the house, and in her sleep, I think.” 


Sir William perpetrated a long whistle. One 
struck by the turret clock at that moment. 
‘¢ Walking in her sleep?” said Lionel. ‘‘ Miss 


Cecil walking in her sleep? Are you sure of that, 
sister ?” 

‘Oh, hush!—hush! Yes, Lionel, I saw her— 
indeed, I did, Sir William. Her eyes are fixed, 
and she mutters to herself. She looks, too, fright- 
ful. I felt that I could only fly here for refuge. 
Oh, Heaven protect us! she comes !—she comes !” 

“The devil she does!” said Sir William, as he 
caught up a chair. 

“Hush!” said Lionel. ‘‘ Not a word. Let me 
watch her, and speak not, Sir William. I implore 
you to be still.” ? 

Minna crouched down close to Lionel’s feet, and 
the door of the library, which had swung partially 
shut, wasslowly pushed open, and, in her night-dress, 
with her hands clasped before her, and moving by 
strange spasmodic jerks, Cousin Cecil, evidently in 
a deep sleep, made her appearance upon the thresh- 
old of the room, 

The old baronet staggered back till the wall stopped 
him; Minna hid her face in her hands, and clung 
to Lionel; and over the young man there crept a feel- 
ing of horror that he could scarcely do battle with. 

Cousin Cecil looked so like a spectre. 

Slowly she moved into the room, and in a low 
fluttering whisper, she spoke— Y 

““Hush—hush! No noise—no—no noise : all 
sleeping. The papers—the papers—keys—where 
are they now? Hush—hush—the keys—the keys. 
All burnt now—the grave and fire hides all. Hush 
—hush! All mine—mine, now.” 

She moved towards the large table in the centre 
of the room. It was a circular one, in which there 
were many drawers. It was one of those drawers 
that Sir William had forced open to get the keys 
and now Cousin Cecil touched that drawer. : 

‘‘ Papers—papers,” she muttered. ‘The bills 
—the letters—all safe—safe—safe. Hush ! sleep- 


ing all—sleeping. The old man is dead. Well, 
dead—yes, but where is the body? Who will tell 
me where the body is? Ah, the papers !—safe, 
quite safe.” 

There was in the drawer some writing-paper, 
which she seized. The crackle of it in her hand 
seemed to satisfy her, and holding it tightly, she 
turned to leave the room, muttering as she went— 

“ Safe—safe. All safe. Nonoise. The old man 
in his grave, and the papers in the fire, Hush! 
oh, hush! But where is the body ?” 

She reached the door of the room, and amid the 
most breathless stillness of those who had watched 
her movements, she slowly passed out. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TURKS AND ARABS. 
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“ AuTHOUGH of a grave, phlegmatic, and even a 
listless exterior, the Turk is remarkable for his 
gentleness towards his children, and he makes no 
difference between them and his slaves or other ser- 
vants. Jn addition to alms to the widow and the 
orphan, his generosity is frequently exercised in 
constructing mosques, khans, and fountains; trees 
and burial-grounds are his delight ; and horses, dogs, 
cats, and pigeons share in his consideration : scarcely 
anywhere else are birds so tame and so much linked 
with mankind as they are in Turkey ; even children 
respect their nests, and it is not by any means un- 
common to find tombstones on which, in addition 
to the sculptured devices indicating the vocation and 
sometimes also the manner of the death of the de- 
ceased, a little basin has been hollowed out by the 
workmen, in which the smaller birds find a supply 
of water. These tombstones are usually beneath 
the shade of a cypress tree or a rose bush. 5 

““In summing up the character, it may here b 
observed that truth, openness, and candour, content- 
ment and entire resignation to his lot, are qualities 
seldom denied by any one to the Turk. His 
memory is extraordinary, and his judgment is gene- 
rally sound, while the safety of travellers, as well 
as the attention commonly paid to them, sufficiently 
proves his fidelity and hospitality. Religion, such 
as it is, being founded on the Khoran, pervades 
almost every act of his life, and mixes with every 
occupation. Frequent prayer is universally practised, 
whether the individual be in the bath, the field, the 
coffee-louse, or the mosque ; and, as alms are freely 
bestowed, abject poverty may be said to be scarcely 
known in the country.” 

This contrasts well with the character of the Arab, 
which we select for a great variety of information 
on the habits of this always interesting people. 
Colonel Chesney's impressions of the natives are. 
we observe, invariably favourable; and he found 
the Arabs desirous of entering into friendly rela- 
tions with us. 

“It is difficult to imagine any contrast more 
striking than that which 1s presented by the Beda- 
win in a town, and the same man when breathing 
the air of the desert. In the latter case, although 
indifferent to the beauties of nature, his spirits be- 
come elevated, the indolence and silence which 
characterises him in a town is exchanged for the 
highest degree of animation; and he indulges his 
lively imagination in inventing or relating tales, 
and at intervals, on a journey, screaming out some 
wild song, which, however agreeable to himself and 
encouraging to his camel, is anything but har- 
monious to a stranger. His cheerful disposition, 
his frugal repast, and an active, hardy life, are 
well calculated to secure the best possible state of 
health, with unimpaired faculties, till an advanced 
age ; his quickness of sight and hearing are scarcely 
exceeded by those of the North American Indians, 
and the habits of an erratic life have taught him to 
trace the footsteps of any particular individual or 
animal. This singular power is called kiafat, or 
ath, according to Burckhardt, and is said to be more 
particularly possessed by the tribe of Moodlij.. An 
Arab has been known to trace the footsteps of his 
camel for six days along a sandy valley which has 
been crossed in every direction by thousands of 
other footsteps, and also to name every individual 
who had passed. He is accustomed, also, by placing 
the mark of his foot at a certain spot, in a particular 
direetion, to make known to his friends that he has 
been there, and also the route he has taken. His 
tack enables him to find his way across the desert 
independently of the compass, whieh is rarely ‘used 
by him on land.”— Colonel Chesney's Expedition. 


A Potar Mipxicut.—We pulled back again 
towards our former station. By this time we 
scarcely knew whether it was night or day. We 
had a sort of idea that we had been a night and a 
day away from the ship, but of that we were not 
certain. We had made repeated attacks upon the 
biscuits and canister of preserved meats; but 
although the appetites of steady-living people at 
home are pretty fair time-keepers, we found ours of 
little use in that way here. 1 suspected it was again 
night, but I could searcely think it possible, the 
time seemed to have passed so rapidly. But there 
was a stillness about the air that must have struck 
every one as peculiar to the dead hour of the night ; 
and although I have noticed it in far different situa- 
tions, it never struck me so forcibly as it did here. 
The light passing breezes and cats’-paws which had 
dimpled the water for some hours back had died 
away. It was now so calm that a feather dropped 
from the hand fell plumb into the sea. But it was 
the dead stillness of the air which was so peculiar. 
No hum of insect, none of the other pleasant sounds 
which betoken it is day and that Nature is awake,’ 
can be expected here even at mid-day in the height 
of summer twenty miles from land, and that land 
far within the Arctic circle, where, if one may say 
so, a third of the year is one long continuous day. 
Yet there is a most perceptible difference ; there is a 
stir in the air around, a sort of silent music heard 
during day which is dumb during night. Is it not 
strange that the deep stillness of the dead hour of 
night should be as peculiar to the solitude of the 
icy seas as to the centre of the vast city ?— Goodsir’s 
Voyage. 

‘LEST FOR THE PRESENCE OF CHLOROFORM.—THE 
ALLEGED MurvER aT CLarHamM.—Dr. Snow placed 
on the table, at the last meeting of the Westminster 
Medical Society, the apparatus which he used for 
detecting the presence of chloroform m the dead 
body. He said that the process was. a modification 
of one described in the Journal de Chimie Medicale 
for March, 1849. The blood or portion of the body 
to be examined was put into a flask, from which 
there proceeded a tube, which was made red-hot in 
part of its course. Another glass tube, attached to 
the extremity of the latter, was moistened inside 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, and terminated 
in a Wolfe’s bottle, the interior of which was also 
moistened with the same solution. Heat being 
applied to the flask by means of the chloride of 
calcium bath, the vapour given off had to pass through 
the red-hot tube, and any chloroform which might 
be present was decomposed, and the chlorine and 
hydrochloric acid gas being set free, were arrested | 
in the next tube, where they formed a white precipi- 
tate of chloride of silver, which became rapidly 
darkened in colour by the action of light. The na- 
ture of the precipitate could be further proved by 
cutting the tube with a file, and introducing a drop 
or two of nitric acid into one portion, and of solution 
of ammonia into the other. He had distinctly 
detected the presence of chloroform, by this process, 
in two kittens, killed by inhaling the vapour, on 
six successive days after the death of the animals, 
although no precautions were taken to protect the 
bodies trom the air, and the quantity inhaled by 
each kitten must have been less than one minim, 


Tue Axcric Srarcurne Expeprtion.—Recently 
a Parliamentary paper was printed, containing an 
estimate of the sums required to provide for the ex- 
penses on account of the Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tions, under the commands of Captain Austin and 
Captain Penny. ‘he wages to seamen and marines | 
are estimated at twenty-one thousand one hundred 
and thirty one pounds; for victuals for the same, 
eight thousand four hundred and eighty pounds ; 
naval stores, five thousand four hundred pounds ; 
medicines and medical stores, five hundred and fifty 
pounds; and miscellaneous services, eight thousand 
three hundred and sixty-eight pounds—making the 
sum of thirty-three thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds. The supplementary estimate 
of the Royal Navy for the current year amounts in 
the whole to fifty-eight thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds. 4 

Errects ov Nre@uecrine VACCINATION.—The 
Liverpool Journal states that serious ravages were 
making by the small-pox amongst a vast number of 
children in and about St. Helen’s. It is attributed 
to some objections raised against the system by 
nearly all the mothers, who declined having them 


‘vaccinated ; so much:so, that during the last season, 


comparatively speaking, very few children were vac- 
cinated by those appointed for that purpose. It has 
been asserted that there were, a few days ago, some 
twenty children dead in one street in St, Helen’s. 
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A VISIT TO PITCAIRN’S ISLAND 
IN 1848. 


In the month of February, 1848, we left Valpa- 
raiso in her Majesty’s ship Calypso, to which ship I 
then belonged, with orders to visit several of the 
islands in the Southern Pacific Ocean, to communi- 
cate with the different consuls and missionaries, and 
to afford such assistance as lay in our power. When 
it was known among the inhabitants of Valparaiso 
and the men-of-war in the roadstead that we were to 
visit the romantic island of Pitcairn, subscriptions 
poured in from all quarters, and Bibles, Prayer and 
hymn-books, whale-boats, clothes, medicines, rope, 
twine, fishing-line and hooks, agricultural and other 
implements, with various other objects, were col- 
lected: an emulation existed among the subscribers 
who should contribute most. : 

After a fair passage, on the 9th of March Pitcairn 
hove insight; and as the distance diminished between 
thé ship and the island, this last presented itself like 
bluff and sturdy rock raising its head towards Heaven. 
The wind blew, and the rain fell, and the hopes of 
landing were almost abandoned, when a whale-boat 
was espied coming from the land towards the ship, 
urged by several sturdy rowers, who, as they came 
within hail, begged permission to be allowed to come 
alongside. Christians, Quintals, Adams, Youngs— 
all familiar names—were amongst them, and glad 
and happy were they to see an English man-of-war 
and English faces. As no prospect of our landing 
for that evening existed, they requested leave of the 
captain to remain on board for the night; and a very 
pleasant evening was spent listening to their stories. 

On the 10th we made for the shores, and received 
a cordial reception. The beach of Bounty Bay was 
lined with the inhabitants in readiness to receive us, 

‘and 200 feet above all on the landing the female 
population had gathered to pour forth a warm-hearted 
expression of delight at our arrival. Among the 
females, the Anglo-Saxon feature predominated. 
Men, women, and children, crowded around us, and 
showed us their houses and their settlement. In 
each house pigs, yams, taro, and potatoes, were 
cooked for our entertainment, and cocoa-nut milk 
given us as drink, no wine or spirit being allowed 
among them excepting as a medicine. What they 
considered curiosities, or what ‘they thought would 
please, were shown —as the spots remarkable for any 

articular meident, and the various remains belong- 
ing to the aboriginal inhabitants. It was a holiday 
to them, and they made it one to us. 

It was in 1789 the Bounty made this island, having 
on board at the time nine Englishmen, six Tahitian 
men, and twelve Tahitian women. The names of 
the Englishmen were—Fletcher Christian, mate ; 
Edward Young, midshipman ; William Brown Gar- 
diner, John Mills, Matthew Quintal, M‘Coy, J. 
Williams, Isaac Martin, and John Adams. They 
anchored the ship off Bounty Bay, and commenced 
unloading her of provisions and other necessaries ; 
but before all had been taken out she was set 
on fire by J. Mills, for what reason no one could 
tell. In 1793 the Tahitians, treated as slaves, rose 
upou the English, and massacred several of them. 
Amongst the rest was Fletcher Christian, who, for 
some time past, devoured by remorse and brooding 
over the act he had committed, had kept aloof from 
everybody. The remaining whites, uniting, made 
an attack upon the Tahitians, and cut them off to 
# man. In 1794, several of the women, rendered 
unhappy by the constant jealously and bickerings 
of the whites, determined upon quitting the island ; 
but after builing araft for the purpose and launch- 
ing it, they found it useless. Some quiet followed 
until 1798, when M’Coy succeeded in distilling a 
small quantity of spirit from the root of the ti plant; 
the kettle belonging to the Bounty was converted 
into a still, and the abundance of spirituous liquor 
this process afforded, was the cause of much in- 
toxication. M’Coy, the chief promoter of these 
degrading scenes, and the original distiller, was 
seized with repeated fits of delirium tremens, in 
one of which the wretched man, tying a stone around 
his neck, threw himself from one of the rocks into 
the sea, and was drowned. There now remained 
three ofthe original nine—M. Quintal, Ed. Young, 
and J. Adams. The first, anxious and ambitious 
to reign alone and have the whole command to 
himself, attempted the lives of the other two; but 
failing in hig murderous views, and becoming by 
this act an object of mistrust, was himself put to 
death. He was knocked on the head with an axe 
and despatched. In 1800, Ed.- Young dyimg of 
asthma, John Adams was left the sole male sur- 
Vivor of the original number, Thus in the space 


of a few years all implicated in the mutiny, with 
this solitary exception, were swept away. 

From the experience of his chequered life, and 
from the miseries entailed upon his companions by 
their vices and their crimes, John Adams deter- 
mined upon bringing up the offspring of his 
doomed companions in the strictest principles of 
religion, and the severest maxims of morality ; he 
framed a code of laws, and from the Bible and 
Common Prayer Book of the church of England, 
he founded the religion which was to be that of 
the future inhabitants of the island. Rigid and 
severe in his own conduct, he became as stern and 
inflexible as a Spartan; determined upon carrying 
into effect the laws he had promulgated, and intent 
upon punishing any infringement of them, some 
of his first laws were tinged with the spirit of a 
Draco. He sat as judge ; condemning to death his 
own daughter, who had violated the law, the 
severity of the punishment caused the inhabitants 
to rise against its execution, and to take her under 
their protection against so unnatural a decision. 

Tt was in 1808 that the first ship after the Bounty 
touched at the island of Pitcairn, very much to the 
alarm of John Adams, and to the astonishment of 
all the natives, to whom such a phenomenon was 
unprecedented. The-ship was the Topaz, and its 
commander, Capt. Folger, landed, and was himself 
much astonished to find that any one still existed 
from the ill-fated Bounty. He said that chance 
alone had Jed him to the island, which pacified the 
fears of the old man, Adams. The astonishment of 
the younger natives at the sight of this floating 
monster of the {deep—a ship—was very great. In 
1814 his Britannic Majesty’s ships Briton and Tagus 
made the island, and as they approached the land 
were astonished to find good English spoken by 
the -natives, who came alongside in canoes, but 
still more so at their advanced state of civilisation, 
Since that period they have been frequently visited, 
by whalers chiefly, who touch here for the purpose 
of refreshment. 

The arable part of the island is considered to ex- 
tend over 400 acres ; but of this one-tenth solely is 
under cultivation; this produces enough for their 
wants, and a sufficiency to supply the whalers 
touching for stock; the greatest number visiting 
them in the space of one year has been forty-nine ; 
for the last eight years the average number of 
vessels visiting the island has been eighteen per 
year, before that period but two or three touched 
annually ; it was, therefore, an over anxiety and an 
ignorance of the resources of the island, which 
induced John Adams to recommend emigration. A 
real cause for anxiety is their want of water; this 
supply is solely derived from rain water, collected 
in tanks. Of these;there are three ; the largest is si- 
tuated high up the hill, and is calculated to contain 
about sixteen tons, the capacity of the other two is 
about eight tons each. During the rains which fall 
very heavily in the months of March, April, and 
May, water will filter through the soil, and trickle 
down the sides of the rocks in sufficient quantity to 
water a ship; but this cannot be depended on for 
any length of time. The land produces Indian corn, 
yams, common and sweet potatoes, bananas, plain- 
tains, fei, and bread fruit. The crop of the latter 
is very uncertain, the island being too much ex- 
posed, and the latitude too high, although this 
bountiful and beautiful tree is found in a flourishing 
state in Rio de Janeiro, which is almost in the same 
lattitude. 

Pine apples and cocoa-nuts also flourish, as do ar- 
rowroot and tobacco. Besides the goats mentioned 
above, hogs and poultry are abundant; the fish 
eaten are albacore, mullet, giropa, snappers, (a small 
red fish) small sharks, three different kinds of a 
small white fish, with plenty of shell fish. The 
small fish are caught in nets, whilst a line and hook 
are used for entrapping the larger ones, which are 
generally found in water varying in depth from 100 
to 120 fathoms; many of these, when drawing up 
to the surface, are carried away by that rapacious 
monster, the shark, which at certain seasons abounds. 
The trees found on the island are the miro, cocoa-nut, 
pandanus, and tapan ; these are chiefly used in the 
construction of their houses ; Puran (Hibiscus ti- 
liaceys), used for making wheelbarrows exclu- 
sively ; tutue or candle-nut (Aleurites triloba) ; the 
kernel of its nut is strung, and used in lieu of a 
torch, 

This island, long before the mutineers of the 
Bounty had chanced upon it, had been inhabited 
by a race of people whose bones, utensils, and vari- 
ous other implements, have been occasionally dug 


| Up, and are similar to those found amongst the 


many islands that stud the Pacific, thus testifying 
to these people being a branch of the widely ex- 
tended Polynesian race. Adzes, hooks, axes, chisels 
made of basalt, were shown and given us as witnesses 
to their existence ; the foundations of houses have, 
in several places, been found, and in one spot a 
large tank, which is now in use, and is the largest 
of the three mentioned above. The Gambier 
islanders of the present day believe that their fore- 
fathers originally came from Pitcairn. It is thought 
that about the middle of last century the remains 
of these aborigines emigrated for good from this 
island, and sought refuge among the Marquesas, 
but,, jealousies arising, they were killed and eaten 
by the fierce cannibals of this beautiful group. 

On the face of a rock overhanging Rope Bay— 
so called from its having been explored by the 
mutineers on their first arrival on the island, and 
from the circumstance of its having being plumed 
by Captain Beechey—I had heard that hierogly- 
phics, the memorials of this extinct race, were to 
beseen; I, therefore, determined upon visiting them, 
and taking as my guide Arthur Quintal, an intelli- 
gent man, we commenced our ascent towards a 
part of the ridge or spur that bounds the island. 
Passing through the Miro Valley—so called from 
the miro-tree abounding—we overlooked St. Paul’s, 
which, for its beauty, the luxuriance and the diver- 
sity of its trees, is considered to be the garden of 
Pitcairn; I was led through this beautiful scenery 
to the height overhanging the place we were to 
visit. From this pinnacle the sight was grand 
indeed ; the immense Pacific lay extended ‘in a vast 
expanse before us; but as I looked into the ba 
beneath, down a precipitous rock, and being told 
that down this lay my path, I felt a horror at the 
thought, [ forgot all about the magnificence that 
surrounded me, and my blood curdled within me; 
but as my guide said that not only himself, but 
many of the inhabitants had performed the feat, I 
thought I might try, and as prudence dictated, I 
would return or proceed. Downwards we pro- 
gressed, amid pandanus and small miro trees, the 
long leaves of the former, from their toughness, 
serving as handropes, until we arrived at the shoul- 
der of the rock; I stopped and looked downwards 
and around. I felt lost in astonishment. I saw no 
possibility of continuing our way, for no signs of a 
path existed or any symptoms of a good hold 
beyond what the herbs or small fissures in the 
rock presented; but urged by my guide, who 
assisted me as he would a child, and encou- 
raged me by his kindly modulated voice,—I de- 
scended, and continued to do so until the bare rock, 
without a herb to lay hold of, or a chink or fissure 
to hang by, barred my further progress; along this, 
to me, apparently impracticable path, my guide pro- 
ceeded, still encouraging, and I followed, resting one 
foot after the other upon his hand ; and as I stood, 
my foot’s sole resting place in that hand, I felt that 
one slip, one hesitation on either part woukd have 
plunged us both into the yawning chasm, to be 
dashed on the pebbles beneath. The waves lashing 
themselves against the rocks into a fuxious foam ; 
the rushing sound of the majestic waters as they 
chafed on numberless blocks of lava and pebbles 
breaking in a voice of thunder, the beetling and 
bare rock above, with the dreadful precipice , be- 
neath, the foam, which, by its whiteness, dazzled my 
eyes at a distance of three hundred feet below, 
created within me a shuddering dread. I closed 
the churned foam and giddy precipice from my 
vision—the sound of waters ringing in my ears, and 
feeling that having ‘‘ stept in so far, returning were 
as tedious as go o’er,” I reasoned courage back to 
me. The stepping-stones were so but in name, and 
I wished my hands had been exhausting machines 
to have clung more firmly to my hold. The kind 
voice of the guide, however, still urged me onwards, 
and gave firmness to my foot; step after step I 
overcame, until at last the dreadiul precipice was 
passed, and I stood on the ledge comparatively safe. 
Now that the danger was past, though stili on a 
precipice two hundred and fifty fect high, a tremor 
ran through me at the mere recollection of what we 
had done. Not until you have grained the beach 
is the path sure, and when I plazed my foot upon 
horizontal terra firma, I felt as one relieved of a 
heavy burden. 

As I looked upwards, I could not trace the path 
by which we had descended—so seep, so precipi- 
tous, that I scarcely gave credit to my having per- 
formed the feat; I felt as one bejvildered, as one 
just aroused from a painful dream, too dreadful for 
reality. Had I been placed at the foot of the 
precipice where I now stood, and been told that my 
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path to the summit lay upwards on the face of this 
tock, I should have pronounced it next to impos- 
sible. 

We proceeded over huge blocks of lava that 
strewed the strand, washed by the waves. On the 
face of a high, beetling rock, at the bottom of the 
bay, hieroglyphics of some antiquity are hewn ; 
the surface of the rock, eaten away by time and the 
action of the sea air, has rendered the sculpture 
indistinct in several places, yet it is sufficiently 
defined to allow the eye to follow and discern the 
lines, These sculptured symbols of some ancient 
mysteries were evidently the work of some abori- 
ginal people, whether to commemorate an event 
or as emblematic of some religious rite, is of 
scourse unknown. 
seirele, perhaps hieroglyphic of eternity, and seve- 
‘ral other indistinct figures, constitute the whole. 


Besides these hieroglyphics, several idols have | 


been found, and not very long ago a rude statue 
was given to one of the ships visiting Pitcairn, the 
watives attaching no value to the religious remains 
of a people they term ‘‘the Pagans.” Amongst! 
the Solomon Isles, and,.if I am rightly informed, 
the New Hebrides, hieroglyphics have also ‘been’ 
found. 

A short time after my return the bell tolled for the 

inhabitants to assemble, our captain having ex- 
pressed a wish to speak a few words ere leaving 
them for good; when the elders and_all the people 
had congregated,-Captain Worth said that he felt 
much pleasure in finding that they were doing so 
well, he trusted that they would. persevere in their 
‘present condition, that the interest evinced by the 
world.at large depended upon their state of morality 
andstheir attachment and devotion to their religion ; 
to abandon these would be to take away all that 
was interesting, and that called. for the sympathy 
and assistance of their fellow creatures throughout 
the British werld; he left them with.a sincere wish 
for their well-being and their happiness,.and a cor- 
dial hope that they would ever continue in the right 
path, When the hour for parting came, the 
islanders, hand in hand, accompanied us to the 
‘beach, expressing their gratitude to us for our kind- 
ness in visiting them. ‘The ‘boats that brought us 
on board, waited alongside until the ship was fairly 
under weigh, and the rowers, then standing erect, 
waved their hats, and. gave us one cheer for old 
England. As the canvas spread to the wind, and 
the ship moved onwards to her destination, a cloud 
of smoke was. seen to arise from the settlement, fol- 
jJowed by the report of a gun; this was their last 
farewell, and) the last signal given by Pitcairn, The 
gun:thus fired had, for the last fitty years, lain. at’ 
the bottom of the sea, one of the Bounty’s guns ; 
sand much ingenuity, perseverance, and labour, were 
exiubited in the placing it where it now is—a height 
of ti#e2 hundred feet’ above the level of the sea: it 
is miych honey combed, is seldom fired, and then 
by maans of a long train, the natives being well 
aware «of the dangers attendant upon the experi- 
ment. $esides this gun, other articles taken trom 
the Bounty" are in their possession : a portion of a 
Troughton's sextant and the pump nozzle were given 
with other ew iosities to the officers. Evening soon. 
closed upen us, and shut out. the view of the 
curious and interestiug island of Piteairn.— Diary of 
an Officer. 


CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


[FROM PUNCH]. 
A POHTICAL INTERREGNUM. 
‘TERE has been a considerable gap in the suc- 
eession to the _Poet-Laureateship, though it is rather 
singular that t here should be any interregnum what- 
sever, for if poeta nascitur non fit, we ought to find a 
poet.already born for the office, and not be com- 
pelled to look; out for the poeta, who when fit may 
bea miss-fit, ¢md be incapable of wearing the crown 
of laurel. M.any are of opinion that the pause in the 
succession has: been caused by a necessity for taking 
in the diadem, that, though not too large for tlie 
‘temples of the. late laureate, would completely bon- 
net the individual who may be selected to come 
-after him, 


The chief diffieulty we see about the office, is 
the fact of there being nothing to do init. The 
virtues of our: Queen are of too matter-of fact a sort, 
‘and of too evrery-day occurrence, to be the subject 
“of ‘mere holiclay odes, or, indeed, of fiction in. any 
‘shape. As the angler refused to go fishing, because 


o 


A bird, a figure of a man, a’ 


there were no fish, so the Poet Laureate finds a 
difficulty in employing his fancy, because the virtues 
of the Sovereign form such a prosaic matter of fact 
as to afford no opportunity for mere flattery to play 
the lyre. If any duties are to be attached to the 
Laureateship, we would propose that they should 
consist of the task of giving a poetical turn to that 
otherwise very dull and uninteresting affair, the 
Court Circular, which fills the somewhat con- 
temptible duty of Paul Pry in constant attendance 
on what ought to be the domestic privacy of royalty. 
As an illustration of what we mean, we give the fol- 
lowing specimen :— 
This morning at an early hour, 
In Osborne’s peaceful grounds, j 
The Queen and Prince—’spite of a shower— 
Took their accustomed rounds. j 
With them, to bear them company, i 
Prince Leiningen he went, j 
And with the other royal three 
‘The Duchess, eke, of Kent. 


His Royal ‘Highness Prince of Wales 
Went forth to take the air ; 

The Princess Royal, too, ne’er fails 
His exercise to share. 

On'the young members of the flock 
Was tenderest care ‘bestowed, 

For 'two'long hours'by the clock 
Théy walked—they ran—they rode, 


‘Calmly away the hours wear 
In Osborne’s tranquil shade, 
And to the dinner-party there 
Was no.addition made. 
Judge-Advocate Sir'D. Dundas 
Having returned to town, 
The Royal Family circle has 
Settled serenely down. 
“OnE Swallow does not make a summer,” as the 
Cook from Eton Square said at Herne Bay, when 
she was told there was but one Policeman. 


THE STRONGEST THING IN THE WORLD: 


Tuer Camel has a peculiar way of remonstrating 
when.too much.is put upon her back. She turns 
round, and sighs. Ifthe sighs take no effect, she 
weeps. The tears are generally irresistible, and 
she is allowed her own way. We have’héeard of the 
same expedient being resorted to when ladies con- 
sider themselves ‘‘ too much put upon.” 
round, and weep, and instantly they are allewed 
their own way. ‘The strongest thing in the world is 
decidedly.a woman’s tear, for we never knew aman. 
yet who could stand. up against it! 4 


METROPOLITAN MELODIES. 
Arr.— The Meeting of the Waters.” 
TuBReE’s not in the wide world an odourless sweet © 


Than the -stench that’s exhaled where the Thames, | 


waters meet ! 
Oh, the last sense of smelling my nostrils must 
close, 
Ere the stench of those waters offend not my nose. ~ 
Vile scent of Thamesis, howe’er can I rest, 
And know you, perchance, may engendera pest— 


‘Till the law, bidding shameful monopolies cease, 
Lets us wash in, or drink, our pure water in:peace ? 
OFFICIAL FALSE ALARM. 

Ata: moment of considerable doubt and interest 
as to the disposal of the Chancellorship, considera- 


ble excitement was occasioned in legal circles, by 
hia report-which got into. extensive circulation, .that 


-}iMr.' Briefless had actually had an interview on the 
_fPsubject:of the Great Seal. On further inquiry, it: 
-| turned out that the rumour originated in a fact 


somewhat analogous to the subject of the, Great 
/Seal-namely, that Mr. Briefless had been to see 
‘the Hippopotamus. 


AN IMPERFECT BISHOPRIC. 


A Correspondent, who dates from Hanwell, begs 
to call our, attention to an imperfection in our 
episcopal institutions, inasmuch as the Bishopric of 
Liand-aff, being ’Alf-Land, must be an imperfect 
sea, (see.) (We have placed this in the’ hands of the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, who willact accordingly.) 

“ The Roar Material.”-—One of Verdi's operas. 


‘Ir is rumoured that the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey are about to be sold, and that it is probable 
they will fall into the hands of the Roman Catholics, 
who, it is stated, intend erecting a very splendid ca- 


They turn’ { 


A SUMMER’S MORNING. 


A film of gladness glimmer’s o’er the fields, 
And fruitful nature swells her teeming board; 
A wand of verdure o’er the earth she wields, 
And, lo! from out the bosom of the sward, 
Rising in myriads at her beck, and gor’d 
With mouldy struggles, up the clover springs, 
Shaking its honey’d crimson—while restor’d 
To pristine life the heavenward lark now sings,, 
Soaring from yellow corn upon its dewy wings. 
The grassy glades now woo me to repose 
Along the flowery margin of young rills, 
Prattling their liquid weleome, where fhe rose 
A satiate essence on the air distils: : 
The distant clacking of the homestead mills, 
The sharpening clink of seythes where mowers 
sweep i 
‘The gleaming steel] around—each murmur fills 
My thrilling soul, 2ll on my senses creep, 


| Till T.am fain, from every joy of heart, to weep. 


For Ihave loved the woodlands from my birth, 

And doated on their green display of leaves; 

The meanest nook of Nature on this earth 

‘Hath latent charms whose desolation grieves . 

My yearning eyes. The-merest shade bereaves 

Some evanescent insect of the glow ayy 

Ofsunshine where its quick life basks. The 

2 Ssheawes. Js ae 

Ofrustling Autumn, hoary Winter’s snow, 

Are ever dear to me as Springtime’s buds that 
blow. 2 : 

But Summer, with its luxury of boughs, 

Its emerald freshness and resplendent wealth, 

Decoys in more alluring guise, endows 

The pallid cheek more readily with health : 

Luring the world’s fagged denizen by stealth 

To snatch some casual glimpse of moss-clad 

meads key 

Untrampled, or the fluttering commonwealth’ 

Of fickle branches—sowing tender seeds 

‘Of thoughts that sweetly bloom like flowers fron 

idle weed. 

The humble bee now drones o’er musky thyme, 

‘Rifling its virgin buds of sugary sweets ; hi 

The wrestling torrent booms with shout sublime, 

Adown the shelving ridge, and foaming beats, — 

Amid’ the rocks its eurbléss current meets— 

Then glides in sedgy silence thro’ the dells: 

And now the munching flock incessent bleats, 

Where cowslips shake aloft their freckled bells, 

And in blue violet nests the glossy mushroom swells. 
The faint narcissus with its lustrous gold, — 

‘The gorgeous dahlia in its velvet dress, 
The purple heather nestling in the wold, 
The dark-tinged leaves of water-leaping cress, 
The grape green-golden and its tendril tress, 
The sickly lavender, the lilac’s plumes, _ 
The-proud laburnum’s tassel’d. gaudiness, 
The dazzling hyacinth, the aloe’s glooms,— 

All paint the varied scene, or scatter rich perfumes. 
‘A flood of pleasure’ bathes cach humming copse : 
The goldfinch twitters, while its streak’d.wings 
‘The juicy pear from bending twig now drops 
‘With patterme noise about the orchards'lap ; 
In‘elder bark, cool cireulates the sap, 

‘And tingles the soft pith encas’d beneath ; 
While dimly echoes the woodpecker’s rap, 
And Flora twines her humid Summer-wreath,— 

The barley-grain grows hard within ‘its bearded 

“sheath. 
/ WiriitlAM CHarLes ‘Kent. 
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/Punisument or DEATH BY Burninc.—f one of 
“within - 
t . 


your readers: will be surprised to learn that, rH 
the memory of witnesses still alive, a, woman was 
burnt to death, under sentence of the judge of assize, 


_| for the murder of her husband. ‘This crime—petty 


-treason—was formerly punished with fire and faggot, 
and the repeal of the Jaw is mentioned by Lord 
‘Campbell, ina note to his life-of one of our recent 
‘chancellors; but [have not his. work to. refer: to. 
‘The post to which this.woman. was bound stood, till 
recently, in a.field adjoming Winchester. She was: 
condemned to be burnt at the stake, and a raarine, 
her paramour, and.an accomplice in the murder, was. 
condemned to be hanged. A gentleman lately de 
ceased told me the circumstances minutely. I think. 
that he had been at the trial ; putt know that he. 
was at the execution, and saw the wietched woman. 
fixed: to the stake, fire put to the faggots, and her 
body burnt. But I know two persons, still alive, who 


thedral there. 


were present at her execution,—Notes and Queries, 


Ka 


GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS. 


We understand that considerable progress ha 
been made in the preparations for submitting to 
public competition the design for the vast building 
that will be required to carry out this undertaking 
on a scale commensurate with the dignity of the 
nation, ; as. 

We have reason to believe that the following in- 
formation on the subject will be found to be sub- 
stantially correct :— Z 

The building will be about 2,300 feet long, rather 
more than 400 feet across, and the roofed area, will 


probably extend to about 900,000 square feet, or 


upwards of twenty acres. 3 

In the centre of the south front, opposite Prince’s- 
gate, will be placed the principal entrance and 
offices. ‘There will be three other great entrances 
in the centre of the other side of the building. 
Gangways forty-eight feet wide, clear and uninter- 
rupted, excepting by seats, will connect the en- 
trances, and at the intersection of these main lines 
it is proposed to form a grand circular hall for 
sculpture, 200 feet in diameter. Considerable spaces 
surrounding the old trees (which must be carefully 
preserved) will be fitted up with refreshment- 
rooms, surrounding ornamental gardens, with foun- 
tains, &c. 

The vast area destined to be filled with the pro- 
ducts of all climes will be covered with a remark- 
ably simple iron roofing, of forty-eight feet span, 
running from end to end of the building, supported 
by hollow: iron columns, resting on-brick piers, and 
covered very probably with boarding and slate. 

The extent of the roof covering the main avenue 
will be ninety-six feet. The lowest line of the 
main roofing will be twenty-four feet high, and the 
clear height of the central gangway will be about 
fifty feet. The floor will, for by far the greater 
portion of the area, be formed of boarding laid on 
joists and sleeper-walls. The external enclosures 
will in all. cases be constructed of brick. Thelight 
will be principally derived from skylights. 

The central hall will be a polygon of sixteen 
sides, four of which will open into gardens reserved 
around it. Its main walls will be of brick, and 
about sixty feet high. ‘The covering of this splen- 
did apartment will be of iron, and probably domi- 
cal. As the conditions with regard to time, &ce., 
must necessarily be most stringent, contractors will 
no doubt be required to deposit an actual sum of 
money as security for the fulfilment of their res- 
pective contracts. ‘The whole building must be 
finished and delivered up by January 1, 1851.— 
Contractors will, we understand, be required to 
tender on two systems, one involving a resumption, 
after the termination of the exhibition, of property in 
the materials supplied by them, and the other pro- 
ceeding on the supposition that Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners. become bona fide purchasers, and take 
the risk of a subsequent’ disposal of the building 
upon themselves. 

In. the arrangements of the design, it has been 
the aim to specify such materials and combinations 
as will be likely to be most valuable after the expi- 
ration of their temporary employment in the build- 
ing, so that the cost for ‘*use and waste,” as-it is 
technically called, may be the least possible; con- 
tractors will, however, be permitted, and, indeed, 
invited, to suggest any tender for the use of other 
materials which may, probably in their opinion, 
prove more economical. 


From,the varied and distinet nature of the work, 
and the simplicity of the plan, a-division of the con- 
tracts into the two classes best suited to the different 
plants and connexions of engineering and architec- 
tural contractors will be quite feasible; and upon 
this basis it is more than probable that separare spe- 
cifications for the sewage, the central hall, and a 
portion of the iron roofing and walling, and for the 
central: offices and respective sets of refreshment- 
rooms, &c., will be prepared. 

From what we have ascertained of the actual 
state of the drawings, &c., we have little doubt that 
another week will not pass away without’ some de- 
cided step being taken by the committee in inviting 
the attention of the vast body of intelligent and 
able contraetors whose spirit and enterprise have 
done so much to elevate the scientific and structural 
character of the public works of Great Britain. — 

eal 


_ Arremer not two things:at once; for the one will 
hinder the other, 
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Tur WorkKING or tHE Winpow Tax.—In regard 
to the total amount of the window-tax, of late years, 
if not to the mere additional ten per cent., it is a 
singular fact that the latter, added to the previous 
burden, seems to have been like the last faggot 
thrown upon the overloaded ass ; for, strange to say, 
it has caused a break down of the total amount 
between 1841 and 1847, to the extent of no less than 
thirty-seven thousand nine hundred and ninety-three 

‘pounds. A letter to the Chancellor, by ‘! An officer 
of the Tax Department of the Board of Inland 
Revenue,” in noticing the decrease of one hundred 
aod eighty-four thousand and forty-seven pounds, on 
the whole of the assessed taxes between these years, 
says :—‘' Perhaps the most striking fact which this 
comparison discloses is, that there should have been 
‘any decrease whatever under the head of window 
duty. This must, indeed, be matter of surprise to 
all who take into consideration the enormous increase 
of such towns as Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle-upon Tyne, Brighton, &c., and 
above all, of the vast metropolis itself, with its won- 
‘derful suburbs. It might certainly be inferred that 
at least the window’ duty would manifest no symp- 
toms of retrogression. Such are the facts, however, 
as published in authentic documents, patent to all, 
and they seem to call for inquiry and investigation.” 
As an instance of the way in which this obnoxious 
.tax works to the hindrance of healthful ventilation, 
“TY beg to acquaint you,” says a correspondent 
\“that I am living in a cottage in the country, free 
‘from the window tax, but to enjoy this privilege 
‘I have two hed-rooms, a passage and staircase, a 
‘larder, a back kitchen, and a water-closet, all without 
any light or ventilation, except what the doors when 
‘open give: and this has been for'many years. 
has saved four pounds per year—say for twenty 
years—which gives. a saying of eighty pounds.” 
A ‘Hearty well-wisher” says, ‘‘ As the faithful 
champion of the profession, and also of the two trades 
J aliude to, I propose to you to encourage a society 
‘of architects, glass manufacturers, and builders, to 
‘enforce all legal and honourable means of putting a 
stop to atax on the gracious gifts of the Almighty— 
‘light, air, and health.”— The Bualder. 
| Dee Otpsest OsKk Trex in Beterum, which 
-was planted in the reign of Charles V., about 1540, 
‘or. 1550, was cut down last week at Rooborst. It 
measured thirty-six feet in length, and eighteen feet 
in circumference. Planks two feet wide may be 
cut from some of the branches. This tree was pur- 
chased for eight hundred francs by M. Vander 
Banck, a cabinet maker at Audenaerde. It is said 
that he intends to send a plank, cut from this tree, 
from. four to five feet wide, to the Huropean Exhi- 
bition in London in 1851. 
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ITO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any, circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. 


Scuouras.—There are some good ideas in your letter upon 
the subject of physical education, but: itis too lengthy 
for our columns, The primitive education at Athens 
consisted of two branches; gymnastics, for the body— 
music, for the mind. The word “music” is not to be 
judged according to the limited signification which it 
now bears. It comprehended from the beginning every- 
thing appertaining to the province of the Nine Muses— 

‘ not merely learning the use of the lyre, or how to bear 
part of a chorus, but also the hearing, learning, and 
repeating, of poetical compositions, as well as the prac- 
tice of exact and elegant pronunciation—which latter 
accomplishment, in a language like the Greek with 
long words, measured syllables, and great diversity: of 
accentuation between one word and another, must have 
been far more difficult to acquire than it is in any 
modern European language. As the range of ideas 
enlarged, so the words “musi¢”” and musical teachers 
acquired an expanded meaning, so as to. comprehend 
matterof instruction at once ampler and more diversi- 
fied: During the middle of the fifth century B.c. at 
Athens, there came thus to be found, among the musical 
teachers, men of the most distinguished abilities and 
eminence; masters of all learning and accomplish- 
ments of the age, teaching what was known ‘of astro- 
nomy, geography, and physies, and capable of holding 
dialectical discussions with their pupils, upon all the 

- various problems then afloat among intellectual men. 

B. CG. S. R.—Moles on the face, or on any other part of 

- the frame, will not yield to any known treatment. They 
must just‘be put up with, along with the other ills that 
poor human nature is heir to. We would not advise 
you to adopt any empirical treatment of them, or the 

* eure, or attempted cure may be worse than the disease. 

A First Errort._We regret to say “Declined with 
thanks,” but we think: you may try again, as there is 
. in the verses the germ of future excellence, 


This | 


Cantus Berrranp.—We like the: style of the verses. 
Flere and there is a roughness of composition. We 
here insert the stanzas— 


SHE’S LOVELY IN MY EYES. 


She may not be as beautiful 
As other maidens are; 

She may not gleam upon the world 
A bright and radiant star ; 

She may not strike men's eyes and minds: 
With wonder and surprise: 

But though she seem not'so to them 
She’s lovely in my: eyes. 


ON, they may condemn her tresses, 
They are not silk or gold, 

Or say her cheek is far too pale, 
Her manner strange and cold; 
Or all assert that when she smiles 
No sparkling dimples rise : 

It may be false, it may be true— 
She’s lovely in my eyes. 


She may not be. possessed of grace 
Of feature or of form ; 

Her heart. I only care to, win, 
And that I know is warm; 

A treasure vast of love and truth, 
Within that casket lies ; 

And tho’ the world may sneer and laugh, 
She’s lovely in my eyes. 

She boasts not Beauty’s earthly gifts, 
But unto her are given 

Modesty, virtue, and true worth, 
Which savour more of heaven. 

I care not what'the world may think, 
Her love alone I prize; 

Whate’er they say of want of charms, 
She’s lovely in my eyes, 


A Youne Lavy our or Town has left.a beau in Town, to 
whom she is rather attached, but she has not yet known 
him quite long enough to make up her mind whether 
she would like him for a husband or not. As she will 
be out of town all the summer, with her friends, the beau 
has made it a particular request to her that she would 
correspond with him, but she shrinks, rather, from 
doing so. He proposes that the correspondence should 
be by the medium of letters being left for at the 
post-office, while she could write freely to his address 
in London. The young lady would be very much 
obliged to the Editor if he would be so kind as to give 
her his opinion: upon the subject.—Yes; with great 
pleasure, we will advise you. Decline the correspon- 
dence, by all means. We havenevyer advised a young 
lady to write letters, and we never shall. So long as a 
girl keeps her hand from’ epistles to men, she is inde+ 
pendent; but from the moment'that she writes a letter, 
she parts with that independence, and she is certain, 
sooner or later to repent ot such an indiscretion. Take 
our advice, we beg of you. 


A Fetcu.—The subject of our correspondent’s note is 
curious. Itis an ancient superstition both in Scotland 
and in Ireland, that deaths are announced in particular 
families by a ghostly appearance. The following bears 
upon the subject, and is from the Berlin correspon- 
dent of the “ Daily News.”—“ There was a rumour cir- 
culated some time ago that the ‘White’ Lady’ had 
been seen in the Schioss at Berlin! The late attempt 
on the King’s life, from which His Majesty so narrowly 
escaped, has given even this absurdity a place among 
the discussions of the press on the deed. Like the 
‘Black Friar’ of Newstead, sung, if not seen, by Lord 
Byron, the ‘White Lady’ is said to walk the palace 
whenever anything special is about to happen to the 
family of the Hobenzollerns. 

“When an heir is born, 
She is heard to mourn ; 
And when aught is to befall 
To that ancient line, 
In the pale moonshine 
Her shadow flits by the wall.’ 


So says the tradition; scandal asserts thatthe disguise 
of the ‘ White Lady’ has been more than once assumed 
for very earthly purposes, and the dramatist Gutzkow 
has adopted the expedient to work out the denowement 
of his comedy, Zopf-fellen Schwert. However this may. 
be, the papers state that a formal inquiry has: been 
instituted into the lady’s last appearance, for what pur» 
poseis not known, as the spirit, as usual, did not give 
any information likely to be useful to the authorities, 
and they must be luckier than they generally are if 
they collect\anything from the evidence likely to be 
\ produced as to the fact. It is only mentioned as the 
first instance in which a legal inquiry, in modern prac~ 
tice, has been extended beyond the things of this 
. world, The legend is a favourite one with the Ber- 
liners, among whom it may be observed, in passing, 
there is a good average amount of superstition and 
credulity. We have new religions abaut once a month > 
. there were almost riots last year round the house-of a 
wonderful child, who wrought miracles; herb-doctors, 
advertise that the moon is in the favourable quarter for 
swallowing their compounds; dream-books sell well; 
old. women are frequently being taken up for fortune- 
telling withcards; the papers describedonly a few days 
since aman who has made a handsome fortune as a 
consulting conjuror without once falling into the hands 
of the police, which speaks volumes for his tact, but he 
. saw none but ‘respectable and educated’ people! If 
details could be gone’ into, some strange facts of this 
kind could be catalogued against the ‘city of intel» 
ligence,’” 
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A. Z.—Declined with thanks. We regret that it is the 
subject alone that makes the lines inadmissible. 

Cuxrtoso.—Your question would involve, in order to 
answer it fairly, the publication of rather an elaborate 
table. You will find itin “Ure’s Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences,” to which work we must refer you. 

A Reaper.—The Brighton and South Coast Railway. 
Why do you not purchase a Railway Guide ?—you will 
get the information you require, there, in a tabular 
torm. 

ZerTa.—Accepted, and will appear shortly. 

A Youne Man.—Mere quackery. If you really wish 
to acquire the French language,.you must work hard 
with your brains. If you fancy that by paying a high 
price, or that by any ad captandum method you can 
escape the real difficulties of the study, you will find 
yourself much mistaken. 

Hi. S. is a candidate for the hand of Mary Ann D. We 
regret that our space will not permit us to print the 
letter. H. S. was certainly not inspired by the Muses 
when he wrote the rhymes, 

Nox.—Declined with thanks. We think, from what we 
can see of Nox’s writing, that by practice he will do 
better things. 

.Wormry Scruss,—We really do not sce the wit in our 
correspondent’s epistle. 

W. B. is a suitor to Clarinda A., and will be happy to 
rescue her from her painful heme position. 

E. Jounson (Cork).—We beg to decline the polite offer. 
Our literary engagements are complete. 

W. C.—We do not see the object of the rather indifferent 
lines commencing with— i 

“ te comes to chapel, it is true ;” ~ 
and beg to decline their insertion. 

» «ZaMILY W. has a beau who waits for her every night, but 
Emily’s mother does not see the propriety of letting 
Emily out; and the beau is too shy to speak to the 
home authorities upon the sitbject, as Emily wishes 
him.—If the young man is serious in his attentions, he 

‘ought to relieve Imily from the embarrassment of 
meeting him clandestinely ; but after all, it is an 
awkward thing for a young man to march up’ to a 
mamma, and say “TIf»you please, madam, will you let 
Emily come out to-night ?” a 

XuNnorHon.—We have repeatedly stated that we not 
only decline giving advice respecting particular places 
to emigrate to, but that upon a subject of such impor- 
bes to a man’s concerns in life, we decline advising 
at all. 

Aw Inquiry.—Yes; you must pay to see the vinery at 
Hampton Court. Wedo not know the precise charge 
at present. We hardly know what amount of back- 
stairs court influence it would take to get apartments 
in Hampton Court 
vain. j 

Susanna has for the first ti 


it 


e in her life fallen very 


much in love, and, she tine as the Editor has been | 


kind enough to say «a number of sweet things to gentle- 
men about the best way of getting introduced to ladies 


for whom they have a tender sentiment, it would be | 


just.as well to give the ladies a hint or two as to what 
they are to do if they tall in love with!some one who is 
so blind as not to see the favourable impression he has 
created, or with whom there ay be no acquaintance- 
ship, by which he may have the opportunity of seeing 
it— We think, Susana, if she had given the subject a 
little consideration, would see that the cases were not 
the same. The usages of society appoint that ladies 
should be sued, and that man should sue. <Any effort 
to reverse that order of things, is suré to bring disgrace 
and contempt upon the female. We cannot advise you 
of any means tolet the gentleman know how willing 
you are to be his; but if he should commence the love- 
making, you can then give his suit such fair encourage- 
ment as modesty and maiden dignity may warrant; 
but be careful that that don’t go too far, or he will 
think you too easily won. 

Drawaric.—There are considered to be fourteen regular 
theatres in London, and two operas—that is to say, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and the Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden. 

JAcK JuNK.—You will be able to see more of Windsor 
Castle when the court is not there than when it is. The 
tickets to view the state apartments are a mere idle 
form. You may get them in Windsor at any of the 
principal hotels. 

A Srupenr.—The old Hunterian Museum of anatomy 
has been removed to Surgeons’ Hall. 

A Youne Lapy av Scwoon.—We cannot too strongly 
reprehend the practice of a teacher lending money to 
the schol and charging a serious rate of interest, so 
that their pocket-money is all, in effect, mortgaged for 
some time tocome, Itis your father with whom you 

_ should communicate upon the subject in. preference to 
the authorities of the school. 

Tue Doxe.—We cannot help thinking that as regards 
the case you have so clearly and graphically detailed 
to us, you ought to look well before you leap into 
matrimony. The circumstances are not such as we 
should like. We don’t admire flowers that are so very 
easily plucked, and we should be inclined to think—we 
may be wrong—but we should be inclined to think the 
young lady was anxious more for a husband than for:you 
as the particular husband. Perhaps there are reasons. 
We advise you to keep very wide awake, indeed, and 
not to be in a hurry, and to write no letters, 

Romeo would be glad to “claim a holy friendship” with 
Ariel, whose communication appeared in our columns 
some time since. We don’t believe in holy friendships 
between ladies and gentlemen. They may do at the 
Agapemone, but not in real life. 

W. 1}. i, A Cunatre.—aA correspondent signing as above, 
requests that we will have the kindness to reprint the 


oo eee 


mr ES 


Palace, Dr. Johuson tried it in | 


following paragraph respecting Biddulph Moor. If it 
be correct, it certainly records a very lamentable state of 
things, indeed. “ The District of Biddulph Moor.—We 
have been requested to insert the following extract from 
an ‘occasional paper of the Pastoral Aid Society,’ 
which gives a graphie but melancholy picture of the 
state of the district of Biddulph Moor, in behalt of 
which Mr. Bateman’s Orchids are to be sold :— 
‘The district is situate at the north-western: extremity 
of the county of Stafford, and embraces portions 
of three parishes. In its physical aspect this 
district is wild and romantic, and contains large tracts 
of land, that, in consequence of their great, elevation’ 
and exposure, have not been brought into,cultivation,. 
Here, almost beyond the pale of ordinary life, exists a, 


large and rapidly-increasing colony of human beings, | 


sunk in the lowest depths of moral degradation, but 
presenting many features of deep and peculiar interest, 


Originally (as is believed) of Moorish descent, they were] 


introduced from Spain, about the sixteenth century, by 
one of the feudal lords of this parish, and being speedily, 
cast upon their own resources, they established them- 
selves upon the neighbouring height, where they have 
ever since remained, as it were entrenched sgainst the’ 
humaunising power of civilisation on one hand, and the 
elevating influences of religion onthe other. While 
their features have much of the Moorish or gipsy cast, 
their mode of life and habits are quite in conformity 
with this supposed origin. They live crowded together 
in the most miserable hovels; and would rather undergo 
almost any privation than submit to the drudgery of 
regular labour. Having, moreover, by long unmolested 
occupation, established a right of freehold in their 
houses and tenements, they not only exercise a most 
important influence in county elections, but maintain a 
spirit of proud exclusivenessin regard to the population 
of the surrounding valleys; and to such an extent is 
this carried, that it has been found impossible to prevail 
upon them even to send their children to any school 
frequented. by their lowland neighbours. In the sum- 
mer the men spread themselves over the country, 
carrying pots or other wares for sale, while in the 
winter they chiefly subsist upon potatoes or other pro- 
. duce of their plots of land, As might naturally be 
expected among such a nomad population, crime 
abounds, and in its most awful forms. Not oly are the 
lawlessness, the dishonesty, and drunkenness. of the 
district proverbial, but, (on Sundays especially) scenes 
_ of the most open and revolting licentiousness may be 
witnessed in broad daylight; while theft, burglary, 


‘murder, and even fratricide, and other crimes too shock- 


“ing to be mentioned, have within the last few years 


‘attracted the attention of the philanthropist to this | 


unhappy spot. It has, however, been found impossible 
to reach the evil by means of any existing machinery, 
lying, as the district does, at the extremity of three 


large and populous parishes, the ministers of which are’ 


already greatly overworked and underpaid.” 
A. B. L —Quite out of our power. 
have been long since quite complete, 


A Srixcrerzt Friznp.—We do not recognise A Sincere 


Friend; but, as the suggestion is a good one, we beg to 
thank our correspondent for it. 

A GeyTLeman.—You will find a portrait of Fitz-Alwyn, 
the first Lord’ Mayor of London, in Drapers’ Hall, 
which is situated in Throgmorton-streé¢t, and to which 
any member of the company can introduce you. 

A Youne Hisrorran.—It appears to us that you have 
rather injudicieusly taken some of your historical 
notions from plays and romances, which are not exactly 
the sources you ought to go to for correct intormation 
upon such subjects. The following account of the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey is taken verbatum from 
a letter of the period:—“ First, when she mounted upon 
the scaffolde, she sayd to the people standing there- 
about: ‘Good people, I am come hether to die, and by 
a lawe I am condemned to the same. The facte, in 
dede, against the quenes highnesse was wnlawfull, and 
the consenting thereunto by me: but touching the pro- 
curement and desyre therof by me or on my halfe, I 
doo wash my handes thereof in innocencie, before God, 
and the face of you, good Christian people, this day,’ 
and therewith she wrong her handes, in which she had 
hir booke. Then she sayd, ‘I pray you all, good 
Christian people, to beare me witness that I die a true 
Christian woman, and that I looke to be saved by none 
other meane but only by the mercy of God in the 
merites of the blood of his only sonne Jesus Christ: 
and I confesse, when I dyd know the word ef God I 
neglected the same, loved my selfe and the world, and 
therefore this plague or punyshment is happely and 
worthely happened unto me for my sins; and yet I 
thank God of his goodnesse that he hath thus geven 
me a tyme and respetto repent. And now, good people, 
while lam alyve, I pray you to assyst me with your 
prayers. And then, knelyng dowue, she turned to 
Fecknam. saying, ‘Shall I say this psalme?’ And he 
said ‘Yea.’ hen she said the psalme of Myserere 


mei Deus in English, in most devout manner, to the | 


--end. Then she stode up, and gave her maiden mistris 
- Yinley her gloves and handkercher, and her book to 
maister Bruges, the lyvetenantes brother ; forthwith she 


untyed her gown, The hangman went to her to help } 


her of therewith: then she desyred him to let her 
alone, turning towards her two gentlewomen, who helped 
her off therewith, and also with her frose paast and 
neckercher, geving to her a fayre handkercher to knytte 
about her eyes, Then the hangman kneeled downe, 
and asked her forgeveness, whome she forgave most 


willingly. Then he willed her to stand upon the 
strawe: which doing, she saw the block. Then she 
Then she 


sayd, ‘I pray you dispatch me quickly.” T 
kneeled down, saying, ‘ Wil you take it of before [lay 


Our arrangements. 


me downe?’ and the hangman answered her, ‘No, 
Madame.’ She tyed the kercher about her eys: then 
feeling for the blocke, saide, ‘ WhatshallI do? Where 
is it?’ One of the standers-by guyding her therunto,. 
she layde her heade down upon the block, and stretched 
forth her body and said: ‘ Lorde, into thy hands I com- 
mende my spirite!’ And so she ended.” 

Mera.—We regret to say “ Deciined with thanks,” but 
the poem is too long and the subject one only of local 
interest. 

A Youne Lapy wishes to know what is the colour of a 
nightingale’s egg, and what is the best food for young 
nightingales.—Perhaps some correspondent learned in. 
those subjects can advise. We cannot approve of taking 

- a nest of young birds. To a certain extent the parents 
unquestionably do feel poignant regret. It is a rather 
abstruse question to decide how far the instinctive feel- 
ings of the feathered race may carry their grief for 
the deprivation of their young. A Young Lady must 

consult her own feelings. The hand-writing is not in 
the fashion as regards ladies’ writing, but it is very 
good, and clear and distinct. It has a legal character 
about it. ; 

Lovisa B.—The best thing your young friend can do to 

get rid of what we cannot call by a milder term than a 

' piece of sentimental folly, is to get a sweetheart as soon 
as she can. We never heard of anything so extrava- 

. gant as a girl of sixteen pining away with melancholy, 
tor jove of a young woman of twenty-five! She might 
be laughed out of the folly. — ; 

Avpriven (Hanwell).—Fifty-two Numbers will make a 
volume of our Miscrnuany. A title, index, and pre- 
face will be given, and the whole will form a very hand- 
some volume, with such an amount of reading as never 
before was offered to the public for ten times the money. 
We cannot say just yet what the binding would be. 

A Wipow.—We very mich regret that it is completely 
out of our power to facilitate in any way A Widow's’ 
laudable exertions to get her son into Christ's Hosjital.: 
It is not an easy thing to do, unless the influence is very 
direct, and then it is nothing,. sy na ; 

SurrEry.—St. Saviour's, Southwark, was called Our 
Ladye’s Chapel, and was likewise the Chapel of Car- 
digal Wolsey. It is of great antiquity. { 

Miss ANGELINA A. has a thousand pounds, and She is 
. quite besieged by the fellows, She could marry imme-> 
diately if she liked, although she candidly admits, that 
she is decidedly plain; but the dread of being married 
for her money oppresses her like a nightmare. Can 

the Editor tell her of any mode by which she may - 
escape from such an infliction, and really ascertain if 
her numerous suitors are in love with her or her thou- 
) sand ‘pounds ?—Not exactly; but Miss Angelina A. 
may do something towards that desirable end, by 
announcing her determination to have all her money 
settled upon herself, whenever she does marry. If an 
eligible offer should come with a full knowledge of that 
' eondition, we should not advise Angelina A. then to 
refuse it, or with her money she may chance to remain 
an old maid. As for her plainness, there is a beauty 
that lies deeper than the skin, which perhaps she has. 

A. X.—We will make the inquiry. f 

A Cirizen.—We do not think that a bill for the removal 
of Smithfield Market will pass quite so easily as A 
Citizen thinks. There are vested interests in the way. 
The following is from the “ Observer :’--“ The Smith- 
field Nuisance.—The fate of the Smithfield nuisance 
may be considered as sealed. The report of the com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the London markets 
is decisive on the subject; and albeit the corporation 
members of that body—Sir J. Duke and Mr. Woods— 
have dissented and recorded a protest against the con~ 
clusion of the majority, that focus of feculance, and 
eruelty, and crime, must be looked upon as in the, 
course of speedy extirpation. It is not wonderful, 
however, that the corporation of London should make 
n fight for the retention of the market in its present, 
place, though the health and even the lives of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis are hourly periled by the 
droves of infuriate cattle goaded through, the crowded, 
streets of this city, and their sense of decency and pro-. 
priety momentarily shocked by scenes of raffianism 
and vice there enacted, seeing that the income derived 
from it is so large. The ‘clear gain’ to the corpora-. 
tion is five thousand pounds a year; and as corpora~ 
tions have no conscience, it is easily credible that the 
whole of the metropolitan. population would be per- 
mitted to perish rather than this body should forego its 
evipe upon that large sum of money, ‘The facts elicited. 
in the report are very curious as well as instructive - 
The value of live cattle disposed of in Smithfield 
Market. is about nine millions a year; butit is a sin-: 
gular circumstance that there are fewer of the smaller 
animals—such as sheep, calves, and pigs-—sold there 

' now than there were at two periods of 120 and 150) 
years ago. Our forefathers, like their German ances- 
tors, gave the preference to the smaller meat—men of 
the present day prefer the larger and full-grown 
animal. For the pound of beef that was eaten at those 
periods—according to the returns—there are three 
pounds eaten at this period. ‘he increase of animals 
upon the whole, however, has been enormous — say. 
quadruple—in that time; but yet the size of the 
market has. been very little increased—in fact, it is 
scarcely double. The suffering, the misery, and the 
loss consequent upon this want of accommodation, can 
scarcely be credited by persons unacquaiated with the 
facts as regards Smith ovld.” Wed 
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$ GCOUSIN. CECIL; 
i) 9 3 SS eich : 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE, 
A DOMESTIC ROMANCE 
CHAPTER IX. 


MORE VISITORS AT LARCHINS. 


For a few motaents after Cousin Cecil had left 
* amingled 

“motionle 
spoke. ‘ 


sent at such a scene as this? Sir William, can we 


ceeding, 


repent. 
eee that I speak, but of my father. Oh, speak 
| ofhim. Tell me if your guilty soul has entertained | 
‘ought against his life; or proclaim your innocence 
| of that, and avow the greed of wealth only, un- 
from the | stained by darker crimes, and I will forgive you.” 
taken ‘Willan 08s so alarmed at the whole pro- |. 


arm, detaining him most effectually in the library, 
while she entreated him to follow Lionel, 

“Oh, Sir William, go to him. Poor Lionel! he 
will do or say something that he may yet repent of. 
Follow him, Sir William. Oh dear th 

“But, I can’t, my dear, while you hold me so 
tight.” 

‘We will both go. Yes, we will both go.” 

Before Sir William and Minna could,reach the 
door of the library, Lionel had placed the lamp upon 
a bracket, from which it shed a tolerable light all 
over the corridor, and had bounded up the staircase 


after Cousin Cecil. She must have been in profound 


sleep, indeed, not to hear him, for he was regardless 


of the noise he made inhis haste to overtake her. 


She had reached about half way to her own room, 
when Lionel approached her. 

There was something awe-striking in that spectre- 
like woman, with all her subtle feelings wrapt up in 
sleep—moving so strangely, and muttering her own 
guilt, as she made the night hideous by her unlooked- 
for presence. 


The young man recoiled a step or two, after con- 


‘fronting her with the intention of stopping her. He 


felt as if it were in some mysterious way intimated 


to him that it was the will of Heaven he should 


not do so. But he could not refrain from speaking. 
“ Cousin Cecil!” he said, “it is yet time to 
It is not of the fair house and lands of 


Still in that somnambulistic state, Cousin Cecil 


‘| appeared to have an impression that some one! 


}entire mistress—the papers—the papers. 


| [SOLOMON PERSONIFYING THE COLONEL’S APPARITION IN THE BED-CHAMBER OF COUSIN CRCIL.] = = 


addressed her, for she paused and placed herself in 
an attitude of listening: ~~ 

“ Hush!” she said. ‘* What is that? No noise 
—the old man’s papers. Well, he will die soon. 
What of that—what of that ? Mistress of Larchins: 
The 
will never know. How are they to know ?” Z 

She still held in her hands the crumpled-up 
papers that she had taken from the drawer in the 
library-table ; and again the feel of them as they 
crackled in her hand appeared to satisfy her. 

It was at this moment that a flash of light came 
into the corridor from whence all the sleeping 


chambers opened, and upon Lionel turning hastily 


to see from whence it proceeded, he, to his in- 
‘tense surprise, observed a head with a night-cap 


}upon it projected from the door of one of the 


rooms, while the hand above the head held a light. 
A second glance assured Lionel that it was the 
Vicar ; but before he could decide what was to be 
done, Cousin Cecil glided past him towards her 
own chamber, and opening its door, disappeared 
within it. Sir William Watson at this moment 
entered the corridor with Minna, and shouted out— 

** Hilloa, Lionel! what cheer, my boy ?” 

Bang went the door of the room in which the 
Vicar was, and all was comparative darkness in 
the long, gloomy-looking corridor. 

* She has gone,” said Lionel, ‘‘she has gone! 
Minna, let me implore you to retire to your own 
chamber. The night air will harm you. Do not, I 
pray you, linger longer here. Cousin Cecil has 
retired to her room, and, doubtless, will not again 
leave it. Go, dear! go!” 

“© T will, Lionel. I will.” 


Minna trembled excessively, and sobbed upon 
Lionel’ shoulder. She seemed scarcely able to move, 
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‘Come, come, my little gitl ! cried Sir 
William. “This won't do. There’s no danger. 


Just let me carry you. Lord love you, I ‘should 


think nothing of it.” 

‘Oh, no—no! I can walk.” pind} 

“Very good, my darling. Lean on me, do now, 
and come along. Which is her room, Lionel ? 
Let us get her comfortably to bed, and then we 
will talk on what is to be done with the delightful 
spinster.” ; 

“Thank you, I can walk now, indeed, I can. 
Goodnight, Sir William. Good-night, Lionel. 

They left her at the door of her room, and 
Lionel after calling to her to lock it on the inside, 
and hearing her do so, turned to Sir William 
Watson, and said— 


“ Sir William, the Vicar is in the house.” 


ing to Cousin Cecil in a high tone, he looked out, 


‘““Tt appears hike it.” 

“ Appears, Lionel? It is.” 

“Tt must be so, Sir William. Oh, what 
is this that has fallen upon my father’s : 

“Neyer take it to heart, my lad. J tell you 
what I will do: I will fall back upon the silver 
spoons.” A aa 

Lionel look puzzled, as well he might, af the idea 
of Sir William finding relief from an emergency. by. 
falling back upon some silver spoons. 5 ae 

‘* Listen to me, my boy. The only way. that I 
can interfere is, by way of taking care of the 


property, and in my great regard for its preserva- 


tion. It don’t matter to me whether this man, who 
isin the house without leave, is a vicar or a high- 
wayman. It is sufficient for me that he his here 


without reasonable excuse, and so I will turn him | 


out.” : 
‘“ But, sir-——” 


“ Nay, now, not one word. You will oblige me 
‘very much, Lionel, by going to your own room. | 


Yet, stop a bit. Just come down to the library, and 
get that knapsack that is, and shall be, your own 
property, and then you go to-bed. We will have 


/move from Larchins, for Miss Cecil ; quit 
“intimated as much to them; so they were not at all 


s speak: | Joy 4 
“staircase to the corridor. 


Sir William’s mouth what he meant, and he said at 


once— 


“Qh, dear, no. Can’t be Vicar. 
breaker. Looks like him, perhaps; but can’t be 
Vicar.” erie MP 

“That's my idea,” said Sir William; ‘and as 
circumstances are at present in the house, nobody, 
I am sure, wants the trouble of a prosecution ; so, 
in my humble opinion, it would be just as well to 
take the thief, who really is evidently very like 
the Vicar, and give him a good ducking in one of 
the fish-ponds, and then let him go.” 


“ Capital pump in stable-yard,” said Solomon. | 


“Is there? Well, all I can say is this, my lad: 
that it really would be very wrong to pump t 
him too much. Hem!” =~ rey iat 

The men looked at each other w 
They knew perfectly well that they w: 
Miss Cee 


e all on the 


disinclined to a little divertisement, such as Sir 


William pointed out to them before departing. — 


One and all, they professed their readiness to, fol- 
ow him, and with quick 


‘Just before emerging from the stairs, Sir Wil- 


‘liam fancied he heard a voice. and motioning to 
' the men to be silent, he went alone into the corridor. 


To his intense surprise, he saw Vicar Anson, with 
a little night lamp in his hand, that shone like a faint 


+ | star, stooping down to the lock of Minna’s chamber- 


oor. 

‘Poor Sir William was thunder-stricken. 

The Vicar had a key in his hand, which it after- 
wards appeared he had taken from the lock of the 


' door of his own room, and with which he was en- 


deavouring to unlock the door of Minna’s chamber. 


_ The slight sound of the key had evidently alarmed 
| Minna, and Sir William had heard her ery out, 


a consultation about this affair of Cousin Cecil’s | h 


sleep-walking to-morrow, my boy. Go for the knap- { 


sack, now, at once.” 

Lionel did not require much urging to possess 
himself of that repository of his father’s papers. 
He rapidly ran down the stairs and procured it, and 
when he reappeared, Sir William took him by the 
arm, saying— 

‘‘ Now, Lionel, to-bed with you, and don’t move, 
let you hear what you may ; for, remember, the 
servants all look upon me just now as the master of 
the house, and I am up and about.” d 

“Very well, Sir William. I feel that in leaving 
matters to you, I cannot be wrong.” 

“ Certainly not, my boy. Be off with you. Be 
off at once.” { : 

“But you must not do anything very violent.” 

“Quite the reverse, my lad. Quite the re- 
verse.” 

With this assurance, Lionel felt that he was bound 
to be content, although he suspected that dir 
William would not be very tender in the means 
‘he might adopt for ridding Larchins of the Vicar. 

‘The moment the old Baronet had thus got the 
field to himself, he hurried to the domestic part of 
the mansion, and tapped at one of the doors of the 
men servants’ sleeping room. 
~ t Hilloa!” he said. “Get up. 
thieves!” y re 

A very few moments sufficed to get Sir William 
surrounded by half-a-dozen men, including Solomon 
Soaker, who evidently had not been to rest at all. 
They looked rather startled at the summons to rise 
at such a time in the morning, for it was now not 
quite two o’clock. But Sir William soon made 
them understand what he wanted of them, 

“Do you think, now,” he said, ‘‘that after he 
was turned out of the house in the way you are 
all aware of, that Vicar Anson, as he calls himself, 
would be likely to go comfortably to bed at 
Larchins, in the next room to Cousin Cecil ?” 

The men looked at each other aghast. Solomon 
saw, however, by the sly twitter at the sides of 


Thieves !— 


The servants made a rush upon the Vicar, and 


seizing him by the arms and legs, they carried him 
away without a word, while the terrified Minna 
slammed the door shut, uttering a shriek of alarm 
as she did so. 

“ Help! help !— murder!” eried the. Vicar. 
“Don’t you know me? Iam Vicar Anson.” 

“Gammon!” said Solomon. ‘‘ Can’t be—Don’t 
believe it—Bosh !—Carry him on—All’s right!” 

“‘ TY am—indeed {I am—I will give you a guinea 
apitegae tio guineas a-piece, if you will let me 
20 !? s 

“‘ Couldnt do it,” said Solomon. ‘ Housebreaker 
on premises—caught nicely—may be remarkable 
likeness of highly respectable parson—but can’t be 
him—wouldn’t do such a thing—all gammon! This 
way turn—to the left.” 

Rage now lent the Vicar more strength than he 
usually possessed, and he made a desperate struggle 
for freedom. He was, however, too much over- 
powered by numbers for the fight to have any other 
effect than producing for him more inconvenience 
in the shape of a good shaking, and a firmer clutch 
being taken of him. ratte 

“ This way to the pump,” said Solomon. 

“‘ The what 2?” roared the Vicar. 

“ P—u—m—p!_ That’s the thing. 
healthy, they say—fine spring water!” 

‘¢ Now, now, my good fellows,”’ said the Vicar, who, 
finding that strong measures, in the shape of threats 
and kicking, would not do, thought it would be as 
well to try the soothing system. ‘Now, my good 
fellows, a joke is a joke, and Lam as ready to laugh 
at one as anybody you know. ~You will take five 
guineas among you, and we will say no more about 
this little ridiculous affair; and any of yon that would 
like to stay at Larchins, I think I can manage that 
by speaking to Miss Cecil.” 

Idea of housebreaker speaking to Miss Cecil !” 


It’s very 


} —OQh, oh —” 
Some house- 


he | © 
had quite | 


steps he led them up the | 


housebreaker, 


| now in reg 
| the coneurrenge of 


F for Solomon 


‘to his late master. 


| light to the dressing-room with the gr 
lighting a candle ; and as it slowly 


_ Sir William followed the party, and’was pighly 
amused at the scene, and at the shifts fo which the 


‘Too absurd—quiet lady like 


said Solomon. “ 


, Vicar resorted to. avoid the threatened punishment 


to which he was so justly entitled. The stable-yard 
was reached, and the unfortunate Vicar was seated 
in the stone receiving pan of the pump/and there ~ 
firmly held while Solomon worked the yump-handle 
with vigour. It took three or four plunges of the 
to slow; but then 


Vicar was too much prostrated even to 
nee against his persecutors; and he 

to the village in a frame of mind easier 
| than described. ¢ 

it he was fairly -gone, Sir William 

arance among the men, and spoke to 


““ Now, my: me ae said, “ to-morrow you must 
ask me for five guineas among you. Surely I can 
manage as m for the job of pumping upon a 
| Sar ab ‘him alone ; and you 
will all bear in mind, if anything should come of 
this affair, that, although the fellow was very like 
Vicar Anson, yet it could not possibly be him ; and, 
therefore, it was no use his trying to deceive you.” 
“Tt’s all right,” said Solomon. ‘‘ Couldn’t be 
better, sir. To bed again, now. Good-night.” 
‘“* Good-night, all of you.” — 10 


Sir William was so thoroughly pleased at this 


defeat of Vicar Anson, that he retired to rest as satis- 
fied as any man could bonsi Rly be with himself. 


The strange conduct of Cousin Cecil likewise had 
“had the eff ‘inducing a belief in the mind of 


Something might really be done 
\ ’ disputing the will he the Colonel, 
in which he anticipated, after what had happened, 
of: that night werenot yet at an end, 
id-a little plot of his own, which he 
hoped to be able to carry out, much to the advan- 


But th 


| tage of the orphans and to his own satisfaction. If 
| the disturbance connected with Vicar Anson had 


not occurred, Solomon would have commenced pro- 
ceedings before then; but now that that was all over, 
he set about what he had determined to do with the 
greatest alacrity. gn 

The idea of Solomon was, that if he could only 
get hold of the abominable will of his late master, 
and have the liberty of committing it to the flames, 
all would be well with Lionel and Minna; and as 
nothing would persuade him that Cousin Cecil would 
let such an important document out of her own hands, 
his notion was that he might succeed in getting it 
from her. ; 

Full of this intent, Solomon now waited until the 
house was profoundly quiet, and then he commenced 
operations, tz y 

“‘ Frighten the spinster!” he muttered. ‘‘ Make 
her believe ghost come to bed-side—give up will— 
burn:it then, and Lionel kick out Cousin Cecil in 
morning, Allright. Like very much to pump on 
Lawyer Greene as well as Vicar Anson, Perhaps 
be able some odd day.” ‘a i Cy Sesteats 

With these interjectional remarks, Solomon made 
his way to the, dpessing 100m, that had belonged 

fis ‘perfect acquaintance wie : 
the house, an acquaintance that embraced a know- 
ledge of the peculiarities of every lock and hinge of 
every door in it—enabled him to proceec ayant a 
st ease. 
"When there, though, Solomon had the means of 
it burnt brighter 
and brighter, he looked around him with saddened 
eyes upon the many remembrances of his master 


that were all around. 


“Ah!” he said, ‘there hangs his sword that he 
won’t put on again; and there are his spurs and 
military boots. There’s the pistols that he had with 
him in all his battles; and there’s the tin case, with 
his cocked hat in it. Well, times are changed a 
little, to be sure; but I never thought to see this 
day. No matter—where’s the odds? Mus all go, 
soonen an er——those best off that go first—no mis- 
take about that {” es . 
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Solomon looked at himself mournfully in the 
dressine-glass ; and then, opening a drawer, he took 
out a brown peruke, which the Colonel had been in 
the habit of wearing, and carefully shaking back his 
own gray hair, he fitted it on his head. 

~ When he had that wig on, he was not so very un- 

like the late Colonel; but a very active and 

- excited imagination might, at night, suppose that 

it was the veritable Colonel Danvers that they 

saw before them.. 
_ “Think it will do. ‘Try it—that’s all.” 

Solomon’s object was evidently to make up 
as nearly like his old master as he possibly could ; 
for Wipe as aan dity he. now set about equipping 
himself in a complete suit of the Colonel’s apparel, 
which consisted of a frock coat, as the principal 

-_articlé that buttoned right up to the throat, and 
gave a charaeter to the whole figure; and to tell 

the truth, when he, Solomon, had that on, he did 
look as like his old master as could be at all ex- 
pected. : jaa 

“That will do. Frighten Cousin Cecil now— 
out of her wits perhaps—no great matter—got too 
many of them, and all of wrong sort. Bad ’un 

she is! If get the will, soon put a stopper on 
éthat.)) Uniphlicant butitryey nO eo 

Leaving the light, then, in the dressing-room, 
Solomon, with slow and stealthy steps, went upon 
his expedition to the chamber of Cousin Cecil. 

That lady, quite innocent of the fact that she 

- had made rather an exhibition of herself during 
her fit of somnambulism, had gone composedly 
enough to bed again, leaving, however, as was a 
eustom with her, a night-lamp burning upon a 
small shelf in a remote corner of her bed-room, 
That little light, did not give enough beams to 
the room to disturb sleep, but yet it was sufficient 
- effectually to scatter darkness, and to shed through- 


out the apartment a dim radiance that was like a 
» slight reflected dawn. eu ; a 
To eyes accustomed to that faint light it was 
amply sufficient to make everything fully visible. — 
It would have been a startling thing for either 
Lionel or Minna to. have met Solomon stalking 
. through the house, attired so precisely like his 
late master; for although they would, no doubt, 
‘in a very few moments, haye detected the impo- 


sition, yet while the delusion lasted they might — 


have suffered most intensely; but Solomon knew 
very well that he ran very little risk, if any at 
all, of encountering any one; so he proceeded 
calmly and quietly upon his mission. ‘ 


Upon reaching the chamber door of Cousin | 


- Cecil’s room Solomon cautiously tried the lock, and 
 tohis great satisfaction, it yielded tohis hand. In 
another moment he stood within the room; but 
he was a little startled to hear Cousin Cecil say— 
“Ts that you, Anson ?” ry 


Solomon did not think it prudent to trust his 


~ voice until he had produced such an impression 
upon the eyes of Cousin Cecil by his impersona- 
tion of the late Colonel, that she should be much 


better prepared to be deceived by the tones he | 


ynight assume. 
Walking directly round the bed, Solomon soon 
eame into the line of vision of Miss Ceeil, and 
confronted her. The spinster, as Sir William 
Watson would say, was in evident expectation 
of some one very different from the person that 
met her gaze. She had half risen, and was sup- 
porting herself upon her arm; and as Solomon’s 
‘figure slightly appeared, she said— 
_ -« Why, what o'clock is it?” 
She had just uttered these words when she 
‘saw the figure, as she supposed, of Colonel Danvers, 
and with a harsh, strange ery, that frightened 
- Solomon, she fell back upon’ her pillow. Her 
lips turned livid with fear, and, she grasped the 
bed-elothes with both hands, while the heavy 
drops of perspiration stood upon her brow, and her 
eyes glared like metallic plates. 
“ Bemale !” ‘said Solomon. “Oh, female Cecil! 
- Jisten—listen—listen?? © Ot 
___“I—do,” gasped Cousin Cecil. “Oh, God 
spare me!” ; eae 2 ta has ; 
-. «Phe will—the will—the will !” 


Solomon held out his hand, and clutched the 


fingers of it open and shut, in unison with his 
. wor 
he n 
answer bim. — 
‘Not here,” she said. “Oh, it is not here. 
Greene has it. ‘Oh, God, help me, it is not here !” 


to his own mind that Cousin Cecil, in such an ex- 
' tremity of fear, was not likely to speak other than 


, so that she should fully comprehend what. 
mt; and, half dead with fright, she tried to. 


the truth; but yet, although, he had failed in his 
principal pucpose, he thought he might say some- 
thing for the benefit of his late master’s children, 
and in his eagerness to do so, he advanced a step or 
two closer to the bed. Cousin Cecil’s agony of fear 
reached its climax, and with a gasping sob she 
fainted. See q 

“ Pemale,” began Solomon, ‘‘oh, female!—Hil- 
loa! she’s as dead as mutton. The deuce! I’m 
afraid I have rather done it now. Cousin Cecil— 
hilloa! Confound it! Well, it can’t be helped. I 
didn’t want to kill her—I don’t know that there’s 
much good in that. I wonder if a little cold water 
would do any good.” 
~@lancing round him, Solomon saw a large jug of 
water on the wash-hand-stand, and holding it then 
in his left hand, he began to slouch Cousin Cecil 
rather liberally with his right, and she suddenly 
gave a shudder, which so startled Solomon, that he 
dropped the jug into the bed, water and all, which 
accommodated Cousin Cecil with the cold water 
cure to an extent that she little expected. 

‘¢Mhe deuce!” said Solomon. ‘* No go.” 

With these words, he made a rush from the room, 
leaving Miss Cecil to recover from her cold’ bath 
and her fainting fit as best she might. 


— es 


CHAPTER X. 


SHOWS HOW UNGRATEFUL THE DESERTER WAS TO 
DICK. 


We left Dick in rather an awkward position as 
regarded the deserter to whom he had given shelter 
in the coffin. From the look of Mr. Nipps, as he 
came into the workshop, Dick thought that he had 
a suspicion there was something unusual in the 
place. The countenance of the undertaker was not 
generally the most suggestive you might see upon 
a summer’s day ; but Dick saw, or his fears saw for 
him, something certainly more than usual in it. 

“ Dick,” said Mr. Nipps, ‘‘ the village is full of 
all sorts of odd things.” 

“ You don’t say so, sir. What things, sir?” 

“ Now—now, no impertinence. Odd reports, as 
Field-Marshal von Blucher would not hesitate to 
say. Zell me—when you screwed down the 
Colonel, at Larchins, was he ‘thére, really, or was 
he not ?” ; 5 t 

“ Well, sir, I can’t say.” 

“ You can’t say, you ruffian ?” 

‘No, siz, the fact is L didn’t look, for I don’t 
much like the job, you see, of screwing people down, 


and I just hustle on the. lid of the coffin as quick 


as I can, as Bonaparte used to say.” 
. As what, you vile impostor 2?” 

‘‘ Bonaparte, sir.” 

“ Bonaparte never said any such thing, sir. 
Never, sir, And hark you—if I catch you at any 
such remarks again, Il pull your ears for you, 
master Dick, as long as any jackass’s in Hampton.” 

‘Gh dear, don’t, sir,” said Dick. ‘I don’t think 
a ’prentice ought to think of haying his ears so long 
as his master’s.” 

* You wretch! I'll annihilate you, as William 
Pitt used to remark. Tl be the death of you.” 

““And pray what for, Jacob Augustus Nipps ?” 
shrieked a highly treble female voice, and to his 
horror, Mr. Nipps found that his better half was at 
the doorway that led from the workshop to the house. 
‘s And so, Mr. Nipps, all you can do, you lazy, pitiful, 
ignorant, wretched, mean, contemptible squab, 
is to come home and bully the poor boy, when you 
know he does all the work while you are sweltering 
and guttling, and swilling, and squabbling, and guz- 
zling at the King’s Head, you idle, good-for-nothing 
sot—you ape—you baboon—you—” 

Mr. Nipps beat a precipitate rétreat. 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Nipps, “that’s the way. He 
can’t bear to hear a mild remonstrance the wretched 
orang-otang. But never you mind him, Dick. Sue 
tells me how you go on working all day long, and 
making yourself as useful as possible, though she 
does think you are not a good-looking boy.” 

“Hem!” coughed Dick. ‘“ Yes, misses; but I 
think that Sue is the beauty of Hampton, mum, 
and as like you as one green pea is like another.” 

» Lor, Dick, why what a eye you must haye, to 
be sure, in your head! ‘That was just what the 
artist said as did all our likenesses for three-and-six- 


/pence a-piece last summer was a twelvemonth, 
1 | only he said beans instead 0’ peas, Dick.” 
With a deep groan Solomon acknowledged now | 


“Did he, misses ?” 
‘Yes, to be sure he did, and we ought to 
know——” ' 


_ “ Drat the boy!’ Jaughed Mrs. Nipps. ‘ Well, 
Inever! Il send you out the bread and jam, 
Dick. Well, I never!  Drat it, there’s more 
sense in Dick’s little finger than there is in soma 
folks whole carcasses, that there is.” 

Mrs. Nipps departed, quite delighted with Dick’s 
gallant speeches. 

“ Ah!” said Dick, ‘it isn’t the bread, and jam 
that I care. about, but I know she will send Sue 
with it, My dear—dear Sue! She’s my jam, she 
is, bless her——” 

“Tsay!” eried the deserter from the coffin. 

“ Silence, will you 2?” cried Dick, giving the lid 
a tap.or two with his hammer, ‘You can’t come 


out yet, you know.” 


“Yes, but——” 

Tap, tap, tap! 

“ Will you be quiet ? There’s somebody coming, 
I say.” 

Tap, tap, tap! 

“ But I’m nearly smothered.” 

“ Never mind: you will get used to that in time.” 
_ The deserter was silent just at the moment that 
Susan, with an arch smile upon her face, and a 
large piece of bread covered about an inch thick 
with Mrs. Nipps’ best jam in her hand, made her 
appearance. 

“Dick,” she said, ‘“tmother has sent you this, 
and I’m sure you don’t deserve it.” - 

“Ob, yes, Sue, dear, indeed, Ido. If you had 
known one-half only that I had to say to get it, 


“you would confess that I did deserve it.” 


“That is.the very reason why you do not, Dick. 
You flatter poor mother because you have found 
out that she will listen to it, and it is not fair, Dick! 
so mind you don’tido so any more.” 

“ But the temptation, dear Sue.” 

‘« The temptation of bread and jam. Oh, Dick!” 

‘No. It was not the temptation of bread and 
jam; but did I not know that you would be sent 
with it, dear Sue? Ah, yes! and here you are 
pone so kind and so good, and oh, so beautiful, 
that—— 

“ Dick! Dick!” 

“It’s my father!” said Susan. ‘Run, Dick. He 
wants you.’ 

‘* Yes—but—but—don’t stay here. Fly, Sue, 
into the house, will you'at once? Don’t stay here.” 

“ Dick, Isay 1” 

‘* Coming, coming!” 

Dick ran out of the workshop to mect Mr. 
Nipps, leaving Susan in a state of amazement at 
the vehemence with which Dick had urged her not 
to stay in the shop. 

“Not stay here?” she said. ‘Why must I not 
stay here? What did he mean? I wonder what 
father wants him for ?” A 


Susan went to the door of the workshop and 
peeped out, and as she was there, the deserter 
slowly moved up the lid of the coffin in which he 
had been lying an enormously long time in his 
estimation, and sat up in it, glaring at Susan, and 
every now and then casting a hurried glance around 
him, as though he expected his enemies to appear 


and pounce upon him. Suddenly, Susan turned 


round, and, with a scream, she became conscious 
that some one was sitting up in the coffin at which 
Dick had been at work so short a time before. 

‘Oh, miss,” said the deserter, clasping his hands 
together, “do not, oh, do not betray me. J shali be 
shot, I shall, indeed.” 

Now, Susan was not a very fine young lady or 
she might dave fainted or gone into hysteri¢s, or 
something of the sort; but after the frst scream of 
surprise; and that was nota very loud one; she had 
hen wits fairly about her, and feeling that ina mo- 
ment she could leave the workshop, she banisted 
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her fears, and ina voice rather of severity than dread, 
she said— y 

“Who, and what are you? What do you want 
here ?” 5 : 

‘‘ | have deserted from my regiment, miss. Tam 
a soldier, as you may see from part of my dress. Do 
not betray me. I beg of you. It will be my death 
if you do.” i 

“©T do not want to betray you; but does Dick 
know that you are here?” ‘ 

“Dick? Oh, the boy that was hammering away 
at the coffin-lid? Oh, yes, he knows. It was he 
who hid me: but I do think they are off now; so I 
will get out of the coffin. Oh, miss, you see before 
you a poor fellow whose life you may save.” 

“No,” said Susan. ‘I can do nothing. Dick 
will understand better than I can what to do.” 

The soldier slowly advanced towards Susan, and 
when he was sufficiently close to her to do so, he 
suddenly caught her by the arm, and with evident 
admiration in his looks, he said— - 

“You are the most charming girl I ever saw in 
all my life, my dear; and if you will only save me 
by hiding me somewhere, but not in a coffin, I will 
marry you as soon as youlike.” ; 

Susan struggled to free her arms, erying— 

‘ How dare you, sir? Help! Dick y 

‘Oh, never mind Dick,” he cried. ‘One kiss 
will set. us all to rights, and we shall understand 
each other perfectly well, my little dear.” 

‘‘ Dieck—oh, Dick, where are you?” 

« Here!” said Dick, as he sprang into the work- 
shop with his hammer in his hand, and dealt the de- 
server a crack with it on the side of the head that 
was rather confusing. ‘* You scoundrel! is this the 
yeturn you make for my hiding you from the party 
that was after you, and that I wish with all my heart 
had found you out now? How do you like that?” 

Susan clutched Dick by the arm, and the deserter 
rubbed his head. It was well for him that the 
hammer was a very light one, with which Dick 
tapped in the tacks on the coffin-lids, or the deserter 
might have possibly enough brought his career to 
an end there and then in Mr. Nipp’s workshop, and 
might have been supplied with the very coffin that 
he had taken up a temporary lodging in already. 

‘‘ Confound you!” said the soldier, looking round 
him for some weapon with which to attack Dick, 
s¢ Tl have your life.” 

‘© Oh, no, no!” cried Susan. c 7 

‘ Don’t be afraid of him,” said Dick. “ Just run 
out into the road, Susan, and if you see any soldiers, 
beckon them to come this way. ‘This is the fellow 
they want, and they shan’t say that I hide him from 
them now. ‘hey are pretty sure to come back this 
way when they find they have been sent on a wild 
goose chase across the fields after nobody,” 

‘ Stop, stop,” cried the deserter ; ‘‘ don’t do that 
—oh, don’t—I didn’t mean anything—I did not, 
indeed.” 

“ Then be off with you at once,” said Dick, ‘ for 
here you shall not stay. If you don’t go directly, 
Til raise an alarm, and have all the village up against 

ou. Be off!” 

‘ But it’s daylight. I was tostay here, you know, 
till dark, and then to go to the gipsy’s camp. You 
won’t turn me out in daylight ?” 

‘Yes, but I will, though. If you had behaved 
yourself as you ought to have done, you might have 
staid; but you shall not now do so. Call out for 
somebody, Susan, at the door, will you ?” 

‘‘ No, no,” eried the deserter. ‘ Confound you 
both! If I must go I must, and there’s an end of 
it. Im going, I tell you—Im going. IfI’m taken, 
my death will be at your door for turning me out 
in such a way.” 

With these words the soldier made a dart out of 
the workshop, and encountering Mr. Nipps, who, 
hearing voices, was upon the point o! making a dart 
into it, they both fell together, and rolled over each 
other in the roadway. 

‘‘Murder !” cried Mr. Nipps. The soldier uttered 
a word or two of a very strong tendency, an octave 
higher, and disentangling himself from the under- 
taker, he ran off at full speed, leaving Mr. Nipps 
sitting on the ground, looking rather bewildered at 
the suddenness of the transaction. 

‘Dear me, sir,” said Dick, “I hope you are not 
hurt ?” 

‘‘Hurt—hurt? As Lord Bacon would say, I am 
astonished !” 

‘Allow me to help you up, sir. There, sir, you 
are all right now.” 

‘* Yes—I—that is, I think I am, but I don’t quite 
know. Who was that ruftian that rushed out of the 
workshop ?” ) 


‘to dispute it for a single moment, but the last time 


‘“« A soldier, sir. He came in and said he had 
deserted, and wanted to hide till night; but, of 
course, I would not listen to it, and insisted upon 
his going ; and then he got ina passion, and flounced 
out in the manner you saw, sir, and happened to 
run against you.” 

“ Dick, you were quite right, and I begin to think 
that I have not sustained any very serious injury. 
You are a Jad of great discretion, and I shall send 
you out half a pint of the strong ale—I mean the 
small beer, Dick—the smali beer, as Napoleon 
would say.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 


“ You go on with your work, Dick, and you will’ 


be an ornament to a coffin-lid-——I mean, to society at 
large, Dick. I will not forget the small beer.” 


Mr. Nipps walked majestically into his house, and 


Dick sat down upon the coffin and drew a long | 


breath. Susan had flitted into the house upon the 
first moment that she had ascertained her father was 
not hurt by his collision with the deserter, so that 
once more Dick had the workshop all to himself, 
after the unprecedented adventure that had taken 
place within it. 


“ Oh dear!” said Dick. ‘I only wonder where 
all this willend! Why, things keep happening now, 
one after the other, at such a rate, as if they had 
been saving themselves up for years past, just to 
be down upon me all in a mob. Here’s deserters, 
and soldiers, and gipsy fellows—and dear Sue! 
Ah—my own Sue! Well, I do love her—that’s 
certain. Ha, ha—bless her ! 


‘Susan was fair, and Susan was good— 
A dimpled chin had she: 
A nice little foot, and an ankle smart— 
A laugh, like a wild bird’s, free. 
Tap, tap, tap ! 
‘66 Dick,’ said Sue, and she looked demure— 
‘ Dick,’ said Sue, and she smiled : 
‘ Dear Sue,’ says Dick, ‘I will love you true, 
For my heart you have beguiled.’ 
Tap, tap, tap! 


Yes; she is the most charming—the most—Hilloa 
who is this ?” ie 


A figure for a moment darkened the doorway of 
the workshop, and then no less a person than Dick’s 
acquaintance, Mr. Ashley Jarvis, the surgeon, made 
his appearance. 


Now, it was a very odd thing, and we don’t mean 


that Dick had an interview with Mr. Ashley Jarvis, 
of which the reader is cognisant, it had ended in 
anything but a seemingly satisfactory manner, for 
Mr. Jarvis had laid violent hands upon Dick ; but 
now—you will hardly believe it—Dick held out his 
hand to the surgeon, and with quite a blithe and 
smiling face, said— ue 

‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Jarvis?” 

‘Quite well, thank you, Dick,” replied the medical 
man—and, to hear him say so, you would not believe 
that there was anything upon his medical conscience 
at all. ‘‘ How are you, Dick ?” 


“Oh, I’m always pretty well, sir. I wasn’t 
brought up in what they call the lop of luxury, you 
know, Mr. Jarvis, so 1 didn’t get ill with nursing.” 

““T should suppose not, Dick. But better times 
will come for you, my boy. Are we quite alone?” 

‘‘ Yes—yes: there’s nobody here.” 

‘¢ You are sure of that, Dick? No listeners?” 

“ None at all, Mr. Jarvis, L assure you. I sup- 
pose you have got a something to say about——” 

Mr. Jarvis nodded. 

“Ah!” said Dick. “Oh!” Mr. Jarvis approached 
him, and whispered something in his right ear. ‘I 
will,” said Dick. Mr. Javis then whispered some- 
thing else in hig left ear. ‘ Certainly,” said Dick. 
‘Because, you know,” said Mr. Jarvis; and then 
he whispered again. 
Dick. ‘I understand you. Depend upon me.” 

{know I may, Dick. Good day.” 

With this, Mr. Jarvis left the workshop—he and 
Dick exchanging smiles and nods as he did so, and 
showing that they were on the very best possible 
terms with each other that any two people could be. 


“That will do,” said Dick, when he was alone 
again. ‘‘ That will do. Oh, he is quite a nice 
fellow, he is. I dolike him very much. Well, I 
think, for a poor boy that hasn’t only got a Christian 
name--and they wouldn’t have made me a Christian 
if they could have helped it, I know, or if it had 
cost anything—I do think I’m in luck’s way ; and 
some day Susan and I will go to Hampton Church 
and marry. Yes; @xd the Parson will say— 


‘“* As clear as possible,” said | 


“6 Dick, my lad, oh! what is it mow 2” 
‘IT come to marry,’ says I: 
‘ And Sue is the dear one I only love, 
Like the apple of poor Dick’s eye.’ 
Tap, tap, tap! 
And then, as coffin-making is rather a gloomy trade, 
I'll give it up, and make packing cases, and other 
kinds of boxes; and we will have a garden, and a 
few chickens, and a duck-pond.. Ah, Susan is a 
duck! There isn’t such another in Hampton. In 
Hampton, do I say? No: there isn’t such another 
in all the world; and what’s more, there never will 
be. Bless her—no! When I look at her, I seem 
as if I saw-———” ares 
‘* Half-a-pint of small-beer, Dick,” said Susan, 
who had crept into the workshop again with the im- 
perial present that her father had promised Dick. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE CAPTURE OF A WHALE. 


A FiIsH was seen beside the ice at no great dis- 
tance from us, but beyond a “ fair start.” I have 
noticed a peculiarity about the whale, that if there 
is a piece of ice within sight it will rvn towards it, 
and come to the surface beside it. And when beside 
a floe it always rises beside its edge, and never 
appears at any distance from it. And, moreover, if 
there should be a crack or bight in the floe, it is 
ten chances to one it will rise to blow in it, in pre- 
ference to the outer edge of the floe. This is well | 
known to the whalers. Such a crack being now 
opposite to us, and at such a distance from where 
the whale was last seen, it was likely she would rise 
there next, and we pulled towards it. Here we lay 
for some minutes in breathless expectation, our oars 
out of the water, and the harpooner silently motion- 
ing with his hand to the boat-steerer which way to 
“seull.” Up in the very head of the crack the 
water was now seen to be circling and gurgling up, 
‘ there’s her eddy,” quietly whispers our harpooner : 
“a couple of strokes now, boys,—gently,—that’ll 
do.” Looking over my shoulder, I could see first 
the crown, then the great black back of the unsus- 
pecting whale, slowly emerge from the water, con- 
trasting strangely with the bright white and blue 
of the ice on each side—then followed the indescriba- 
ble hurstling roar of her blast. But short breathing- 
time had.she—for, with sure aim and single tug of 
his trigger-string, the keen iron was sent deep in 
behind her fin. ‘* Harden-up, boys!” he cries; and ~~ 
the boat is pulled right on to the whale, when he 
plunges the hand-harpoon deep into her back, with 
two hearty digs. ‘The poor brute quivered through- 
out, and for a second or two lay almost motionless ; 
then diving, and that with such rapidly increasing 
speed that the line was whirled out of the boat like 
lightning. The usual signals were now made to the 
other boats that we were ‘‘ fast.” 

For the first few minutes the lines were allowed 
to run out without interruption ; then one, two, 
three turns, were successively thrown round the 
“pollard.” This had the effect of stopping her 
speed somewhat, but the line still ran out with a 
great strain. The boat’s bow was forcibly pressed 
against the ice, and crushed through the under- 
washed ledge, to the solid floe beyond; the 
harpooner sitting upon his ‘ thwart,” allowing the 
lines to run through his hands, which were defen- 
ded by thick mitts, stopping the progress of the - 
fish as much as he could, as the rest of the boats 
were ‘still some distanee from us. Every few 
minutes the fish seeming to start off as with renewed 
strength, the boat’s bow would be pulled down- 
wards, threatening to pull us bodily under the 
floe; but then allowing the line to run out, the 
strain was partly removed, and the boat's head 
again rose, but only to be again dragged down- 
wards. Upwards of twenty minutes had elapsed 
since we had ‘‘ got fast,” and the strain now began 
to slacken: but it was full time, we were drawing 
nigh the ‘* bitter end.” The welcome sound of a 
‘oun was heard; and in a few seconds, looking 
down the edge of the floe, we could see one of 
our boats with the well-known blue “ Jack” flying. 
A few fathoms more of line were rapidly drawn 
out, and then the strain as suddenly ceased. We 
commenced hauling them in, and whilst doing so, — 
could see a third boat “ get fast.” The rest of 
the boats were now at hand, and as she appeared 
at the surface, closely surrounded her, and busily 
piled her with. their lances. It was in about an 
hour aud a half from the time we first struck her 
that we heard the distant cheers announcing her 
death.-— Goodsir's Arctic Voyage, 
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STREET MUSIC. 


_—_— 


Tae Musicians are estimated at 1,000, and the 
Ballad Singers at 250. The Street Musicians are 
of two kinds—the skilful and the blind. The former 
obtain their money by the agreeableness of their 
performance, and the latter in pity for their afflic- 
tion rather than admiration of their harmony.— 
The blind Street Musicians, it must be confessed, 
belong generally to the rudest class of performers. 
Music is not used by them as a means of pleasing, 
but rather as a mode of soliciting attention. Such 
individuals are known in the’ ‘‘ profession” by the 
name of ‘pensioners ;” they have their regular 
rounds to make, and particular houses at which to 
eall on certain days of the week, and from which 
they generally obtain a ‘small trifle.” They form, 
however, a most peculiar class of individuals. They 
are mostly well-knowncharacters, and many of them 
have been performing in the streets of London for 
many years. They are also remarkable for the 
religious cast of their thoughts, and the compara- 
tive refinement of their tastes and feelings. 

The English witness called up to testify to the pros- 
perity of our ‘* Street Bands,” complained, as more 
aristocratic instrumentalists have done, of the Ger- 
man players spoiling the home market. The Ger- 
man, on the other hand, who represented the band 
of seven that played for sixpence a dance, confessed 
to living well, and admitted that ‘‘ London is as 
good a place as I expect to find him.”—The Chris- 
tianized Bengalee deposed that the attraction of his 
beating ‘‘tom tom” and “ singing song about great- 
ness of God,” in the streets, had declined. A steady 
income of twelve shillings a week is to be earned 
by a perambulating Paganini. 

“T imitate,” said he, ‘all the animals of the 
farm-yard on my fiddle. I imitate the bull, the 
calf, the dog, the cock, the hen when she’s laid an 
egg, the peacock, and the ass. I have done this 
in the streets for nearly twelve years.” &c. &c. 


After the players come the singers — foremost 
among whom, of course, are the small serenaders, 
in humble imitation of the great Ethiopians. But 
perhaps the most noticeable evidence collected is the 


last item gathered from the ballad singer who con- | 


fessed. to making his rounds on the strength of 
Bayly, Barnett, Bishop, &e. &c.—and who called 
attention to the fact that he would not, and could 


not, sing in the streets songs which nightly attract | 


audiences to the cheapest concert-rooms. This is 
worth grave pondering.—Considering the case in a 
more professional aspect, it may be repeated, in 
connexion with this subject, that by these nomadic 
performances, Music gets at once spread and cor- 
rupted into forms which at a future period may lend 
themselves to Music’s reconstruction. The other 
day we were arrested in the streets by the singu- 
larly wild and strange tunes of a violin and a guitar, 
played by a pair of Hungarians. These melodies 
appeared for the first five minutes truly, freshly 
original. On listening for a few moments longer, 
however, it became clear that they were merely the 
melodies of Weber’s ‘ Preciosa,’ graced, ‘‘ rhymed, 
twirled,” and otherwise helped out,—as a Luther 
pea tune might be by a country church orchestra. 
eber himself would not know his children, com- 
mitted by these street-players to other street-players, 
and by the latter, in turn, discretionally treated ! 
But these lawless and wild subjects must give place 
to more orderly, and often tamer’ topics.—Enough 
has been said to show that either as regards manners 
or music the question of street minstrelsy is not un- 
worthy of attention —Athenewm. 


Tr CORRESPONDENCE OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 
—It may be remembered that Goethe, in 1827, had 
delivered over tothe keeping of the Government of 
Weimar a quantity of his papers, contained in a 
sealed casket, with an injunction not to open it until 
1850. The 17th of May being fixed for breaking 
the seals, the authorities. gave formal, notice to the 
family of Goethe that they would on that day 
deliver up the papers, as directed by the deceased 


poet: The lescendants of the poet Schiller also re- 


ceived an intimation that, as the papers concerned 


x likewise, they had a right to be pre- 


their ee r¢ 
sent. The casket was opened with all due form, and | 
was found to contain the whole of the correspon- | 
dence between Goethe and Schiller, The letters 
are immediately to be published, according to the. 


lirections found in the casket, ( 


Fr tae een sees 


MOORE: 
[FROM THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.] 

ON one occasion Moore and Corry were ordered, 
by medical advice, to drink port wine while they 
were sojourning for their health at Brighton. The 
adem velle atque idem nolle was perfectly applicable 
to their friendship, and they detested port wine with 
perfect antipathy ; however, they were under advice 
which required obedience.—Moore got the port wine 
from his wine-merchant, Ewart; but in travelling 
from London it had been shaken about so much, and 
was so muddy, that it required a strainer. Mr. 
Corry bought a very handsome wine-strainer, prettily 
ornamented with Bacchanalian emblems, and pre- 
sented it, with a friendly inscription, to Moore, who 
wrote in reply the following lines, never, we believe, 
before printed :— 


“70 JAMES CORRY, ESQ., 
: “* On his making me a Present of a Wine-strainer. 


‘‘ This life, dear Corry, who can doubt, 
Resembles much friend Ewart’s wine— 
When first the rosy drops come out, 
How beautiful, how clear they shine! ~* 
And thus awhile they keep their tint, 
So free from even a shade with some, 
That they would smile did you but hint 
That darker drops would ever come. 


‘¢ But soon the ruby tide runs short, 
Each moment makes the sad truth plainer— 
Till life, like old and crusty port 
When near its close, requires a strainer. 


“ This friendship can alone confer— 
Alone can teach the drops to pass, 
If not as bright as once they were, 
At best unclouded thro’ the glass 
Nor, Corry, could a boon be mine, 
Of which my heart were fonder, vainer, 
Than thus, if life grew like old wine, 
To have thy friendship for its strainer! 


: ‘¢THOMES Moore,” 
Brighton, June, 1825. 


SCIENCE AND ART, 


Exsectric TELEGRAPHS.—A few weeks ago we 
gave our readers some account of Mr. John 
Wilkes’s plan for an Electric Telegraph between 
New York and Europe :—we have now to add to it, 
on the authority of the Deutsche Reforme and other 
German papers, some account of the progress which 
is beg made in thus belting the earth in the north 
of Europe. The importance of rapid communication 


‘of intelligence in such times as we have recently 


passed through has made itself deeply felt in Russia. 
Not content with connecting St. Petersburgh with 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Odessa—the Baltic with the 
Black Sea,—the Emperor Nicholas has established a 
convention with Prussia and Austria, in virtue of 


which lines are now in progress of being laid down 


between the Russian capital and Berlin, by way of 
Posen, and between the same capital and Vienna, by 
way of Warsaw and Cracow. The Brandenburgh 
Ministry resolved some months ago to connect 
Berlin, with the great cities on all the frontiers of 
Prussia. In, Belgium, the lines are continuous. 
The connexion between London and the Continent 
is nearly completed by the submarine wires now 
being laid down between Dover and Calais ; so that 
at no very great distance of time it will be possible 
for. a person to repair to the Telegraph office at 


‘Charing Cross, and transmit messages in a few 


minutes to New York, St. Petersburgh, Vienna or 
Odessa! This. new agency has produced many 
curious changes in the relative value of position. 
For example, the Manchester and Glasgow merchant 
had formerly need of an agency in London, because 
it was the first point at which commercial intelli- 


gence arrived. Now, important despatches are sent 
forward by telegraph, and are known as early in 


northern cities as in London. When the great lines 


referred to shall be completed, a message may be 
sent from Charing Cross to the Black Sea or to the 


Hudson River, and an answer obtained, in as little 
time as a person could ride to St. John’s Wood and 
back in! While writing on this subject, we may 
add, that both in Prussia and in Austria a trial is 
being made of the under-ground telegraph. The 
experience of our own country has shown that the 
wires above are not subject to much risk of de- 


rangement. Wanton offences against them have 
been very rare; but it is well that we should have 
a trial of both plans. 


SurGicaL Operation upon A Leoparp-—The 
chetah, or hunting leopard, recently presented to 
the Zoological Society, by the Pasha of Egypt, 
having accidentally broken one of its legs during 
its gambols in the cage in which it is confined, 
amputation of the limb was decided on, and the 
operation was skilfully performed by Professor 
Simonds, of the Veterinary College, Camden-town. 
Previous to undergoing the operation, the animal 
was made to inhale chloroform, by applying to its 
mouth and nostrils a sponge moistened with that 
liquid, and fastened to the end of a stick. Its 
dislike to this part of the process was very loudly 
expressed; it, however, soon fell under the in- 
fluence of the chloroform, which evidently ren- 
dered it totally insensible to suffering, as it lay 
perfectly motionless and quiet during the operation, 
and until it was removed from the operating table, 
and placed on some clean hay in its den, when it 
speedily revived and moved about on its remaining 
three legs as though nothing had occurred. 


MerrrorotitaN Commission or Srwmrs: New 
Mars or Lonpon.—At the last meeting of the 
Commissioners, Captain Dawson reported that the 
whole block plan of London will comprise about 
900 sheets, printed upon paper measuring three 
feet by two feet, and the survey, when made and 
printed, will extend some distance into the country 
around it. When these 900 sheets are united into 
one map, they will measure 100 feet in length, by 
72 in breath. As this size is likely to be very in- 
convenient for any ordinary use, the court had in 
consequence been induced to order that, in addi- 
tion to this large map, which they were bound to 
prepare and keep in their office as a reference for 
owners and occupiers of land, there shall also be 
prepared one on a reduced scale of one inch to a 
foot. The map so prepared will occupy forty-four 
sheets, and be twenty-two feet in length by four- 
teen in breadth. One sheet for this map is now 
drawn, and is almost ready to pass into the engraver’s 
hands, and several other sheets were in progress. 
All those sheets which comprise the centre of the 
town and the most thickly populated districts, will 
be in the engraver’s hands by Michaelmas, and will 
no doubt be in the hands of the public at the end of 
the year. It was then resolved that the sheets of 
the general map, and of the block plan, shall be sold 
to the public at the price of two shillings per sheet. 


JOURNALISM IN GERMANY.—The Deutsche Reform 
publishes, as a curiosity, a selection, though an 
imperfect one, from the catalogue of the flying 
leaves and small cheap journals, political and 
satirical, that sprang into existence after the revo- 
lution, mostly in Berlin and Vienna; not more 
than three or four of which now exist. The insect 
world was a favourite source of names for the 
satirist, the sting of whose productions was fre- 
quently only in the title; every week produced 
the Hornet, the Wasp, the Gadfly, and their plurals, 
the Wasps and the Gadflies; there was also an 
Imperial Gadfly, and one Wasp's Nest. The neces- 
sity of enlightenment exhausted the means of doing 
it through the Torch, the Taper, the Jet of Gas, the 


Lamp, the Ever-burning Lamp; (the last flickers 


still at uncertain intervals, the extinguisher of the 
Berlin police coming down on it whenever it ap- 
pears ;) the Lantern and the White Lamp. The 
Snuffers followed the list of lights, and the whole 
category concluded in an Egyptian darkness, to 
which most of them have descended. The other 
titles are not so well classified: there was a 
Democratic Reasoner, a Shrieker (or Shouter), and 
the Berlin. Widemouth ; the Barricade Journal, the 
Street Journal, the Cat's Music, the Red Cap, the 
Sans-culottes (Ohne-Hosen), the Tower of Fools, are 
miscellaneous. There was a variety of devils—the 
Travelling Devil, the Devil Untied, the Church | 
Dewil, the Revolutionary Devil; some of the ti les 
were cant words, quite untranslatable, as Alad- 
deradatsch (the Berlin Punch, still existing), the 


| Klitsch-Klatsch, and the Pumpernickel (a kind of 


black bread); the three last were—The Prussians 
have come, the General Wash, and the Political Ass. 
In the provincial towns all the flying leaves were 
something for the people— Volis-boten, Volks-yreunde, 
Volks zettungen —in a list that would be too long to 
repeat, 
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TERE PUBLIC GARDENS OF GERMANY. 

“‘ NUREMBERG may be aptly enough compared to 
a curiosity shop, in which models and pictures, 
carvings iz wood and stone, jewels of silver and 
jewels “of g gold, old furniture, glass, coins, tapestry, 
books, manuseripts, trinkets, implements of 'wood- 
craft, things appertatning to the gentle art, and frag- 
mente of ancient armour, are all mingled together, 
amid the varied productions of nature and science 
which combine their aid to lend interest to the col- 
lection.” 

The gardens and places of public resort and enter- 
tainment afford a fair glimpse of the social pleasures 
of our. sober German brethren; and we copy the 
description of one of them, as a sample of the general 
ran :— 

“Cast your eye round the gardens, what parasols, 
what colours, what a rainbow display of rich mantles 
and gaudy shawls, what fluttering of ribbons and 
tassels, white pocket handkerchiefs, broad lace, and 
bright linings. There you see some young genile- 
‘men in very wide tailed brown and blue coats, of a 
cross breed between the full dress and surtout, with 
bright figured buttons, and blazing chain-cabled 
waistcoats, fond of narrow shirt collars to turn down, 
and broad wristbands to turn up, and of cultivating 
beards to the size and appearance of birds’ nests, 
very much after the manner of our own: ‘ Byrons of 
the desk and counter.’ Out of the way, or we shall 
be run down by those three young ladies, who are 
chasing each other in the prettiest and most playful 
manner imaginable, to the great edification of the 
aforesaid young gentlemen. Yonder is a group of 
junior officers, seated with stretched-out legs in an 
attitude of very devil-may-care admiration, staring 
about them in all the selfcomplacency of the same 
order in England. At a little distance to the left is 
another and quieter group, with sterner faces and 
collars more deeply striped,—these are some of the 
vieux-moustache, who know better. There sit some 
noisy Frenchmen, drinking wine, most of it deucedly 
bad in this place. Here are some Italians enjoying 
chocolate. Now we are passing a party at tea, 
principally ladies, all of whom are knitting and 
talking with equal grace and rapidity, neither 
tongues nor fingers are for one moment idle. There 
are some thorough-paced Nurembergers, doing all 
they can to assist the funds of the hospital, by 
drinking the Bavarian beer, renowned throughout 
Germany, and which, indeed, forms a principle 
beverage of all classes of the inhabitants of this 
town. See! they are beginning to light the 
coloured lamps.. The music gets more energetic, 
and in its pauses, the conversation more lively. 
Visits are paid to each other’s table, and many in- 
ter¢hanges of formality or of kindly greeting take 
place in | these gardens, where even tea or supper 
parties are sometimes given. Near the orchestra 
stands the Crown Prince of Hesse, son-in-law of the 
King of Bavaria. He is talking in the most 
familiar way to a tall man there, in a straw hat and 
fanciful cravat, who, although one of the long guns 

of the town, is certainly not one of the great ones. 
Close to him, in gayest attire, sits the man of whom 
you bought your boots this morning ; he is ringing 


supply. At the next table but one beyond us is, 


the tailor who mended your coat ; ‘he is not alone, 


he has got his wife with him, two children, and a 
servant girl, a little half-shaved, but. not halt- 
starved poodle dog,’ and a large cane, highly | 
polished, and bearing two silk tassels, and a broad. 
silver, mushroom- shaped top; his hands are gar- 
nished with several tings, and a broad paste brooch. 
confines the ends of a iy tie? marked with ashes of 
lightning ; ; but with all this he has no desire to be, 
taken for anything more than he is; neither, haye | 
those of a higher class’ any, fear of being mistaken | 
for what ‘they. are not... Hach is quietly. enjoying | 
himself i in his own way, without fearing or shunning | 
the other; all are polite, cohtented- looking, good- | 
natured, ‘and, sociable, Those who please to afford | 
it sup in the gardens... Those who donot, or “Whose || 
arrangements, render it, unnecessary, avoid BiVing , 


the wirth’ that, trouble, for which, I’Garé say, the. |’ 


‘ kednew’ is very mich obliged to them ; 3 and, “when. 


the music, which of its ‘kind 1s, often excellent— ‘ 


always good—is ended, all go quietly and happily , 
hoine. So easy, polite, and well-ordered is flie 
conduct of most people here, that, without a little 
close observation, it is at times almost impossible | 
to distinguish the § gentleman’ from. the ‘tailor ;’ but 
I will give you one or two rules which greatly 
influence my opinion in this particular; and 


Sultan Mahmoud. 


his glass - with his knife by way of calling for another ier INGS POR THE GR ban BXMIBUBION 


fof \SIx. members, including Mr, ‘Ba ary, 
ihe | cominittee asked: 


although it is true I have sometimes erred, they are 
nevertheless of tolerably safe application. Besides 
not. being, perhaps, quite so highly dressed, a 
gentleman will never pick his teeth with his knife 
and fork ; will always have his face and hands clean, 
and the latter especially free from the broad ebony 


tips which unfortunately are so often found to 


terminate the dingy-looking digits of the ot, — 
Whatling’s Travels. 


THE SULTAN AND THE DERVISE. 


“ Ap the beginning of his reign, the Ulema was 
resolved, if possible, to prevent the new Sultan 
from carrying on those reforms which had ever been 
so distasteful to the Turks, grating at once against 
their religious associations and their pride of race, 
and which recent events had certainly proved not 
to be productive of those good results anticipated by 


adopted the expedient of working on the religious 
fears of the youthful prince. One day as he was 
praying, aecording to his custom, at his father’s 
tomb, he heard a voice from beneath reiterating in 
a stifled tone the words ‘ I burn.’ The next time 
that he prayed there the same words assailed his 
ears. ‘J burn’ was repeated again and again, and 
no word beside. He applied to the chief of the 
Imans to know what this prodigy might mean, and 
was informed in reply that his father, though a 
great man, had also been, unfortunately, a great 
reformer, and that as such it was but too much to 
be feared that he had a terrible penance to undergo 
in the other world. The Sultan sent his brether-in- 
law to pray at the same place, and afterwards several 
others of his household; and on each occasion the 
same portentious words were heard. One day he 
announced his intention of going in ‘state to his 
father’s tomb, and was attended thither by a splendid 
retinue, inclu ding the chief doctors of the Mahometan 
Law. Again, during his devotions, were heard the 
words ‘ I burn,’ and all exceptthe Sultan trembled. 
Rising from his prayer-carpet he called dn his’ 
guards, and commanded them to dig up the pave- 
ment and remove the tomb. Jt was in vain that 


the Muftis interposed, reprobating so great a profa- 


nation, and uttering dreadful warnings as to its 
consequences. ‘The Sultan persisted. The founda- 
tions of the tomb were laid bare, and in a cavity 
skilfully left among them was found—not a burning 
Sultan, but a Dervise. The young monarch re- 
garded him for a time fixedly and in silence, and 
then said, without any further remark, or the 
slightest expression of anger, ‘You burn? We 
must cool you in the Bosphorus.’ Ina few minutes 
more the Dervise was in a bag, and the bag im- 
mediately after was in the Bosphorus ; while the 
Sultan rode back to his palace, accompanied by his 
household and ministers, who ceased not all the way 
to ejaculate ‘Mashallah. Allah is great ; there is 
no God but God, and Mahomed is ‘his prophet. ai 
Aubrey de Vere. 
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. Great Industrial Exhibition ‘has been accomplished, | 
f The committee appointed | to ) arrange: for the Pee 


have decided on their plang, ‘and are. now i in course 

of receiving tenders for their erection. ‘This re- 
‘sponsible. task was confided to a committed eorae 
Sir John 
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uished merit. Be Of these eighteen, one was: from. 
Dublin, four from Reading, and one from’ London, | 
The remainder were ail the designs of foreign ¢ al 
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‘The committee then proceeded still further | p 


as ‘ worthy of particular attention, as evincing the 
most daring and ingenious disposition and construc- 
tion.” These two designs were (1) from Mons. 
Hector: Horeau, of Paris, and (2) from’ Messrs. 
Richard and Thomas Turner, of Dublin. 

‘The committee report of the various designs sub- 
mitted to them, that our continental neighbours have 
distinguished themselves by compositions of ‘the 
utmost taste and learning, exhibiting features of gran- 
deur; of arrangement, and of grace.” Of the plans of 
our-own countrymen they say, ‘“ their practical cha- 
racter, as might have been expected, has been re-— 
‘markably illustrated in some very striking and 
simple methods suited to the temporary purposes of © 
the building, and paying due attention to the 
pecuniary means allotted to this part of the under- 
taking.” “Tn another class of design, ‘the authors » 


have viewed with enthusiasm the great occasion and — 


object of the proposed exhibition, and have waived 
all considerations of expense. They have indulged 
their imaginations, and employed the resources of 
their genius and learning in the composition ‘of 
arrangements which present the utmost grandeur 
and beauty of architecture suited to a permanent 
palace of science and art. These, as addressed to 
the architectural student, are of the highest value, — 
and, though their expense has placed them beyond — 
reach, they cannot fail to inspire and elevate the 
treatment of the reality.” 

With regard, however, to that “ reality, 2 the 
committee, it seems, have not found it in any of 
the numerous plans which engaged their attention. 
After acknowledging the assistance they derived 
from many of the projects, the committee state that 
they “ nevertheless arrived:unanimously at the con- 
clusion that there was no single design so accordant 
with the peculiar objects in view, either im the 
principle or detail of its arrangement, as to warrant’ 
them in recommending it for adoption. The com- 
mittee have; accordingly, preparedaplan of their own. 
The building they propose will fill the entire space 
of ground between Rotten-row and the carriage 
drive in Hyde-park, which runs parallel with the 
road to Kensington. It will be no less than 2,300 
feet long, and upwards. of 400 feet in breadth, "and 
the roofed area will consist of as much as 900,000 
square feet. The principal feature of the building 
will be a vast central hall, surmounted by a dome, 
the diameter of which will be no Jess than 200 feet. 
This dome will, consequently, be nearly double the 
diameter of that of St. Paul’ s, which is, only 112 
feet. The height of the central hall from the floor 
to the summit of the dome will be about 160 feet. 
Its shape will bea polygon of sixteen sides, and it 
is proposed to light it mn the day t time from the sum- 
mit and centre of the dome. The main object of. 
this dome is stated by the committee to be “ to form 
a striking feature to exemplify t the present. state of 
the science of construction.” - 

The building itself will be. of brick, except the 
dome, which is to be constructed of light sheet iron. 


| Some attempt is to be made. to ornament the ex- 


ternal face of the building. by using bricks of dit 
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voured to attain-in this plan, are, they say, first, 
economy of construction ; second, facilities for the re- | 
ception, classification, and display of goods ; third, 
facilities for the circulation of visitors; fourth, ar- 
“ yangements for grand points of view; fifth, centra- 
lization of supervision ; and, sixth, some striking 
feature to éxemplify the present state of science of | 
construction in this country. The ‘grand dome” 
seems desioned to supply the last desideratum, but 
it-may be very much questioned whether it will not — 
greatly militate against the first. The committee, 
foreseeing this objection, observe that ‘‘a con- 
siderable amount of the difference between the cost 
of.this construction and a simple arrangement may 
be recovered, should the building be hereafter con- 
verted to other purposes, which is more than pro- 
bable.” But here the committee obviously place 
themselves in collision with a large number of those 
‘whose designs they have rejected, after reporting 
upon them as ‘* compositions of the utmost taste and 
learning,—worthy of enduring execution.” If a 
part of the building is to be constructed with a view 
to a permanent erection, those whose designs are 
so ‘worthy of enduring execution” have cause to 
complain that the committee have taken the best 
points of their various projects to make up one 
great design, which they. present to the public as 
their own. i 

With respect, however, to the cost of building, 
there is nothing to guide us in the report of the | 
committee. Tenders have been invited for the 
execution of the works, in accordance with the 
drawings and specifications of the committee, and 
they are also invited with ‘ suggestions and modi- 
' fications, accompanied by estimates of costs, as may | 
possibly become the means of effecting a consi- 


derable reduction on the general expense.” Con- 
tractors are also required to tender on two systems— 
one involving a resumption of the property after 
the termination of the exhibition; the other pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the royal commission 
will take the risk of disposal.on themselves. The 
whole, building is required to be built, finished, and 

‘delivered up to the committee by the Ist of January, 
1851. The builders, therefore, have by no means 
too much time before them. ; 


SELTEOND, 


‘FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. — 
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Cue: entire: numberof the Jews isimow/estima: 
ted, Drs DaCosta! tells: us) atiifrom five to seven! 
millions. In Austria, theré/are 700,000—in ‘Russian, | 
200,000;—in France, 84,000;—in England, | 30,000,: 
—in the Netherlands, | 50,000, of:whom 30,000) live | 
ino Amsterdam,—inTurkey,; 800,000;+in Arabia} | 
200.000,—im ‘A frica,/600,000;—in the ‘United States, | 
50,000,andin; China; India, ‘and “Persia, 600,000." 
The, ultimate: hope lof ,all:: these qvews,Dr.«Da'| 
Costa holds, lies in their: Christianization) « and‘) 
restoration as; Christian people to the land andthe 
glory oftheir ancestorsi*) 5 0) 1% fapseat 

‘Pau; Exnrprren: oF 1851.+Thé proposed» ban='| 
quet by the, Mayorsof England to the Lord Mayor | 
ofzendor and the: Commissioners’ of the ‘National 


# Veritas’ Ba 


Exhibition, is fixed:to itake placé at: the: Guildhall, ' 
York; in» the first \weeksim  Augus Prince 


Albert it is said, has accepted: the’ invitation»sent’ 
byithe Lord) M 
omtheoccasioniviiiel ei. ih) 
JERECrION OF As BEACON ON THE ‘TONGUE SANDS.’ 
— During ithe! last few'weéeksthe board of) Ad 
niixalty have:caused an’) accurate survey’ of the’ 
Tongue} Sands«)'to:‘be* made, in, furtherance’ of 
renderitig: the channels more safe’ to’ ‘mariners » 
beating ap and ‘down. ‘The result’ has been the 
erection of a conspicuous ‘buoy at. the north end of) 
the Longue of thé Prince’s Channel, the spot. where 
the Royal’ Adelaide was-wrecked. The new buoy is 
of gigantic dimensions it is painted black, and ‘is’ 


surmounted by a’stat and ball, and ‘is discernible |. 


at)\a considerable: distance.’ ‘The subseriptions for’ 
the relief of the’ widows and orphaas of the ui- 
fortunate creatures who perished in the ill-fated’ 
vessel, have, we are sorry to hear, béen-exceedingly 

small,iand inadequate for the parposes intended: ~'' 
Aan INprAn Surree.—A suttee (female immola- | 
tidn)/has-recently. occurred not far’ from Bombay, ’ 
of which a correspondent of the Telegraph writes’ 
as, follows :—The suttee occurred at a villaxelabout ’ 
twenty miles from ‘the’ Cutcherry. The husband ’ 
was ant old’ man) upwards’ of sixty years, dnd the’ 
unfortunate: woman” quite’ young, say twenty-two !| 
or, twenty-three. ‘The patell of the village ‘canis’ 
in to the collector to give information that such an" 


ayor of York, and will .be present’ | 


event was to be apprehended, and expressed 2 wish 
to have a guard sent. with him to prevent the 
sacrifice. The guard was given to the man at 
‘once, who returned immediately and with all des- 
patch, but found on his arrival at the village, that 
the woman’s object had been effected in his absence, 
and all that remained was a heap of ashes. All who 
were known to have been present at the suttee were 
apprehended and tried by the district judge. Nine- 
teen or twenty were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, from ten to two years. I heard the 
whole case, and blame could be attached to no one. 
The scene of the tragedy is an out-of-the-way place, 
and the patell did all m his power to prevent it. 
No one seems to have advised the woman—it was 
her own act, dictated and carried through of her 
own free will. The parties were all of low caste ; 
the husband of the woman was a spurious Brahmin, 
and by no stretch of the Hindoo law, or rather 
traditions, could’! have been entitled to such a 
sacrifice on the part of his widow. _ 

Miritary KyigHrs of Winpsor.—The agegre- 
gate sums specially provided in votes by Parliament 
for the repairs and alterations of the buildings for the 
accommodation of the Military Knights of Windsor 
from 1840 to 1850, amount, according toareturn lately 
issued, to nine thousand one hundred and eighty-six 
pounds. 

JupGES’ SaLnartes.—According to a return to 
Parliament, just printed, the salaries of the fifteen 
judges in 1815 amounted to sixty-two thousand five 
hundred pounds, and at the present period the 
salaries of the twenty judges amount to one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds a-year. In 1815, the 
salary of the Lord Chancellor was five thousand 
pounds, snd now it is ten thousand pounds, with four 
thousand pounds in addition as Speaker of the House 
of Lords. Fees and emoluments were considerable 
in 1815, but they cannot be ascertained. The sala- 
ries of the other judges have been increased since 
1815. The puisne judges have five thousand pounds 
as salary. ‘Their duties have increased of late years ; 
and besides an expense of about three hundred and 
forty pounds on each of two circuits a-year, they 
have, when ill, to pay a fee of three hundred guineas 
to a serjeant-at-law for officiating in their stead. 


The judges are called upon to contribute towards 
| providing apartments in Serjeants’ inn for the tran- 


saction of chamber business. eee 
_ SHIPWRECKS IN THE Icy.—The arrivals diring 
the last ten’ or twelve days from the Atlantic ‘have 
brought sad intelligence respecting losses of a large: 
ergs In the western latitudes ; and, among the 
aan ‘Wwé reerét to add, one was from one of the 


Rais 


(rish ports) with between eighty to one hundred’per-" 


sons on board, every.soul: of whom! is!supposed: ito: 


have gone down in the unfortunate vessel, and 
perished. 


looked’ ‘for’ by ‘the traders it those ‘parts “of the | Sc 
\Atlantie about«the months of wApril and May; the» 
result, of, the break-up, of; the frost.in the Arctie; 


seas, which are driven down to the southward by 
the! foreé. of the currents. The masses that have 
appeared this season '@xeéed' ‘anything of the kind 


that, has for years been met with, , They have been: 


immense., Fields of ice, some hundreds of miles in 
extent, towering up in all manner of forms to a 
very great elevation, have swépt the waters of the 
Adlanties Holintinnliy Of GY tab apa Hurt) 
IMPROVEMENTS IN St. Jamus’s Park.—Accord: 
ing to are turn to Parliament, just printed, an esti- 
mate is given’ of the expense of making an orna- 
mental enélosuve, and forming a’ publie garden, in 
front of Buckingham Palace.; The expense is stated 
at, twenty-six thousand nine hundred and thirty- 


seven pounds, of which fourteen thousand, pounds, 


will be required to be voted in the present session. 
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» CREAM: OF: ‘CREAM. 
die, Etter ariapis soe sir alate. Ger iOet firey sorts eis 4a) 
HAKSPEARE COOKERY BY M. SCRIBE. 
M. Scribe threatens to-oust, M.,Soyer; and to sure 
mount the laurels of the original dramatist with the 

aper-cap of the cook. M. Scribe’s first dish to an 

nglish audience having been relished with such 
delight, press scribes—their ink-bottles foaming with 
champagne—having declared the fricassee of won- 

ait spiciness a 
stacked their moutt 
thé treat, thé new Fren 
of his gratitude, is about 


ay 


to publish the recipe by 


number of, vessels amidst, the floating fields of ice-,: 


* Great quantities of ice are generally |) 
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§‘and fayour, and fast men having , 
and yelled their applauses of 
h Opera Cook, in the depths | as the Duke, of Wellington’s contribution to the 


which he has been able to lay before a thoughtful, 
Shakspeare-loving audience, the savoury mess. 
Punch has been favoured with an early copy of the 
document. 


HOW TO COOK A SWAN (OF AVON.) 

Cut the swan into pieces, throwing away the heart 
and brains.— ; 

Put the fragments of the swan in a brazen kettle. 

Place over a quick fire, which fan with the poem 
of Venus and Adonis.— ; 

Stir with the toe of Mlle. Grisi, now fast, now 
gently ; now stir not at all.— 

Use Lablache as a bellows, when wanted to boil— 

Take a song of Sontag’s as cold as champagne, 
occasionally to cool.— j 

Boil again with an air by Coletti.-— 

Cool and boil, and boil and cool, until the frag- 
‘ments of the swan shall be thoroughly dissolved.— 

Strain through canvas, painted by Marshall.— 

Serve hot to an enlightened public, who will be 
frantic with delight that a French cook should have 
made so admirable a jfricassce of their adored Swan 
of Avon,;— 

N.B. It would doubtless give the dish a fine 
flavour if the fire could be made of the rafters of 
Shakspeare’s Birth-place. 

Further, Ur. Punch may be allowed to advise M. 
Seribe, who can hatch such admirable French geese 
of his own, not to meddle with the Swan of Stratford. 


Catumny, THE REAL Brack Raviver.—aA. 
man’s character is frequently treated like a grate— 
blackened all over first, to come out the brighter 
afterwards. 

A Guarry AnD Knorry Porr.—We are happy 
to find that we are not likely to have any differ- 
ence about the Mosquito Shore with the American 
Government. We always thought it partook a 
great deal of the absurdity of straining at a gnat 
when there was any talk of extraordinary exertion 
about the Mosquito. Any rumour with reference 
to war on the subject of Mosquito, turns out, 
happily, to be all Buzz. 

A Coaca Gerrinc Stow.—Among the most 
obstructive carriages that stop the way of Université 
Reform, who ever would have expected to find a 
Brougham ? i i 
__ Dear. to Common. SENSE—AND,, EVERYTHING, 
| Erse.—It seems that it is very difficult to, hear 
anything inthe new ‘House of Commons.’ ‘A’ceord-! 
‘ing oto cthis, the fallacy of petitioning. willbe ren: 
dered clearer than. ever, for.it will) be, quite impossiy, 
| ‘ble now for the people to ‘gain the ear” of Par- 
»CARRYING’ CosLs to Newcasrnr:— Taking ‘the’ 
Nepaulese Prinees to see the Usland of Jewels: :.. 
Banqusr 70) Mi Serisy.—The » Dramatic): Au- 

|. Boeclety, are about, to, give.a banquet, to, M. 
sribe. This is noble--manly! ‘For how rarely 
do:men, deep in debt, thus seek 2 meeting with their 
' (heawiest:cneditor?is vi ox ab vests 4 fiihy 
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| Dpries From fue’ Dtke Oe” Wattinerox — 
| A short ‘time’ siti¢e *(says' the’ Court! Jowrnal) the 
.| rector. of.a:parish,,situate,in one, ofthe Midland, 
Counties, having by dint of much personal exertion, 
‘obtained subscriptions towards the restoration and 
‘repair of his beautiful’ church; ‘still found himself 
‘unable to meét'all the claims which the outlay had 
joccasioned... To supply the deficiéney, he wrote to 
jmany persons of wealth and eminence in the coun- 
tty» politely apolégizing:for the:!intrusion,iand soli 
| citing: their, aid, .. The following is a.copy of; thewre- 
ry, nah ie, worthy, beplon ace ed ta athe applic 


if 


| /eation which he made to his Grace :— F. M. the. 


Duke’ of ‘Wellington ptésents ‘his ‘compliments’ to 

(Mr. ——.) As! Mres+= feels thatvhis letter needs 

\apology, the Duke, will, say, no, more,,on, that, sub- 
| iject, but he must add that, as there is not a church, 
| chapel, 'slébe-house, school, or even a pagoda, built 
‘from tlie North®to'the South Pole; ‘or -within the 
‘utmost limits. of, the,/earth, to:which he (the Duke 
}.of Wellington) .is not, called, upon to contribute; |the 
|/Duke is surprised that Mr. ——,, having already 
raised seven thousand five hundred pounds towards 
‘the ‘restoration ‘of his church, should make applica- 
ition to, the Duke, who has. nothing, to say either to 
,,0r to shire.” Immediately upon the re- 


cbipt of the epistle, the rev. gentleman was offered, 
five guineas for the autograph, which he readily’ ac- 
\cepted, entering the amount in’ his subseription-list 


fund. 
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ANYTHING FOR A CHANGE. 


In our last, we described some of the peculiarities 
of those persons who, froma morbid dread of change 
in any shape, cling to old prejudices, ancient abuses, 
and time-worn iniquities, with a dogged perse- 
verance, that they, at length, assume to be a virtue 
of startling consistency. In the present few obser- 


vations, we shall allude to those restless spirits who | 


are willing to do anything, or dare everything, for a 
change. 

Cesar was right, when he preferred for his com- 
rades ‘‘sleek-headed men, who slept o’nights;” for, 
there are, in truth, men whose restless spirits will 
not permit them to rest by night or by day; men, 
in whom the constant desire for change of scence, 
and change of occupation, shows a mental disease. 


These men are the very reverse of those who were 


described last week ; and it only shows how human 
nature is prone to run into’extremes, and how few 
persons, in the conduct of their feelings and their 
passions, are able to say,—‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” 

Men who are ever changing, may be considered 
to be the spendthrifts of intellect, for they squander 
that capacity in the mere ambition of Change, that, 
if directed for any length of time to one definite and 

legitimate aim, would be sure to be successful. With 
an untiring insanity of restlessness, their lives are 
continually upon ‘the fret, and worry to awaken 
new combinations of circumstances, and, as a legal 
friend of ours expresses it, to change the venue of 
their existence. ‘These are the men who feel a sen- 
sation of stagnation if they remain for long in one 
place, or continue for any ‘period that may be ap- 


preaiable, as regards results, atone pursuit. Success, 
in any line of life, is only with them ahintto change’ 
it for another 5 and if they do for any ‘unusual length. 


of time persevere ‘at any one thing it is sure to be 
something that is quite in a sles pemie) condition as 
regards its success. 


only rich.relative they have. wil cut them’ off with 

a shilling if they do. 

» who are never looking at the present, but always at 
the future. 

Moore. describes felicitously, how Common-sense | 

and Genius went one. day a walk, and‘ how they 


came to a ae 
passed i in safety :— 
At White the boy, webiogb roo; 
‘Was in heaven that minute, 


Never saw the brook,» Freeh rated f 
But tumbled headlong i in it 7 


And 60 itis with those persons who are ‘possessed | 
with what may be called the perpetual fidgets, | 
They are always tumbling into the brooks that are |) 


in their path, while their eyes are. fixed upon. the’ |; 
unattainable ‘something, far beyond their reach. .°"' 


“We once knew, and’ respected. too, for many ster- | 
ly qualities, Be ° oF thane unhappy sansa ee stability—a total absence of earnestness, and fixity of 
will do. Anything for a Change.” With: con-' 
siderable | ability, the’ unstable | ‘character Of his} 


habits. completely ‘unfitted him for the business, Of; 


life.. He might have done well in, England, but-as 
it was Anything: for a Change, | he’ went ‘to ‘China, 


There he narrowly escaped . with his life, ued | di 
to penetrating into the interior, and alarming a | i 
The next, we 
heard: Of; him was that. ‘he: was’ quite’ settled in: 


Chinese village, just for .a. Change. » 


Andalusia, if Spain, and that he had rented a forest 


There are men who, if they are- 
educated for the Church, irreverently go into the | 
army—who, marry as soon as they find out that, the, 


These, in short; are the men | 


over “which ° Common- “sense | 


of aoe trees, and was a fixture re life. That 
lasted until he heard that there was an Arctic Ex- 
pedition getting up, and as it was very hot in Spain, 
he made a quick route to England, and volunteered 
to go with the expedition to the Polar Seas, just 
for a Change, that was all. From there he did 
come back, but we were only astonished that it was 
not ona whale instead of ina i gc that would 
have been a Change. 

A strange rumour got abroad that he had married 
an Esquimaux damsel, who was inch thick of bear’s 
grease, just for a Change; and the wags would have 
it that there was another damsel in China with such 
little almond-shaped, winking eyes, as never were 
seen out of the Celestial Empire, to whom our friend 
had plighted his troth, just fora Change, and that if 
he had staid there he might have attained to the 
dignity of an official button. Folks did talk, too, of 
a dark-haired Andalusian beauty, but that must have 
been scandal; and we are quite convinced that if 
our friend did indulge in these little fanciful notions. 
of bigamy, it was only for a Change. 

Being of an ingenious turn, he, after the ia ects 
Region affair, invented a mechanical contrivance that 
procured him the favourable notice of a person in 
power, and he dropped into a snug government 
situation. ‘‘ Whata change!” he said. “‘ Here have 
I been vagabondising, as one may call it, all my life, 
and now how comfortably I have settled down.” 
Settled! thought we. Waitabit. Well, we began 
really to think that our friend’s discursive imagina- 
tion had taken a turn—that he had given a sedative 
to his soaring fancy. We thought nothing of a few 
little eccentricities in the shape of galloping about 
from one residence to another—now having a lodging 
in the Strand—then a home in the loneliost district 
of Surrey. These were little off-shoots of the old | 
habit, that were trivial ; but one day a man adver- 

 dised a new balloon that was constructed upon the 
Anything for a Change principle, and wished some | 
one to ‘ascend in it; he’ being, as he’ stated, “ too | 
heavy a weight” to go himself. We were in the | 
country some two hours tide from the metropolis, 
and walking through a meadow, we saw rapidly | 
descending a balloon. It’ fell all of a: heap, as the | 
saying is, in ameadow not farfromus. We hastened | 
to. the spot, and, pale and. ghastly, we saw our 
changeable friend lying half out of the car.” “« Good 
yes—I—oh ! 6 Why, how on earth. came you into 
this situation?” “ This -situation?.- Oh, I wanted 
a'Change, you see, and—and———” «* “Why, you are | 
dying, my poor friend ! ' “Alas! this i is a sad end for. 
you.” He sighed deeply, and as. the. film. of death , 
gathered over his eyes, he ) whispered —“ Quite: a) 
Change!” 
‘In another moment he was no more. ee ee 
| Itis\sad to think that those erring mortals who 
race’ through {life in such a'way, generally possess 
‘qualities - that make them esteemed by all who | 
know them well ; and are such as, , if they chose to. , 
‘be so, W ould be ihe ornaments of their age, and the 
'penefactors ofthe-human family. But there is that 
‘one fault in their mental organization—a want of 


‘purpose. And we are very much afraid, that even 
‘in another and, better world than this, they will get. 
tired of flapping their angelic wings, and bathing i in 
the dew, of Heaven, and will éven ‘then be looking 
ont for ‘a Changes Stile ait stillet 
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Tus Builder says, it is proposed. to erect a ‘monus) 
nient in honour. of the poet, Cowper, in Westminster. 
Abbey, from.adesign by Mr. ‘Marshall, the, heat 
exhibited at the Royal. Academy in 1849. : 


‘Heaven ! B.,” we cried, “ is this you sei Oh, yes— |. 
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A Man ann a Curistran.—A poor parson wasin » 
the habit of every Saturday borrowing of a friend a 
five dollar note ; this was mvariably returned, with 
wonderful pun ctuallity, early every Monday morning. 
Whatastonished the lender more than all, was the sin- 
gular fact, that he was always repaid in the very same 
bill he lent. ‘Being a very curious man, this puezled 
him amazingly. He felt sure that the parson could not 
want the money for household expenses, because 
the note was never changed. After a time, he re- 
solved to seize the first opportuni ae. begging for _ 
an explanation of so unaccountable a proceeding — 
Shortly after, the parson himself came on Saturday 
evening, and asked for the loan of a ten dollar note. © 
His friend seized the opportunity of demanding the — 
solution of the mystery. After a pause, the bor- 
rower said,—‘* You must know, my dear Smith, 
that my income is so small that I'never have at 
the end ofthe week one cent I can call my own. 
Now, some cannot preach or pray on an empty — 
stomach: I am one who cannot do so on an empty 
pocket. When I have nothing in them, I feel a 
poor, miserable devil, and afraid to look my con- 
gregation in. the face, much less to denounce their 
wickedness ; but with a five dollar bill in my pocket, 

I feel a man and a Christian, and I preach with — 
great eloquence and force. Now, as the President 
is coming to hear me to-morrow, L intend to try the ~ 
effect of the double. money power, and I shall feel 
obliged by your lending me a ten dollar biil to put 
in my pocket for this grand occasion!” 


Corrrr.-——Coffee, as used on the continent, 
serves the double purpose of an agreeable tonic and 
exhilarating beverage. This fact we have had prac- 
tically and powerfully illustrated by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, whose buoyancy of mind ‘and energies, 
intellectual and physical, were, perhaps, never sur- 
passed by any man. He abstained from the use of 
spirits, but drank coffee at all hours of the day. The © 
following is given as the mode in which he directed 
his coffee to be prepared :—For three or four per- 
sons, two ounces of recently burnt and. ground 
coffee are put into an empty coffee-pot of the or- 
dinary kind, with a small piece of isinglass ; this 
is held “over the fire, and shaken by the hand, so as 
to prevent the burning: of the coffee. When a 
smoke is seen to issue “from the pot at the boiling | 
point, milk is poured upon it i in a sufficient quantity 
to supply six breakfast-cups in the proportion of | 
one-third of coffee to two-thirds of milk. The 
coffee-pot is taken from the fire before the water is 
added, but, being: heated, the’ coffee boils gently as : 
the pot. is held in the hand.’ The. ebullition is’ 

sufficient to bring out. all the fine properties of ee 

coffee without carrying off the aroma. A cup is» 
then poured out and returned again’ to’ the pot, to . 
allow: the powder: to precipitate; and in two or’ 
three minutes, the coffee is perfectly clear, and is 


| used with boiling milk. Some of the best families - 


in Paris now adopt this plan, which is certainly 
perior to many now in use. Hae 
-Vicissirupe oF Fortuny.—Every one who hie t 
passed through St. Paul’s Churchyard to: Cheapside ~ 
ona rainy day, when birch brooms are’ very. muchin 
requisition, must have» noticed the ‘well-known 
Hindoo; crossing-sweeper, who has’ for years: ‘past 
regularly stationed himself at the north-east angle — 
of the: Cathedral.» A day or ‘two ago he was at his. 
post as usual, when the attention of f the N epaulese 
Ambassador, who ‘was passing at the time, was at-— 
tracted towards him. His Excellency ordered the’ 


| carriage to stop, and entered into conversation with 


him, the result of which was that he threw ‘his 


’ broom ‘with desperate eagerness over the railings of 


| the burial-ground, and then serambled into the car- | 
riage and took his seat by the'side of his Excellency, — 
| who immediately drove ‘off with his singularly ac- 
quired companion. We: understand that our ex-— 
crossing- ‘sweeper is engaged during his Excellency a $ 
stay in this country, which will probably be dit 
two months; 'to ‘act as interpreter to him and: 
suite, He now appears in the carriage: of his Ex-» 
cellency every morning, arrayed’ inanew and superb © he 
Hindoo costume, and i is not too proud to. recognise ' 
his. old’ acquaintances and friends of the broom.» 

‘Tue Piary THE Wortp Hares.—It is not.true ' 
that the world hates piety. ‘The modest and unob- » 


trusive piety which fillsthe heart with all human — me 


charities, and makes a mi entle to others and‘) 
severe to himself, is an object. of universal love: and), 
veneration. | But. mankind: bate the lust of power, © 

when it is veiled under the lust of piety ; th ey hate i 
canting and hypocrisy; they hate: pe eae 

quacks i in piety ;they do not’ ee to be: insulted ; i¥ 
they love. to tear folly. and impudence from tl ite 


| which should he a sanctuary for all:who vee Is it. 


cabriolet into the garden, and to close the door again, 


use of threats towards her that elsewhere he would 


_ you to alight and come with me.” 
o! 
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7 THE DUCHESS: 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


SHOWS HOW MARIANNA WAS MADE A PRISONER BY 
HORTON. 


THE state of stupor into which poor Marianna had 
fallen, upon finding herself in the power of one who 
could not be a friend, had, unhappily, lasted quite | 
long enough to enable Horton to open the door in the | 
garden-wall of Gore House, and to conduct the 


without the young and beautful girl having a chance. 
of getting away, or to attempt her rescue by a cry 
or help. Ah 
Once within the precincts of that: establishment— 
if such it could be called—she was, to all intents and 
purnoses, in the power of Horton for atime. There 
e could check her screams—there he could make 


not dare to venture upon. 

She was recovering. _ 

Horton had barred and bolted the door in the 
garden-wall, as was his custom when he was upon 
the premises, and had entered by that door, when 
Marianna uttered a cry of despair. ; 

Horton was by the side of the vehicle in a moment, 
He spoke to her in a calm, stern voice. 

“¢ Hark you, girl,” he said. 4¢I do not quite know 
if you will comprehend what I am about to say to 
you or not; but it will be well for your own peace of 
mind if you do.” q 


Pe intended in your abduction from the school 


_ Do you un- 


. “Injustice !—Hat ‘Well, well, it don’t matter; 
Thaye no objection in the world, Marianna, to admit 
that you have all the argument upon your side, so 
that I have all the power; and now I will trouble | 
“ Oh, no, no! ‘God help me !” m4 
Horton had fastened the bridle of the 


ha nm fore anx 

— “ Quick, quick!” he cried; I cannot waste time 
uw Boer real Fits: ’ heats tates is tie ; 
SR aor cr tometer , TE HAS GebiIpied Loo much 


‘Horton, “when you happen to want thonm——quite 
Sut of heating, Must I lift you from the eariage, 
vill it please you to alight of your 


ment she reached the ground, Horton 
; $b cs " 1 PRG ORR PR ay 


Syl) Die Yat hd 5 G 
y the wrist,. saying— 
; oO Sh WAL IRIS Rises Le. x 7! Vea q 
oie told X." Mabgetis ch fos Cos Rese 
"Mariana, however, did not put the degree of | 
AD pr. 


‘confidence in the promises of Horton! that he wished 
heads ad after. mah 

‘effort to free hereelf’ for 

called aloud for help, in the highest tone she could 


produce. Horton waited quite patiently until she 
had finished, and then he said, cal!mly,— 
“Now that you have made that effort, Miss 


| Marianna, and quite convinced yourself how futile 
} itis, perhaps you will see the propriety of being 


quiet. 


You may make your condition worse, as I 
tell: you, but you cannot make it better. 


I can 


look over this little ebullition of fear and anger, but 


it is the last.” 

Horton had taken his chance of any one happen- 
ing to be passing Gore House at the moment, and 
hearing the cries of Marianna ; and even if there had, 
he had a large reliance upon the English principle 
of not interfering in other folk’s affairs, which has 
so fine a hold of the nation as a nation; and then, 
again, if any one were to knock at the door, and 


want to know what was amiss, he could easily con-. 


coct some answer that would satisfy them. 

It was for these reasons that he thought he might 
let Marianna, undisturbed, make the attempt, by 
calling out to procure aid. 

Poor girl! she soon found that there was a dread- 
ful truth in the words of her captor, and that all 
her calling was in vain. The echo of her own 
voice only answered her in melancholy strains, 
and then all was still. She felt, at that moment, 
as though Heaven itself had deserted her. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” repeated Horton. 

“Oh, spare me! You will be merciful!” 

“ Yes, certainly I will.” 

“And you will let me go? I will freely forgive 
you all up to this moment, if you will now repent 
of your wickedness, and let me go.” 

“That, I regret to say it, does not fall within the 

scope of my ideas to do; but, I think, as far as 
TI ean judge of my own affairs, that your detention 
need not be a long one. You will want for no- 
thing.” 
“As he spoke, he forced her on through the 
garden, and Marianna, for fear of some brutal act 
of violence, felt that it would be better not to re- 
sist accompanying him, since he had as evidently 
the power as the will to make her. 

By the route which Horton took, the passage 
to the house appeared to be much longer than it 
otherwise might have been, had he chosen to take 
the nearest way; but that he did not do, for he 


wished, as much as possible, to mystify Marianna’ 


concerning the place she wasin. At length, they 
reached a short flight of six stone steps, which 
enabled them to gain a kind of terrace that ran 


along the back of the house, and along the garden 


| Clint,” replied Horton. “I am by 
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He moved to the door to leave the room, but 
Marianna, as she wrung her hands with grief, cried 
out— 

“Oh, no, no! Do not shut me up here. If there 
is anything that I can promise to do or not todo, 
by which I may escape this imprisonment, tell me 
of it, I pray you! Iwas very happy at the school, 
and it is a cruel thing to take me from it.” 

‘““T very much regret it, I assure you, Miss 
no means 4a 
romantic personage, and do not do this for any 
foolish object that excited fancy might dream of 
—quite the reverse, I assure you; but, as I have 
informed you, it is necessary to the progress of my’ 


affairs that here you should remain for a time—and 


here you shall remain.” 

The tone was too determined for Marianna to 
have any hope of a relaxtion in the sentence that 
he had, as it were, passed upon her. She burst 
into tears, and sank sobbing upon the large couch 
at the farther end from the door of the apartment. 

“ Good-night, again,” said Horton in a very 
bland tone of voice, and then he left the room. 

It was something that the light was left to 
Marianna. She was not doomed to the terrors of 
darkness, which would have added much to the 
aggravations of her position; and after a time she 
recovered, with the natural mental elasticity of 
youth, sufficiently to take a calm view of her 
position. 

Beyond the fact that she was a prisoner, there 
did not just then appear to be anything very 
alarming in her state. The calm manner of the 
man who had conducted her to that place, had 
about it a something that was comforting, even 
while it extinguished all hope of producing any 
effect upon his feelings sufficient to induce him to 
release her; but, as regarded ‘the reason why she 
was taken with so much artifice from Miss Juke’s 
Academy, she was completely lost in a sea of 
conjecture. 

For a time she sat upon the sofa, and a more 
complete picture of beauty in grief than was 
Marianna at that time could not possibly have 
been ‘imagined. She listened intently for any 
sound in: the house which might assist her in 


-conjecturing where she was; but all was as still as 
‘tne grave; and, in truth, had she been consigned 
within the precincts of a vault, she could not have 
‘felt more lonely than she did. 

'. The tall narrow door that led to the upper 


room had been left open by Horton; and nowa 


“edge of which there was an iron balustrade of great 


wish to explore that staircase, and so see if the. 
room above offered any better chances of escape, 
| Came across Marianna’s mind, and she slowly rose, 
and took’ the lamp inher hand. She trembled yet 
excessively, and it was in vain that she strove to 
still her nerves into’ something like composure. 
| Holding the lamp above her head, she went the 
| round of the room; but with’ the exception of the’ 
door at which’ Horton had left,-and which’ was 
| securely fastened, there was no mode of leaving 
| the apartment but by the winding staircase that he 
had told her led to the upperchamber. 

| The window, with its curious fret-work of brass, 
| seemed to Marianna perfectly impregnable; although 


beauty. F ae 

‘Hurrying Marianna along the ‘terrace, Horton 
suddenly stopped at a window that, with doors’ of 
large panes of glass, opened from a very large and 
handsome room on to this terrace, and through that 
window he dragged Marianna. He did not pause 
for a moment; but conducting her right ‘through 
that room into another one, he there came to a halt, 
and in’a low voice he said— — LI bas 

“Wait! I will be with you soon.” DiSseeiee 

The room in which she was, was in’ the most 
profound darkness, and poor Marianna stood upon 
the precise spot where Horton had left her, afraid 


horse to | 
the branch of a tree in the garden, and he now stood | 
by the side of the vehicle, to aid the young girl in 
leaving. ae she seemed as loath to do as she | 

vie nxious, for she dreaded the touch | 


Ir friends are,” sneered - 
| the carriage, | 
Pr Osim Wile Pica ek > ,Own accord 2” } 
ng in every limb, poor Marianna alighted, | 


ing a most ineffectual | 
“his hateful hands, she 


to ‘stir from it, lest she should get into some new 
danger. | Oe Me # ; 


* Horton was not absent for many minutes, and | 
when he returned, he carried a small lamp with 


him, by the aid of which she saw at once the 


‘kind of place she was in. It was a small octagonal- | 
shaped apartment, with one window only oceuping 


one of the sides, and over that window was an 


élaborate piece of brass-work, that was quite 
sufficient to prevent the escape of one so little 


powerful as Marianna. ma 
The room was handsomely enough furnished. 
“ Here,” said Horton, as ‘he 


“Here you will remain, Marianna. It’ may be 


only for a few days, but for that time this is your 
prison or your home, you can call it whichever your 
Upon yonder couch you may 
“repose, if you like, or in the room above here, where 


fancy may dictate. 


you will find a bed. VE AS ALY ny | : 
As he spoke, Horton by. the aid of a small 
handle that looked like a little ornament of brass 


| merély in the wall, opened a tall narrow door, and 
showed Marianna that there was a flight of wind- 
ing stairs leading to the room above that he had 


mentioned. 


©" Ohee a day,” he'said, “I will visit you, and 
bring your food. f regret the necessity of putting 
you' to this inconvenience, and myself to the trouble 


of attending upon you. Good-night !) © 


is a i the lamp 
upon a table in one corner of the apartment. 


to a stronger and a’sterner spirit; it might not have 


| offered any very serious resistance, after all: © © ~ 


There was gilding upon the cornices of that 


} room, and the ceiling had been painted in some 
| costly design, that, notwithstanding it was now 


faded, yet in the light from the little lamp, 
showed some gorgeous colouring. 

‘* Alas!” said Marianna. ‘Alas! there is no 
hope—no hope.” Bis ye ad! 

Again she sank upon the couch, and remained 
for some time engaged in gloomy thought. With 
a natural enough superstition at her young age, 
she began to think that the whole affair was @ 
punishment to her from Heaven for her wrong 
doing in meeting’ Theodore by the garden-wall of 
the school, and she wept bitterly, and prayed to 
God to forgive her. This state of mind, though, 
soon passed away. Her tears had relieved her 
greatly, and taking up the little amp ‘again, she 
determined upon ascending the narrow winding 
staircase, and taking a survey of the room that 
her jailor had told her was above that in which 
she was aprisoner. ed ie ia 

‘With slow and faltering steps, Marianna ascended 
the winding stairs. A’ gilt cord was’ the’ only 
balustrade that was by the side of them, if that 
could’ with propriety be called sech ;'and graspin 
that in her left hand, while she carried the light 
in her right, the young girl made her way up the 
PACREE St seitascenins. f7! SPINAL VMS He ah Ae 
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She. Saal in ren course of a few encanta; 
@ narrow landing, opposite to which was a door 
that opened at a touch, and then she found her- 
self in a chamber above the one into which, she 
had “been forced by Horton, and which was, as 
regarded size and shape, exactly similar to it. 

‘There were the octagonal sides—the window in 
the same’ relative position, and protected by a 
sereen of ornamental brass work ; and there was the 
painted ceiling, and the rich, though faded, gild- 
ing upon the.cornices; but there was no door 
leading to or from that room, with the exception 
of that one at the head of the. little spiral stair- 
case at which Marianna had entered. 

In this room there was a handsome bed, with 
very rich hangings, and several of the compart- 
ments into which the wall was divided were covered 
with looking-glass. 

Marianna placed her eyes as close as she could 
to the casement, and in the dim night air without 
she could see the waving of trees. 

‘“ Alas!” she said, ‘‘ [ am, indeed, a prisoner.” 

She sat down on the side of the bed, and placing 
the lamp upon the top of a small marble. table 


near at hand, she clasped her hands together, and | 


strove again to come to some well-defined opinion 

regarding her condition and prospects. But ail was 
in vain; the cloud of an impenetrable mystery 
was over the whole affair, from the first to the 
last; and the more she shought, the more confused 
she became from the many painful suggestions that 
her excited imagination gave birth to. 

With alarm, Marianna began to perceive the light 
fading away. Each moment the room got darker 
and darker, and upon examining the lamp, she found 
that 1t was upon the point of expiring. An alarm 
took possession of her that was truly agonising. 
She sprang to her feet, and began eagerly to seek 
for the fastenings of the door of that room. There 
was a bolt only, but that she properly secured. 

‘J shall feel safer here than below,” she said, 
‘for here is but one door, and that I have some sort 
of command of. Oh, for more light—more light !” 

As Marianna spoke, the wick of the little lamp 
fell over on one side, and after a feeble flicker for a 
moment, the flame in a little puffof light sprang up 
into.the air, and was in an instant lost. ie 

& The few moments of intense darkness that now. 
suceeeded the. artificial’ light of the lamp, were, to 


Marianna, truly alarming, » She:could not resist the } 
impulsesto ery out for aid, although: cher reason:told |, 
her how> miror oe wees such a couxse must bein that: | the 


PHI Has OF ye the al {ees Bie OP aTela 


sAttie's 


Bish danger ‘of fe ren -élee was’ fre a Ifas| 


yet hen jailor. was coldly civil to heryshe:had heard | 


quite.-enough from: hin to, be!.comvineed that ‘he: | 
mizht bey if provoked, something widely different ; 
and hence it was, bad policy ini her. to: do. anything: | 


that might havea, tendency to produce, ‘that: effect): | 
while it could not in: she smallest Nailin any other. | 


way ibenefitshens pichuin gut yd id dneinlngs ous 

It was but.a: brief ery: that) she had on iva and 
themshe: was profoundly.still. ow 
gPhrough. th 
accustomed to the: absence ofi the: lamp-light, there: |) 
came a soft ‘halo of moonlight ; for although) there | 


veehye eh 


were elouds that hid the; ‘fair face of the. gentle |i 
satelite: from the ;great world that it follows through: i 


the»realms) ofyspace, yet:they were not sufficient: |) 
wholly to;obliterate the glorious silvery beams that | 
travelled from its seas, and meads, and) mountains, 


to make our! world; beautiful, in: the: absence'of the | 


life-giving sunlight; and so it was, that, with ai 
cheering influence wpon the heart of poor. Marianna 
in her prison, : ‘there cxme: this halo of soft, tender 
light into) the little octagonalroom ; and it seemedito 
sublime and puvify..the sir, andto soothe:the spirit 


of the: young: and. innocent being. who, for a' brief } 


Space, ‘was in the power of /such! a fiend in, hema 
shapesas Charles Horton)! joy cila bis Joodus oy 
_¢ Marianna sank, upon her rose d be ed 
bi It was. ‘not sher father; the Seen ciapke ped 
taught her aryprayer);\butishe had!hadia mother 
once upon earth, wito haditaught her, infant dips: to, 
lispia prayer toithat great and good being, who made, 
and who: ruleth pall. « It.was. that, :prayer sof early, 
childhood, wide in its blessings and, simple, in its 
earnest: truthy. that came, to, the ips :.of, the -young 


girl, and; vane in the: silence af dat chamber: ‘wal 


uttered. tev -ahis Sie ved eee Sanlb al 

«bike. dew: eee the: eaeheae Gbwroty foil: 4b), in- 
fluence. of those words upon, the heart. of Marianna: 
She. smiled as sheigently laid, herself ‘down: upon the 
bed, and in a few minutes her eyes: closed in sleep. 


= 


T Blpihes vid ois 


When Horton closed the ‘door of the lower oc- 
tagon-room upon Marianna, he affected to walk 
hastily away from the spot ; but he did not do so; he 
only went a few paces, and. then tripped upon "his 
toes lightly back again. He was anxious to listen 
to what the young creature might say, now that she 
was alone, concerning the singular night’s pro- 
ceedings. 

In this attempt to spy upon the innocent thoughts 
of the poor girl, he was disappointed, however, for 
while he remained, Marianna did not speak. "She 
was sitting during that time upon the couch in the 

confused condition that we have recorded. 

“(She is very beautiful,” said Horton, as though 
some new train of thought had suddenly taken pos- 
session of him. ‘She is certainly. very beautiful, 
but child-like with it. She is in my power. All 
alone.” 

He paused, and was silent for a few moments, 
and then, with a sudden toss of the head, and a curl 
of the’ lip, he turned from the door saying— 

“No, it is not worth while. Pshaw! what care I 
for the sentimental beauty of a child? The bread- 
and-butter prettiness of a boarding-school miss ?” 

With this sentiment, he walked hastily. away from 
the door of the room. It was a fortunate sentiment 
for Marianna; but the fact was, that Charles Horton 
was not a man_sufliciently ideal or refined in his 
ideas to feel the force of such delicate beauty. as 
Marianna’s. His passions were all stormy and 
physical in their character. She was too tender a 
blossom for him to heed. It was a full- blown flower 
that he would only think worth the trouble of 
plucking. 

Gore House, as the reader is already pretty well 
aware of, was of great extent, and what was hap- 
pening at one corner of it by no means necessarily 
would be known at the other corner. There were 
innumerable. long corridors, and passages, and no 
end of staircases and wildernesses of rooms, opening 
one into the other, in all directions ; but ‘with all the 
labyrinths, Horton, although now in the dark, as he 
had left his hand-lamp with Marianna, seemed to be 
perfectly acquainted. 

After proceeding quite to the farther end of the 
mansion from where he had placed Marianna, he 
ascended some steps, and then, tapping at a door, he 
eried in a loud yoice— 

“Hilloa! Sleeping or waking 2” 

“Go to the devil!” cried a voice from within. 

“ Oh, ; thank, <you,¥ said, Horton, just. opening, 
: door, wide, enough to,look,,into a.rooms .{.O£ 


'thological place. 


i 


But do you want anything ? eli 
do. ” 


nt pee 


Hal ‘ha! said sine ny he, walked. eels 


scorn, peal at that, woman,” iv 
‘ ‘able. reached: the , garden, ; and, opened iggy aie 
rather the, wide, door, through which. he. had, driven 
the; cab with, Marianna... ‘He, then. réleased | the 
horse from the branch of the. tree to which he had 
‘tied the;xeins, and Jéd;him out, vith the, vehicle. 
Heol locked ; the; gate, and in mother minute was 
riving at, a, pleasant kind of.trot through Kensing- 
in, the dipaction,| et the, Residence, of, Lady 


BREE YEO 


ton,., 


1 Hg eins 


rt | Bedi ss oT 


ain “ENE SA Mas ihey 

QR HOY iSiil) qget YA ssi 

HIRE Se WY HG oP aa ga pa Nait WIE TE BOGS 

Tita EARL. oF Sa sHows’ THAT aE “Is” ‘A 
SIO G1 ? 


“GLEVE ER ‘DIPLOMATISR.” ays 


ars i> Misltishid at vei Besa sails gibi! 

baw oe left the, most ‘noble. and illustrious Earl ,of 
Garlton-—that'gloss of fashion, ‘and. most ‘eminently, 
situation. iepatEeeaiye 
little duel in) the. Duchess’s,, bed-chamber, between 
the, Duke: and ‘his Lordship, had) been, to rip up the 
coat-sleeve of the former; and, to leave the latter 


to let the mystery blow over, and say no 


‘ eourse; you.and L.both will meet i in, that; pleasant mys 


ats Want Bye inte sii the mse 6 ‘eee eon et 


| away. The voice, came, more, and: more faintly; ‘upon | 
‘his, ears, until, it, was J084 lt gutta ll jin, the, ame j 
t hal bat inomaiite fi fy 

e: window; | now: that; she was getting IY A 


jocose and happy nobleman—in rather, an unpleasant 


jolt .will be! remembered, that the. result, of the] 
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lying upon the “floor, to all appearance a victim, ht 
last, to the consequences of the bad passion for 
which, along with his other highly social virtues, he 


was celebrated i in the fashionable world. 


aa is an old eae! ak to the effect 
a — 

aS He who fights, and runs away, 

‘Will live to fight another day; 

“While he who is in battle slam, 

Will never live to fight again.” 

"The obvious truism of the last two lines by no 
means detracts from the highly practical and 
Falstaffian character of the moral; and it is quite 
evident that the Earl of Carlton’ had studied the 
stanza to perfection. — : 


When the; street-door of Pangbourne House was 
closed by the astonished night porter, the echo of 
its so closing reached the ears of the Earl, and he 
ecntly dooked up, and uttered ease peli eee 
of- 2 ¢ 

o Gone, by —! 

In another pone the Earl was upon his feet ; H 
and then he drew a iong breath, and settled his 
cravat, and pulled down his avaistcoat, and puffed 
out his cheeks, and began’ to feel very ike a man 
who congratulates himself upon having got th rough 
a great danger satisfactorily, 

“ Well,” “he said, ‘that is over. © No doubt: he 
thinks’ he has hit me, and will be off to the Conti- 
nent, now, for atime. It is rather unfortunate that i in 
my public situation I cannot conceal the fact, that lam 
very much alive; and so he will soon. find that his 
expatriation will ‘not. need to last longer than his 
own. inclination may suggest. iy wonder if her 
Ladyship of Alpine, when she manceuvred to get 
me ‘hidden in the balcony, had an idea that the 
danger would be aie so great? She must have 


“deceived me.’ 


The Earl feed to. the door of the room, and 
opening it a little way, he listened. intently. _ AlL 
was still in the lower part of the house. “The alarm. 
of the hall-porter had either. subsided, or he. had 
thought it prudent, as he had been caught napping, 

-more. 
about it, for nob a sound indicative of the servants 
being ealled up, came upon the ear of the Earl of 
Carlton. wa 
tO NOW, hesaid, ‘ might Igo gently down stairs, 
and walk. off, and no harm done, with the exception 
of a little fright, which has. shaken. neryous 
system, wT ae but i don’t feel ‘inelined to ms 


that., sae @ has left, fhe hati puters 
doub bt; but. ‘the Nien hess—> ue pe ess 2 

astm Earl, of, Clon ined for aw ite rolabanigs 41 i 

Fe mph }” %) che said at lengthy va 

asst ee me, that they. were, on ., such ., ter. ned 
would be sure to keep ‘them wi oe me a lave 
-they changed bed-rooms,,4 S18 
* er femi nine, moe ti aad ii 
| more, han, odd bee & ey bi a Fitba 

ea R8t pron: have, thoug 0 hi the anv eniatas ot 
nig ht would have poe wales for ¢ 
Carlton ; but such appears be Be ml 


CASE. hie ek “pen 40 ry 


uit! 2 OY 
After musing for a 


time, ‘he * ia, sti 


feeb: Frost he 


careful, suryey;/ofithe apartment; for.he co 
| Sly i sl 1, that Lady, Alpi De, MUS ae 
heen a aly eh aa “regard Ase 
ecise locality,of t I ‘the Duel 
| He more he looked a bint : ie Fi ‘mor Bs 
compelled to admit: that y the ro 
usually ;to, the sepose,of Roiates Hak a ‘watt 
fis pa if;soy why was, man, rn that the 
Question cy ty: fob ait 76 yay Hiab So ahia tlt aa 
MLord, Catlion was decided ed ly ; ‘puzzled. Laren 
Every soften happens that sich, men set down, as 
es wei ee virtue the- women that they, ti try in-vain 
| tous spent 5 and, in some osnab away, the: ach of 
ad conceived a very. high idea, indeed,,. 


ine Pas S ey ie Duchess of Pang oumne. wW 


e, reader, know full. well that itv. ple. 
io ear “of Carlton, or any fone ey y havea 


igher,, notion;, of “Clara's oh 1.0 nd inte 
han, she, real ae ot but not Bane 
em aby that’ shou: of The Dl, 
morning, was rather a nd “i ts 
i Haat -how. little he sleeping 
with, her child--the,onlyt bu nae ha ae 
could. cling in her eins —in. th wh PNGay 184. ;* ea 
witly its simp] ich. was. € 
to a Speed oor is pia ME ant. And. 


y 3, such 
was the fact,;; During, all that, aie st L é 
excitement upon, the part, of, the Dr < 

who would have made, here more ret 
was, she slept calmly, with heg arms aro 
child... ened isorinid odd ago: toes 
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_ Alas, poor wr Clara! 
rhs It’s very odd,” said the Earl. «6 Indeed, I may 
take upon inyself to say that itis remarkably odd, 
not to find her Grace, the Duchess, in her chamber. 
‘I, wonder what the deuce brought. the Duke here ? 
he ‘idea of a married man, in our line of life; 


ing found in his wite’s bed-chamber, is really too | 


ludicrous !” 

From this it will be Saglevred——and correctly, too— 
that the Earl, from the baleony among: the plants 
where he had been hiding, had not been able to hear 
what the. Duke chad said when he came into the. 
chamber of the. Duchess. 
bert’s words, be would not have been so much. ata 
loss. to. ‘think what had brought. him to that room. 
We must say, however, that the idea that the Duke 
Wee out of the house was what made the Earl so 

vale, Baldy and so desirous of remaing where he was, 

out half an-hour had now elapsed, and the Earl, 
iioine quite convinced that all alarm had subsided, 
and that he was in that suite of rooms, to please 
; peel by going or staying, resolved upon trying 
he experiment of a further search for the Duchess 
in them. | é 

The report of the both pistols. certainly ought to 
have aroused her, and brought her to the spot, if she 
were close at hand; and yet, after all; that report 
was so sudden and so. very abrupt; aad not very loud 
into the bargain, that it might be taken for one of 
those accidental noises, sometimes really very trivial, 
that startle» the slumber, and. leave no trace be- 
hind. p ty was just possible that she might be in 


the Duke’s bed-room ; and it was that idea that in- | 
duced the Earl to caittionsly bend his. stebs in that | 


direction, 


“Twill look, ab all’ ewentes 2 the aids “ Her 


Ladyship of ‘Alpine shall not have to accuse me of | 


being very lukewarm in the affair, or of Aeatncting 
any opportunities.” B 

.. Fullof thishighly dhnracionistic adeasearr, although 
no man could. possibly despise any woman more than — 
the Karl of Carlton did Lady Alpine, he was yet 
kee: enly alive to her opinion—he proceeded on tip- 
toe into the | dressing-ro0m adjoming the Daehanas 


chamber iy 

eat that apartment was Seinen to let | 
his OreaniD. ‘see that there had been no. disrobing 
there. If it had been used by the Duchess} ‘previous 
to retiring to bed, there would have been upon the | 
toilette-table some indications of that fact, in the 
shape.of combs, pins, or ornaments of some: kind; 
but all was clear and orderly. That was disappoint | _ | 
ment the first for the Earl of Carlton, in his progress [sh 
through those reoms that ought to haverbeeh so'very 
sacred from any intrusion. 


{easy meas tate i 
' “Not, heré=not here !? she :miuttered pana their, | 
with: le caution, he. made bis way’ into the little | |. 
ayy: 


sitting-room.. -oBeyond*that all) was:darki; and’: the | i 
slightest glance inte the'b goede thé Duke iw 


sufficient toconvines hima that it, too; was untexianted, i; c 


and had not been occupied that night -by: either’ ione | 
or the ‘other, of; tk i noble; Owners: oft the mansion, © o | 
Feet ‘more, than! strange, ”.. ‘said! the! ‘Earl. 
ee Ni beamline tp otiel all that; i infernal;do they 
sleep, d disgorier ei ing Pp Ria waly ay ad 
{ieDhis » was. 2- question. eosicnsst! ‘ask than \to answer 


in such,ajhouse.as. that,» Lhe idea-of going over the | 
ansion, on hunt, for the Duchess: was; not: exactly | 
ie Sort,of thing that the Earl ofCarlton thought | 


‘Pensa sim,jand, he owas fastiarriving at the morti- | 


fying: conviction that heamust\leave the house’ ashe | f 


Pane, 


having onlyihad the happiness. of, running the. 
siskofi hens : 


being shot as: recompense for his:visiti : 


S well state, at this. juncture; that: it 


539 


dfshe had so heard Her: | 


| one Jast appeal to his past affection. 


tof! 


|) Dell me; what it is,. 


Fencolé in as small a space as he possibly could 
among its drapery, as sa from the door of the 
room as possible... 

Real tangible. fear now ‘took possession of the 
Earl of Carlton, The idea, that. this might be the 
Duke returned, took a hold of his imagination ; and 
the prospect of death at his hands, if such should 
be the case, appeared to be only too probable to 
be thought a chance... 

The footstep came nearer and nearer, and yet it 


seemed to falter alittle as it approached the cham- | 
Whoever it was, it carried evidently a light, | 


ber. 
for the beams illuminated the whole of the room, 
and the sudden change from the darkness that had 
before characterised it to the brightness then, was 
quite dazzling to the Earl. . 

. If ever human being suffered a mortal retribu- 


tion, the Earl of Carlton did, during the few moments — 


that elapsed while he was. "hidden in the bed-hang- 
ings, and in doubt as to whether or not it was the 

uke of Pangbourne who was opprnaching that 
room. 


Who will pity. him? Is there any one who will | 


not rejoice that he did so suffer ?—although, alas! 
it brought not with it the best use of suffering— 
repentance! |. 
_ Butnot for long was the bold, bad Earl to be 
kept in suspense. A voice pronouncing a name, 
was sufficient to break.the spell of fear that hung 
upon his spirit. That voice was the voice of the 
Duchess, and the name she uttered was Herbert. 
Poor Clara had awakened. but a short quarter 
of an hour before that time; and the last interview 


she had had with Herbert had come vividly before. 
| her. 


She had accused herself of not speaking 
gently to him as she might have. done—she had 
thought that even yet he might be weaned from 


| his follies, to call them by no harsher term ; and 


she had risen from her bed to seek him, and make 
Her child 
slumbered peacefully, and. taking the little night- 


| lamp that burned in the ante-room to the ehild’s 


chamber.in her hand, she had, in her night-dress, 
sought the. Duke’s chamber, with the. fond hope 


| that yet all might be well, and that if she told him 


she would Jove him still. as of old, he might be 
weaned from all that was evil, and yet welcome 
smiling happiness. hand i in hand with vir Bue: 


iPhopla die in “ier. “Of. ue man: -whom; ob, all 
(ae omN Towed ?, jos) 

ert Herbert, WP 5 ptyt 
»” gasped the rape 
ia ees bs sntelg on 


Gaye Bake 


The Earl was much,inclined,to say ora: 
doubt and pleased surprise kept him silent. 
fT, haye) come: to; you, in,,all. -singerity,”, added | 
Clara,.as-she. placed.the Jittle. lamp, upon a, table. 
‘¢ T have.come to. yOu, Herbert, 4to, tell you. that, 
now, and, feel. hates is. some, str: ange Lega nse’ 
of, my,jacts, and motives. DOR ana mind,..Of that I 
eel, assured: ; Tell. me. plainly, and, honestly, what 
it.is;that you, suspect... Tellme what evil . person 
has poured, the, rank, 
erbert, that, zankles, at your | 


some, few ,seconds ‘she \ remained 


WW we garden below:the baleony that thé Earl | heart, and you spall, see.and know all my, thoughts | 
mad ay up to thatportion of the house,!by | and feelings as plainly as. you. Fea F ORR 6 own taped 
the wveryis ic Fab aladderithat! was left | in, yon mizror. Ob, epeali tectne: ae 
there; by some workanen, who were inthe daytime |. All, was still. 
nada et house at thatupart ‘of it. | \,. i Alas !.and hae it. come oe this a gh Clana, | 
y Alpine's ik ; s| had:-found out that) the | nile the: coursed each other down her, cheeks. 
ladder was left.at.the ve adéy above’ all» others, “e Oh; Go Herbert, is, folteapelendy meet treatment 
neal ei fates aL Re cacacr | of me fromiyouy?? (1 "4 
7 footma : wt Her pe ful; motion, ea ‘net, et. ge say | 
o a at 


wo: et eae ae foe 


he, Harl., of .Carltom would not by: any, 
remained, f for, so Jong silent;. b 

tif he gnade any. moyement, to let. Clara 
aa was. that. occupied, the, chamber,. she | 


ny on. point: “the | e him, ,and) go shrieking: through. the 
noose hen,a jek of, vor the | Ce y.and so,alarm, ail the house, as she, was..So | 

Ung apartmen Dea, wh hich. occupied. fl are erably a oo 9 ihe door.of the charmer, than 

position, between, ipchanie, of, the. rake: wi YL ways tril also 

ch me upon hi He yn yy Su kdenly, then in, the, midst, of he eri 

ar] y drey " ad a phon be: a | thor ey ones to. ; strike the. fons i as 
, Upon, tiptoes he went, still fur se I 3 Speaking) to..vacancy, after all, an } 
got qu ie round the Duke's b bed, ra is TEL as was ie: in the ped. vith quite a joyful 


enom of doubt, into yoursears. | 


expression, for it was something to think that if 
he had been there he might have answered her 


kindly, she cried— 

_“He is not here! Oh, how weak and foolish I 
am. No—no! he is not here, He cannot be 
here, and, yet—where is he ?” 

- That was a question that struck a sudden chill to 
the heart of the Duchess ; but she advanced towards 
the bed, in order to assure herself of the fact of his 
presence or his absence. The Earl of Carlton felt 
that if he chose he might remain concealed, but 
suchapiece of, what. he ‘would have called, pusillani- 
mity never entered his mind to be guilty of, . He 
only waited until he could slip past Clara, so as to 
be between her and the door ; and then in a voice 
of as much softness as he could assume, he said— 

+s Beauteous Clara, loveliest of your sex, the Duke, 
your husband, is. not here; but here is one who 
loves you better than all the Dukes and all the 
husbands that ever were could love you. Judge 
of the ardour of my passion.” 

A faint shriek from Clara interrupted him; as she 
turned and saw that hated face and form between 
her and the door of the chamber. 

How fixedly she looked at him! He began to 
| bea little alarmed that she was going: mad, and 
then just alittle to hope that, after all, his presence 
was not so very unwelcome. as it, might be fairly 
expected to be, considering her former reception 
of his admiration. . 

“Clara, dear. Clara, let all the coldness of the 
past be forgotten. You. still see me your humblest 
of slaves, and here, at your feet, I implore you not 
to kill, by an unkind word, one who adores you.’ 

ss Oh, this is a dream !” cried Clara.. ‘‘ A very 
frightful dream, indeed. It must be a dream ! is 

As she uttered those words, she passed her hand 
over her brow and eyes, as though, with an effort, 
to arouse herself to some other state of being than 
that frightful one which she was then enduring in the 
presence of that hateful man. 

“ No, fairest of Duchesses,, and most admirable of 
women, this is not a dream. You. see before you, 
in reality, one who lives. bu t for 
would die for you willingly.” 

“Oh, no—no,” shrieked Clara, ‘ “it cannot bet 

' Herbert! “Herbert; Oh, God Blok utah 44 
j of Hush? oh, hush! Do not, by:these: dishinoted 
series; bring the domestics of the’ house about you. 

Only: think of the ‘scandal that would fly like: wild- 

fire over the whole fashionable worlds: How would 

| it tell for the lovely Duchess of Pangbourne'to. have 
| been fourid in her :might-dress ina bed:chainber in 

her: own’ housé, with ‘the gallant: big ar r 

‘lady, consider your character: Bs 


ThE atdacity—the fiend jike agstn see fil: an, 
for’ the'indinent deptived Clara of the power to act; 
| but it” “as. ‘only for the: moniént t that’ she’ ‘was’ so 
ite Tysed. Hee mistook it for feat lest Ds makin; 

iy ‘éutery” Shé should Sacrifice” ‘that at which it is’ to 
a ‘be lamented is all that ‘most’ ‘females in her fae! of 
life’ caré for-chatacter. Tt iS tiot vittue that they 
| love; ; but it is character.’ “Vide, with the aristocratic 
i world, is Vi rtue until it is: found “Out } Dut such rai 
| far,’ oh, ‘very fat front’ the feeling of” nd 
i Fedovering het courage, she fled to th bell. al tliat 
‘7 was th the t60m, and with an ‘energy that the’ atl 
{of Carlton gave her, no credit for, she rang. it, call 
| ing out'in’a 1 frantic voice as she did so— 
nes viet lia ‘help! “Herbert! ‘Herbert! 
help ate n f ie ¥ 
roel Pyyeli_ , she shea itt” cried the Bart “ 068. 
found Ti, ‘madam! T have half @ mind” © 
| '» fe clenche his fist, and made tivo! strides tow ards 

Her} but the beisiiand was too etitical. ith another 
ath ‘that, ‘certainly, was dene g but very ¢ cout: teous 
: | and polite, he turned an Neg, 


ie that. moment that Clara recollected some 
weapons ‘Her bert, ‘Kept i in a closet i in, his. cham- 
ne a She flew to.it, and, dashing. open: the door, she 
seized . the. firs that; presented, itself. It was.a 
. Lurkish, scimitar of pare. Damascus, ‘steel, ‘and .of 
| great, value... The, Duke had. rather. a.taste for, costly 
arms, and it, had, been tolerably, well, attended to iby 
1s some of the Aealers in such matters, who, had found 
| Ab out. : foes Oo By 
i} 36 The: ‘itn: ‘sede Sranee “Bibbs $s: pcaldbaihtam 
| moment,.and Clara-then, feeling that she wasiatmed 
| against the man who would destroy her: ‘for ever, and 
| anake her more ;miserable thanithe:-verjest; wretch 
| that, crawls, the streets, lostall:her fears... Indigna- 
| tion — indignation, against the: villain who! would 
have made her, the shame and disgrace of her boy, 
anstead of his. holy pattern and safeguard: through 
Bis-neryed B her, and she rushed through the rooms, 


\ 
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j 
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still calling for Herbert, and with the sword in her 
hand. | } 

The Duchess caught sight of the Harl of Carlton 
as he was upon the point of leaving the room that 
would lead him to the balcony, from which he was 
only now anxious to make his escape. 

< Villain !” she eried, ‘ hold!” 

“ The devil!” cried the earl, as he rolled over the 
rail of the balcony, and by good luck only alighted 
on the ladder. The Duchess reached the spot at 
that moment, and with a blow of the scimitar she 
gave him a slashing wound on the head, and down 
he went, ladder and sword, for she lost her hold of 
it by the blow, into the garden beneath. 

Clara fell back and swooned, half in the balcony 
and half in the chamber from which it opened ; and 
at the moment, the alarmed servants rushed into the 
room, headed by Clara’s maid. 


(To be continued.) 
a 
COLD AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Hasir will enable persons to resist a great degree 
of cold, for a certain time, without detriment; but 
there is a degree of cold that neither man nor ani- 
mals can resist—all flee before it. The effects of 
cold, usually denominated frost-bite, are seldom ob- 
served, even in British North America, where I had 
opportunities, during five winters, of seeing it, unless 
the thermometer has fallen twenty degrees below 
zero, which is itself thirty-two degrees below the 
point at which water freezes. Sixty degrees below 
the freezing point of Fahrenheit the deep sea will 
freeze as hard as arock. If there be no wind, this 
temperature can be borne for some time, without 
injury, on an exposed surface of the human body; 
but if it be accompanied by a stiff north-wester from 
the Arctic regions, it becomes destructive—noses, 
ears, and the skin of the face, yield to it in all direc- 
tions in which the sufferer can turn. This wind is 
technically, in that country, called the barber. I 
have seen fifty noses, ears, chins, and fingers, frost- 
bitten in less than half an hour. At this low tem- 
perature the sensibility and circulation are arrested 
ain so sudden a manner as to be unknown to the 
sufferer. He is told by his neighbour that he has 
lost his nose; ears, or fingers, &c., which have be- 
come of a dead-white colour, and shrunk so, that a 
ring readily falls fromthe finger which fitted tight 
before. If the exposure be continued, the whole 
limb assumes a similar appearance ; ‘it is moved with 
difficulty; the benumbing sensation extends, the 


afflicted man sits down, is overpowed by its influence, | 


particularly if accompanied by fatigue, gradually 
sinks to the earth, and dies..,The body becomes so 
stiff that it cannot be. cut, although it may be sawed. 


_ Jalways, in that country, used to superintend the | 


sawing of my. beef-steaks, when I had them. for 


dinner; and if I meant to have them well cooked, | 


to see they were thawed first in cold water just short 
of freezing—not so easy a thing. to do, either, at a 
season when your towel becomes quite: hard whilst 


you are drying your face, your tooth-brush stands | 


stiffly. up in the glass of water, and when you at- 
tempt.to stir the fire, the poker sticks to. the palm 


of your hand, and brings away the skin when it falls | 


{rom ib.sjie'" Sale i ip onal a 6 

Sir Francis Head says: ‘' The temperature. of 
thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit—that at which 
water freezes—is only the commencement of; an 


operation that is almost infinite ; for after its conge-— 


lation, water is as competent to continue to receive 
cold as it was when it was fluid. The application of 
cold to a. block of -ice does. not, therefore, as in the 


case of heat. applied beneath boiling water, cause | 


what is added at one.end.to fly out at the other; 


but, on the contrary, the extra cold is added to, and | 
retained by, the mass; and thus the temperature of | p 
the ice falls with the temperature of the air, until, in» 
“Lower Canada, it occasionally sinks to. forty degrees. 
‘below zero, or to seventy-two degrees below the tem- 


‘perature of ice just congealed. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if two ice-houses were to be filled, the one 


with, the former, say Canada ice, and the other with 


the latter, say English ice, the difference between 


the quantity of cold stored up in each would be as 
appreciable as the difference between a cellar full of | 
gold-and’ a cellar full of copper; in short, the in- | 
‘trinsic value of ice, like ‘that of metals, depends on. 


‘the investigation of the assayer—that is to say, a 
cubic foot of Lower Canada ice is infinitely more 
‘valuable, or, in other words, it contains infinitely 
more eold, than a cubic foot of Upper Canada ice, 
which, again, contains more cold than a cubic’ foot 


‘the lungs, not,on the body generally. | 


of Wenham ice, which contains infinitely more cold 
than a cubic foot of English ice; and thus, although 
each of these four cubic feet of ice has precisely the 
same shape, they each, as summer approaches, 
diminish in value ; that is to say, they each gradually 
lose a portion of their cold, until, long before the 
Lower Canada ice has melted, the English ice has 
been converted into lukewarm water.” 

The above theory is so clearly understood in North 
America, that the inhabitants ot Bostongwho annually 
store for exportation immense quantities of Wenham 
ice, and who know quite well that cold ice will meet 
the markets in India, while the warmer article melts 
on the passage, talk of their “‘ crops of ice” just as an 
English farmer talks of his crop of wheat. 

The Marquis de Custine, if F recollect aright, in 
his account of Russia, alludes to gentlemen having 
found their noses in their pocket-handkerchief after 
a hard blow before the fire. In Petersburgh, it is 
confidently stated, that under such intense cold the 
houseless poor are frequently frozen so stiff in the 
night, that the police on passing in the morning set 
them upright against the wall; and it is said by 
another elegant, but, I suspect, imaginative French 
writer, that on one occasion a passer by, accidentally 
Seay against a cadaver of this kind, caused the 

ody to fall with some violence, when, to his horror, 
he saw the head break off at the neck and roll to the 
opposite side of the street. This person must have 
been very brittle, and the cold, indeed, intense. 
When Jess so, although long continued until -the 
man is exhausted by the influence of it, combined 
with fatigue and hunger, the person does not become 
so stiff; although the powers of sensation and motion 
are suspended, the head and limbs are flexible, 
although powerless; inspiration obscure; jaw halt 
open; pulse irregular, although distinguishable ; 
the organs of sense nearly inexcitable; eyeballs 
fixed ; pupil contracting irregularly when exposed 
to strong light. When the cold is more intense, and 
rapidly applied under a high wind, the lungs suffer 


storm, by a change of position, or by using his hand 
as a respirator to breathe through, his head soon 
becomes giddy ; he is swept away before the wind, 
and finds a temb under the snow which rapidly ac- 
cumulates around him. This is the effect of cold on 


The effects of entense cold applied generally have 
been, however, well ascertained during the late 
voyages to the Polar regions. It appears tome that 
persons so exposed in North America were not 
thoroughly frost-bitten in the first instance, unless 
exposed to a high wind, ‘but gradually became 


to rest, as they suppose, for a few minutes, when 


they fall asleep, but this is the sleep of death if al- 
lowed to continue; if awakened in time, they may | 


only be frost-bitten ; if they rest longer, they are 
frozen stiff. Stik ated iene iA 


‘MINIATURE POND FOR GOLD FISH. _ 


the London atmosphere, without, at the same time, 


| so to do. 


as suddenly: the respiration becomes suspended ; 
and if the person cannot protect himself from the 


affected with such a degree of torpor or drowsiness, | 
that they could not resist reclining or lying down | 


| so that, at one time, more than forty blossoms were: 
counted lying on the surface of the water. =” 


| Donic acid produced by the 
| carbon to the construeti of 


| tain the healthy fu 


| slimy snail, finding its proper nutriment _ 


impeding the free passage of the atmospherie air. 


This receiver was about half filled with  ordinar 
spring water, and supplied at the bottom wit 


| sand and mud, together with loose stones of larger 


size of limestone tufa, from the neighbourhood of 
Matlock, and sandstone; these were arranged so 
that the fish could get below them, if they wished: 
At the same time that the fish were. 
placed in this miniature pond, a small plant of 
the Vallisneria spiralis was introduced, its roots 
being inserted in the mud and sand, and covered 
by one of the loose stones, so as to retain the plant 
in its position. The Vallisneria spiralis is one of 
those delicate aquatic plants generally selected by 
the mieroscopist for the exhibition of the circula- 
tion of the sap in plants, It throws out an abun- 
dance of long, wiry, strap-like leaves, of about a 
uarter of aninch in breadth, and from one to three 
eet in length ; these leaves, when the sun shines on 


| them, evolve a continued stream of oxygen gas, 


which rises in a current of minute bubbles, particu- 
larly from any part of the leaf which may have 
received an injury. Oona 

“The materials being thus arranged, all appeared 
to go on well for a short time, until circumstances 
oceurred which indicated that another and very 
material agent was required to perfect the adjust- 
ment. The circumstances arose from the internal 
decay of the leaves of the Vallisneria, which became 
yellow from having lost their vitality, and began 
to decompose; this, by accumulation, rendered the 
water turbid, and caused a growth of mucus, or 
green, slimy matter,on the surface of the water, 
and on the sides of the receiver. If this had been 


| allowed to increase, the healthy life of the fish must 


have suffered, and probably their vital functions 
have been destroyed. The removal of these decay- 
ing leaves from the water, therefore, became a point 
of permanent importance to the success of the expe- 
riment. To effect this, Mr. Warrington had recourse 
toa very useful little scavenger, whose beneficial’ 
functions have been too much overlooked in the 
economy of animal life,—the water-snail, whose 
natural food is the very green, slimy growth, or 
mucus and decaying vegetable matter, which 
threatened to destroy:the object which‘was wished 
to be obtained. Five or six of these creatures— 


| the Lamneas tagnalis—were consequently introduced, 
and, by their continued and rapid locomotion and 
extraordinary voracity, soon removed the cause of 


interference, and-restored the whole to a healthy | 
state, thus’perfecting the balance between the_ani- 
mal and vegetable inhabitants, and enabling both 
to perform their vital functions with health and 
energy. ; 
“So luxuriant was the growth of the Vallisneria 
under these circumstances, that, by the autumn, 
the one solitary plant that had been originally in- 
troduced, had thrown out myriads of off shoots and 
suckers, thus multiplying to the extent of upwards 
of thirty fine strong plants; and these threw up 
their long, spiral, flowermmg stems im all directions, 
“The ‘fish “have ‘been lively, bright in colour, 
and appear very healthy, and the snails also—judg- 
ing from the enormous quantity of gelatinous 


| masses ‘of eggs which ‘they have deposited on all 

| parts of the receiver, as well as on the fragments 
| of stone—appear to thrive wonderfully, and, be- 
| sides their functions in beeen 33 

| justment of the series, afford a 

| food’ to’ the fish in the form of the young snails, 


* the perfect ad- 
large quantity of 


which are devoured as' soon as they exhibit signs 
of vitality and locomotion, and before their shell: 


| has become hardened. 


'. & Thus we have that admirable balance sustained 


| between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
| that ina liquid element. The’ fish, in its’ réespira- 
| tion, consumes the oxygen held in solution by the 
| water as atmospheric air ; furnishes carbonic acid ; 
| feeds’on the insects and young snails; and’ ex- 
| eretes material well adapted as a rich food to the 

| plant, and well fitted for its luxuriant growth. 


ce Can sat | vgulcu Miike ates mia orate Dabi pers 

wae plant, by its resiinatiam Someamis hear. 
- appropriating the 
its tissues and fibre, 
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in its gaseous state to sus: _ 


x 
a8 of the animal life, at the ‘ 


and liberates the oxygel 
A> 


same time that it He oe ‘the rejected _ matter : 
pur } 


which has fulfilled its purposes in the nourishment 
| of the fish ne ep tcheaaneane guna 


stantly in a clear and healthy condition,—while ie 
decomposing vegetable matter and mi ute confer. 
void growth, prevents their accumulation by re- 
moving them from tho field, and, ‘by its vital 
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powers, converts what would otherwise act as 
poison, into a rich and fruitful nutriment, again to 
constitute a pabulum for the vegetable growth, 
while it also acts the important part of a purveyor 
to its finny neighbours.—Literary Gazette. 


THE CALIFORNIAN POST-OFFICE, 

A pay or two after my arrival, the Steamer, 
Unicorn, came into the harbour, being the third 
which had arrived without bringing a mail. These 
repeated failures were too much for even a patient 
people to bear; an indignation meeting in Ports- 
mouth Square was called, but a shower, heralding 
the rainy season, came on in time to prevent it. 
Finally, on the last day of October, on the eve of 
the departure of another steamer down the coast, 
the Panama came in, bringing the mails for July, 
August, and September all at once! ‘Thirty-seven 
mail-bags were hauled up to the little Post-Office 
‘that night, and the eight clerks were astounded by 


the receipt of forty-five thousand letters, besides. 


uncounted bushels of newspapers. I was, at the 


time, domiciled in Mr. Moore's garret, and enjoying. 


the hospitalities of his plank-table ; I, therefore, 
offered my services as clerk-extraordinary, and was 
at once’ vested with full powers and initiated into 
all the mysteries of counting, classifying, and dis- 
tributing letters. | y 

The Post-Office was a small frame building, of 
one story, and not more than forty feet in length. 
The entire front, which was graced with a narrow 
portico, was appropriated to the windows for delivery, 
while the rear was divided into three small com- 
partments—a newspaper room, a private office, and 
kitchen. There were two windows for the general 
delivery, one for French and Spanish letters, and a 
narrow entry at one end of the building, on which 
faced the private boxes, to the number of five 
hundred, leased to merchants and others at the rate 


of one dollar; fifty cents per month. In this small : 


space all the operations of the office were carried 
‘on. The rent of the building was seven thousand 
dollars a year, and the salaries of the clerks from 
one -hundred dollars to three hundred — dollars. 


monthly, which, a3 no special provision had been. 
made by. government to meet the expense,' effectu- | 


ally confined Mr. Moore to these narrow»limits. 
For his strict and conscientious adherence to the 
Jaw, he received the violent censure of a party of 
the San Franciscans, who would have had him 
make free use of the government funds. 
The Panama’s mail-bags reached the office about 
nine o'clock. ‘The doors were instantly closed, the 
“windows darkened, and every preparation made for 
along siege. ‘The.attack from without commenced 
about the same time. There were knocks on the 
doors, taps on the windows, and beseeching calls at 
gil corners of the house. The interior was well 
lighted ; the bags were emptied on the floor, and 
ten pair of hands engaged in the assortment and dis- 
tribution of their contents... The work went on 
rapidly and noiselessly as the night passed away, 
but with the first streak of daylight the attack com- 
menced again. Every avenue of entrance was bar- 
ricaded ; the crowd was told through the keyhole 
that the office would be opened that day to no one: 
put it allavailed nothing. Mr. Moore’s Irish ser- 
vant could not go for a bucket of water without 
being surrounded and in danger of being held cap- 
tive. Men dogged his heels in the hope of being 
‘ able to slip in behind him before he could lock the 


Then comes a messenger slyly to the back-door. 
‘Mr. ——— sends his compliments, and says you 
would ey, much by letting me have his 
jetters: he won’t say anything about it to anybody.” 
A clergyman, or perhaps a naval officer, follows, 
relying on a white cravat or gilt buttons for the 
favour which no one else can obtain. Mr. Moore 
politely but firmly refuses ; and so we work on, un- 
moved by the noises of the besiégers. The excite- 
ment and anxiety of the public can scarcely be told 


in words. Where the source that governs business,. 
satisfies affection, and supplies intelligence, had been 
shut off from a whole community for three months, 
the rush from all sides to supply the void was irre- 
sistible. 

In the afternoon, a partial delivery was made to 
the owners of private boxes. It was effected in a 
skilful way, though with some danger to the clerk 
who undertook the opening of the door. On account 
of the crush and destruction of windows on former 
occasions, he ordered them to form into line, and 
enter in regular order. They at first refused ; but 
on his counter-refusal to unlock the door, complied 
with some difficulty. The moment the key was 
turned, the rush into the little entry was terrific: 
the glass faces of the boxes were stove in, and 
the wooden partition seemed about to give way. In 


} the space of an hour the clerk took in postage to the 


amount of six hundred dollars: the principal firms 
frequently paid from fifty to a hundred dollars for 
their correspondence. 

We toiled on till after midnight of the second 
night, when the work was so far advanced that we 
could spare an hour or two for rest, and still com- 
plete the distribution in time for the opening of the 
windows, at noon the next Jay. So we crept up to 
our blankets in the garret, worn out by forty-four 
hours of steady labour. We had scarcely begun 
to taste the needful rest, when our sleep, deep as it 
was, was broken by a new sound. Some of the 
besiegers, learning that the windows were to be 
puanee at noon, came on the ground in the middle 
of the night, in order to have the first chance for 
letters. As the nights were fresh and cool, they 
soon felt chilly, and began a stamping march along 
the portico, which jarred the whole building and 
kep us all painfully awake. This game was prac- 
tised for a week after the distribution commenced, 
and was a greater hardship to those employed in the 
office than their daily labours. One morning, 


‘about a week after this, a single individual came 


about midnight, bringing a chair with him, and 
some refreshments. He planted himself directly 
opposite the door, and sat there quietly all night. 
It was the day for despatching the Monterey mail, 
and one of the clerks got up about four o’clock to 
have it in readiness for the carrier. On opening 


.the door in the darkness, he was confronted by this 


man, who, seated solemnly in his chair, immediately 
gave his name in a loud voice, ‘ John Jenkins!’ 

_ When, finally, the windows were opened, the 
scenes around the office were still more remarkable. 
In order to prevent a general riot among the 
applicants, they were recommended to form in 
ranks. This plan once established, those inside 
could work with more speed and safety. - The lines 
extended in front all the way down the hill into 
Portsmouth Square, and on the south side across 
Sacramento-street to the tents among the chapparal ; 
while that from the newspaper window in the rear 
Stretched for some distance up the hill. The man 
at the tail of the longest line might count on 
Spending six hours in it before he reached the 
window. Those who were near the goal frequently 
sold out their places to impatient candidates, for 
ten, and even twenty-five dollars; indeed, several 

ersons, in want of money, practised this game 
Ins. as a means of a living! Venders of pies, 
cakes, and newspapers, established themselves in 
front of the office, to supply the crowd, while others 


did a profitable business, by carrying cans of coffee }, 


up and down the lines. 

The labours of the Post-Office were greatly in- 
creased by the necessity of forwarding thousands 
of letters to the branch offices or to agents among 
the mountains, according to the orders of the miners. 
This part of the business, which was entirely with- 
out remuneration, furnished constant employment 
for three or four clerks. Several persons made 
large sums by acting as agents, supplying the 
miners with their letters at one dollar each, which 
included the postage from the Atlantic side. ‘The 
arrangements for the transportation of the inland 
mail were very imperfect, and these private es- 
tablishments were generally preferred.— Taylor's 
California. 


VICTORIA REGIA. 


Some account of the Victoria Regia in its native 
waters.—“‘ We at length reached the igarape, and 
were at once gratified by seeing the Victoria 
growing by the opposite shore of the igarape itself. 
We. were warned by the people not to go amongst 
the plants, as their prickles were venomous; but I 
got both hands and feet considerably pricked with- 
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out experiencing any ill effects; We were fortunate 
in finding the plant in good flower, but, according to 
the testimony of all at Santarem who have seen it, 
the leaves attain their greatest dimensions in the 
winter. Captain Heslop assures me he has: seen 
many leaves twelve feet in diameter, whereas the 
largest we saw measured very little above four feet 
across, and they were packed as close as they could 
lie. But I can easily conceive how, in the wet 
season, their dimensions should be considerabl 

augmented, for whereas at present: the plant is 
growing in less than two feet of water, in winter the 
igarape will be filled to its topmost banks, or at 
least fifteen feet deeper than at present, while its 
breadth will also be greatly increased ; so that the 
petioles of the Victoria, lengthening doubtless with 
the rise of the waters, will bring the leaves to a 
much greater surface, on which they will have room 
to dilate to about twice their present size. The 
aspect of the Victoria in its native waters is so new 
and extraordinary, that I am at a loss to what to 
compare it. The image is not a very poetical one, 
but assuredly the impression the plant gave me, 
when viewed from the bank above, was that of a 
number of tea-trays floating, with here and there a 
bouquet protruding between them; but when more 
closely viewed, the leaves excited the greatest ad- 
miration, from, their immensity and perfect sym- 
metry. A leaf turned up suggests some strange 
fabric of cast-iron, just taken out of the furnace ; 
its colour, and the enormous ribs with which it is 
strengthened, increasing the similarity. I could 
find no prostrate trunk, as in the other Nymphzacez. 
The root is central, the thickness of a man’s leg, 
penetrating deep into the mud (we could not dig to 
the bottom of it with our trésados), and sending out 
fascicles of whitish radicles, about twenty-five, from 
below the base of each petiole, the thickness of 

finger and two feet or more inlength. The radicles 
are imperforate, and give out here and there a very 
few slender fibres. From the same root I have 
seen flowers uniting the characters of Victoria regia 
and cruziana (of the latter I have only the brief 
description in Walpers), so that I can hardly doubt 
their being the same species, as had been already 
more than suspected. The igarape, where we 
gathered the Victoria, is called Tapirauri. I had two 


| fowers brought to me a few days afterwards from the 
} adjacent lake, which seems to have no name but 


‘that of the sitios on its banks; Mr. Jeffreys has also 

brought. me flowers from the Rio Arrapixuna, which 
runs into the Tabajoz above Santarem, and in the 
wet season unites the Tabajozand Amazon. I have 
further information of its growing abundantly in a 
lake beyond the Rio Mayaca, which flows into the 
Amazon, some miles below Santarem. Mr. Wallace, 
who recently visited Monte Alegre, hada leaf and 
flower brought to him there; I have seen a portion 
of the leaf, which he dried. Lastly, I have correct 
intelligence of its occurring in the Rio Trombetas 
‘near Obidos, and in lakes between the rivers Ta- 
bajoz and Madeira, so that there can be no doubt of 
its being plentifully distributed throughout the 
whole of this region, both north and south of the 
Amazon.”—Mr. Spruce’s Voyage up the Amazon, in 
Hooker's Jounal of Botany. 
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: GUANO. 


T1MeE was when persons particularly distinguished 
for rascality were called ‘“‘ Rogues in Grain.” It is 
now. necessary. to alter the designation ; the title of 
RoGvueEs In GUANO must henceforward be conferred 
on people characterised by. cheating, lying, and all 
imaginable dishonesty. ‘The extent to which the 
public is now being plundered would be incredible, 
if it were not notorious that fraud can find any 
amount of folly on which to operate. We boast of 
the advance of intelligence, of the progress of know- 
ledge, of the mighty changes produced by education, 
and yet we yearly witness worse cases than ever of 
gigantic swindling on the one hand, and still more 
prodigious credulity on the other. 

According to the Parliamentary return, it appears 
that the total quantity of Peruvian guano imported 
in 1849 was 73,567 tons. Is any one simple enough 
to suppose that this represents the amount sold in 
London, Liverpool, and Bristol? Why, there 
cannot be a doubt that the deliveries by the guano 
dealers—of course we do not mean the importers— 
are at-least 200,000 tons; probably much greater. 
There is now before us a list of ten houses, 7 Lon- 
don alone, engaged in the adulteration of this sub- 
stance. One of the agents employed by one of these 
houses contracts for the delivery of thirty tons of 


“necessary concession to the will of the planets.» 


which is hung with white cloth. ‘The bridegroom) 


7 


_ stroke, which is given with a small implement re- | 


-really represents at least sixty thousand pounds ; 


‘hostess requesting the females to follow her into the 
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mexe loam per week, and thus sends about fifteen 
thousand pounds worth of fraud annually into the 
guano market. But as mere loam will not sell as 
guano, but requires to ‘be flavoured, so as to deceive 
the country buyers, if is probable that this contract 


and if we only suppose each of the ten London 
houses to have dealings to the sameextent, we have 
from London alone above half a million’s worth of 
adulteration disposed of annually. In other words, 
the landed interest is feeced to this extent by the 
frauds practised in the metropolis alone.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, é 


MARRIAGES IN CEYLON. 


\ 


‘Trp day and hour of the wedding are fixed by 
an astrologer, or wise man, the bride’s horoscope 
having been previously compared with that of the 
bridegroom’s by the same sage, who declares if the 
planetary influence will allow them to wed. The 
astrologer being well paid, and, as there are four 
methods by which configurations and a favourable 
result may be arrived at, the stars generally prove- 
propitious to the projected union. It sometimes 
happens that the horoscopes of the intended bride | 
and bridegroom, despite the strenuous endeavours 
of the astrologers, will not coincide, and then an 
infant brother or relation of the bridegroom takes. 
his place at the wedding-feast, provided his horos- 
cope will agree with that of the lady’s. Such a) 
marriage is legal, the evasion being regarded as a: 


The wedding takes place at the bride’s residence, 
where a mandoo (or temporary bamboo building 
covered with mats) is erected; in this structure the 
feast is prepared for the male part of the company, 
the ladies eating alone in the dwelling, the roof of 


sets out on the wedding-day for the lady’s abode, 
attended by as numerous a train of relations, 
friends, and dependants as he can muster, the latter 
hearing the bridal gifts, which consist of jewels 
and wearing apparel for the bride, cooked food 
(which is placed in a decorated pingo, or basket, and 
covered with a new white cloth) and fruits for the 
guests. As soon as the nuptial train approaches the 
pride’s abode, her relations and friends sally forth to- 
meet it, servants following, bearing two trays 
covered with white cloth, on which betel leaves are 
spread, which are presented to the bridegroom’s 
friends. When the distribution of the betel leaves 


is terminated, both parties form one procession, |. 


and walk towards the house, the bride’s relatives 
and friends preceding the bridegroom’s. Upon 
entering the bride’s residence, if the bridegroom 
is a chief, or wealthy man of rank, his feet are 
bathed by a servant, a piece of money being thrown 
into the water, which becomes the fee of the 
domestic. Among the lower castes and poor, this 
ceremony is performed by a younger brother, or 
near relative. The host then requests the bride 
groom and male guests to enter the mandoo, and seat 
themselves according to their rank and seniority, the 


inner apartment, and do the same. When all haye 
partaken of the good cheer and yiands, and the meal 
is terminated, the bridegroom’s nearest unmarried re- 
lative enters the ladies’ apartment, and requests per- 
mission to bring in the gifts. Being answered in the 
affirmative, the bridegroom, attended by his friends, 
enters, some of them bearing the wedding presents. 
A platform of jackwood, covered with white cloth, is’ 
then placed in the middle of the apartment, in the 
centre of which a quantity of rice is piled up in a 
conical form, around which are placed young green 
cocoa-nuts, bunches of bananas, and betel leaves ; 
various Coins, either of gold, silver, or copper, are | 
also Jaid on the rice. When the astrologer intimates 
that the fortunate moment has arrived for the union 
to take place, a cocoa-nut is severed in twain at one 


sembling a bill-hook; the bride is then led forward | 
by her mother, anda near relative (who isthe mother | 


of a numerous family), and by them is lifted on | 


the pile of rice, her face being turned in the direction 
in which the astrologer states the presiding planet is 
placed in the firmament. The bridegrocm then ad- 
vances, bearing the wearing apparel and jewels with 
which the bride is to be decorated ; the mother of the. 
bride then proceeds to take off the bride’s trinkets, 
and removes the jewelled pins from her head, re- 
placing them with the jewels and pins which are 
presented by the bridegroom. Lastly, the bridal 
cloth, or comboy, is presented to the mother, which 
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can be recovered by the husband if he should divorce 


jewels given to the bride on her wedding- day are her 
property, and her husband can never reclaim them 
under any circumstances. As soon as the toilette 
of the bride is completed, she distributes betel leaves 
to every guest assembled; the bridegroom then ad- 
vances and pours a little sandal-wood oil, or cinna- 
mon-water, on the head of the bride, and draws 4 
thread from her comboy (or petticoat) with which 
the father, or nearest male relative of one or other 
of the contracting parties, ties their little fingers 
together. 
down from the jackwood platform, and. they ad- 


| vance about six paces, when they pull their hands 


apart, thus severing the thread. Occasionally, mar- 
riage-rings are exchanged, instead of tieing the lit- 
tle fingers together, but the latter is most generally 


adopted. ‘The bridegroom leads the bride to another 
room, where a repast has been prepared for them, , 
and the near relatives of both (the other guests not | 


entering the room) ; the newly-married couple par- 


of acknowledgment that) they are of equal rank. 
When the repast is concluded, the bridegroom drops 
some money in the vessel in which his food was 


the table, which are the perquisite of the washer- 
man of the bride’s family, and the table-cloth is 
also given to him. 
‘married in Deega, is conducted in great state to her 


acquired happiness. 


riage, the newly-married people do not lay aside 
their bridal garments, and part of these garments: 


dwelling, bringing presents of fruit, boiled rice, 
vegetable curries, and flowers; the jackwood plat- 
form is again bedecked,; and the husband and wife, 
in their bridal attire, are seated side by side upon 


simultaneously pours a chatty of water on the heads 
of the husband and wife. The couple then retire 
and take off their bridal garments, and the follow- 
ing day go to bathe, after which the bride’s friends 
pay a last ceremonious visit, and the marriage 
rites are concluded.”—ASirr's Ceylon. 
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THE MARKET GARDENS ROUND 
LONDON. 

By James Curuint, Florist, Camberwell. 
CoVENT-GARDEN, the head market of this great 
metropolis, has long been celebrated for the finest 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers in the world, being 
different now from the time when the poor German 
gardener settled on a piece of land near the Monster 
public-house, Chelsea, on the lands of the West- 
minster family. This man bought dung where he 
could find it, and ptt it on his ground. The lJand- 
lord brought an action against him ; “but,” says the 
landlord, ‘tas you are an industrious man, I shall 
forgive you if you will promise me never to poison 
my land any more, by putting such filthy stuff on 
it.” The market gardeners round London from 
time to time have been stimulated by receiving 
large prices for their articles, from living in the 


| vicinity of such wealth. It bemg the head-quarters | 
of the government of this mighty empire ‘of a hun-’ 
dred millions of people, can it be doubted that the - 


most extravagant prices could be obtained in Co- 
vent-garden market? For dung the carter is al- 


and the buying of manure, their wages sometimes 
reach thirty shillings per week. A country person 
will hardly believe me when I tell him that nine 
cart and waggon loads of vegetables have been 
brought by one grower, the celebrated Messrs. 


Jand, and all sold in Covent-garden by Mr. Fitch by 


‘nine o’clock inthe same morning. Those men once 
j sent in a four-horse waggon of scarlet Ten-weeks 


Stock, all pulled up by the roots, and in full 
bloom; they were sold by seven o’clock in the 
morning, and fetched thirty pounds; but it did 


becomes her perquisite, and the value of the same | 


his wife for infidelity at a future period ; but all the |. 


The bridegroom then hands the bride | 


‘take of this food from the same vessel, as a token ™ 


placed, and the relatives throw some coins about. 


The bride, if in Kandy, and. 


husband’s home; but, if married in Beena, the | 
guests disperse, leaving them to enjoy their newly-.| 
Until the third, and with rigid)| 
Buddhists until the seventh day after their mar-, 


they have about them night andday. On the third, | 
or seventh day, the bride’s relatives: come.to her, 


it. A relative of either party then advances, and. 


lowed two shillings and sixpence for a single load, | 
and for waggons five shillings, Ihave known many || 
coachmen in the Mews in the west end, that were | 
obliged to give those carters sixpence, ninepence, | 
| and one shilling to clear the manure away. These’ 
‘men have long hours; but between wages, which | 
are from fifteen shillings to twenty shillings weekly, | 


Fitch, of Fulham, off their one hundred acres of | 


recommended in the Gardeners’ “Gin one 
“Peaches, Apricots, ands Mebtarings ee y 


not pay the expenses, and was discontinued 
year. £ EMSTESS Heyes » = 
Sixty pounds have been obtained for an’ acre of 
Cabbages, and upwards of one hundred pounds for 
an acre of Rhubarb, and more for Asparagus, one 
hundred and forty pounds for an acre of white Cos 
Lettuce, one hundred and fifty pounds for an acre of 
Strawberries, &c. . I have myself taken thirty 
pounds for filteen rods of ground of early Potatoes 
in the open ground, managed as I haye direeted in 
my pamphlet; ten shillings for a Cucumber, and 
twenty shillings for a Melon, two shillings an ounce 
for forced Strawberries, and twenty-five shillings 
for forced Grapes per pound. I have also taken six 
shillings a pound for early Strawberries, in the open 
ground, upon early borders. The above prices 
seem high, but the expenses are enormous. Mr 
Fitch, of Fulham, has told me that his one hundred 
acres have some years cost him, everything in- 
cluded, very nearly four thousand pounds. The 
above prices cannot any longer be maintained ; an 
immense change has taken place since free trade and 
railroads have been introduced. ; 

The change is fearful upon the old mark 
deners—they cannot understand it. They litle 
think how many fresh market gardens have sprung 
up in all directions, and along the lines of railways 
—land at thirty shillings an acre instead of ten 
pounds, Jabour low, railway carriage cheap, and 
everything else in proportion, And again, all those 
families that used to consume the London grown arti- 
cle, now have their own garden produce sent by rail- 


anotlier 


market gar- 


way. They little think, also, that railways and 


steamboats are continually emptying London on the 
Sundays, and all other times, by the tens of thou- 
sands, to eat the fruits and vegetables of country 
gardens. That was not the case a few years back. 
‘However hard it, may be for those near London who 
are high rented and most severely taxed, yet it is a 
great and decided change for the general benefit of 
mankind. Railroads have given one great advantage 
in the early spring to the London growers. Having 
the climate in their favour, they send a great deal of 
their vegetables northwards—as early Potatoes, 
Peas, French Beans, Cauliflowers, Rhubarb, Melons, 
Cucumbers, and other finer sorts of fruits and 
vegetables. ‘The foreign articles do not hurt our 
markets in the vegetable line, because being grown 
in a warmer climate, they come in long before 
we do, and by the time our early Potatoes, Cau- 
liflowers, Peas, French Beans, &c., are in, the 
foreigners’ early erop is over, or at least it would 
not pay them to contend against us, unless in 


‘Cucumbers, and they are bad. As for Dutch 


Melons, no one of refined taste will eat them. 
The foreign growers have hurt our fruit trade to 
an immense degree—such as Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, &c, As for Dutch Grapes, 
they look beautiful, but they are tough, and three 
seasons out of four tasteless. ‘The middle classes 


| in and round London, cannot afford themselves 


‘Strawberries more than a few times, and that only 
when a great, crop is in full bearing. When a 
pottle is sold by the cultivators at sixpence, the 
weight of which is three-quarters of a pound, the 
grower g paying 
three-farth 


might 


id 
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almost bid defiance to the foreign grower, With 
the assistance of glass and the slopes together; 
they would certainly be equal to the gardens rounp 
Paris. Without protection of glass we can prolong 


but what is most wanted is early fruits and vege- 
tables at a cheap rate, which can only be effected 
by some cheap process such as has been recom- 
mended above. J am about to publish a pamphlet 
on twelve of the leading and most useful plants 
and vegetables. I have proposed an entirely new 
plan of growing Asparagus and Seakale, and if 
carried out properly, the million will partake of 
those most delicious vegetables which at present 
they never taste.—Abridged from the Mardstone 
Journal I Y Sofesnea ine 


|. HAPPY FAMILIES. 
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“ Happy Faminies,” or assemblages of animals 
of diverse habits and propensities living amicably, 
or at least quietly, in one cage, are so well known 
as to need no further description here. Concern- 
ing them I have received the following account :-— 


“«T have been three years connected with happy 
families, living by such connection. These exhibi- 
tions were first started at Coventry, sixteen years 
ago, by a man who was my teacher. He was a 
stocking-weaver, and a fancier of birds, having a 
good many in his place: hawks, owls, pigeons, 
starlings, cats, dogs, mice, guinea-pigs, jackdaws, 
fowls, ravens, and monkeys. He used to keep 
them separate and for his own amusement, or would 
train them for sale, teaching the dogs tricks and 
such like, He found his animals agree so well 
together, that he had a notion—and asnake-charmer, 
an old’ Indian, used to advise him on the subject 
—that he could show in public animals and birds, 
supposed to be one another’s enemies and victims, 
diving in quiet together. He did show them in 
public, beginning with cats, rats, and pigeons in 
one eage, atid then kept adding by degrees all the 
other creatures I have mentioned. He did very 
well at Coventry, but I don’t know what he took. 
His way of training the animals is a secret which 
he has taught to me. It’s principally done, how- 
ever, Emay tell you, by continued. kindness .and 
petting, and studying the nature of the creatures. 
“ffundreds have tried their hands at happy families 
cand have failed. The cat has killed the mice, the 
hawks have killed the birds, the dogs the rats, and 
even the eats, the rats the birds, and even one 
another ; indeed, it was anything but a happy family. 
By our system we never have a mishap, and have 
had animals eight or nine years in the ecage—until 
they've died of age, indeed. In our present cage 
we have fifty-four birds and animals, and of seyen- 
teen different kinds; three cats, two dogs (a terrier 
and a spaniel), two monkies, two magpies, two 
jackdaws, two jays, ten starlings (some of them 
talk), six pigeons, two hawks, two barn fowls, one 
:sereech owl, five common-sewer rats, five white 
rats (a novelty), eight guinea-pigs, two rabbits, (one 
swild and one tame), one hedgehog, and one tortoise. 
‘Of all these the rat is the most difficult animal to 


make a member of a ‘happy family.” Among birds, | 


the hawk, ‘The easiest trained animal is a monkey; 
and the easiest trained bird, a pigeon, They live 
together in their cages all night, and sleep in a stable 
unattended by any one. They were once thirty-six 
‘hours, as a trial, without food—that was in Cam- 
bridge; and no creature was ‘injured, but they were 
‘very peckish, especially the birds of prey. I 
‘wouldn’t allow it to be tried (it was for a scientific 
gentleman) any longer, and I fed them well to begin 
‘upon. There are. 

‘that is the one I hay 


best supporters. When the happy family—only 
-one—was first in London, fourteen years ago, the 
proprietor took one pounda day on Waterloo-bridge, 
and only showed in the summer. The second happy 


| burner is under the other reservoir, 


“spectators. 


family was started eight years ago, and ‘did ag well 
for a short time as the first. Now there are too 
many happy families. There are none in the coun- 


A _try-"— Chronicle. 
fruits and vegetables out of doors without any loss, | 


Tne Magic Stoye.—M. Soyer has just produced 


a complete bijou cooking apparatus under this title. — 


It is a species of copper with a furnace opening, 
anda flue passing from this opening near the bot- 
tom of one of its sides, through the middle, and up 
the centre to the top; on this top is placed a frying- 
pan, stew-pan, saucepan, kettle, or coffee pot. 
Adjoining the stove or copper is a vessel with two 


reservoirs for spirits of wine, or any other kind of. 
Spirit, one at the bottom, the other at the top. To. 


the bottom reservoir are affixed two burners with 


their wicks; one of the burners is placed opposite 


the opening of the flue in the stove, the other 
In connee- 
tion with the upper reservoir is a tube or blow- 


pipe, passing from the centre of its apex, down by 


its side, under it, and opening in the wick that 
burns at the mouth of the flue. The spirit in the 
upper reseryoir being heated by the burner beneath 
it, a gaseous vapour is generated, which, rushing 
out of the blow-pipe, and coming in contact with 
the burner at the mouth of the flue, is ignited, 
and passes ina yolume of flame through the flue, 
and fries, stews, or boils whatsoever is placed over 
it. The whole of the apparatus stands upon a tray 
about fourteen inches long, and does not. stand 
higher from the table than six inches, and is so 
certain and cleanly in its operations that a gentleman 
may cook his steak or chop on his. study table; or 
a lady may have it among her crochet or other 
work; while it will become an almost indispensable 
appendage to the breakfast table among those parties 
who like to have a steak ora chop in the only 
way in which it should be eaten—hot from the 
fire. Indeed, this miniature kitchen promises to 
cause a complete revolution in cooking, and no 
bachelor’s chamber—no travelling bag—no emi- 
grant’s kit will be considered complete without'it. 
With regard to cost, it appears that M. Soyer can 
supply a smal: box just suited to go under the seat 
of a carriage, which, in addition to the cooking 
apparatus, contains dishes, plates, knives and forks, 


spoons, &c., requisite for supplying dinner to a 


dozen, for the price of five pounds, that of the 
cooking apparatus by itself being only one pound 
fifteen shillings. We may observe that the Ad- 
miralty have stamped their seal upon the invention 
by sending some of the stoves with Captain Austen’s 
expedition.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


DEPARTURE OF LADY, FrRAnxgLiIn’s Arctic Ex- 
PEDITION.--The Prince Albert, the vessel pur- 
chased and fitted out by Lady Franklin, in order to 
proceed hy @ different route from the other expedi- 


‘tion in search of her husband, took her departure 


from Aberdeen Harbour, on the 5th of June, inthe 
presence of Lady Franklin, and a great number of 
She is manned by about twenty picked 
men, under the command of Commander Forsyth. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

NOTIC#H,—The Proprietor of Luoyp’s WrEKiy Mts- 
CELLANY has great pleasure in announcing to the 
subscribers of that Journal that he has made arrange- 
ments. to present to them, at the trifling charge of OW = 
PENNY, the beautiful engraying, from the original 
painting, by Dawe, R. A., in the possession of Mr, E. 
Lloyd, of “THE MOTHER RESCUING HER 
CHILD FROM THE EAGLE’S NEST.” Observe 
that the Plate cannot be had without No. 86 of the 
MiscELLANy, The MISOELLANY can he had without 
the Plate, i 

Janes to a Ducx.—Clever in some respects, but too 
faulty generally for publication. 

A Farurer.—We quite agree with A Father regarding 
the fearful consequences that would result from a spread 
of what is called Socialism, but we disagree with him in 
thinking that such a spread of the doctrine is to be 
expected. The following is from a Paris paper upon 
the subject :—‘“In the records of the courts of justice 
may perhaps be found the best materials for the history 
of practical Socialism. A non-commissioned officer of 
the National Guard preferred a complaint yesterday at 
the police-court in consequence of a visit paid him by 
one of the most enthusiastic propagators and martyrs of 
the faith. A young man called at his house and com- 


“missioned the servant to say he wished to speak with |. : 
A Srupent or THE Haty,—We would insert the lines 


her master. He was admitted. ‘I beg to announce to 
you,’ he said to the National Guard, ‘that I am a pure 
Socialist; and, still more, that Iam one of those who 
- were transported for the affair of June (1848), I have 
received a pardon. I have just returned from the hulks 
at Brest, Iara without resources. I want the neces- 


saries of life, and you have no right, as a high ate 
thority informs us, to its superfiuities. Give me 
instantly five francs.’ The poor National Guard looked 
at his visitor in dismay. Before he had time to reply, 
_ this practical commentator on Socialism, espying a pair 
of patent leather boots in the corner of the room, 
advanced, and took up one of them. ‘Why, how is 
this,’ he cried, ‘you are a coxcomb; you wear elegant 
boots. Mem.—Another superfluity; my shoes are 
rather the worse tor wear; you must give me these 
Hoots. You are a rich man—house well furnished— 
come, give me five francs at once, and we aré quits.’ 
The bourgeois touched the bell, summoned his servant, 
and made a sign that the police should be sent for. 
The Socialist snatched up a knife that was lying on 
the table, and threatened that, if he were arrested, he 
would that very minute kill himself. Fearing he 
would put his threat into execution, the master of the 
house allowed him to depart. Ina quarter of an hour 
afterwards he received a challenge from his visitor! 
This new martyr to Socialism, who made no defence, 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and five 
years’ surveillance of the police. His sad story may 
well be introduced as a new instance of the prejudices 
of the age in some new edition of the Mysteres au 
Peuple.” . 
MAnrrAnna C. is in a dreadful difficulty. About a year 
“ago, her friends—that is to say, her parents—wished 
her to marry a gentleman to whom she was decidedly 
averse; but in order to get rid of their and his impor- 
tunities, she said, that if she did not marry within a 
year, she would have him. Alas! sir, the year has 
. Just about gone by, and nobody else has made the ghost: 
of an offer. The dislike of Marianna C. to the gentle- 
man, has rather increased than in any way diminished, 
for she thinks it a mean-spirited thing of a man to 
wait for a girl in such a way, as it was as much as to 
say, “if I cannot get a better, I will have you.” What 
would the Editor advise Marianna to do ?—for her friends 
are actually making preparations tor the wedding.— We 
think that Marianna owes it both to herself and to her 
friends to be immediately explicit upon the subject. Not 
one hour should be lost in stating distinetly her objection 
tothe match, which, upon the fact that she does not like 
it, is quite sufficient. Itis absurdly criminal to try to. 
tease or force any one into so very serious an engage- 
ment as matrimony. We think with our correspondent, 
that the behaviour of the gentleman was anything but 
dignified, or calculated to induce respect. : ne 
M. M.—We are at a loss to conceive what our correspon= 
dent wants. He says that he is a very unhappy man, 
and he likes to be so. Itis a matter of taste entirely. 
A Sister.—We insert the acrostic, as it is dictated by 
_ your affection for your deceased sister, Mary— Ree: 
“Much loyed and gently kind was she, 
& flower too fair for earth ; 
Removed from here, she blooms above 
Yet with immortal birth.” 


‘Poins.—Quite unsuitable to our pages. 

A. A. MANCH sTER.—We have repeatedly stated that our 
literary arrangements are quite complete, and, as faras 
we can judge, will be so for many months to come. ' 

A Reaver.— Yes—to both questions. 2 : 

A Lover or Naturan History.—You will be much. 
gratified by a visit to the Hippopotamus at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. With regard to its antecedent history, 
we may state, that the young animal was captured at 
the beginning of August, 1849, on the island of 
Fobaysch, in the White Nile, about 2,000 miles above 
Cairo; it was supposed to have been recently brought 
forth, being not much bigger than a new-born calf, but 
‘mouch stouter and lower. The attention of the hunters 
was attracted to the thick bushes on the river’s bank, in 
which the young animal was concealed, by the attempt 
of its mortally wounded mother to return to the spot. 
When discovered, the calf made a rush to the river, and 
had nearly escaped, owing to the slipperiness of its 
naked lubricous skin, and was only secured. by one of 
the men striking the boat-hook into its flank; it was 
then litted by one of the men into the boat. The cica- 
trix of the wound is still visible on the middle of its 

_ left side; the attendant informed me that the scar was 
much nearer the haunch when the animal first arrived 
at Cairo; its relative position has changed with the 
growth of the body. The young animal, which we may 
reckon to be ten months old, is now seven feet long and 
six and a half feet in girth at the middle of the barrel- 
shaped trunk, which is supported, clear of the ground, 
on very short and thick legs, each terminated by four 
spreading hoofs: the innermost is the smallest on the 
fore-foot ; the two middle ones, answering to those 
which are principally developed in the hog, are the 
largest in both feet. The hind limb is buried in tha 
skin of the flank nearly to the prominence of the heel. 
Thick flakes of cuticle are in process of detachment 
from the sole, There is a well defined white patch 
behind each foot. Anyi Ay 


A Qurry.—There is some ancient armour in Armourer’s 
Hall, Coleman-street, to which you may get admission 
by an order from any of the Livery. 

A Lapy.—We will make the inquiry for you at our very 
earliest convenience, and let you know, through the 
medium of our correspondence. The Catalogue of the 
London Library of New Books will give you all the 
information you require upon the second subject men 
tioned in your note. — 


to Priscilla O., but as we gave a place to that lady’s 
communication in our columns, we rather shrink from 
satirising her to the extent that the clever verses of C. 
W.go. We hope, under these circumstances, upon second 
thoughts, C. W. will see our position, and excuse us, 
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A Qurstioy.—We do not think that there is any specific 
reward offered by the government for African disco- 
veries, nor would we advise our correspondent to start 
for that region of the globe upon any speculative idea 
of a financial character. A correspondent of the “Daily 
News” gives some interesting details respecting Mr. 
Richardson, the enterprising African traveller. Mr. 
Richardson, he says, left Tripoli on the morning of 
Good Friday for the interior of Africa, “‘The tran- 
sport of the boat for navigating the lakes has been a 
source of great anxiety and immense difficulty. It has 
to be conveyed a tour months’ journey over the burn- 
ing sands of Africa before itreaches Lake Tshad. The 
admiral at Malta has constructed a beautiful craft, 
broad in the beam and as light as cork on the water, 
Mr. Richardson and his German travelling companions 
proceed first to Mourzouk by the route of Migdal, not 
yet travelled by Europeans; afterwards from Mourzouk 
to Ghat, and thence through the country of the 
Souanieks to Aheer and Ughachy,—where, on the fron- 
tiers of Soudan, they will await the termination of the 
rainy season in the tropics, during which all human 
jabour is suspended. ‘This season of fever terminated, 
Mr. Richardson and Drs. Barker and Overweg will 
proceed to Kanon and Tukkaton, the principal cities of 
Soudan and of the Fellentals’ empire.” 

An Inquiry.—You cannot insure a life unless you have 
some positive interest in the continuance of that life. 
We think the Act of Parliament upon that subject is 
quite explicit, and very properly so. If there were not 
some such provision, the most shameless gambling in- 
life assurances would take place, and probably the most 
atrocious crimes. } 

A Boy.—Naptha is a solvent for Indian-rubber. It is 
said, that what is called Vulcanised Indian-rubber will 
not harden by cold, but we are not aware of that fact 
by personal experience. 

A ReaveER.—You are deceived. The publication you 
mention does not contain one-third of, the original 
matter that our MiscenLany does. This is the only 
publication of its price in London that presents any- 
thing like such a mass of original writing to the public, 
from professional pens, and which is paid for. A very 
little comparison will speedily assure you of the fact. 

An OxssrrveR.—There is much wit and much wisdom in 

our observations regarding. the New Houses of Par- 
iament. Did you expect that in this country such a 
work could be anything else than a gross job as regards 


money matters? Private morality in England in busi- | 


_ ness affairs, is at a low enough ebb, but public morality 
there is none. .The following remarks regarding the 

_ Fine Art portion ef the affair, were made in the House 
by Sir Benjamin Hall :—‘“ They were now called upon 
to vote one thousand eight hundred pounds for models 
of statues, Had hon. members seen the statues? - It 
‘appeared from the report of the Select Committee on 
the Fine Arts, that the size of the niches in the House’ 
of Lords necessarily restricted the choice of the atti- 


tudes; and the committee stated that the: character of 4.’ 
the statues should be severe and monumental, and, con- 4. 
sequently, free from all violence of action. Wighteen | _ 


statues of the barons and prelates who signed Magna 
Charta were to be placed in the House of Lords. He 
(Six B. Hall) had been very anxious to see what were 
the productions of art in this country, and he went to 
the house of a countryman of his own, Mr. Thomas, 
who resided in Belgrave-place, where he saw several 
statues in a state of preparation. They were to some 
éxtent fine statues, but he could not help observing that 
all had very narrow shoulders, quite out of keeping with 
the rest of the figure. He asked Mr. Thomas. for an 
explanation, and his answer was that Mr. Barry had 
made the niches in the palace so small that the 
shoulders of the statues had to be unnaturally com- 


pressed. (A laugh.) And this was the way in which | 


the fine arts were to be encouraged. (Hear, hear.) Was 
it not acomplete farce, that having called in a man 
who was supposed to be the first architect in the coun- 
try, he should so construct his building as completely 
to destroy the work of the artists? (Hear.) If any 
member doubted his assertion, let him go to Mr. Tho- 
mas’s studio, and see how the barons of England were 
curtailed of their fair proportions. 

Brssy Bett had a lover who left England to seek his 
fortune, with which, when_he had found it, he was to 
return and marry Bessy Bell; but two years and a 
month have now gone by, and not only has he not re- 
turned, but Bessy Bell has heard nothing of him or from 
him. Does the Editor thimk that, under such circum- 


stances, she is bound to wait for him, assuming that the | 


understanding that she was to do so, was a very com- 
plete and perfect one upon his departure ?-—In cases of 
this sort, the parties must entirely consult their own 
feelings. If Bessy Bell has any doubt about waiting, 
that is sufficiently indicative that she is tired of doing 
so. The long silence of the lover is one argument for 
Bessy Bell suiting herself with another, if she should 
hHhave an eligible chance. Fortunes are not so easily 
picked up abroad as some people seem to think. Itisa 
common notion with some young men that they have 
nothing to do but to go abroad and make a fortune, and 
come home to spend it. Disappointment in his expedi- 
tion abroad may be the cause of the silence of Bessy 
Bell's beau. 

_ An ADMIRER OF GuNIUS.—We beg to decline the inser- 
tion of the long and, we cannot help thinking, laboured 
panegyric upon Wordsworth. We have not that opinion 
of him, as a poet, that our correspondent has, ‘The fol- 
lowing paragraph, which we copy from a weekly 
print, conveys the information you require :—“ Words- 
worth has been buried at Grasmere. The funeral 

, ‘was intended to be as private as possible, but many 
persons assembled. There was a long procession 


eye 


of carriages and horsemen, and the church was filled 
with ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, attired 
in deep mourning. - Wordsworth has leff a poem 
descriptive of his life, reflections, and opinions, with 
directions that it should be published after his decease, 
together with such biographical notices as may be re- 
quisite to illustrate his writings, under the editorial 
care of his nephew, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., canon of Westminster, whom he has appointed 
his literary executor. The poem, most of Wordsworth’s 


and quoted from, in his published works, under the 
name ef ‘The Recluse,’ of which as the poet himself 
tells us, ‘The Excursion,’ is a part.’ 

A Scot.—We cannot attempt to decide the intricate 
point of personal history involved in the accusations 
against Mary Queen of Scots. There has been such a 


must beg our correspondent to draw his own conclu- 
sions from all the information he can collect. With 
regard to the inquiry concerning the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, we can be more explicit.—The origin of both 
Castle and Tower are involved in much obscurity; and 
the earlier names bestowed on the former—such as 
~ “the Castle of St. Agnes,” “the Winged Fort,” “ the 
Maiden Castle,” or “ Castellum Puellarum”—have 
iven rise to many fanciful traditions. The Castle, 
‘however, although within, a mile of the military 
causeway, seems never to have been a Roman station; 
and it has been thought that it was most probably 
occupied by one of the Pictish tribes as a dwn or fort. 
“The mest ancient name that can be traced for this 


that it was a castle where the maidens of royal birth 
were lodged, and the story quoted by Leland how seven 
wicked knights dwelt there, who “devoured all the 
fair maidens they could lay hands upon.” Authentic 
history, however, represents the celebrated Edwin, 
king of Northumbria, as residing here, and bestowing 
on. the place the title of ‘‘ Edwin’s-burgh :”—it is very 
probable, therefore, that the fortress owes its origin to 
him. Little is known either of Edinburgh or of its 
fortress from this period until the reign of Malcolm the 
Third,—a monarch who has obtained some celebrity as 
the father of our “good Queen Maude,” and the hus- 
band of St. Margaret. Here Margaret resided many 
years, and here she died. “In the Castle she built-a 
little oratory on the summit. It still remains within 
the citadel, measuring about twenty-six feet long by 
ten, and is.spanned by a finely ornamented Norman 
apse-arch, springing from massive capitals, and covered 
with zig-zag mouldings.” Succeeding Scottish monarchs 
- made Hdinburgh their occasional residence, ard gra- 
dually habitations clustered around the~ protecting 
Castle. 
received the oath of fealty as lord paramount of Scot- 
land; and subsequently, being retaken for Bruce, it 
was dismantled. During the fourteenth century the 
Castle of Kdinburgh passed through many vicissitudes; 


_ exceed 2,000! But during the following century, Bdin- 
_ burgh having become the capital of the kingdom, the 
Castle was chosen as the residence of the Scottish 
monarchs, Here the, young Earl Douglas and his 
brother were murdered, though under form of law ;— 
here James the Third was imprisoned;—here Mar- 
garet the. daughter of Henry the Seventh was mar- 
ried,—and here, after the disastrous battle of Flodden, 
she kept her son, the infant King, in defiance of the 
Regent and the Parliament. It was here, too, that the 
beautiful Lady Glammis, whose horrible fate still 
dwells on the popular mind in Scotland, was impri- 
soned, and hence she was led forth to be burnt for 
“witchcraft.” In 1542 Edinburgh was besieged by the 
Earl of Hereford, but the Castle remained impregnable. 
On the return of Mary from France she .resided fre- 

. quently in the Castle, and here James was born, 

A Youne Fiorist.—Yes: you will be much gratified by 
a visit to the Chiswick Horticultural Gardens. 
may get acard of admission from a subscriber, if you 
know one. The hours are from, nine till six. 

A Youru.—If you can get a respectable living in England, 

' -we strongly advise you there to remain, and not trouble 

California. We do not believe one-half of what is 

stated concerning the mineral wealth of that region. 

But if you are intent upon gold-hunting, there are 

mines all over the world. A correspondent furnishes 

the following useful information respecting some of the 
most important mines of Mexico:—“ The celebrated 
mining district of Guanajuato has yielded more during 
the past year than at any other time. There had been 

‘coined, up to December last, upwards of twelve millions 

in silver, and about seven hundred thousand dollars in 

gold.: The mines yield from nine to fifteen per cent. ot 
gold. They are managed by an Anglo-Mexican Com- 


sell out the ores to speculators, who buy up and sell 
out again; some making a good profit, and others 
barely saving themselves. 
‘mine of Santa Lucia have been two millions four hun- 
hundred thousand dollars from the sale of ores. It is 
owned mainly by the Godoy family, and each party, 
for some length of time, averaged seventeen thousand 
four hundred dollars per month as his share of the 
profits. The next in importance is the celebrated La 
Juz Mine, owned by several companies, but lately 
under litigation, wherein Mr. Mackintosh claimed the 
whole, The difficulties growing out of this claim 
formed the groundwork of the run upon the house of 
Manning and Mackintosh. This house, however, was 
far too strong to be shaken in this manner, and a slight 
temporary embarrassment was the only consequence.” 
A Frtuyn,—There ig free admission to the Depttord 


admirers will remember, is more than once referred to, 


host of statements and counter-statements, that we- 


fortress is May-dyn;” and hence doubtless the tradition | 


It. was here in 1292 that Edward the First | 


‘and’ in 1885.the whole population of the eity did not | 


You’ 


pany. Most of the mines are owned by parties who | 


The annual receipts at the | 


Dockyard between the hours of ten and three daily. 
You will find it well worth a visit. 

A Lapy.—We cannot give you the instruction you re- 
require concerning the plant you mention. You will, 
however, be able to procure brief directions from any 
seedsman and florist, and no doubt full information in 
any work on floriculture. Many of the sages are culti- 
vated for ornament, on account of the pretty flowers 
they produce. The following are some of the hand- 
somest:—The apple-bearing has blue flowers. The 
two-coloured, a native of Barbary, blue and white 
flowers. The Indian, the same, blowing from May to 
July. The Nubian and Mexican, blue flowers, from 
May to July. The fulgid, shining-leaved, and scarlet- 
flowered, severally from Mexico, Peru, and East Florida, 
have beautiful scarlet flowers, blowing most part of 
the summer. The gold-coloured, from the Cape, has 

. silver leaves and golden flowers, blowing from May to 
November. Salvia involucrata, from Mexico, produces 
an abundance of rose-coloured blossoms. 7% 

Laura (Hampton).—Laura would like to’ know from the 
Editor whether the following letter, which she has just 
received from a gentleman in India, is to be construed 
into such a promise of marriage as Laura ought to place 
sufficient reliance upon to induce her to refuse other 
offers.—“ Calcutta, February 20. My Drar Laura, 

. You will be glad to hear that I am in health, and 1 
sincerely hope that, for my sake, you take the greatest 

- care of your constitution. I hope to be in old England 
again before very long, and if I do not then become 

. the husband of the prettiest. girl in all the world, I . 
shall. be one of the most miserable of men. Pray dis- . 
regard all flatterers, and in the hope of great happiness, — 
I am, my dear Laura, yours very truly for ever and 
ever—C. D.”—We do not advise Laura to wait for 
C.D. upon the strength of such aletter. It certainly 
is not a promise of marriage, as C. D. may keep the 
word of promise to the ear by being one of the most 

‘ miserable of men, and cheat it to the paper by not 

’ marrying Laura.’ There are bright eyes.in India that 

» May prove too powerful.a Inre for C. D., and so we 
advise Laura not to refuse a good offer. — ; 

A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE First.—We will procure you 

_ the information you require, but we are not sure that 
we shall have time to do so by our next publication. 

Curonus.—There is some elegance in the verses, but we 
cannot spare space for twelve stanzas. j : 

A Youru.—You will easily procure all the information. 
you require concerning the fees, &c., of the London 
University classes_by a personal application in Gower 
‘Street. Why trouble us to go there when you can do 
so yourself? ~ A Re AE 

A Lirrtr Screncr.—How can you expect your barome- 
ter to indicate correctly when you ‘caretully exclude it 
from atmospheric influence, by keeping it—as you say 


Tue Farr, B. A.—Declined with thanks. Send the 
verses direct to the fair, B. A. Thatis the best way 
with complimentary verses to individuals. We cannot 
be the vehicle. i i oe i 

THomas Tiny.—There is an eld proverb which says, 
that “to every Jack there is a Gill,” and we see no 
reason why it should not hold good in your ease. Do 
not despair; you will some day, when you least expect 
it, find that you have made an impression upon some 
maiden’s heart. a ATi 1S Bo as ) 

| Ipa Emmerson is respectfully informed, that there is no 
opening at present on Lioxyp’s MISCELLANY, as all 
the literary arrangements for some time to come are 
completed. Mae, ' 

A Youtn.—The subscription to the London Mechanica’ 
Institution is six shillings per quarter. You will get . 
every information from Mr. Farlane, the secretary, who 
is a very obliging and talented gentleman. | With 
respect to the inquiry at the pouclosienits our letter, 
the library of the clerks of the B: England it 


‘ making progress. The reading room ee. It 
is hoped that one or two months may see the library 


thousand volumes.—A 


open for circulation with six ¢ 
large public library is to be established in the centre of 
a crowded district in\Manchester. A large number of 
firms have subscribed ae) undred pounds each; and 
Sir Oswald Mosley, formerly the lord of the manor of 
Manchester, and owner of the land, is desirous to far- 
ther the object. “The Hall of Science, erected ten 
years ago by the Socialists, will be sche for the 
purpose, The library ¥ iil be a “lending” on “4 
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THE DUCHESS. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


HORTON HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. t 


On the morning following the little affair in 
which the Karl of Carlton was 
Pangbourne House, the following announcement 

- was made. in the official organ of the Whig Ministry . 
“We ‘regret ‘to state, that in consequence of too 
arduous an attention to his parliamentary and 

official duties during the session, the health of the 
Premier is considerably impaired, so that his 
medical adv ser ave insisted upon some ten or 
twelve days “exclusion from the course of official 

f business. It is understood that the noble Lord will 

spend that period of at the family / seat) of 
eket Hall, and it is sinc 

mporary retirement may. be as beneticial as 
rdship’s eminent friends may desire,” “{ 


were ee ee % j Vie Eas D et i x : 
ee ne of 1@ Opposition” papers printed the follow- 
Bd, al % ; { VTE RAR Vk : TF 4 4 teat 


Pit: 8 Se sina PMR RLS 

; Wee fess that we are not surprised; but the 
ot is, and we have it from a soutve that may be 
\ | upon, that Lord Carlton, feeling Aentely at 


—his political tergiversations, has bécome im 
intellect, and by~the advice of the 
intellect, and py 


, is taken by hi 


\ pierced 
\ paired 


did go down to his seat of Crocket Hall, 
re an eminent surgeon was in daily attendance 
apon him, It is to be hoped that in the leisure 


m even the skin of the rhinoceros ‘may be | 


i en by | s friends into the country.” 
ver, Lord Carlton disappeared for a little | 


econeerned. in at | 


icerely to be hoped:that | 


| [vt DUKE IN HORTON’S POWER AT GORE HOUSE AFTER THE AFFRAY WITH 


that he there had, he repented a little of his many 
iniquities, political and social. It was a wonder 
that, even with the aid of the footman who was 
waiting for his Lordship in the garden of Pang- 
bourne House, he could contrive to leave the 
premises at all; but, perhaps, that may be in some 


measure accounted for by his Lordship’s head being 


rather thicker than ordinary. We now return to 
Horton, who had left Gore House with an inten- 
tion, late as the hour was, of calling upon Lady 
AJpine. ; 

Her Ladyship rather expected him than not, 


-althorgh he had not said positively that he would be 


with hor. The promise was only a conditional 
one; for, as Morton had made up his mind to the 
carrying out of the idea of getting possession of 
Marianna, he could not very well’say how long that 
afidir might take him, as some very unexpected 
obstacles might, for all he knew to the contrary, 
interpose in the way.” 

As it happened, however, and as the reader has 
seen, he did not experience any diftieulty. The 
vanity of Miss Juke, and the afiection of Marianna, 
had aided him completely. Horton was, therefore, 
ready to go to Lady Alpine’s earlier than he had 
promised. He had been now sufficiently often to 
Burlington Street to be well known as what is” 
called, in fashionable slang, an Aabéiue of ‘the 
Countess’s ; so that he was always admitted now to. 


the reception-room without a word,‘ and his ecard) 1 
| she had been so enraged with the Duke, of Pang- 
d flung himself upona | 


taken to her Ladyship. « - 
Horton felt rather tired, ani 
sofa that was in the room, with quite the air of a 
man who was at home; and even when her Lady-. 
ship appeared, he merely rose for a moment, an 
then resumed his lounging attitude. 
Lady Alpine was rather errigus ta see Horton, 


a 


THE EARL OF CARLTON. | 


i a 

for she was. aware that he meditated the abduction 
of Marianna from the school, and she was to the 
full as anxious for the success of that little plan of 
operations as he, for she felt that the whole 
jealousy, if it might be called such, of the Duchess, 
turned upon the critical point concerning who 
Marianna was. 

There was nothing that her Ladyship of Alpine 
somuch dreaded, as the death-blow to all her schemes, 
as the reconciliation, upon good grounds, and with a 
full explanation, of the Duke and the Duchess.. ‘To 
be sure, Horton had let her know that there was a 
something that gave him a command over the Duke ; 
but he was much too wily to tell her exactly what 
it meant, and she had tried in vain to worm that 
secret trom him. 

However, 10 two people could be more agreed in 
what they were about than Lady Alpine and Hor- 
ton, and in some respects, too, their feelings were 
the same. They both expected that they would 
make. money by the transaction. They both had 
revenges to grati/y in carrying it out. 

The Countess was anxious to, earn the one thou- 
‘sand’ pounds that. Lord Carlton had promised 
her, and which, no donbt, came out of the secret 
service money at the dixposal of the Minister ; and 
‘Horton thought that if anything very serious hap- 
pened to the Duke, that his title to the High Knoll 


Estate would never, for a moment, be.questioned.  . 
; : neg 
. Then, again, as regarded her Ladyship’s revenges, 


bourne, in consequence of what he had said to:her 
Lat St. James’s Palace, that. she was ready ‘and 
| willing to do anything that would contribute to the 
ruin of his happiness, by the destruction of his 
}domestic peace. Towards the Duchess, too, Lady 
Alpine had that kind of hatred which such a woman 
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generally conceives against those who are what 
she has long ceased to be—virtuous ; and, besides, 
Clara had herself, although quite unconsciously, said 
several things that had cut the Countess to the 
heart, if she had such an article; so that, take the 
affair for all in all, Lady Alpine did hate the 
Duchess with a complete and cordial hatred. 

Of the feeling of Horton towards Clara, it is 
needless to speak. Her contemptuous rejection of 
his advances had roused every bad passion of his 
nature, and his sole desire was her destruction. 
What he panted for, was to see her placed, as far 
as regards public opinion, and the opinion of. the 
Duke, in precisely the same situation that she would 
have been, or deserved to be, had she yielded to 
his solicitations. Sui4 

That was the sort ofrevenge that Horton pietured 
to himself as the only kind that would be to him 
intensely gratifying. duigle tally aise 

Thus, then, were these two people fully. engaged, 
from the impulses of the very, worst, feelings, of 
their natures, in promoting, the unhappiness,and 
the discomfiture of others,ag superior. to them in 
all that constitutes real greatness as angels are to 
fiends. wEGSHS Hy BAe Oe 

Her Ladyship of Alpine fully expected to heariort 
the success of Horton in getting Mariannatrom,the 
school, for the unblushing and coal effrontery.of 
the man had impressed Lady Alpine with a ver 
high idea of-his abilities. | - i eb we 


F GW, Exe. 8 
_ Well, Mr. Horton,” she. said, “vou are, las 
usual, a conqueror. You have come to tell me that 
you have succeeded 2?) 3 oy) if. 
_“T have succeeded,” he replied: ga 4+). 

“T could have sworn as much,?,shejsaid ; ‘and 
I, too, have:not been, ‘by any means, adie.” Basen, he: 

There was.a look of glittering triumph about her 
Ladyship’s face, which convinced. Horton othat,:she 
had been about something that, was. rather-out of 
the usual routine even of her bold andintriguing 
existence.. He would not, though, let her-see that 
he was as anxious to know what it was.as he really 
felt. Merely elevating his eyebrows for a moment, 
he said— se oe : ; py. apa 

“ Really, Lady Alpine, I am 
precipitate.” i roe E gent 

*‘ Perhaps I am,” she replied. ‘I confess to 
taking bold measures.” 

“So do I, when they are safe.” fe: 

“* Do not talk to me of safety,” she said. ‘* What 
is done is done. You might have trembled to do 
it—you might have calculated, and so lost the 
opportunity ; but I tell you, Horton, that this night 
brings affairs, I think, to a tolerable crisis.” 

‘‘ A tolerable crisis ?” 

“Exactly so. The Harl was impatient.” 

‘* Well 2” 

“And so I bethought me of a plan that would 
enable him to try his fortune fully, and at once put 
a stop to any further trouble in the matter upon my 
part, inasmuch as he must be successful to the ex- 
tent of his hopes, or he must so utterly fail, that 
even he will give up the affair for ever, and admit 
that I have done all that can be done.” 

‘* Indeed |” | 

** Yes, indeed. I can very well perceive that you 
do not like this hasty proceeding ; but as I do, that 
makes all the difference.” 

** Oh, all!” said Horton. 

“YT am glad to find you reasonable, and, as suchis 
the case, I will tell you exactly how affairs are 
arranged at Pangbourne House.” 

‘*T shall be very much obliged.” 

The tone of mock civility in which Horton 
spoke, was by no means lost upon Lady Alpine; 
but she was determined that she would not let that 
discompose her. She had no desire to quarrel with 
Horton, although, perhaps, it would be saying too 
much to assert that she had any dread of him. 

““Tf,’ she said, ‘‘his Lordship had been quite con- 
tent to await the development of circumstances, and 
to trust to time, I might have done as well, if not 
better, for him; but he was impatient, as I tell you, 
so I arranged differently. By the connivance of a 
domestic, I have got the Earl concealed in the house, 
and in such a place that access to the chamber of the 

» Duchess may easily be obtained.” 

Lady Alpine did not blush while she made the 
statement. ie ; 

Oh!” said Horton. ie Crs 

“Yes,” she added. “I pointed out to his Lord- 
ship exactly the chances and the risks of the affair; 
but he agreed to go, and he was certainly the more 
willing, inasmuch as he considers that his retreat is 
tolerably secure, at any rate,” 

* That is something,” 


afraid you are 


« “Jtis everything. I shall wait to-morrow morn- 


ing with some impatience, to see the Harl or to hear 
from him.” 

“So shall I.” pas Ota 

« But—you—do not communicate with him ?” 

* Certainly not; but I shall do myself the honour 
of calling here for information, where I presume it 
will be as early as anywhere.” 

“Tt will be nowhere else.” 

‘¢ Nay, Ido not know that.” 

‘You speak in riddles, Mr, Horton. What do 
you mean? Have you any apprehensions—any in- 
formation which alters the state of affnirs? If so, 
pray tell me at once.” 

‘¢T have no apprehensions.” 

** Well, that is something.” 

‘Because I have no particular cares one way or 
the other. I have no particular information ; but it 
does strike me as just possible that the Duke may 
take umbrage at the Earl’s presence in his house, 
and that, then, there might be a change of ministry.” 

“A change of ministry ?” wo Wee fel 

“Yes, If the Premier should not‘be He eaming, 


it may possibly induce a break up of the Cabinet, I 
| think.” Me 


: hay ‘hi he ¥ bite 
| 4¢MBut how could Carlton be not forthcoming ?,, You 
don’t mean to tell;me that the Duke pip het ie 
ty | pad 


would; murder him? You don’t mean to say tha 
Mr. Horton?) fee Se 573. . 

Horton shrugged his shoulders... it gage 

“Tf 1 -had.awife—which, thank Heaven, I cer- 
tainly have not—and if I found any one in=her 
chamber, or near it, I rather think I should not-be 
very particular about the consequences of a random 
blow or two. The Duke of Panbourne is an angry 
man.” . 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Lady Alpine. ‘ Polks 
don’t do those things in these days. People go to 
law, now, about such little matters, and appeal to 
Lord Brougham.” eer oe 

“That may be the wisest, the coolest, and. the 
most disereet course. It remains to be seen whether 


or not the Earl of Carlton will find. the Duke of. 


Pangbourne willing to be so polite.” > 

‘¢ Then the result of all this is, Mz. Horton, that 
you disapprove of all that has been done? Iam 
always glad of your advice, as you well know, 
because I know you are a man.of singular ability ; 


and I beg you will beso good as to drop all banter- | 


ing, and speak to me rationally.” 

“ T will.” 

“ [thank you. Now, Mr. Horton, what do you 
think of this bold step that the Earl has taken ?” 

‘‘T think, Lady Alpine, that it is full of mischief. 
I feel quite assured that it will end disastrously to 
the Earl. Clara, the Duchess of Pangbourne, is not 
a woman to be trifled with, nor is the Duke'a man 
who is likely, quietly, to put up with a well-ascer- 
tained stain upon hishonour. From the first I knew 
that the Ear] had no chance, and our only policy was 
to make the Duchess seem to be the guilty woman 
that she was not. 
climax, by opening her eyes to the fact that Carlton 
is as unscrupulous as he is vicious, and so the whole 
plot is at.an end.” 

‘IT cannot wholly agree with you, Horton.” 

Horton bowed slightly. 

“T think that, as regards the reputation of the 
Duchess—which, with us, is a matter of more im- 
portance than the success of the Earl—that all will 
be done that can be wished by either ofus. There 
will, or there will not, be adisturbance in the house. 
If there be not, why then she yields—if there be, 
the. servants get hold of the fact that the Earl of 
Carlton was in her bed-room, and the scandal will 
spread from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
with such additions and colourings as people love to 
append to such stories, and she is utterly lost.” 

* That would suffice, if she could be made to feel 
it herself, and if the Duke could be made to think 
that Carlton was there with her concurrence. A 
riot and disturbance puts an end at once to any idea 
that he was there with the concurrence of the 
Duchess. The object was to make her seem guilty. 
For him I cared nothing.” ‘ 

‘You reason well, Horton; but yet listen to 
me. The Duke may find Carlton there, and then 
it will be no easy matter for the Duchess, let her 
affect what indignation she may, to convince him 
that she knew it not.’ 

“Thatis ahope.”  . eae nn 

Horton rose as he spoke, It was quite evident 
that he was chagrined at the bold step that her 
Ladyship had taken, without consulting him. . But 
she..was. well pleased at, the idea that by haying 
taken so hold a step, and brought affairs to such 


| one, and:.one th: 


This at once brings afiairs to a. 


ee at = Te ae ae 
a crisis, she should free herself from Horton’s ac- 


h 


quaintance, which had been forced upon her in so 


very strange and unprecedented a manner, 

Lady Alpine had. been far too long now de- 
pendant upon her own exertions to wish to share 
either the profits or the secrets of her trade with 
another, ae ’ ; 

“TJ shall be very happy, Mr. Horton,” she said, 
‘‘to let you know to-morrow how the Earl sped 


gleam even across his mind that he might have done 
better. : wien. | 


BH ss est SAU ue ees ete 4) ; tne 

The park was very still at that time, and the rain 
that had fallen some time before had imparted to 
the young grass a sweet freshness. Clouds were 
careering across the sky, and only here and there 
some little star peeped out for a few brief moments 
upon the earth, until a veil of vapour again hid its 
sweet, twinkling face. 

Horton shuddered. | : 

It seemed, to him, as if some audible voice had 
said, as he there sat, ‘‘ Charles Horton, what will 
bothe end ofall this "cate Gia. 

The question was certainly a very suggestive 
@ might well shudder to have 
put to his. imagination. With his eyes still fixed 
upon Pangbourne, House, although it was doubt- 
ful if he saw it then, he spoke ina low tone— 

“ Well, what will it all endin? My triumph! 
Triumph? And what is that? I shall be richer 
than I am, may be, and I shall be still more 
isolated than I am; but then, he is wise who iso- 
lates himself from the cares, and the friendships, 
and the affections of the world. I can sit here 
and say, truly, that I can hear nothing of any 
human being that will cost me a pang. I care 
for no one. That is a great thing, for the more 
a man wraps himself up in self, surely, the hap- 
pier he will be. What have I to regret? Am 
I not pursuing my course of makmg money by 
the follies, and the foibles, and the errors of human 
nature? J am; and am I not yet young enough 
to have before me many years in which I can 
enjoy what Iso make? I would fain think so. 
Away, then, with this melancholy mood. I will 
not nourish it. It is born of some triviality 
in the way of sickness, and vanishes again as 
quickly as it came. I will not now retreat from 
the circumstances in which I have placed myself. 
There are those in the world who call me a vil- 
lain! Let them, then, beware of the character 
that they so liberally give me. Qh, foolish world! 
If you would extract the last drop of goodness 
from a man, swear to him that he possesses it, If 
you would waken in the breast of the most obdu- 
rate thief a sentiment of honesty, praise him for 
probity, and lo! it is yours. But the vast majority” 
of braver spirits will be that which you repute them.’ 

Horton had risen, and was pacing to and fro 
upon the green sward opposite to the little park 
seat. He had quite forgotten that his object was. 
to keep an eye upon Pangbourne House; but 
suddenly recollecting that he had such an object, 
he paused, and confronted the tall building, = 

‘“‘ Yes!” he said. ‘There dwells the poor 
wretch who one day. wanted bread, and yet had 
some moments of happiness, and who now isa 


Duke and has none. Ha, hal” 


_. Horton was rather pleased with this conceit. Tt 
was something in his cynical line, and he flung him 
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self upon the little seat again, and chuckled to him- | 


self over it. asendeat ee 
_ A clock cliimed the four quarters somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, and Horton glanced at his 
watch. Pag ee aS 

“Twelve!” he said, and then he listened to the 
sounds as they came slowly and solemnly upon the 
night air. ‘Twelve! Well! I will yet give an 
hour or two to the affairs of Pangbourne House ; 
for something seems t) whisper to me that: this is 
my place, and that there will things happen to- 
night by which I may favor my designs.” 

The night air was getting very chilly; and, 
besides, it was loaded with aqueous particles, so that 
to continue sitting upon the park seat would soon 
have, had a benumbing effect upon the faculties 
of Horton. He rose and paced to and fro like a 
sentinel on duty. But yet he felt tired, for the 
fact was, he had walked very rapidly from Lady 
Alpine’s, and then he sat long enough for a thorough 
reaction to take place, and he felt now and then a 
shivering sensation stealing over him. 

There was nothing in all the world that Horton 
so much dreaded as sickness. If he should be laid 
up by illness, he felt that he should be lost, indeed, 
and that all his fine-drawn schemes -would end in 
utter discomfiture ; for the more elaborate and ex- 


quisitely arranged these schemes. were, the more. 


they required the master spirit that had got them up 
to keep them in motion, and to elaborate them 
according to circumstances, as they might arise and 
demand changes in them. : 

“ This is the commencement of what the learned 
call fever,” said Horton, ‘‘ but it may be baffled yet.” 

He knew that violent exercise, so as to produce 
a reaction again of the system, might save him from 
the cold that was beginning to lay hold of him ; and 
so, with his walking cane, he went for the next ten’ 
minutes through the most violent assault in fencing 
that could be imagined; and fancying a foe before 
him, he stamped, and retreated, and advanced, and 
lounged, and parried, until all his blood was in a 
glow, and he felt that into each petty artery he 


had, as it were, pumped the fluid of life in a full } 


gush. Bs eee 

Panting and somewhat exhausted, he paused. 

“ That should do it,” he said.. ds Ho 

He felt, however, that this excitement of the 
system must be kept up, and he did not, therefore, 
suffer himself to be still a moment, but ouly very 
gradually cooled himself down while taking exercise. 
All this took up some time, and the clocks struck 
ODE, k2., re ih 

All was yet. still in Pangbourne House; anda 
faint idea began to shoot across the mind of Hor- 
ton, that after all, although Lady Alpine might 
have planned the concealment of the Karl of Carlton 
in Pangbourne House, yet that the Harl’s courage 
might have failed him, and he might have backed 
out of so perilous and desperate an.adventure. 

_ This idea rather grew upon, Horton, and. it is 
very probable that he would, have soon given up 
the enterprise, had not a circumstance occurred 
that he considered amply rewarded him for waiting. 
What that circumstance was, we will detail in 
another chapter. 


ae ee io CHAPTER: XLVIL,-<. 
HORTON GIVES VERY INSIDIOUS ADVICE TO THE 


That it specially behoved him, Horton, however, 
to find out who it was, he felt acutely, and he was 
upon the point of making a rush across the roadway 
Fendi abepitpose, when the person who had dashed 
out of the house so precipitately, suddenly turned, 
and hastened towards the park. Se 

Horton drew back directly. big 


He knew that voice in a moment—he 


ble. I 


yas the Duke of Pangbourne himself, and 
he was eomi 


the spot where Horton was waiting, and had been 
waiting so long. . ne 


hat something very serious had happened within 
ebourne House, Horton concluded in a moment, 


| ally. 


“Tt is done—it is done!” he heard a voice say. 


some vague thought of flight. 
\ 4 | it come to this ?” 
ng directly across the carriage-way to. 


and he felt the greatest anxiety to know what it 
was. 

The Duke sprang over the railing that shielded 
the park from the roadway, and was dashing: for- 
ward, when Horton rushed up to him, crying— 

* Hold, my lord Duke, hold! It is I, Hor- 
ton, 

The Duke reeled backas though he had been shot. 

“ God, I knew it!” he cried. ‘+ How could there 
be blood spilt, and this man notnear at hand? Oh, 
fiend, fiend! you have now another triumph. These 
hands are redder than they were before.” 

“ For God's sake, Herbert,” cried Horton, “speak 
rationally. You miscall me, much. I will do what 
I can for you—I am your friend—I wish to be such 
if you will let me. It was mere chance brought 
me to the spot, I assure you, upon my honour.” 

“* Chance—chance }” said the Duke. ‘ His 
honour!” 

‘Nay, hear me. If anything has happened te 
you, how in the name of all that is diabolical could 
L know it ?” 

“ Diabolical !” said the Duke. 
better. Yes, Horton. 
Let me go. 
ous.” 

“Nay, but you are agitated, and you want a friend. 
You want some one, your Grace, to stand between 
you, now, and your own feelings. Iam the only 
one who will, and who candoso. Iimplore you 
to tell me what has thus agitated you ?” 

* Oh, yes—yes. How could you know it? I 
will tell you, Horton, for, as you say, I have no one 
left to cling to, now, but you.” 

“« Precisely. Now you speak sensibly and ration- 
What has happened that you came out of 
your house with such precipitation ?” 

“ Don’t you know ?” 

‘¢ How can 1?” ‘ 

“Have you no familiar—no bad spirits under 
your control, who can whisper it to you?” 

“ Now you rave again.” 

The Duke pressed both his hands upon his brow 
for a moment, and then he said— ; 

““ Why, so I do-—-so I do. I will tell you, Hor- 
ton. The Harl of Carlton is dead.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“Yes. ‘Tis but another, you know, and in good 
time all the world will know that there are spots of 
blood upon my soul already. He is dead—dead.” 

** But, good Heaven, your Grace, how did it come 
about ?” 54) ; 

“Oh, easily. I found him in Clara’s chamber, 
and J shothim, That 1s all—that is all.” 

Horton was positively staggered. He certainly 
was not prepared for such a communication as that. 
A fracas between the Duke ana the Earl he cer- 
tainly had looked forward to in the natural order of 
probable events ; but that there should be the change 
in the ministry that he had hinted at to Lady Alpine 
so quickly, he had notexpected. It came upon him 
quite as a stunning piece of news. 

“* And—and the Duchess?” gasped Horton. 
“‘ What of the Duchess, your Grace ?” 

“ T know not.” 

The mournful shake of the head of the Duke 
sufficiently convinced Horton that in some inex- 
plicably fortunate way, for her, she had escaped, 
although how she could manage to do so, under 
such circumstances, was, at the moment, beyond his 
iunagination to. conceive. One thing, however, he 
felt, assured of, and that was, that no explanation 
had taken place between the Duke and the Duchess. 
Yet Horton was willing to be doubly sure upon such 
a point, and he said— 

“You astound me! . How could the Earl of 
Carlton be in Pangbourne House at such an hour?” 

“ Oh, sir,” said the. Duke, with a mournful 
irony, ‘‘the Duchess is fair, and there is a street- 
door and a staircase, sir. That explains all.” 

“Well,” said Horton, ‘there is one thing con- 
nected with this affair which is so far fortunate, and 
that is, your meeting with me. Heaven only 
knows how the unlucky piece of business may 
terminate, and it will be highly desirable that in 


6 Oh,. thetads 
That is your proper oath. 


the first flush of it you get out of the way. From 
this moment, I will devote my whole time and at- 
| tention, to you. 
aw tt had heard it | 
in every variety of tone of which it was suscepti-' 


; What do you propose to do?” 
“Oh, Horton, I know-not. I suppose I had 
Clara! Clara! has 


‘“« Can you yet think her guilty ?” 8 
-“Ttis past a thought. ‘The man was there.. She 
and I will never meet again. Oh, God! I thank 
Thee that we did not meet to-night, But yet she 
will destroy me,” 


Stand from my path. I am danger- 


‘* Destroy you?” 

‘Yes, Horton, Whether through you, or through 
others, I know not, and it matters not—but she does 
Inow of—of the murder on the bridge, for she 
has all but threatened me with its consequences— 
why do I say all but?—she has threatened me, 
Horton, I may have babbled it in my dreams, for 
all I know; but she has it in her bosom as @ 
damning fact against me, and she will use it, 
now.” 

** Oh, monstrous }” 

“She will. I say, she will.” 

“‘ What, a wife condemn her husband! And yet 
women, when their illicit passions are interfered 
with, do change their natures, so that we may not 
know them. It: is possible that the death of this 
man, whoseems by some strange necromancy to have 
attracted the favourable regards of the Duchess, 
may tempt her to some act against you. Truly, it 
passes everything that could be called strange, to 
think what she could see in him.” 

“ Yes, Horton, as the monarch delineator of human 
passion has said—‘ We can call these delicate 
creatures ours, but not their appetites.’ ” 

Tt is true,” said Horton. 

‘*'Yes—oh, yes ; and even now I must pity while 
I condemn. Oh, what fiend can have possessed 
Clara to look upon that man, of all others, with eyes 
of preference ?” 

“What, indeed!” said Horton, ‘It only shows 
that it must have been because he alone had the 
audacity to woo her. My poor friend, you never 
could have comprehended the real character of the 
woman whom you thought such a paragon of virtue.” 

‘No more—no more! If I think further, it will 
drive me mad; and above all things, Horton, you 
must not recur to the past.” 

“ As you please. But whither would you go?” 

‘To the Continent. From there I will dictate 
such terms to the Duchess as will separate us for 
ever.” 

“Nay, your Grace, let me advise you. No 
doubt you will admit that [am much better able in 
cool blood to come to a correct conclusion upon this 
business than you are. Go to the South Coast, and 
there remain in obscurity and incognito, untii you 
hear further from me. I will remain in London, 
and devoting myself wholly to your service, I will 
bring you or send you such intelligence as may 
facilitate your movements; but do not as yet leave 
the country.” 

‘As you will—as you will. Do with me what 
you will. Iam in truth not fit to act for myself.” 

‘ Courage—courage. All this will end well; and 
after all, when you come to think, you cannot call 
the death of the Earl of Carlton a murder.” 

“Oh, forbear that word!” 

“T will, if it be displeasing to you; but you will 
clearly comprehend that you had a right to take 
his life, finding him where you did; and even the 
law will hardly take cognisance of such an act, so 
sacred is considered the conservation of a man’s 
honour.” 

“T care not—I care not.” 
“Come with me, and I will equip you for your 


journey. There are many little things that require 


to be done, that you, in your present frame of mind, 
cannot think of. Come with me at once, and I will 
act for you. Youshall start by daybreak, and all 
will be well.” 

“ Oh, no, no, not well ! 

“You take this affair too much to heart. Ah, 
there seems to be some sort of alarm in Pangbourne 
House! Lights are flashing to and fro, and the 
domestics are evidently astir.” 

“They know it—they know it!” said the Duke. 
“They now know that death is in the house—they 
know that I have stricken down the man who came 
to violate the sanctity of a wife’s honour. Why 
should I shrink from the deed ?—I will avow it!” 

“ Avow it ?” 
~ “Yes. Some spirit of base fear has possessed 
me; but I have battled with it, and am the victor, 
In the face of all the world, I will hold by the 
deed, and who shall rise up in defence of the man 
whom I found in the chamber of the Duchess ?” 

* You forget.” 

“What do I forget ?” 

“That not of the death of the Earl of Carlton, 
will the Duchess accuse you—she wouid find it, 
perchance, difficult to substantiate such a charge 
with effect ; but she would proclaim the other little 
deed of blood, for which no one would rise up in 
your defence. It is that, sir, you haye to dread.” 

“Oh, God, yes. For a moment—only for a mo- 
taent, in truth, I had forgotten!” 
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“ So Tthought. The confusion in your mansion 

. Increases. Every window is a blaze of light. Now 
the door opens, and men come hurriedly forth. 
Come with me, if you would not court a fate you 
have now for so Jong avoided.” 

“ Yes, yes. Let me flee.” 

“This way—this way! Follow me across the 
park, to Kensington ; I will there conceal you. You 
know the house in which once before you and I had 
a pleasant little interview—Gore House it is called. 
Come there, and you will be safe until I can find 
the means by which you can leave London.” __ 

“Yes, yes—anything, anything! J do not wish 
to die yet, and I should have to die by my own 
hand, if taken and accused of what Clara can accuse 
me. JI would not—could not live to be the holiday 
show of the multitude. I must die; but rather 
would I, myself, strike the blow—and that would be 
the third murder in the sight of Heaven.” 

* Pho—pho! Courage—courage.” 

‘¢T am buman.” 

“ You should strive to be more. Come on; I 
prophecy that, even yet, all this will end well. Are 
you sure the Marl is no more ?” 

“T saw him fall—I heard the groan that came 
from his lips when he did so fall. If ever mortal 
man was shot, he is.” 

“ This way, then—quick.” 

During the latter part of this strange dialogue, 
Horton kad hurried the Duke across the park to- 
wards Kensington. The only thing the villain 
could think of was to hide him in Gore House until 
he had fully ascertained the particulars concerning 
the fate of the Harl of Carlton, and considered 
with himself the case, in all its bearings, and made 
up his mind what it would be the best for his own 
interest to do. 3 

Poor Herbert now was as a child in the hands of 
Charles Horton, and submitted to be led. to Gore 
House without a word of inquiry or expostulation 
as to what he was to do when he got. there. 

The distance was so very inconsiderable, that 
Horton and the Duke were soon at the door of the 
old mansion. Horton let himself in with the mas- 
ter-key that he always had about him ; and then, in 
a low tone of voice, he said to the Duke— 

Come in. There is no occasion to tread loudly, 
or for us to speak much above our breaths: for there 
is one other person in this house besides ourselves. 
Nay, do not shrink back. All is safe. That person 
is a confined invalid—an old friend of mine, whom 
I do not like to desert in the decay of his fortune, 
and he never leaves the room which 1 have re- 
signed to his use; but, as J say, we will speak low, 
because it is just as well that there should be posi- 
tively no evidence of your being here, or of your 
ever having been.” Weis 

“Certainly,” said the Duke, scarcely listening to, 
or comprehending the meaning of Horton. ‘I will 
be very still.” 

“That is right. Place your hand upon my arm, 
and follow me closely. I know every nook and 
corner of this place as well in the dark as in the 
light; but I will provide you with the means of 
seeing about you. Walk after me, with confidence. 
‘There are no steps,” 

“T-will! I will!” 

Horton led the way for some distance along the 
ground-floor of the house: he opened several doors, 
and closed them again carefully behind him. At 
length he said— 

“Stop! We are in a2 room in which you will 
be comfortable enough during your brief stay here. 
I will get a light.” 

“Oh, yes! A light! a light! The darkness 
to me now, is beginning to be full of horrors.” 

‘You must repress such imaginative feelings ; 
they will do you a world of harm. There now— 
we shall be able to see about us, your Grace.” 

Horton lit a match, and then ignited a lamp that 
was upon a sideboard. In the course of a few mo- 
ments a mellow yellow light pervaded the apartment, 
and the Duke was able to see where he was. . 

That was one of the most elegant apartments in 
Gore House to which Horton had conducted the 
Duke of Pangbourne. He wished, while the Duke 
did remain under that roof, that he should be ren- 
dered as calm and as comfortable as possible, so that 
no extravagant idea of leaving the place should 
take possession of him. _ Above all, too, Horton 
wished, if possible, to give him some occupation 
while he remained. eaeeat nel 

‘* Now, your Grace,” he said, ‘Jet me assure you 
that you are perfectly safe here, and that I will 
bring you the most authentic intelligence of what 
has taken place at Pangbourne House, without which 


‘conclusion as to what you ought to do. 


it will not be possible for you to come to any correct 
You will 
find books here in abundance. The light will, no 
doubt, be suflicient. and I will return to you before 
daybreak with my budget of intelligence.” 

‘‘ Horton,” said the Duke, '' Heaven knows that 
Thave judged you harshly, and Heaven knows that 
Ihave had cause to do so; but if you treat me 
freely and honestly now, [I will forget the past, or 
if I do not quite forget it, I will only remember it 
to fancy that it has been a hideous dreant.” 

“‘ Let it be so,” said Horton: ‘and there is one 
thing which, as a piece of philosophy, your Grace 
will do well always to remember, and that is, that 
in our estimation of eur fellow-ereatures, none are 
so bad as we are at times inclined to think them, 
and none so good.” 

“ It isa truth,” said the Duke, “let it come from 
what lips it may. I feel that it is a truth.” 

“Then you will be calm and patient ?” 

‘“‘T will strive to be so.” 

“Task no more; and now good-night. Let me 
advise you to strive to nerye your mind for the 
present and the past, by removing your thoughts 
to some of these volumes which you see lie thickly 
about the'room. . You will then find the time pass 
quickly enough, and perhaps I shall return sooner 
than I think. Good-night!” 

“It is nearly morning,” said the Duke. 

“Why, then, good-morning, your Grace,” said 
Horton, and he ieft the room and closed the door. 
The lock of that room went so very glibly, that 
the Duke did not hear that his dear friend had 
thought proper to make him a prisoner; but such 
was the fact, for Horton locked the door, and left 
the key in the lock. He thought it safe to do so; 
and as he felt perfectly convinced that no one could 
stir in that house without his permission, he lett 
the mansion with a complete confidence that all was 
right. 

it was with a grim and savage smile that Horton 
uttered to himself— 

‘So, [ have the Duke of Pangbourne a prisoner ! 
Why, how wonderfully optional now it is with me, 
whether he ever looks upon the light of day again! 
J could kill him—ay, I could kill him as easily 
as I could crush a fly! I will think; and, at all 
events, there is one thing that I will do, and that 
is, whatever I may conclude shall be most conducive to 
my own interests. And now I will endeavour to 
ascertain how her Grace, the Duchess, fares amid 
all this tumult and disorder.” 


From the statement, slight as it was, that had 
been made to him by the Duke, Horton had every 
reason in the world to believe that the Earl of 
Carlton must be- severely wounded, if he were not 
killed: for that the Duke had shot him,-and that 
he had fallen, seemed to be facts beyond a doubt. 


Horton did not calculate upon the Earl playing so 
very cunning a trick as he had in the bed-room of 
the Duchess of Pangbourne, for the purpose of 


avoiding a continued conflict with the enraged Duke. 


He did not know the Karl quite well enough to con- 
celve such a thing of him. 


_ With hasty steps, Horton proceeded towards 
Pangbourne House; and he soon reached the por- 
tal of that ducal mansion. It was now about a 
quarter to three o’clock ; but the door of the house 
was open, and a couple of the servants were there. 
Horton hesitated a moment or two, great as was his 
desire to learn what had happened; for he could not 
help recollecting how fresh must be the order of the 
Duke not to admit him in the memory of the ser- 


vants. An insolent answer to any question he might - 


put would only be a new embarrassment, and one, too, 


that—coming from such a quarter—he would find i¢ | 


very difficult to resent. 


As he lingered, however, near the spot, debating 
in his own mind as to what he had best do, one of 


the servants came out, and walked rapidly in the | ] 


direction of Knightsbridge. 

Horton made up his mind to chance speaking to 
this servant, as he seemed to be but a lad. As the 
footman passed him, therefore, Horton said to him, 
in bland aecents— , 

‘‘Stop! I believe you are in the service of my 
friend, the Duke of ‘Pangbourne ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the lad. He was new in the 
establishment, and did not know Horton at all. 

“Ah, yes—I ought to know the livery,” said 
Horton. ‘ Is there anything amiss at Pangbourne 
House ?” Nie 

“Yes, sir. The Duchess, they say, has fainted 
away, or something ofthe sort, and they say she 


won't come-to; but some of the best of the doctors — 


have been sent for, you sce, sir, and they will soon 
put her to rights, I take it.” 

‘“* Why, you are quite a country Jad. , How came 
you in the service of the Duke of Pangbourne ?” 

“Yes, sir, I come from the High Knoll Estate, 
that belongs to the Duke, and they are going to try 
me in London, to see how I like them, and if so be 
they suit me or not.” 


““Very—good—ve—ry good. The High Knoll 
Estate. It is a very pretty property, I believe ?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir. It's about the bestest in that part, 
sir, I take it. Lor’ bless you, sir, this house that. 
they call Pangbourne House ain’t fit to be spoke of. 
in the same breath with the High Knoll House. It 
is a beauty, sir—that it is.” * 

“ Ah—indeed ? And—and has nothing else hap- 
pened at Pangbourne House but the fainting of the 
Duchess ?” 

‘* Not that I knows on, sir.”, : : 

“Umph! Well, I am afraid that I have detained 
you. Take that, my good lad; and I dare say, some 
of these days, I shall be able to verify your descrip- 
tion of the High Knoll Estate.” eo ioe ere 

Horton placed half-a-sovereign in the hand of the — 
lad, and then, as he walked on to the park railings, — 
he muttered to himself— Bigg 

“1 must know more—I must know more. What 
on earth can have become of the Earl of Carlton ?” 


(Zo be continued. ) 


An American “ Dirvicunry.”—The New Orleans 
Picayune publishes the following account of an Cx 
tempore quarrel and duel at Macon, Mississippi, | 
which displays a degree of wanton ferocity in the - 
persons concerned more characteristic of the mmates © 
of a lunatic asylum than the members of a civilized 
community :—‘* We had an occurrence here last 
Wednesday that threw us all in a complete flurry. 
Dr. A. M. Clemens was shot and killed by James 
L. Stanback, a brother of Ben Stanback. ‘The cir- 
cumstances, I believe, are these :—Clemens was 
standing at the corner where Lyles keeps a store’ 
(under the old Lodge), when’ Stanback went to 
Lyles’s to get something for a customer (he is clerk 
for H. W. Foote and Co.), when Clemens cursed 
him, and called him some very insulting names, 
such as d thief, &c. Stanback replied he was 
no more a thief than Clemens, and returned to his 
store, remarking, that if Clemens wished a difficulty, 
to come on his side of the street. Stanback then’ 
went up stairs in Foote’s store, and got a horseman’s 
pistol, which he had loaded some time previous with 
squirrel shot, to shoot cats, and laid it on the counter, 
and walked to the door. As soon as Dr. Clemens 


rabbas was a publisher!” The legend night fro 
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A CONVENT IN SAVOY. 


As the sun declined, the day became more so- 
Yemn and serene, and, if possible, more propitious. 
Vast trees, now forming huge leafy domes, now 
making a vegetable network through. which the 
dark blue vault of heaven gleamed, overshadowed 
the path; beech-trees started from their rocky cre- 
vices, their trunks covered with velvct-like moss; 
on high, at a prodigious elevation, pines—those 
black knights of the forest—appeared bristling on 
peaks inaccessible toman. * * ‘The beech-woods 
which occupy the depths of the valley are inhabited 

‘by a dark race of men, exercising the calling of 
eharcoal-burners ; and files of mules Jaden with 
_ large sacks of charcoal came down the rugged path, 
disputing with the pilgrim eyery inch of practicable 
ground. * * After walking some two hours, I 
crossed the Guiers, by a narrow wooden bridge 
without parapets, and ascending the craggy path, 
here hewn out of the rock, came in halt-an-hour to 
a gateway, gateless, and jammed between two ver- 
tical rocks of stupendous height, which approach 
ito within a few feet of each other. One of these 
rocks is in the form of an obelisk, and is called 
the Pain de Sucre. This gateway is remarkable as 
defining the former limits of female ascendancy, 
for beyond it no women were allowed to pass. 
* * Beyond the portal, on a fragment of rock 
projecting over the cliasm, was a cross, on which I 
read the words, rudely carved, ‘ V1A Cari’; and 
‘some few yards further was another cross, bearing 
the short sentence, ‘O Seus Unica!’ These were 
evidences that the Grande Chartreuse was not very 
distant; and I learned from a peasant who was 
descending, that the object of my pilgrimage might 
be attamed in half-an-hour’s sharp walking, but I 
preferred saunteringon. I'rom this man, the sole 
wandering speck of humanity that I met since leav- 
ing Fourvoirie, I heard that a huge peak, domineer- 
ing grandly over a host of others, was called the 
“Throne of Moses.’ * # The valley, or defile 
rather, now turned abruptly to the left. Still as- 
cending, and passing through gloomy groves, I at: 
length saw the turrets of the Escurial of the Alps, 
as the Grande Chartreuse has not inappropriately 
been called, which extended in a long broken line, 
backed by a woody amphitheatre, and. terminated 
by spires of rocks and promontories. rising to and 
sometimes lost in the clouds. The dark gorge, 
with its roaring torrent, now gave place to scenes of 
sacred and protound calm; for the convent stands 
on the gentle slope of an emerald meadow—an. ark 
of peace, as it were, resting amidst scenes of desola- 
tion. With Tasso, I was tempted to exclaim— 

' Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede: 

and casting myself on a flower-enamelled bank, I 
gazed long on the scene. Before me, in solitary 
grandeur, rose the convent, bristling with spires and 
turrets; a town in extent, and yet silent as the 
grave; no hum of voices, no hurrying to and fro; 
nof a human being appeared—all was hushed in 
death-like stillness. L was awed by the scene ; 
and as I drew near to the gates and rang the deep- 
toned bell, I felt'as a novice praying to be admitted 
within the holy walls. The gates were opened by 
aservitor, who announced my arrival to a Carthusian 
advanced in years, and of venerable mien. He 
was the pharmacien, and occupied rooms to the 
right of the gateway. By him I was conducted 
aeross a quadrangle watered by two fountains to a 
Jarge building, appropriated to the reception of 
visitors. At the entrance he rang a bell, which 
was answered by a monk, young and handsome, 
reminding me strongly of Mario when personuting 
the impassioned Fernando, in the affecting opera 
of La Favorita. My reception was courteous and 
warm. ‘I have come,’ said I, ‘a long way to see 
you—from England.’ The Carthusian seized my 
hand. ‘We are always glad,’ he replied, ‘to wel- 
come your countrymen to the Grande Chartreuse.’ 
Then conducting me along an arched aisle, he 
ee open a door leading into a large and lofty 


apartment., It bore the inscription, Salle de France, 
and was appropriated to the reception of visitors. 
‘The | rniture was of the simplest order: a plain 
deal table, with benches round it, oceupied the 


centre of the room; a few presses were ranged 
against the wall, and some wooden chairs placed at in- 


hospitable distances from each other. A huge fire- 
lace yawned at one side of the room comfortably 


filled with 
was suspended a copy of the regulations for the 
governance of visitors. There are other rooms, 
similar in all gespects to that I have just described, 


-boy-arriero, with his two or three donkeys. 


pine logs; and over the chimney-piece 


which are set apart for strangers, and named after 
the principal nations of Europe; but now that the 
monks have fallen to a low estate, one is generally 
sufficient to contain the guests. Proceeding to one 
of the cupboards, the monk drew forth a dark 
grecn bottle, from which he poured a liquid into a 
small glass. his was the celebrated ' Chartreuse,’ 
a liquor for the manufacture of which the monks are 
famed. Justly, too, for it is excellent. Its com- 
position is kept a profound seeret. Jt is said, 
however, to have fer its basis spirits of wine, and to 
be flavoured with various aromatic herbs, which the 
monks gather in the Jawns and groves surrounding 
the convent. The label attached to the flasks, con- 
taing the Hquor sold at Grenoble, represents the 
monks culling herbs for the manufacture of: the 
cordial. Vhere are three qualities: ordematre, which 
is that usually sold at Grenoble ; superzcur; and 
Veli, which Jatter is used’as a mediceme for every 
inward and outward ailment. In taste, the ‘ Char- 
treuse’ resembles maraschino, but if is more aromatic. 
A more de icious drink on a hot summer’s day than 
a small glass of this liqueur in a tumbler of spring 
water cannot well be conceived. As the grateful 
beverage flowed over the papille of my parched 
tongue, I could not help rejoicing that no silly vow 
of total abstinence from all good things in the form 
of liquids had ever passed my lips. Learning that it 
was my wish to sleep in the convent, the monk led 
the way to asmall cell, lighted by a narrow case- 
ment, opening on a long passage. It contained a 
pallet, a deal-table, on which stood a ewer and basin, 
and a crucifix. This was to be my dormitory. 
Everything was scrupulously clean; but, as will be 
seen, no attempt was made to minister to more than 
absolute requirements. There are some two hun- 
dred eells, similarly fitted up for those who wish 
to pass the night in the convent. My friend and 
myself were not the only visitors: about a dozen 
persons had arrived before us, and with them we 
were conducted over the gloomy wonders of the 
Grande Chartreuse.” — Weld’s Piedmont and Savoy. 


HIGHWAY ROBBERYIN CALIFORNIA. 


Ir was about ten in the forenoon when I left 
Amatitlan. The road entered on a lonely range of 
hills, the pedestal of an abrupt spur standing out 
from the side of the volcano. The soil was covered 
with stunted shrubs and a growth of long yellow 
grass. I could see the way for half a league before 
and behind; there was no one in sight—not even a 
I rode 
leisurely along, looking down into a deep ravine 
ony right and thinking to myself, ‘‘that is an 
excellent place for robbers to lie in wait; { think I 
had better load my pistol”—which I had fired off 
just before reaching ‘[equilla. Scarcely had this 
thought passed through my mind, when a little 
bush beside the road seemed to rise up; I turned 
suddenly, and, in a breath, the two barrels of a 
musket were before mie, so near and surely aimed, 
that I could almost sce the bullets at the bottom. 
The weapon was held by a terocious looking 
native, dressed in a pink calico shirt and white pan- 
taloons; on the other side of me stood a second, 
covering me with another double barrelled musket, 
and a lJittle in the rear appeared a third. f had 
walked, like an unsuspecting mouse, into the very 
teeth of the trap laid tor me. 

‘¢ Down with your pistols,” cried the first, in a 
hurried whisper. So silently and suddenly had all 
this taken place, that I sat still a moment, hardly 
realizing my situation. ‘ Down with your pistols, 
and dismount!” was repeated, and this time the 
barrels came a little nearer my breast. Thus soli- 
cited, I threw down my single pistol—the more 
readily because it was harmless—and got off my 
horse. Having secured the pistol, the robbers went 
to the rear, never for a moment losing their aim. 


? 


They then ordered me to lead my horse off the | 


road, by a direction which they pointed out. We 
went down the side of the ravine for about a 
quarter of a mile to a patch of bushes and tall 
grass, out of view from the road, where they halted, 
one of them returning apparently to keep watch. 
The others deliberately levelling their pieces at me, 
commanded me to lie down on my face—‘' la boca 
a tierra !” 1 cannot say that 1 felt alarmed ; it had 
always. been a part of my beliet that the shadow 
of Death falls before him—that the man doomed 
to die by violence feels the chill before the blow 
has been struck. As I never felt more positively 


alive than at that moment, I judged my time had not 


yet come. I pulled otf my coat and vest, at their com 
mand, and threw them on the grass, saying : ‘‘ Take’ 
what you want, but don’t detainme long.” ‘The fellow 
in a pink calico shirt, who appeared to have some 
authority over the other two, picked up my’ coat, 
and, one after tle other, turned all the pockets 
inside out. I felt a secret satisfaction at his blank 
look when he opened my purse and: poured the 
few dollars it contained into a pouch he carried 
in his belt. ‘* How is it,” said he, ‘ that you have 
no more money ?” “TF don’t own much,” I an- 
swered, ‘but there is quite énough for you.” f 
had, in fact, barely. sufficient in coin for a ride to 
Mexico, the most of my funds having been in 
vested in a draft on that city. I believe I did 
not lose morg than twenty-five dollars by this 
attack.” ‘ At least,” I said to the robber, ‘you'll 
not take the papers”—among which was my draft. 
“ No,” he replied, “nd me valen nada.” (‘They are 
worth nothing to me.) 

Having searched my coat, he took a htinting- 
knife which I carried (belonging, howeyer, to Lieut: 
Beale), examined the blade and point, placed his 
piece against a bush behind him, and came up to 
me, saying, as he held the knife above my head : 
‘“ Now put your hands behind you, and don’t move, 
or I shall strike.” “he other then laid down his 
musket, and advanced to bind me. They were 
evidently adepts in the art; all their movements 
were so carefully timed, that any resistance would 
have been against dangerous odds. I did not con- 
sider my loss sufficient to justify any desperate 
risk, and did as they commanded. With the end of 
my horse’s lariat, they bound my wrists firmly to- 
gether, and having me thus secure, sat down to 
finish their inspection more leisurely. My feelings 
during this proceeding were oddly heterogencous— 
at one moment burning with rage and shame at 
having neglected the proper means of defence, and 
the next, ready to burst into a laugh at the decided 
novelty of my situation. My blanket having been 
spread on the grass, everything was emptied into it. 
The robbers had an eye for the curious and incom-~ 
prehensible, as well as the useful. . They spared all 
my letters, books, and papers, but took my thermo- 
meter, compass, and card-case, together with a num- 
ber of drawing-pencils, some soap (a thing the 
Mexicans never use), and what few little articles of 
the toilet { carried with me. A bag hanging at my 
saddle-bow, containing ammunition, went at once, 
as well as a number of oranges and cigars in my 
pockets, the robbers leaving me one of the latier, as 
a sort of consolation for my loss. 

Between Mazatlan and Tepic, I had carried a doub- 
loon in the hollow of each foot, covered by 
the stocking. It was well they had been spent 
for priete, for they would else have certainly been 
discovered. ‘The villams unbuckled my spurs, 
jerked off my boots, and examined the bottoms 
of my pantaloons, ungirthed the saddle and shook 
out the blankets, scratched the heavy-guard of 
the bit to see whether it was silver, and then, ap- 
parently satisfied that they had made the most of 
me, tied everything together in a corner of my best 
blanket. ‘ Now,” said the leader, when this was 
done, ‘shall we take your horse?” This question. 
was of course a mockery; but 1 thought L would 
try an experiment, and so answered in a very 
decided tone: ‘No; you shall not. I musé have 
him; Iam going to Guadalajara, and I cannot get 
there without him. Besides, he would not answer 
at all for your business.” He made no reply, but 
took up his piece, which I noticed was a splendid. 
article, and in perfect order, walked a short 
distance towards the road, and made a signal to the 
third robber. Suddenly he came back, saying :— 
‘s Perhaps you may get hungry before night—here 
is something to eat;” and with that he placed one. 
of my oranges and half a dozen tortillas on the 
grass beside me. ‘Ml gracias,” said J, ‘“ but 
how am to eat without hands?” The other then 
coming up, he said, as they all three turned to leave 
me; ‘* Now we are going; we have more to carry 
than we had before we met you; adios!” ‘This was 
insulting ; but there are instances under which an 
insult must be swallowed. 

{ waited till no more of them could be seen, and 
then turned to my horse, who stood quietly at the 
other end of the lariat; ‘‘ Now, prieto,,” i asked, 
“how are we to get out of this scrape?” He said 
nothing, but I fancied I could detect an, inclination. 
to laugh in the twitching of his nether lip. How- 
ever, £ went to work at extricating myseli—a 
difficult matter, as;the rope was tied in several 
knots. After tugging a long time, I made a twist 
which the Indian-rubper man might have eavied, 
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and to the great danger of my spine, succeeded in 
forcing my body through my arms. Then, loosen- 
ing the knot with my teeth, in half an hour I was 
free again. As I rode off, I saw the three robbers 
at some distance, on the other side of the ravine. 


It is astonishing how light one feels after being 
robbed. A sensation of complete independence 
came over me; my horse, even, seemed to move 
more briskly, after being relieved of my blankets. 
I tried to comfort myself with the thought that this 
was a genuine adventure, worth one experlence— 
that, perhaps, it was better to lose a few dollars 
than have even a robber’s blood on my head; but it 
would not do. The sense of the outrage and 
indignity was strongest, and my single desire was 
the unchristian one of revenge. It is easy to 
philosophize on imaginary premises, but actual ex- 
perience is the best test of human nature. Once, it 
had been difficult for me to imagine the feeling that 
would prompt a man to take the life of another ; 
now, it was clear enough. In spite of the threats 
of the robbers, I looked in their faces sufficiently to 
know them again, in whatever part of the world I 
might meet them. LIrecognised the leader—a thick- 
set athletic man, with a short, black beard—as one 
of the persons I had seen lounging about the tenda, 
in Amatitlan, which explained the artifice that led 
me to display more money than was prudent. It 
was evidently a preconceived plan to plunder me at 
all hazards, since, coming from the Pacific, I might 
be supposed to carry a booty worth fighting for— 
Laylor’s California. \ 


FETE AT LEYDEN. 


Leyden, June 12. 


YusteRDAY the students of the University of 
Leyden celebrated, with unusual pomp and cireum- 
stance, the 275th anniversary of their foundation and 
jubilee year, by a grand masquerade, representing 
the ‘‘ Entry of Frederick-Henry, Prince of Orange, 
into Bois-le-Due, after a successful siege against the 
Spaniards in 1629.” Some faint notion may be given 
of ‘the time, care, and forethought spent in getting 
up this pageant, by stating, as the little pink 
libretto informs us, that the different parts of this 
historical pageant were distributed to the corps 
of students, 120 in number, as far back as October 
last. The brillianey of the scene, and that ever 
pleasant one, the rejoicing of a whole people, 
testified at once the success of the preparations 
and the happy selection of the subject, which 
seems intentionally designed to keep alive the old 
and chivalric spirit of bravery. The early part 
of the seventeenth’ century is one of singularly 
picturesque costume, setting off form, feature, and 
limb, to advantage; the slouched hat and plume, 
the loose red coat with pendant sleeves, and the 
boots capacious enough to hold the provisions of 
a * Sir Hudibras,” of which such noble use has 
-been made by the Dutch painters, were again 
brought to life. The variety of cut and’ colour 
of this period, and its mixture of cloth, silk, and 
armour, shows it to have been reduced to ascience ; 
the cavalier marches with velvet mantle and ruff; 
the hobler with buff jerkin and heavy musket; 
the man-at-arms with his bandolier. 

There was a Scottish band, with dubious tartans, 
English nobies and soldiers ; but, of course, the con- 
spicuous figure was Frederick- Henry, clad in steel 
and rich crimson, with the orange scarf and fea- 


ther, and mounted on a charger caparisoned with. 


blue trappings; his illustrious spouse followed him, 
not too closely, ina state carriage of azure: by her 
side was the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of our 
James I. ; these two last characters were assumed 
by two law students, who tried to look delicate and 
eifeminate, with but partial suecess. Then followed 
more notabilities; and a band of Russians, made to 
look savage and almost ruffianly, by their sombre- 
coloured garments, and who served as a foil to their 
more gaily accoutred brothers ; we ‘noticed that the 
very youthful alone seemed impressed into this 
service. A musical band, and the king’s dragoons, 
closed the march. Asthe procession wound round the 
different parts of the town, it was singular to note 
their demeanour and that of the population ; at first 
the march was ‘solemn and dramatic, evidently 
there was a lurking fear of ridicule, which belongs 
to the mere title of a masquerade, but which was 
soon dispelled by the hearty welcome and cheering 
they received in their progress. For the principal 


streets, the balconies were studded with fair children 


poses, when much. bulk is not required to be 


and women, with whom the warriors ever and anon 
exchanged signs of recognition, and further 
stumbling on a knot of bons vivans ensconced in 
temporary stands, quaffed bumpers of Rhine or 
Moselle. In the suburban districts, the windows 
were perfectly cornucopias of heads; and then, as 
the sun somewhat declined, the streets were bathed 
in shade, whilst his rays gilded the housetops. If 
to this be added that the streets were literally arched 
with tricolor fags, that people dodged round every 
canal and over every bridge to obtain fesh glimpses, 
a feeble idea will be given of a scene which takes 
place by turns at the three universities of Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen; and this at the sole ex- 
pense of the school and private individuals: as the 
provident burgomaster, with a keen look at his 
budget, prefers keeping money for the poor anda 


rainy day. In the evening the town was illumi- 


nated, and the effect of the blaze of light, not only on 
the houses, but in the waters, where it was doubled, 
was magical. Some eccentricities there were, such 
as that of the students’ tailor, who mounted a 
monster-illuminated pair of scissors. Some notion 
was at first entertained of putting off the day on 


account of the death of the king’s little son, but the 
preparations were too far advanced; these must 
have jarred on the feelings of the Royal family, 
which passed in the morning on their way to Loo. 


The Prince of Canino has been here for the last six 
weeks, ‘ 


GUTTA PERCHA BOAT. 


A saitine yacht, built upon the life boat prin- 
ciple, and with the view to combine ordinary sailing 


powers with entire freedom from danger of either 


capsizing or sinking, has been experimenting 
during the last three or four weeks daily on the Ser- 


pentine in Hyde Park. She is a small vessel, and 
has been built merely as a model to test how far 
the principle of the life boat may be made appli- 
cable to pleasure yachts, fishing boats, and coasters, 
consequently very little attention has been paid to 


eauty of outline; but as regards the important 


object—safety, the experiments which we on Wed- 
nesday week had the opportunity of witnessing seem 
to"prove that her builder has been completely suc- 
cessful. 
inches long by a breadth of four feet ten inches, and 
a depth of two feet four inches. 
are of gutta percha, cemented and copper rivitted to- 
gether, the sides are double, forming angular air 
chambers, their greatest breadth being on the upper 
or deck side, diminishing to a point at the bilge. 
The fore and aft bulkheads, the thwarts, and the 
gunwale are also formed into air chambers to in- 
crease her buoyancy, and as a counterpose to the 
extreme lightness so acquired, and to enable her to 
bear sail, she has a heavy iron keel and keelson (the 
latter being groved to receive the ribs) and deep 
bilge timbers, which acting as extra keels when she 


She is clinker built, thirteen feet six 


Her outside planks 


heels over, combine with the air chambers along the 
side of her deck to prevent the possibility of her 
capsizing. Her power of resistance in this respect 
was subjected to a much severer test than any 
vessel would be likely to meet with even under 
extraordinary circumstances. All her ballast and 
heavy weight was brought on one (the leeward) side, 
and when by this means, and the action of the wind 
upon her sails, she was sunk as low in the water on 
that side as she would go, a heavy man, holding on 
by a rope from her mast head, his legs hung over 
her gunwale, and the whole of this force failed to 
bring any part of her deck under water. Her 
buoyancy was also tested by sailing her full of water, 
there being at the same time on board a man of four- 
teen stone weight and' four hundred weight of 
ballast ; and though this heavy cargo brought her 
gunwale down almost level with the water, it 
neither sank her nor prevented her making fair 
way. Her owner calculates that, notwithstanding 
her diminutive size, she would sail with two tons 
weight on board.» As a life boat, or a safety boat for 
pilots, for landing in rough weather, or other pur- 


stowed, there can be no doubt that the invention 
is a valuable one; but it. is. very questionable 
whether it can ever be made available for vessels 
carrying general cargoes, in consequence. of the 
large proportion of the space of the interior occupied 
by the air chambers. The plan on which this yacht: 
is built is claimed by her builder as a new invention 
and has been registered by him. under the Copy- 
right of Designs Act.. ie NENT aa) 
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SiIncuLAR Compat.—On Sunday morning last. 
Mr. James Greaves, of Austerlands, beerseller, was’ 
feeding a hen with its hatch of twelve chickens, at 
his door, when suddenly a large rat came out of a 
drain, and seized one of ‘the chicks. The watchful 
mother pounced upon the rat, and forced it to give 
up its prey. A terrible struggle ensued : ultimately 
the hen was victorious, and completely disabled the 
rat. She then took it in her beak, and carried it 
to a shallow trough of water, into which she plunged 
it, and stood watching its dying struggles. The 
hen anxiously returned to her brood, and, after ap- 
parently counting and seeing all safe, she returned 
to the water-trough. Seeing the rat still strug- 
gling, she again lifted it out of the water, shook it 
severely, and plunged it in again. Mr. Greaves 
afterwards’ examined the rat, and found that she 
had inflicted the mortal blow, by driving her heel 
into the throat of the rat. The hen has been about 
fourteen years in the possession of Mr. Greaves, 
who has kept her because she is remarkably attached 
to her broods. ; Seslents fas Nate 
Mustc.—See the effects of a long piece of music 
at a public concert. The orchestra are breathless 
with attention, jumping into major and minor keys, 
executing figures, and fiddling with the most ecstatic 
precision. In the midst of all this wonderful science, 
the audience are gaping, lolling, talking, staring 
about,:and half devoured by ennui. On a sudden 
there springs up a lively little air, expressive of 
some natural feeling, though in point of science not 
worth a halfpenny—the audience all spring up, every” 
head nods, every foot beats time, and every heart 
also; an universal smile breaks out’ on every face; 
the carriage is not ordered; and every one agrees 
that music is the most delightful rational entertain- 
ment that the human mind can possibly enjoy. In 
the same manner the astonishing execution of some 
great singers has in it very Jittle of the beautiful: 
it is mere ‘difficulty overcome, like rope-dancing 
and tumbling; and such difficulties overcome, do 
not excite the feeling’ of the beautiful, but of the 
wonderful. ' pene he oh ror 
“A Curious Anecpors or Mr. Appison.—A cer- 
tain author was introduced one day by a friend to 
Mr. Addison, who requested him, at the same time, . 
to peruse and correct a copy of English verses. Mr. 
Addison took the verses, and found them afterwards . 
very stupid, Observing that above twelve lines 
from Homer were prefixed to them, by way of 
motto, he only erased the Greek lines, without 
making any amendments in the poem, and returned 
it. The author, seeing this, desired his friend who 
had introduced him to inquire of Mr. Addison the 
reason of his doing it.—‘* Whilst the statues of Cali- 
gula,” said he, ‘‘ were all of a piece, they were 
little regarded by the people; but when he fixed the 
heads of gods upon unworthy shoulders, he profaned 
them, and made. himself ridiculous. I, therefore, 
made no more conscience to. separate Homer’s verses 
from this poem than the thief did who stole the silver 
head from the brazen body in Westminster Abbey.” 
« NEw Discoveries or Gotp MiNes.—The Trini- 
dad papers state that great excitement had been 
created in Port of Spain by the receipt of a circular 
fully confirming previous accounts of gold’ in large 
quantities having been discovered’ in the Yuruary 
river, district of Upata, in Angostura, of Columbia, 
province of Carthagena. A rich mine is said to 
have been opened, from which samples had been 
obtained in gold dust and grain of various sizes. Ot 
the latter the average size was that of the coffee 
berry, and the standard fineness was twenty-four 
carats. Important benefits were expected to arise 
from this discovery, and the local paper observes, 
“ Port of Spain will become the Chagres and the 
Panama of travellers to the new gold region.” The’ 
latest accounts received from the mines are given 
in letters dated Cuidad Bolivar, 8th May.” 
PRoLONG ATION oF LigutT IN THE NoRTH.—So 
bright have the nights been of late, that any eve- 
ning during the last fortnight small newspaper print 
could be read in the open air here at ‘a quarter. past 
eleven o’clock. Last Wednesday night we were 
out testing, as an experiment, the possibility of 
reading thus at midnight, and as the town clock of 
Wick struck twelve we reada newspaper distinctly 
by the unassisted light of Heaven. Our geogra- 
phical position is between the evi and fitty-— 
ninth degrees of northlatitude.—John 0’ Groat Journal. 
Very Fine, Inpeep!—The Editor of the Literary 
Gazette, in reviewing De Vere’s “‘ Sketches of Greece 


and Turkey ” last week, makes the following nawe 


statement :—‘ Athens being rather better known to 
us than the eastern parts of London, we pass over’ 
the: author’s stay there.”—Oh deat) oats 
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Go, while the world is wooing thee 
_ On, to win wealth and fame— 

Go, while the laurels are shining, 
That yet shall entwine thy name! 
On, on with the best and the boldest, 
Join in the proud career, : 

T ask thee not, calm and inglorious, 
For me to linger here.’ | 

pd RID ae ness { 5 
Think not my heart for one moment 

Harbours a doubt of thee ; ; 

_ Deem not, I fear while absent 
Thine will grow cold to me. 

Hearts are not worth the possessing, 

Needing thus watchful care ; 

Ceasing when distance divides them 
Image of love to wear. 

Go: at the sound of thy praises, 
Proudly my heart shall beat ; 

Over thy brow laurel leaves wreathing 
Shall be when next we meet. 
Tf I should in idleness delay thee, 

- When all thy hopes are crossed, _ 
Then thou wouldst keenly reproach me, 
For fame and glory lost. Bie 

- But if success should not crown thee, 
Hasten to me again; 

_ Seek, from thy visions all faded, 
- Refugein my love then. — 

Ah! i will welcome thee fondly, 
Though the world should forget ; 

_ Still from its coldness thou lt find. love, 
Safety in my heart yet. 

cae : Marton, 


Fiaurine CAMELS.—Some anecdotes are given of 
instances of terror exhibited by horses in the presence 
of camels, a fact of which, some of our readers will 
remember, Herodotus makes mention more than 
once. Here is a species of amusement that some of 
our sporting characters may, perhaps, envy. It is 
known to naturalists that, like other animals, camels 
are fierce-tempered at certain seasons—“ advantage is 
taken of this state of excitement by the turbanned 
Turk ; and two rivals are pitted, who at once rush 
at each other, and a regular combat follows. Before 
they are let go, they are muzzled, after a fashion, so 
that no deadly injury can ensue. ‘Then they turn 
to like Cornish wrestlers, standing on their hind 
legs, embracing each other with their anterior extre- 
mities, twisting their necks together, and each striv- 
ing to overthrow his adversary. Fired at the sight, 
the Turk loses his staid and apathetic demeanour. 
He claps his hands, and shouts out the name of the 
favourite which he has backed with an energy 
worthy of Hockiey Hole and Marylebone in the 
old time, before modern. statutes had prohibited the 
brutalizing dog-fights, bull and badger hunts, which, 
in other days, formed the amusement of the high 
and low vulgar. 
still lingers, and snatches of ancient songs com- 
memorative of the departed rugging and riving era, 
may yet be heard a triviis. Mr. M‘Farlane saw one 
of these got-up camel fights at a Turkish wedding 
in a village near Smyrna, and again at a festival 
at Magnesia. But he once, in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, saw a fight of a more serious character. 
Syvo huge camels broke away from the string, and 
set to in spite of their drivers. ‘They bit each other 
like furies, and the devidjis (camel-drivers) to whom 
ju general these animals are most obedient-—and 
even affectionate —had the greatest difficulty in 
separating the enraged rivals.” — 

EMIGRATION In IRELAND.—A parish priest, in 
the north of this diocese, says the Weaford Guar- 
dian, will leave this country in a short time, ac- 
companied by whole families, to the number of seve- 
yal hundred souls. It is their intention, we under- 
stand, to select a locality suitable to their purposes, 
and form an united colony of old Irish hearts in the 
new lands of America, their beloved pastor deter- 
mining to be still their spiritual father and temporal 
~ Some interest has been excited by the experi- 
ments of a French gentleman in London, who has, 
it is stated, discovered a method of joining, by some 
cement, pieces of metal together so fitmly that, 
' when exposed toa tensile strain, they will break 
through the metal rather than at the joint. Could 


such an invention ‘be brought to bear practically, | 


ro 


it would effect a complete revolution in works of 


| prise. 


A vestige of the old English spirit | 


ANECDOTE OF SUWARROW. 

AFTER a forced march of four days he reached 
Ismail at the head of his troops. A few days 
were spent in the preparations necessary for an 
assault. When all was ready, orders were given; 
the columns marched forward at midnight. 
that moment a courier rode up at full speed with 
despatches from Potemkin. Suwarrow was no 
sooner apprised of his arrival than he guessed, 
with his usual quickness, the nature of the des- 
patches, and he determined not to receive them 
till the fate of the enterprise was decided. He or- 
dered his horse to be brought round to the door of 
his tent; he sprang on it and galloped off, without 
seeming to observe the courier. After a desperate 
resistance the Turks at length gave way, and Ismail 
fell into the hands of the ,Russians. While his 
staff gathered eagerly round Suwarrow to offer 
their congratulations, the eyes of the Marshal fell 
upon the officer who bore the despatches. ‘ Who 
are you, brother?’ said he. ‘It is J,’ replied the 
courier, ‘who brought despatches from Prince Potem- 
kin yesterday evening.’ ‘ What,’ exclaimed Suwar- 
row, with affected passion, ‘what! you bring me 
news from my sovereign!—you have been here 
since yesterday, and I have not yet received the 
despatches!’ Then threatening the officer for his 
negligence, he handed the despatch to one of his 
Generals and bade him ‘read it aloud. A more 
striking scene can scarcely be conceived. There 
was deep silence as the despatch was opened. 
Suwarrow and his companions in victory listened 
with breathless interest.. Every danger which they 
had braved and surmounted was enumerated one 
after the other; it was urged that the enterprise 
undertaken in the midst of a winter, even more 
than usually severe, must he disastrous, and that 
it was absolutely preposterous to think it possible 


to make an impression on a fortress furnished with, 


two hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, and de- 
fended by forty-three thousand men, the half of whom 
were Janissaries, with a force which amounted to no 
more than twenty-eight thousand—httle more than 
half their number. The despatch ended with a 
peremptory order for the abandonment ef the enter- 
‘Thank God! exclaimed Suwarrow, as soon 
as the General had ceased reading, raising his eyes 
to Heaven, and crossing himself with devotion, 
‘thank God, Ismail is taken, or I should have been 
undone !’ There was silence for a moment, 
as if all participated in the feeling with, which 
Suwarrow glanced at the different situation which 
would have been his had he not succeeded ; every 
eye was fixed on him, and then a shout of triumph 
burst through all the ranks. He then penned the 
following brief reply :—‘ The Russian flag flies on 
the ramparts of Ismail.’ 


ROSSINI’S PROCRASTINATION. 

‘“ Rossini’s desperate idleness and habits of pro- 
crastination are proverbial. On more than one 
occasion personal restraint was resorted to, to 
compel the fulfilment of his engagements. Thus, 
at Milan, sentinels were placed at his door, and no 
exit allowed him, until he had completed an opera, 
of which the two first acts were already in rehearsal. 
Barbaja, the celebrated impresario, kept him for 
some time prisoner in his palace, on the Naple- 
Toledo, refusing him liberty until he should have 
composed the, long-promised opera of Othella. 
Remonstrances were disregarded by the inflexible 
manager, so Rossini set to work, and, with his 
usual facility, soon set down a portion of the score, 
headed Jntroduzione. This was transmitted to the 
copyist ; but the same evening Rossini applied for 
it again, on pretext of alteration. Next morning 
another MS. reached Barbaja, inscribed Cavatina. 
It followed its precedessor to the copyist, and in 
like manner, was re-demanded for correction. Bar- 
baja gleefully rubbed his hands at finding that these 
revisions did not delay Rossini, who sent down page 
after page of copy, to the extent of an entire act. 
But the irritable manager was likely to go dis- 
tracted, when, on applying to the copyist for the 
whole scene, he found the introduction was all that 
had been composed. It had been travelling to and 
fro between Rossini and the theatre, and at each 


journey, the incorrigible composer had headed it. 


with a different title. The trait is characteristic, 
and strictly authentic. The same story is told at 
greater length, and with some embellishment, in 


j} one of Alexander Dumas’ yoltmes of Italian 
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travelling sketches. Managers, however, found 
compensation in Rossini’s rapidity, for his provok- 
ing idleness. When he did set; to work he got 
over the paper at a gallop, and when driven to the 
last minute, his fertility and invention were wonder~ 
ful. Some of his finest pieces were composed on 
the spur of the moment, and in breathless haste. 
The celebrated air Di tant Palpiti is one of them. 
His dinner hour was at hand, when driven to the 
wall by urgent solicitations, he one day sat down to 
compose it. His cook, learning that the Maestro 
was really about to work—no very common oc- 
currence —thrust his head in at the door, {and 
ventured a supposition, ‘ that he had better not put 
the rice to boil.’ ‘On the contrary, boil it directly,’ 
replied Rossini, who was hungry. _ Before the rice, 
that dispensable preface to an Italian dinner, was 
fit for table, the air and its introduction were com- 
posed. Dz tanti Palpiti is still familiarly known 
as the Aria det rizzi,” 


EMBASSIES AND THE PEOPLE. 


Unper Louis Philippe embassies, secretaries, 
and attaches to embassies, were chiefly taken from 
the middle classes. Guizot, Bresson, Rumigny, 
Piscatory de Bourguenay, d’Otezac, and others not 
necessary to name, belonged to the middle ranks, 
and some of them to classes below the middle 
ranks in point of social station. A like rule ob- 
tains in Belgium. The Nothombs, the Van de 
Weyers, andmany cthers not necessary toname, have 
advanced themselves from the very humble posi- 
tions to serve their country abroad in missions and 
embassies. Even in Prussia, before she had a con- 
stitution, and in Russia to this hour without a con- 
stitution, men are employed in diplomacy, not 
because they are men of family and fortune, but 
because of their talents and aptitude. The Pozzo 
di Borgos, the Krudeners, the Anstetts, the Italin- 
skis, the De Stourdzas, the Brunnows, and twenty 
others whom we could name, were men ‘ heinously 
unprovided” with all the goods of this life, who 
sought their fortune and found it in the diplomatic 
career in Russia. In truth, in every country in 
Europe excepting England, the career of diplomacy 
is within the reach of all. One of the greatest 
diplomatists and ministers of Austria in the past 
century was Thugut, son of a boatman on the 
Danube, who began life by bemg attached to the 
legation at Constantinople, and who, after being 
mixed up with all the negotiations with France, 
Prussia, and Russia,—after being ambassador at 
Paris, ended in becoming prime minister of Austria. 
From 1806 to 1832 no man, with the single excep- 
tion of Metternich, had so great an influence on 
the diplomacy and general policy of Austria as 
Frederick Gentz. Yet Gentz was not an Austrian 
subject of high lineage, but a Prussian of Breslau, 
son of the head of the mint at that town. Disliking 
the political system of his own country, the young 
Gentz emigrated, and obtained a situation in the 
chancellerte of Vienna in 1802. By the mere force 
of his own intellect and abilities he acquired the 
confidence and good opinion of men high in office ; 
was entrusted with many missions of a confidential 
nature; was charged with the composition of the 
most important state papers; and at the congress 
of Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, Laybach, and Verona, 
as well as the conferences in Paris in 1815, his was 
the willing hand and the ready pen which produced 
the ‘protocol of the deliberations of the ministers 
and pienipotentiaries in a shapely and consistent 
form. 


An Oup Sox~prer.—The Minister-of-War has 
ordered the admission into the Hotel des Invalides, 
of an old soldier named Kolombeski, born in Po- 
land, and who is said to be one hundred and twenty- 
six years of age. This man, who held the rank of 
@ non-commissioned officer, was born at the com- 
mencement of the reien of Louis XV., and assisted 
in the wars against Frederic the Great. He was 
present at the battle of Fontenoy. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution of 1793 he was too 
old to serve. He was ninety years of age at the 
fall of Napoleon. He has seen ten forms of govern- 
ment in France.—Paris Paper. 


Tur Crry Arricte.—A well-known Alderman 
was taken to see the Hippopotamus. He looked at 
it intently for a quarter of an hour, and then burst 
out of his reverie with the following remark :-—‘ [ 
wonder what sort of soup it would make !”—Punch. 
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PuiLosopuEns have, from time to time, amused 
themselves and the world by definitions of what man 
is, distinctively from other animals. It seems to 
have been a desideratum with the savans of all ages 
and of all countries to find some few words which 
would sufficiently clearly define man from the other 
individuals of animated nature; and some of the 
results have been not a little curious. 

For a long time it was thought to be a very. feli- 


citous thing to define man as ‘t A Cooking Animal,’*| 


upon thesupposition thatit was to him peculiar to cook 
his food; but a Frenchman declares that, in a lonely 
region of the Brazils, he came upon four monkics,’ 
who were deliberately. roasting chestnuts by the 
remains of a fire that had been left by the Indians; 
so it will no longer do to define man to be a Cooking 
Animal. 

The learned Le Coras said that man was. the 
only animal who laughed: but that isa very doubt- 
ful fact, and is even disputed by the commonest say- 
ings among the people; for have there not been 
facetiz even in our own pages, that were enough to 
make a cat laugh? Another sage, who had suffered 
somewhat in that line, defined man to be a borrow- 
ing animal, Others, with a cynical philosophy, 
have asserted that man is the only animal that cheats ; 
and, with rather a limited idea of generalities, an old 
writer has said that man is the only animal in crea- 
tion that ever could have thought of an umbrella, 
and would fain call us the Umbrella Animal. 

Setting aside all these definitions as more or less 
defective, we are inclined to think that it is a matter 
of impossibility, in a few words, to define what 
human nature is; but if we Say that the more ex- 
perience any one has in the world the more clear 
it will become to him that man is a selfish animal, 
we shall not be far from the truth. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all general rules ; 
andif we define man to be the most seltish of animals, 
we do not mean thoroughly to confound with the 
selfish portion of humanity those pure and gentle 
natures that are as free from such leaven as an 
angel can be of stock-jobbing. It is no part of our 
intention in these few necessarily brief remarks to 
enter at large into the question of the. selfishness of 
human nature. That is a subject that has been 
treated upon at quite sufficient length, long before 
our time, to satisfy the most determined cynic; but 
there is one phase of the selfishness of human nature 
that is so superficial, and of such every-day occur. 
rence, that it forms an amusing subject of inquiry to 
notice it. We are convinced that by so noticing it 
we shall furnish those who have been, or affected to 
be, so amazed at the patience of this nation under 
its social abuses, with a reason for that seeming 
patience that they have not thought of. 

The moment a2 man in England is doing weil, let 
his success be of what complexion it may, injurious 
or beneficial to the nation, he has but one cry, and 
that is, ‘Be Quiet !” 

It is nothing new to remark that success hardens 
the heart, and that the more a man has the less he is 
indlined to pity those who have nothing ; but it cer- 
tainly is ludicrous to see the agony of spirit into 
which the well-to-do people of this country fall if 
those who are not well-doing show any symptoms 
of impatience under their lot. Nothing makes a 
man in this country such a lover of order,” as it is 

valled, as his own personal suecess—nothing. makes 
wv map so strongly suspect that 
“There is something rotten in the state,’ 


as his failure. If a tradesman is succeeding in busi- 
ness, all he wants is for everybody to Be Quict while 
he is making money ; and he becomes a stout and zea- 
lous partizan of things as they are, and with an inordi- 
nate selfishness, will not see that anything is amiss 
while he is doing well. He forthwith has the 
greatest horror of anything m the slape of popular 
commotions. Be Quiet, is his motto, andheis ever 
ready, to the extent ot his ability, to keep everybody 
down. Leta man who has been an arch-agitator 
all his life but drop into some snug sinecure, and 
forthwith he wonders what is the matter with peo- 
ple, and bellows out, “ Be Quiet!” If a lawyer 1s 
fattening on the rank abuses of the legal system of 
this country, his cry is, ‘ Be Quiet!” Any man who 
has more to lose than he can conveniently put into 
his pocket, joins in the cry of ‘* Be Quiet!” Societies 
are formed for the purpose of giving prizes to the 
poor in proportion to the length of time that they 
have been quiet ; and efforts are made by the legis. 
lature to amuse the people, after their working 
hours, by providing for them parks and washing- 
tubs, solely to keep them quiet. 


In fact, the one prevailing terror—the nightmare 
and the daymare, likewise—of those who are doing 
well, is, that those who are not, will disturb them in 
their prosperous progress, It was this feeling that 
got up the special-constable demonstration on the me- 
morable 10th of April. The shopkeepers, the Go- 
vernment Employees, the fundholders, the small pro- 
‘prictors—all rose en masse to make the people Be 
Quiet! while they were doing well. An English- 
man cares no more for the abuses of Government 
than he does for the weather in Pekin, as long as he 
is doing a thriving business ; and hence is it that in 
this country—for it is a thriving country, after all— 
there will always be one strong party on the side of 
order, which means Be Quiet! 

That this is an inordinate picce of selfishness, we 
trust no thinking persop will deny. Surely, if a 
man is himself doing weil, that ought not to have the 
effect of closing his heart and his understanding 
against all the evils that keep down others in the 
social scale. Such men, with the extended means 
and the increased weight which their position gives 
them in the country, ought to be the men who take 
the pioneer-position in euforcing those reforms 
which would do good to all, and ultimately redound 
to their own advantage. But no; an English shop- 
keeper never looks beyond his day-book and ledger. 
“Malk of taxes!” said one, the other day, and he 
was amember of a profession that required some 
education and intellect. ‘ Lalk of taxes! 1 should 
like every one who starts in my business to haye to 
deposit five hundred pounds in the Bank of England 
first, as that would keep out adventurers!” 7. ¢., 
that would prevent many honest, talented men from 
competing with him. Another shopkeeper, perhaps, 
vends some article of luxury that men only think of 
indulging in when their minds are in a state of 
luxurious ease, and with him the cry of ‘¢ Be Quiet !” 
is quite a frantic one, and he will be a ready sup- 
porter of any social atrocities, provided his business 
is notinterfered with. We are confident that the well- 
to-do shopkeepers of London would not lose one after- 
noon’s cringing business at the carriage-doors of the 
aristocracy, to carry out the greatest reforms that the 
state is susceptible of for the multitude. It was but 
the other day that the Times newspaper tauntingly 
advised all young men who were dissatisfied in this 
country to goto California—the region of fever and 
of assassination—the glittering delusion that, like 
the mirage in the desert, keeps the vision of promise 
to the eye to cheat it to the hopes. ut, then, the 

Timesis doing well, and those who are not cosy and 


“my recent residence at Athens. 


comfortable in the world neither buy it, nor adver- 
tise in its golgotha of a supplement. Go to California 
—or anywhere—to the deuce with you, if you are 
not well-doing—or if you won't go, Be Quiet! That 
is the language used, virtually, ; 

All this is very sad, for the poor and the lowly 
cannot achieve reforms. Help them a little, ye rich 
and prosperous, lest they get tired of Being Quiet, 
and you find them one day up and stirring. 


MOONLIGHT IN THE TROPICS. 


A mooxticnt night within the tropies exceeds, 
in brillianey and in beauty, a moonlight night any- 
where else. ‘There is a softness as well as a splen- 
dour about it, which is peculiar to itself; a mellow 
brilliancy, which almost transcends description. 
Indeed, as it was in this part of my journeyings that 
my attention began to be attracted by the loveli- 
ness of the tropical nights, this seems the proper 
place for recording my impressions regarding them, 
Whether on land or at sea, the scenery of the tro- 
pics on a moonli¢ht night is singularly beautiful; 
to my taste, infinitely more so than it is by day. 
On land, the brillianey of the moon and stars is 
such that every leaf, and tree, and flower, seems 
bathed in floods of liquid light; a light so clear, 
and at the same time so mellow, and so soft, that 
the outline of the hills and other objects appear to 
be defined almost with greater distinctness than 
when they are viewed by day. At sea, particularly 
with such hill-crowned islands as St. Lucia, Mar- 
tinique, Dominica, Montserrat, or St. Kitt’s, &c., 
in near view, the scene is one still more lovely. 
The vast unfathomable sea, fit symbol of eternity, 
lying around you, cither sunk in deep repose, or up- 
heaving its vexed wayes—in the one case a mirror 
for a thousand starry worlds, in the other a spark- 
ling ocean of fire—the summits of the land illu- 
minated and surrounded by a kind of halo: the 
scene has with it all the beauty of a northern moon- 
light night, and many beauties besides, peculiar to 
itself. A single fact will best illustrate the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere and tie greater prominence 
and brillianey cf the stars consequent thereupon. 
Oft when in Antigua, and also in the other islands 
of the West Indian seas, have I observed and called 
attention to the fact, that, in certain positions of 
the planet Venus, she was seen under a crescent 
form like a small moon, and eniitting or transmit- 
ting, in the absence of the moon herself, a quantity 
of light which made her by uo means an insufficient 
substitute.—Buirds Travels. 


TuRKS AND GreeKxs.—The slow and heavy oxen, 
that commonly draw the carriages, do not differ 
more from the agile horses of Attica than do the 
Yurks from the Athenians, a contrast by which £ 
was, no doubt, the more impressed on account of 
In place of the 
onerry laugh, the flashing eye, and the elastic gait, 
there was in each Turk whom I met an expression 
of melancholy self-possession, which could hardly 
have been more pronounced had he been invariably 
under the influence of opium. In place of billiards 
or dice, or any active game, the everlasting pipe, 
Jong or short, crooked or straight, was the resouree 
of those who had no other occupation, and of many 
who had. Buying and selling, bargaining and con- 
yersing, seemed to be carried on in a state of som- 
nambulism. Pleasure itself seemed a serious thing, 
and conserve of roses was handed to the customer 
with an air of heavy sedateness. ‘+ Hat,” seemed 
the silent address of the Mussulman,. ‘ eat, O true 
believer, before you die.”—Aubrey de Vere. 

Frencw Turarrrcats.—At the Théatre Histo- 
rique, Alexandre Dumes has caused to be served up 
a melodrama of the good old orthodox murder 
school: for example, 1st tableau: The villain and 
lero of the piece kills a monkey, a pollparrot, a 
lizard, a tiger, and two tiger-cubs. 2nd tableau : he 
kills a wild boar. 3rd: he robs and kills several 
men, women, and children. 4th: he kills a woman 
behind the scenes. 5th: he kills a woman on the 
stage. 6th; he attemps to killa man, but the vie- 
tim escapes. 7th: he drags a corpse out of a tomb. 
Sth: he kills his wife and two children. 9th: he 
does not appear, being probably in his dressing-room,” 
taking refreshment. 10th: he tries to kill several 
people. Jith: he gets killed himself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THe GIPSY’S CAMP BY THE .BROOK.—THE CONSUL- 
TATION. 


Leavine Dick, the coffin-maker’s apprentice, to 
his felicitations upon the success of his attachment to 
the fair Susan, and leaving the orphans at Larchins 
—their friends and their persecutors—for a brief 
space, we now conduct the reader to a ruder scene 
than has, as yet, been brought before his mental 
vision. in this narrative. 

_ Mention has already been made of the hollow by 
the brook, where the Jate Colonel Danvers had been 
in the habit of allowing the gipsies to pitch their 
tents ; and it is to that spot now that we would con- 
duet the reader. 

The time is two hours before midnight, and a late 
moon is just. rising with a faint glow of mysterious 
light from the south-east. The spot is one of singu- 
lar beauty, where the wandering tribe, availing itself 
of the permission given by Sir William Watson and 
Lionel, as in old times, pitched its tents. 

There was an eminence, crowned with firs, and its 
grassy slope was dotted with the chestnut and the 

oplar. At the bottom of this eminence there ran 
a little brawling stream, which went by the not very 
precise name of The Brook, and which, after taking 
its course along a wilderness of small wood, spread 


itself out into a little lake, over one part of which. 


there was thrown a rustic bridge, and then narrow- 
ing, it plunged into a preserve, and was lost amid 
the tangled brushwood of the spot. It was upon the 
skirt of this copse, or preserve, that the gipsies had 
fixed their rude tents. 

_A horse, and two miserable-looking asses, cropped 
the sweet verdure by the bank of the little lake; and 
from a fire made of decayed leaves and dry sticks, 
compacted together as closely as they could be 
placed, there arose a column of faint blue smoke, and 
now and then a mass of sparks, and a flickering, 
uncertain flame, that for a moment or two lit up 
the swarthy faces around it, and played with an un- 

certain radiance upon the coarse canvass of the 
well-patched tents, and upon the glassy surface of 
those inlets of the little lake that were unrufiled by 
the onward current of the stream. 

The soft moonlight was beginning to touch the 
tops of the trees, and to spread a film of sweet light 
over the green sward. In a little time the lake 
would be a sheet of glistening silver, and even the 
rude tents of the gipsies would be lent a rare beauty 
for a time. 

Upon the summit of the eminence, among the fir- 
trees, but so situated that the best of the view from 
it was not closed up, was a rustic seat, upon which 
the Master of Larchins liad been in the habit, on a 
summer evening, of sitting with a tranquil delight, 
and looking around him on his pretty domain. 

‘Lhere Minna, when quite a child, had often 
climbed her father’s knee, to bring him fresh daisies 
and the golden-cupped flowers from the hill-side, 
and there the youthful Lionel had hstened to the 
tales of foreign lands, which the Colonel’s memory 
was amply stored with. 

_ The rustic seat was now occupied very differently. 
A swarthy gipsy, whose dark eyes flashed in the 
night air, and whose tattered garments fluttered in 
the breeze, sat upon the seat. A few paces from 
him stood a tall, stout man. The latter was speak- 
ing; and, by the attitude of the gipsy, it was evident 
that he took more than common interest in what the 
other was saying. . 7 : 

- We may as well state'at once that the man who 
was speaking was no other than Migsley, who had 
Bayes so conspicuous a part in the workshop of Mr. 
‘Nipps, upon the occassion of the deserter claiming 
Dick’s protection. The gipsy was the most influential 
man of the tribe to which he belonged, and of which 


the little party by the brook was but a fragment. ‘The | 
main body was at a considerable distance from that | 


spot. 

: Migsley spoke in a voice that sounded as though 

he had been rather irritated by some previous 

remark. of the gipsy. 
“Methinks, anda, you are singularly thin- 

skinned upon this matter. Plunder is plunder, let 


peewee 


it come from whom it may, or from where it may, 
and that I thought was well known, at any rate.” 

‘To you, yes,” said the gipsy. 

“And to you ?” r 

“No, There you are wrong, Migsley. It is not 
known to me, nor is it known to my people.” 

“ Indeed !” 

‘T understand the taunt, and I know how to 
value it,” said the gipsy. 

‘* Come — come,” said Migsley, ‘we won't 
quarrel about the affair, come what may of it, old 
friend. I propose it to you because I think it a 
good job, and as we have worked together once or 
twice before.” 

“What,” said the gipsy, speaking with anima- 
tion, and raising his hand in an oratorical attitude— 
““what is it that you do exactly propose? You 
have been speaking doubtingly to me, and dealing in 
obscure hints of I know not what. I tell you, 
Migsley, that I will not guess at your meaning. 
If you want to lay any proposal before me or my 
people, you shall speak out freely.” 

‘““ Oh, you know well enough.” 

** T will not know.” 

“Very, well, then, I will speak out, and you 
shan’t have to say that Joe Migsley—or Diek 
Migsley—or anything else that you like to call me, 
or I like to call myself—was afraid to say what he 
meant. Come off that seat, and I will partly show 
you what I mean.” 

The gipsy rose, and Migsley took him by the 
arm; and then pointing in the direction to’ the 
right of where they stood, he said— 

“Do you see how the moonlight is sweeping over 
yon windows ?” 

“Tdo. The cold beams love the clear crystal, 
and make good companionship with its glittering 
surface.” 

“Well, that may be, or it may not. I don’t 
pretend to know one way or the other; but per- 
haps you know as well as I do that those windows 
belong to the old mansion at Larchins. Is it 
not so?” 

Rl se 

‘“ Well, the Colonel is dead—the Colonel who was 
as kind to you and your people as needs be, I say, 
he is dead; but in the old house there is rare old 
plate—gold, too. Ha! ha! we don’t do him any 
harm now by touching it. Do you understand me 
now ?” 

‘J will not. Goon.” 

‘“Pshaw! What is the meaning of this? Have 
you a constable hidden behind the nearest tree 
that you want me to speak out so plainly that he 
may hear, and come forward at the trial with his— 
‘My lord and gentlemen of the jury, I heard him 
plan the robbery ?’ Is that it?’ 

** You know it is not so,” said the gipsy gently. 

‘Well, then, whether it be so or not, I tell you 
that I propose to rob Larchins. Is that clear 
enough for you?” 

“Ttis; and I tell you, and clearly, then, that I 
will not make one in the deed of robbing Larchins. 
Is that clear enough for you ?” 

** Oh, quite, Master Zanda. I crave your pardon. 
I did not really know that you had so many 
serpples.”” 

‘“ fark you, Migsley. You do not belong to 
our people, but you came among us with a piteous 
tale, and petitoned that we would let you live with 
us. We rather endured your society than liked it. 
Yet we did not like to cast you forth. We did 
not attempt too curiously to inquire what were the 
crimes that had made you an alien from your own 


people.” ; 
‘ Crimes ?” 
‘‘Yes, crimes. They were not virtues, I 


presume ?” 

“ Oh, well, go on—go on.” 

“JT mean to do so. I say, we endured your 
society ; but you have grown in insolence. I tell you 
now to beware, for you do not know the true 
gipsy.” 

““T rather flatter myself I do,” said Migsley, 
with a brutal laugh. “I ought to know the true 
gipsy by this time.” 

“Tf you do then, you ought to know that there 
are two things that the true gipsy never forgets,” 

“ And what may they be ?” 

“Oblivion may come over his passions — his 
affections may fail him, and stark disease may settle 
at his heart; but the true gipsy never forgets an 
injury, nor a kindness.” A 

‘You don’t say so?” 

The ‘tone of bantering in which Migsley pro- 
nounced these last words was so offensive to the 


& 


gipsy, that he at once turned upon his heel, and be- 
gan rapidly to descend the hill. Migsley was ap- 
prehensive that he had gone too far in the matter, 
and he hurried after him, calling out in a subdued 
tone, so as not to make any alarm— 

“Zanda! Zanda! I say, don’t take a rash word or 
two amiss. J have not told you all. Only listen to 
me, and J will then, no doubt, take your advice ; 
for J admit that you are keener in judgment than I 
am. Don’t run off so. Let me yet have a few 
words with you.” 

“Quickly, then,” said the gipsy, as he suddenly 
turned and flung the ragged end of his mantle over 
his shoulder. ‘* Quickly then.” 

** As quick as you like,” said Migsley. ‘I only 
wanted to tell you that I should not have thought 
of this robbery affair, but that the property had got 
into bad hands. ‘That was all.” 

‘When the sire dies the son succeeds,” said the 
gipsy; ‘‘and we know him to be a youth of rare 
virtue. le has been in our tents in old times, when 
he was a gentle boy, and he has not disdained to 
break bread with the wandering people.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Migsley, rapidly, ‘‘ that’s 
the very thing; but they tell me the old man has 
disinherited him and his sister.” 

“ What! The blue-eyed child they called 
Minna ?” 

“The same. For something or for nothing, I 
know not what, the old man has left all he had in 
the world to a woman they call Cousin Cecil, so 
that it is not like taking anything from those who 
have been kind to you or to your people, for us to 
find a way into Larchins, and lay hands on some of 
its valuables. I tell you I have got all the news 
in the village. The property in the old house is now 
anybody’s or nobody’s; and when setted, it will be, 
they all say, in the worst hands that ever held it. 
Do you understand all that ?” 

“T do, and yet I will not doit. I wash my hands 
of the deed. I banish the suggestion from my mind, 
and will have no act or part init. We have eaten 
of the bread that came from Jarchins—we have 
drunk of the pure water that gallops through yon 
brook, and we have pitched our tents in the soft 
shadow of its trees: our hands would turn red, 
indeed, were we to raise them in violence against 
its hearth. It must not be.” 

** And so you won't ?” 

* And so I will not, nor will any of mine.” 

“Then, at a word, I give it up,” cried Migsley. 
“J give up the job, and f[ feel all the lighter at the 
heart that [doso. ‘To tell the honest truth, I did 
not much like it; but yet it did seem to be such a 
lucky chance, that I could not help mentioning it. I 
give it up at once. Give me your hand, Zanda— 
give me your hand—I tell you | give it up.” 

The gipsy folded his hands up in his mantle. 

“Tt is not the custom of our people,” he said. 
‘¢ Farewell !” : 

Without, then, waiting for another word from 
Migsley, he rapidly descended the hill, and dis- 
appeared among the tents. he discomfitted 
robber stood for some three minutes or so with his 
arms folded across his breast, gazing after the gipsy ; 
and when he could no longer see the dusky form, 
he stamped upon the earth violently, and cried— 

“Doit! Yes, I will do it, if all the gips that 
ever were, or that ever will be, were to rise up be- 
fore me and say ‘Hold!’ Do it? ay, that I will! 
Ha, ha! The gipsy’s scruples! Ha, ha! Good! 
That is good! Do it? Yes I will, Master Zanda, 
in spite of you, and of all your tribe. ut yet Lam 
sorry I spoke of 1t to the copper-complexioned rascal 
—very sorry. They will keep a watch upon me now. 
There’s not one of them that I can trust. They 
hang together like a lot of thieves on one string. 
Confound the fellow! Who would have thought 
it, now? Why they tell me in the village that 
Larchins is a mine of silver plate—that you meet 
with things rich and rare at every turn ; and here 
am I as poor as Job, and certainty not a hundreth 
part so patient. I will do it: { make that de- 
termination; but Imust have some sort of help. I 
don’t like the job single-handed. No, no—that 
won’t do. I like a pal, if it be but to say a word 
to in the dark—I—1] never fancy going on any- 
thing alone.” 
Migsley flung himself on the seat that had been 
abandoned by the gipsy; and with his chin resting on 
his hand, he gave himself up to thought for some 
few minutes; then he suddenly rose, and clapping 
his hands together, he cried— 

“JT have it! Ihave it!” 

That the housebreaker had thought of some plan 
by which he could carry out his views, with regard 
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to the robbery at Larchins, was quite apparent, 
and by the haste with which he approached the 
gipsy encampment, one would be apt to think 
that he had hit upon some strong inducement by 
which he could get that singular people to join him 
in his nefarious proceedings; but such was not the 
case. Migsley made his way to atent that was some 
little way apart from the others, and at the door 
of which a woman sat huddled up, nursing an 
infant. 

“Well, Liza,” said Migsley, ‘‘ how fares it with 
the little one?” 

‘“¢ Dying.” 

“Don’t say that. While there is life, you know, 
there is hope. Is he still in the tent ?” 

Yes—Dying—dying !” 

The word now spoken seemed to have taken a 
hold of the gipsy-woman’s imagination, and it 
would not be shaken off. She rocked to and fro 
with the child in her arms, repeating it in a strange 
frenzied tone, and Migsley, after regarding her for 
a few moments in silence, passed her, and whistled 
a few clear notes at the opening of the miserable 
tattered tent. 

It was the deserter who peeped out from beneath 
the enclosure, and in an anxious voice, said— 

“Ts there any danger ?—Oh, hide me better than 
this—Is there any danger ?” ; 

““No. Come out, I want to speak to you, my Jad. 
All js safe enough. Just come with me on the hill- 
side.” 

With ascared and anxious look, the deserter fol- 
lowed Migsley, who, without casting another thought 
or look towards the mother and the child at the 
tent opening, strode on towards the hill. 

“T’m not sorry to get out of that,” said the de- 
serter, indicating the tent he had left by a move- 
ment of his head. ‘ It was dull work there. She 
would have me out about half an hour ago to look at 
the child.” 

‘Ah, I suppose it is going.” 

“Going! Why it was dead and stiff then; but 
she won't believe it. Itold her it was so; but she 
only raved at me in some of her outlandish Jan- 
guage that I didn’t understand. But are you sure 
there is no danger ?” 

“Not a bit. Come and sit down on the seat. 
‘We can talk quite freely here, you may depend; 
and the free open air is better on the hill side*here, 
than being half suffocated in the tent.” 

‘‘ T-believe you, itis. I feel as comfortable again 
in these highlows and velveteens, to what I did in 
the searlet trousers. It was a safe sell to go on 
wearing them, and I do begin to think I shall play 
the trick now, and get clear away from them.” 

“You will, if you trust to me, lad.” 

“Very well. I have trusted to you, and I will 
do so; but as for that boy at the undertaker’s, if 
I come across him again, Ill let him know what a 
rap on the head really means.” 

‘ Never mind him; but tell me, now, if you suc- 
ceed in getting clear off from the army, what do you 
mean to do?” 

** To do?—Umph—To do? Whya—a—well, to 
tell the truth, I haven’t thought of that exactly.” 

“Do you like hard'work and little pay ?” 

“Neither.” 

‘* Then you may starve, for there’s nothing else 
open to you unless, indeed, you and I could hit upon 
some plan that would put some money in our pockets 
that would last us for a time. ‘That would be the 
thing, would it not ?” 

‘“* {rather think it would.” 

‘Say you so?” cried Migsley, as he dealt the 
deserter a blow with the flat of his hand between 
the shoulders, that made him cough again, ‘say you 
s0? Why, then, I am just the man who can put 
you in the way of it. Sut hold, I am going too far. 
Perhaps you are rather particular ?” 


“J particular ? Not a whit— Not a whit. I never. 


was, and this is not the time for me to begin.” 

‘“* tlow true—how very true. Why, you have 
seen more of the world than J thought, after all. 
What would yousay, now, if I were to put youin the 
way of getting some twenty or thirty pounds easily 
in one night ?” 

“Oh, it’s a—a—” . 

“ Out with it, lad.” 

‘It’s a robbery, L suppose, then ?” 

“‘ Why, quizzical people would call it such, but, 
in reality, it is only taking, possession of some odds 


and ends that belong to nobody now in particular. 


The master of that large house you see yonder 
among the trees is dead. As far as I can hear, it 
ain’t rightly settled whose property the place will 
be; but whoever gets it will have a fine thing, and 


it don’t much matter whether that lucky individual 
has a silver spoon or two the less or not.. Now, do 
you understand me, Master Deserter ?” 

‘¢ Don’t call me that. It has a bad sound with it, 
anc you might rap it out at an odd time when you 
were not thinking. As for the—the little robbery 
affair— if it could be done quite safe, I have no great 
objection to it in any other point of view, you see.” 

‘*Safe!—why you have nothing to do but to take 
and have, I feel certain.” 

‘“‘ Oh, then, I come into the scheme at once.” 

‘“* Then that’s settled. Give me your hand, boy. 
Ah, that’s it. I—I like you somehow, Yes, I do 
like you. Who the deuce are you ?” 

“ They call me George.” 

“George, dothey? Well, I won’t be curious about 
you. You can tell me little or much of yourself as 
you like; but they shan’t hurt a hair of your head, 
George, if I know it, my boy.” —. 

“My history is soon summed up. I am a 
foundling.” j 

‘A fondling 2” 

‘“‘ No; quite the reverse. The deuce of any fond- 
ling I ever got. But the long and the short of it is, 
that I was found in a hedge by some travelling 
tinker, and he placed me, more dead than alive, on 
one side of his donkey. Iwas balanced by a pan 
of hot coals on the other side. ‘he poor devil 
brought me up in some sort of way, and at last he 
died, leaving me heir to the aforesaid pan of hot 
coals, a basket of tools, and a'couple of sheets of 
block tin, but I didn’t like the business.” 

“ Oh, you didn’t 2?” fy 

“Not I. It was too much—too much like work, 
in fact, so I threw away the whole kit for a crown, 
and when that was spent, I listed in the regimen 
that I hope never to see again.” 

“You didn’t like soldiering, then ?” 

“Like it? Oh, dear no; it was worse than 


a 


tinkering. You see, it was so—so regular-like, and - 


nochange. Oh, it didn’t suit mea bit, that it didn’t, 
and I made up my mind to leave it the very first 
opportunity.” 

“You did right, my boy. You did quite right. 
And now I hope and trust that we quite un- 
derstand each other. You and I will try our 
luck at yonder house. I will prowl about, and 
find out the best time to do it im. -It may be 
to-morrow night, or it niay be the next—f 
can’t take upon myself to say which; but I will 
let you know in time. You are quite safe in the 
meantime with the gips. They have taken you 
into theis tents, and they have eaten and drunk 
with you; so you are all right, so far as they are 
concerned; and all you have got to dois to show 
yourself as little as you can help in the day-time, 
though you need not keep yourself quite screwed 
up. It’s a capital thing you have come across me.” 

“If is, I rather think. That’s a pretty girl at 
the undertaker’s, though.” 

‘Bah! You have your own safety to look after, 
not the pretty girls. ‘here will be time enough for 
you to give an eye to them when you have plenty 
of money in your pocket, which you will have soon, 
or my name ain’t Migsley. Go to the tent again 
now, or where you like, so that you don’t ramble 
too far off, and get yourself into danger. I will see 
if I can’t pick up some more news about Larehins, 
and what is the state of affairs in the old crib.” 

‘‘ Good-night,” said the deserter ; ‘‘ I don’t fancy 
going back to the tent again. That woman will be 
plaguing one’s life out about her child. I?ll just 
take a stroll by the brook a little, and then see if I 


can’t. get a few hours sleep among the grass and) 


clover.” 

“Do so—good-night !” 

Migsley grasped the deserter’s hand, and wrung 
it affectionately. Then hastily dropping it, he 
darted off in the direction of Larchins. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DETAILS SOME CHANGES THAT TOOK PLACE AT 
LARCHINS. Ae 

THE morning dawned upon Larchins after that 
strange and eventful night, the particulars of which 
we have recorded, with cloud.and gloom. The 
rain pattered against the window-panes, and the 
tall trees bent and shivered in the gusty wind. 
Huge masses of clouds, big with showers, careered 


along the sky; and it was only now and then that | 


a little triangular glimpse of soft sunshine, like 
the eye of some fair angel peeping down upon the 
drenched earth, could be seen amid the rout of vapour 
that sailed between heaven and the rolling orb 


that makes ‘up the human home of man. 


“¢with all his trumpet. 


Sir William Watson was early afoot, and so 
was Lionel. They met in the old brexkfast-room ; 
and after a’ hearty shake-hands, the old baronet was 
about to say something, when the grinding of a 
carriage-wheels upon the drive without attracted his 
attention. Both Sir William and Lionel moved to 
the window, which commanded a view of the park, 
and they saw alighting from a chariot Mr. Greene, 
and then a small, elderly personage, with a prim 
pinched-up face, and attired in a suit of black that 
looked as though the tailor who made it had been 
woefully pinched for materials. This personage 
wore hair-powder, and a hat that had quite a 
clerical breadth of rim. In his hand he carried 
something that the Baronet declared to be a bugle- 
horn, japanned and lackered. — ae 

‘* Who on earth can this be ?” said Lionel. 

“Who?” shouted Sir William. ** Why, Double- 
day, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, and my 
co-executor, by all that’s ridiculous.” ais 

‘Tt must be the man.” 

‘“ Yes, my boy, and we shall soon find out what 
sort of stuff he is made of, I think. We will wait 
for him here, Lionel. Ah, and in good time, here 
comes my pretty Minna, so we shall all be together 
to hear what this Mr. Doubleday has to say.” 

Minna looked pale and agitated as she entered 
the room. ‘The events of the night had been, to 
her, spécially alarming, and it was no wonder that 
the remembrance of them in the morning robbed 
her cheek of its bloom. She, however, remained 
in the presence of her brother and of the Baronet, 
for she felt that while she was near them, she was 
not in want of protectors; gi canes 

“Sit down, my little dear,” said Six William 
Watson. ‘* Sit down. There’s nothing to be afraid 
of. Adzooks, Cousin Cecil now, I think, has more. 
need to fear than we.” Ns 

Solomon made his appearance at the door of the 
room, and giving his head and the thumb of his 
left hand a jerking movement towards the hall, he 
said— y F : i ) 

“Old gentleman come—along o’ Greene, the 
Lawyer.—Judge of men by company.” ; 
», Solomon turned to leaye the room, and stood 
face to face with Mr. Greene, who, with a bland 
smile, looked past him at Sir William Watson ; and 
then. when Solomon, with a grunt of dissatisfae- 
tion, passed him, he entered the room, saying— 

‘“‘T hope I find you all well. Allow me to intro- 


duce to you Mr. Doubleday, of the Inner Temple, 


Barrister at Law.’ ‘ ea iT 

The singular ape-like figure that Sir William 
Watson and Lionel had seen alight from the coach 
at the door, made his appearance, and executed a 
very odd kind of circular bow. Jt was not in the 
nature of Lionel and Minna to be otherwise than 
kind and courteous to astranger, so they both rose 
and bowed to the new comer. Sir William Watson, 
too, with all his strong feelings and prejudices, had 
a kind of glimmering idea that it was not the fault 
of Mr. Doubleday of the Inner Temple, Barrister 
at Law, that the late Colonel Danvers had made a 
foolish will; and he, too, bowed, saying in his 
hasty way— . : GF RRC Ue 

“« Glad to see you, Mr. Doubleday, although sorry 
for the geeasione at .4i ys i aeteetnem oo a 

Upon this, Mr. Doubleday at once disclosed to the 
wondering company the use and meaning of the 
machine he held in his hand, and which, as Sir 
William had said, Jooked like a bugle horn 
lackered and japanned, for he held it up to his ear, 
and when it was there placed, he looked like some 
gigantic specimen of an old masculine goat, such as 
you may meet with on the Welsh mountains at 
times. j 
Allow me to remark,” said Mr. Greene, ‘ that 
Mr. Doubleday is rather deaf, and that he is, there- 


| fore, under the necessity of using an ear-trumpet.” 


‘Oh, that’s it ?” said Sir William, and then raising 
his voice, he shouted,—‘t How do you do, sir?” | 
“J should not at all wonder,” replied Mr. 
Doubleday. ROT 9 anita 
“‘ Why he cant hear a word,” cried the Baronet, 
Hilloa! have you been 
long in this way ?” Ry ae gk ; 
“You will find it very difficult,’ said Mr. Double- 
day, with a smile. “The distance is great, and I 
don’t know of a precedent.” Nene ME, 
Sir William shook his head. Len de 
“A nice co-executor I have got,” he said. 
‘Why it’s as much use to talk to him as to the 
stone figure of What’s-his-name, that the poor 
Colonel stuck up in the lawn garden.” 
“He certainly is rather deaf,” said Mr. Greene, 


slight elevation of his eyebrows, and shake 
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-of his head; ‘ but it is a whisper close to the mouth 
of the ear-trumpet that he understands best.” 

» With this, Mr. Greene whispered into the 
‘trumpet— Te a ik Gi 


“‘ Allow me, Mr. Doubleday, to introduce you to. 


Sir William Watson, your co-executor.” 

~ Oh, thank you, you told me that before: J will 
be upon my guard.” : 

~"“ Upon his guard,” cried Sir William; ‘‘ what the 
deuce does he mean by being upon his guard, eh?” 
- Mi. Greene looked a little confused ; ‘but he 
whispered something else rapidly into the trumpet, 
upon which Mr. Doubleday nodded, and addressing 
the company generally, he said, in his sharp gar- 
rulous fone— “9 8 4a i 


~ -Thaveseen the will of the late Colonel Danvers. | 


It is quite correct. I merely came down to say that 
the necessary steps can be quickly taken, and the 
legatee placed in possession of the estate. It’sa very 
ordinary affair, very ordinary, indeed.” ~ i 
~~ “Ts it 1” roared Sir William. 
eartell you that it is‘ very extra—ordinary affair.” 
~~“ Well, of course, you must do what the law re- 
quires,” said Mr. Doubleday. PE eae p22 ace? 

“ But, sir, I can tell you that this will is a most 
iniquitous—no, I wont’ say that; but it is a most 
mistaken will, and has been procured by the most 
a means, sir, and Cousin Cecil knows that as 
well as I do; but all is fish that comes to her net, 
whether by fair means or by foul.” . 

Mr. Doubleday smiled blandly. ; 

“Thank you,” he said; ‘ I like a bit of fish very 
well, and am much obliged by the kind offer.” ~ 
“Upon my life,” ‘said Sir William, “this is 
quite enough to drive any one crazy. Solomon— 
Solomon !” aki tia i Sec PLRRIE e 
'-*Here you are, Sir William.” 

- “Go and try if you can rout up Cousin Cecil : 
she is wanted here, [ rather think: ' Before I leave 
this house, I should just like 'to ask her a question 
or two. Jlonly hope she has not caught a very 
slight cold by her last night’s perambulations.” 

~ “ Perambulations, sir?” said Mr. Greene. 

“Yes, sir,” roared Sir William. ‘+ Perambula- 
tions. When people’s consciences are disturbed, 
they walkin their sleep at times, and they say things 
that it would be just as well for them thatthey kept 
to themselves, sir; and, if I mistake not, Cousin 
Cecil will find it rather difficult to——” » 8 

*Can’t come—very ill,” said Solomon, popping 
his head into the room. S Herod 
» “ Which means, won’t come—rather afraid,” said 
SP AWithlia ween es at ak <i a 

“ Just so,” said Solomon. 

Lionel ‘now ‘rose. He had been conversing for a 
few moments with Minna in an under tone, and 
now his manner showed that he wished to say some- 
thing that was rather important. Mr. Greene looked 
a little alarmed, and Sir William was anxious. 
. “Speak out, my boy,” he said, ‘speak out. 
You are in your own house. Speak out, my boy.” 

~ “T mean to do so, sir. I hope that Iam in my 
own house, Sir William. “Only twenty-four hours 
ago, I was inclined to‘ bow with submission to my 
father’s wishes: It was his will that I should be 


deprived of my inheritance, and as the mere expres: | 


_ sion of his will, I submitted ; but since that time, I 
have found how his mind has been abused—how he 


has been grossly imposed upon to think me capable 


of acts from which { would shrink with horror, and 
which I behold with scorn. I have found, from in- 
disputable evidence—and I hold that evidence in my 
possession—that by the aid of the grossest and vilest 
forgeries, I have been calumniated to my father, and 
that it was under the impression that certain things 
had been done by me, that I never dreamt of doing, 
that he made the will which disinherits me, and 
would drive me ftom my home.” 
“But, my dear sir——_” said Mr. Greene. 
“ Silence!” eried Sir William. “ Be’so good as 
to hear him out, if you please, sir.’ ¢ ~ 
Mr. Greene whispered something energetically 
into the ear-trumpet of Mr. Doubleday, while Lionél 
Continied=— a4 6) SREY ube 
* Discovering all this—having the documentar 
proofs of it in my possession—I have gone throug 
a great alteration of opinion upon the subject; and 
with the same reverence for my father’s memory that 


Lever had, I say now, boldly, before you all, that 


I will dispute the will!” , 
_ Bravo!” eried Sir William. ; 
“J will dispute it inch by inch—word by word. 
Every energy I have shall be called upon to dispute. 


it, and to the last gasp I will fight for the truth, and 


for what would have been my father’s real wishes 
had he not heen most grossly deceived.” nee 


Seiten res ac 


“ Tg it, sir! Then I | 


| Solomon sprang into the room. 


“He disputes the will!” screamed Mr. Greene 
into the ear-trumpet of Mr. Doubleday, who calmly 
replied— Br 

‘Oh, yes: pay-all the bills. That’s right.” 

Sir William Watson rushed up to Lionel, and 
taking him by both hands, shook them till the slim 
figure of the young man swayed to and fro with 
his friend’s violence of satisfaction. 

“ That’s right, my lad,” he cried——‘‘ that’s right. 


‘Stand up for your own rights like a Briton.’ 


‘“* Let it be generally understood,” added Lionel, 
“that [have come to this determination after mature 
reflection, Ihave had all the still hours of the past 
night to think of it, and I am convinced that itis the 
most just and the most pious thing I can do, for the 
love of the memory of my father, to dispute that 
will, which was procured from him by fraud—by 
imposition of the vilest character, and by forgeries 
which I have in my possession.” ; 

‘“* My dear sir,” said Mr. Greene, with a depreca- 
tory look, ‘‘ you are really badly advised.” i 

“Tam not advised at all, sir; but I will be.” 

“ Allow me to state, that as the will of the deceased, 
‘per se, has no flaw upon the face of it, the courts will 
not look to antecedant circumstances connected with 
it—or rather, I should say, totally unconnected with 
it. It can only be looked upon as a document de 
jacto, you perceive, my dear sir; and my sincere 
advice to you is, really, not to embroil yourself in 
litigations, the consequences of which, allow me to 
Say, must really fall upon yourself.” - oe 


‘* No, they won't,” said ‘Sir William Watson. - 


“T stand at this boy’s back, and urge him on. J 
will supply him with ammunition, Mr. Greene. 
You Lawyer’s know pretty well what that means; 
and, alter all, there is such a place as Chancery.” ~ 

“ There is, indeed,” smiled Mr. Greene. “Iam 
really sorry to hear that there will be any litiga- 
tion about the aflair. JI was in hopes that it would 
be ‘all settled quite comfortably.” % 

“Yes, Mr. Lawyer Greene, but your notion of 
comfort and ours difier.” 

“ Well, well, if passion and—and aggravation—” 

‘* Hold, sir,” said Lionel ; ‘‘ there is neither pas- 
sion nor aggravation in my conduct ; nor is it from 
a grasping desire for wealth that [ make up my 
mind to fight for my inheritance. It is because I 
feel that 1 am resisting wrong, and that it is a 
duty I owe to myself, and to this helpless girl, to 
do so. I care not who knows my intentions. ‘his 
is my father’s house. A will has been procured 
from him by fraud. The proofs of that fraud are 
in my possession, and, therefore, I resist the will. 
Here I remain.” 

‘« Here ?” said Mr. Greene. 

“Yes, here. I will not give up my possession of 
the house. I hold it until the law either ratifies 
my title, or with a stronger arm than I can raise, 
forces me from it.” My father is no more, and I 
proclaim myself Master of Larchins. Solomon——” 
» “ Solo—mon!” shouted Sir William, in ‘such a 
voice, that even Mr. Doubleday heard him; and 
“Call all the 
servants together’ at once, Solomon, and ° bring 
them here.” oF hiss 

‘“« Good again,” said Solomon, and he rapidly dis- 
appeared. Bs , 

ey Oh, Lionel, Lionel!” said Minna, “you terrify 
me.’ 

‘* Nay, Minna, what is there to fear? Be calm, 
I pray you. All is well. I feel that it isa duty I 
owe to the memory of my poor father, to act in this 


way; and if the spirits of the dead have power to 


take cognisance of the acts of those whom they leave 
behind them, he now approves of that which I am 
doing.” a 

Solomon, at this moment, flung open the door, 
and exhibited a throng of faces, at its entrance, be- 
longing to the servants of the establishment. “Mr. 
Greene looked a little uneasy, and Mr. Doubleday 
kept turning the mouth of his trumpet about in all di- 
rections in the most ridiculous way imaginable, with 
the hope of catching a hint of what was going on. 
Lionel’s brow was flushed; and it was quite evi- 
dent that he had made'up his mind to a high pur- 
pose, as he advanced and spoke,— Me 

“You all know me. I have sent for you all to 
proclaim that I intend to hold my father’s home 
for myself and Minna. JI have taken possession of 
it, and [ mean to keep it. JI rely upon you all 
to aid and help me; and as Heaven hears me, I 
declare I will not part from my inheritance with« 
out a struggle. By falsehood, fraud, and such 
unheard-of villany as can scarcely be believed, 
my father was induced to make the will that placed 


' Cousin Cecil in the position of mistress here; but 


having the proofs of that villany, I dispute with her 
the position, and will hold my home.” , 

‘“‘ Hurrah !” shouted thejservants, and the sudden 
sound was so startling, that Mr. Greene slipped off 
his chair to the floor, and Mr. Doubleday dropped 
his ear-trumpet. / ‘ 

‘* Cousin Cecil !” shouted Solomon, *‘ who has been 
listening to it all at the top of the stairs!” ~ 
' The servants shrunk back, and Cousin Cecil, ele- 
gantly attired in a morning dress of delicate lilac 
and black satin, entered the room. The handker- 
chief—the eternal piece of gauzy cambric, and be- 
hind which she frowned, or smiled, or bit her lips, 
or looked diabolical or placid, as the case might be 
—was inher band. Her entrance was greeted with 
a solemn silence. sri cH 

‘““Tll though I am,” she said, ‘very ill, indeed, 
I felt that it was my duty, as early as possible, 
to come to you, Lionel, and you, dear Minna.” © 

Minna shrank back from her touch, and clung to 
her brother. 

‘* And you, my much respected friend, Sir William 
Watson,” continued Cousin Cecil. , 

““ Bee to decline the acquaintance, 
Sir William. 

Cousin Cecil covered her face, for a moment, 
with the handkerchief; but it was only for a mo- 
ment, and when she uncovered it, a faint and gentle 
smile played upon her lips, and putting a look, 
such as some saintly piece of injured mnocence 
might wear, she said:— 

‘Ah, me! it is a sad thing to inherit the goods 
of this world, for from that moment a host of foes 
rise up, and the hearts we thought all our own, be- 
come estranged from us. But it isa duty—a solemn 
and affecting duty—that I owe to myself and to the 
dear child of that best of men, who is now no more, 
and who has thought me worthy to possess his little 
property, to say what I have risen from asick couch 
to say.” nae 
“Keep up your spirits, madam,” said Sir Wil- 

iam. 

‘* Nay, let her speak,” said Lionel. 

‘* How kind,” said Cousin Cecil. ‘ He will per- 
mit me to speak, and yet I feel scarcely able—a 
faintness is upon me—my feelings are—are——” © 

““ Why, you have had up one bottle of brandy 
already this morning,” said Solomon. / 

Cousin Cecil again covered her face for a moment 
with her handkerchief, during which ‘time Lionel 
motioned to Solomon and the servants to withdraw, 
which they all did, and the door was closed upon 
the rather oddly assorted party in the breaktast- 
room of Larchins. 

‘‘ Nothing,” said Cousin Cecil, with the same sad 
and dreamy-looking smile upon her face that she 
must have well practised beforehand; ‘ nothing 
shall induce me to do what’ is not right and con- 
sistent with gentle feelings. Oh, Lionel—(Lionel 
shook his *head) my dear Minna—(Minna looked 
another way) and you, Sir William—(the Baronet 
thrust his hands into his pockets and looked up to 
the ceiling) I shall soon be able to convince you 
that in me you have a true and kind-hearted friend. 
Bless you all! ‘Lionel, it is true that by your 
father’s will—oh, how I prayed to him to alter it, 
and leave you all, and me the fifty-two pounds 
a-year—it is true, I say, that you are disinherited ; 
but of me you shall have the means of living like a 
gentleman. I will make up your income to five 
hundred per annum; and as my dear Minna, bless 
her, was specially lett to my kind care, I will let 
her have a similar sum, so that with a thousand 
a-year, while you.live, I hope that you will both 
feel as happy as possible ; and that you will, after 
all, admit that Providence does better for us than we 
can do for ourselves, which is a delightful feeling.” 

“ Oh!” said Sir William. 

““T dare say, too,” added Cousin Cecil, “that 
theré are many little things about the house that, 


madam,” said 


from old associations, you would like to have, 


both of you; and all such you can take. Oh, 
what a pleasure it will be to me to see you 
cultivating the sensibilities and the affections. And 
now, Sir William, and you, my dear Minna, and 
you, Lionel, I trust that we are all friends again?” 

“But, my dear madam,” said Mr. Greene, “to 
give away a thousand a-year upon a pornt of 
feeling—really 1” ae Mesias ; 

“Nay, Mr. Greene, it 1s because it is a point of 
feeling that I find it a joy to do it. 

“But allow me to speak to Mr. Doubleday, 
madam. Allow me to say a word or two to that 
gentleman.” ; speci, 

“+ All this,” said Lionel, calmly, ‘‘ is quite unneces- 
sary. I utterly and entirely, for myself and sister, 
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refuse this compromise. I intend to hold posses- 
sion of Larchins as long as 1 ean, and to dispute the 
will.” 

‘“ Sir!” said Cousin Cecil. 

“Madam,” said Lionel. “ You no longer behold 
in me the yielding youth, who, full of grief for his 
father’s death, will allow any one to trample upon 
his rights. The grief remains, but it does not swal- 
low up all other proper feeling. I tell you, Cousin 
Cecil, that I know you.” 

“ You—you know me?” 

‘‘ Yes, for the fiend in human shape that you are. 
I know now that it was you, or by your means 
and machinations—Heaven help the sordid wretch 
who aided you!—that my father’s mind was abused 
by forged letters—that he was made to pay thou- 
sands under the impression that I, to support my 
criminal extravagance, ‘had used his name and 
credit. I know all that now” 

Cousin Cecil tried to exchange a rapid look with 
Mr. Greene, but that ornament of the law would 
not have it, and coolly looked out of window. 

“Tsay I not only know all this, Cousin Cecil,” 
continued Lionel, * but I have the proofs in my 
possession. Asis the case with all villanous pro- 
jects, there was in this the great indiscretion of 
not getting possession again of the papers by which 
my father’s ear was abused, and my ruin believed 
to have been consummated. I have those papers, 
Cousin Cecil; to your confusion, I have them; 
and already your guilty soul brings flushes to 
your face, and blanches your cheeks. You already 
tee]——_”’ ; 

‘Oh, this is too absurd,” said Mr. Greene. 

“ Much—much!” faltered Cousin Cecil, as she 
sunk into a chair, and covered over her head and 
face both with the handkerchief. 

‘Tt is impossible, Mr. Danvers,” cried Mr. 
Greene, ‘‘for any one to sit still, and hear an 
amiable and accomplished lady spoken to in such 
a way as this.” 

‘St is very chivalrous of you, sir,” said Lionel 
to Mr. Greene, “to come to the rescue of your 
client. I do not accuse you of being her accom- 
plice in this most infamous transaction.” 

‘ You had better not—” 

‘‘T know that, sir. There is a law of libel in 
this country ; therefore, I will not say you are 
the man; but I will have you out of this house, for 
fear you should be. Solomon!” 

‘* Here ag’in,” said Solomon. 

‘Turn this man out at once, and see him clear 
of the premises.” 

‘“‘ How dare you?” shouted Cousin Cecil, spring- 
ing to her feet—‘t how dare you order my Attorney. 
out of this house—my home?” 

“ And I give you twenty-four hours to pack up 
what belongs to you, Cousin Cecil,” added Lionel ; 
“ and at the end of that period you shall go.” 

“J will not go! My. Greene, get help. Give 
anything for a force sufficient to get possession of 
Larchins, and turn these people out of it. This is 
too much! Insolence !” 

“Guilty!” said Sir William, pointing into 
Cousin Cecil’s face with his finger. ‘ Guilty— 
guilty!” 

“Mr. Greene, do you hear me? I give you my 
orders, sir.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“That will do,” said Solomon, as he caught the 
Attorney round the waist, and carried him out of 
the room. 


“ Hurrah !” shouted Sir William.  ‘*T will send 
for my own Lawyer from London. He ain't half 
such a rogue as Greene, and is as clever again. 
What the deuce shall we do with Doubleday ?” 

‘Help! help!” cried Cousin Cecil, flying to the 
bell-rope, and pulling it so vehemently that down it 
came in her hand. ‘Help! help! I will have 
youall turned out! Oh, you have come, have you? 
Now, servants, turn these people out of the house. 
I am mistress of Larchins, as you all weil know, 
for you heard your master’s will read. "Turn them 
out at once, I say!” 

“ Guilty!” said Sir William, and the servants 
looked at each other, and smiled. 

Cousin Cecil dropped into a ¢hair, and drummed 
her feet on the ground. 

“ Let’s leave her to have a consultation with old 
Doubleday,” said Sir William ; ‘ and, do you hear 
all you fellows ?—Cousin Cecil will leave the house 
in twenty-four hours : so take care of the spoons !” 


(To be continued.) 


THE MUMMY PIT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DIARY OF A QUEEN’S 
MESSENGER.” 


Ir did not happen very often that I had to make 
a journey to the east. ‘Twice only I was sent to 
Constantinople, and only once to Egypt. It is 
concerning that latter visit to the land of old world- 
wonders that. 1 am about to relate something which 
I think will entertain every reader, as much as it 
astonished me. 

After we had driven the French from Egypt, it 
became .an important consideration with our 
Government to cultivate as good an understanding 
with the rather doubtful authorites of that province 
as possible. A. general officer was residing in the 
valley of the Nile, upon some diplomatic service, 
and I was sent to him with rather an important 
sealed despatch. After narrowly escaping a couple 
of French Privateers, who might have been—there 
is no knowing, though, exactly—too strong for ‘the 
little ten-gun brig in which I was, I landed at 
Alexandria in safety, and anxiously inquired where 
J should find General B——. 1 was informed that 
he was at a town called Siout, near the western 
bank of the Nile, but a considerable distance along 
the shores of that stream. 

It was not for me to consider the difficulties or 
dangers of my route. I had to go, and it was quite 


‘as well for me to go with a light heart as a heavy 


one, although I was told, quite confidentially, by an 
English resident at Alexandria that there was no 
likelihood of my getting fifty miles inland, even, as 
the Arabs made a point of assassinating every 
European they came across, in consequence of the 
many indignities that had been put upon them by 
the French. 

‘“‘Good-by, sir,” he said, ‘*I do not expect to 
see you again; therefore, I will bid you adieu 
now; and if you would like to leave any letter or 
papers with me, I shall have great pleasure-in 


sending them to Europe by the earliest oppor-' 


tunity.” 
“SNo,” I said, “I am much obliged, but I 
will not meet evil half way in that fashion. If I 


fall, I fall. My friends know that my calling is | 


rather a perilous one, and so I must just take my 
chance. How does General B——, however, get 
on, if the locality be so dangerous ?” 

“Why, you know, he has a small force with him, 
and it is only by the utmost watchfulness that he is 
enabled to insure his safety from day to day.” 

“Very good. I can only make the attempt. 
Can you tell me where I can purchase a native 
horse 2” 

‘* Oh, yes, with pleasure.” 

_ Inthe course of two hours I was equipped for my 
journey. The horse was rather a poor, slippery-- 
looking animal; but I was assured that it was of 
the right sort to carry me over the loose shaky 
ground by the banks of the Nile; and with such 
arms and accoutrements as I thought would be the 
most serviceable to me, off I went. 

it is not for me, in this brief sketch of adventure, 
to say anything of the wonders of a past age, and a 
lost people, that I passed on my journey in that 
land of recollections of those who were the ancients 
of the ancients. ‘loo much has been. written 
already of Egypt and its marvels to render it ne- 


cessary that I should expatiate upon them. Suffice 


it to say, that by sunset I reached, without any 
adventure of great importance, a spot of country of 
arid and desolate appearance, generally; but in 
one part as wildly picturesque as any I had ever 
seen. 

Hither artificially, or from natural causes, the 
earth seemed to have tumbled up into hills—slopes 
and ridges, in most fantastical forms ; and here and 
there a group of tall cedars lent a gloomy grandeur 
to the scene, that it is impossible for me to convey 
an.idea of. My horse was wearied, and I propesed 
giving him a rest until midnight, and then pushing 
on again by the side of the stream—for I had yet 
far to £0. a 

It had been a part of my design upon leaving 
Alexandria only to stop at thoroughly desolate 
places, where there was little likelihood of m 
meeting with any of the marauders of the desert, 
who might think it worth their while to interfere 
with me; and this place appeared to be just the 
sort { had pictured to myself as. a desirable one to 
halt at. st ) 

Dismounting, I fixed a wooden peg in the ground 
as firmly as I could, and secured my horse to it, 
giving him scope enough; aud as there was sufii- 


| to the ground. 


cient herbage to enable him to pick up a supper, I 
then left him to his resources, and sitting down with 
my back to a’mound of earth, I spread out the con- 
tents of my knapsack. rte te, 

“This,” I said to myself, “is a quiet spot, at all 
events, and there don’t seem to be the least signs of 
any —— G 

Before I could get out another word, a very 
strange, unearthly kind of shriek or cry came upon 
my ears, and there dashed up to within about a dozen 
paces of where I was, a man on a horse. | It did rot 
take mea second glance to see that he was one of 
those wandering Nubians who lead a gipsy kind of 
life in the valley of the Nile, traversing, at times, 
the whole of Lower Egypt, and living by maraud- 
ing of any description. 

The strangest thing was that he did not seem to 
take any notice of me; but I thought that none 
were so. blind as those who would not see. - He had. 
with him a long slender spear of about fifteen feet 
in length, and that he cast up into the air an in- 
credible height, and caught it again in its descent, 
making again the same odd ery that had before 
startled me. ivi, 

I soon found that unintelligible as the cry was to 
me, it was not so to others, for before I could make 
up my mind to any particular course of action, this 
rather disreputable looking individual was joined 
by half a dozen more ragged rascals, likewise 
mounted and armed with long spears. ay 

Still they took no notice of me. , 

“This is odd,” I thought; ‘but as Iam a 
stranger, and as these very doubtful gentlemen may 
be considered as at home, I will not make any move 
to court their acquaintance first.” — 

With this resolve, I watched them with rather 
keen anxiety, and was amused at their proceedings. 

They dismounted, and picketed their horses much 
in the manner that I had done mine, and then col- 


‘lecting a few sticks, they by some sudden means 


set light to them, and had a fire, upon which they 
began to cook something, but what it was I could 
not form the least idea. It was very black, and 
they kept turning it over and over, and blowing the 
wood ashes off it. Two of them then suddenly 
went off at a running pace, and were away about 
ten minutes, during which time the others paid no 
more attention to me than as if I had been a stick 
or a disloged stone from a pyramid. When the two 
came back, I was rather, at the moment, surprised 
to see that they each had something over his shoulder 
that strongly resembled a human body swathed 
up in clothes. phigh 

I was not long kept in suspense or doubt concern- 
ing what they had been for. There was a Mummy 
Pit in the neighbourhood, and they had brought 
these two of the old world Egyptians from it ; but 
I did not at the moment know what they meant to 


| do with them. ‘That, however, they soon let me 


be informed of. . : 

With the short creese or half sword with its 
broad blade, that hung by their girdles, they cut up 
the mummies in a very workman-like manner, and 
placed the dismembered portions upon the fire, 
where they blazed and. crackled merrily enough, 
from the amount of bituminous matter used in their 
preparation. ig areas 4 

So much, thought I, for the cares and pains of 
ancient Egypt with its dead. Modern Egypt makes 
fire wood of a Pharaoh, and chops up without cere- 
mony a Cheops. RES 

It struck me that it would be best to go, so I 
rose accordingly, but had no sooner done so, than 
one of the dirty party by the fire made a strange 
kind of ery, and in an instant they were all.on 
their feet, and one of the long lances came _his- 
sing through the air, and passed my head so 
closely, that it was anything but pleasant. 

I am not very impatient, but I certainly did re- 
turn this by a pistol-shot that sent the rascal who 
threw the lance backward into the fire, and at the 


| same moment I stumbled over my knapsack and fell 


That fall saved my life, for all the other lances 
flew over me, and embedded themselves in the 
mound of earth immediately behind me. I had 
still another single pee and a pair of good double 
barrels, that I could depend upon ; so, finding that 
the enemy had thrown all their lances, I sprang to 
my fect and stood upon the defensive. With a yell 
of rage, they made a rush towards me. I fired’my 
single pistol in their faces, and then turned and fled. 
My object was to get upon as high ground as possi- 
ble, and then, armed as I still was, I did not feel at 
all inclined to consider my situation very desperate, 
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for I had every reason to believe that they had no 
fire-arms. : 

- I took my course right up the face of the hillock_ 
that was behind me, and, by great exertion, I sur 
mounted it before they could reach the spot that I 
had oceupied. When I gained the summit, I faced 
them again, and holding one of my double-barrels 
towards them, I eried out, quite forgetting that it 
was not very likely what I said would be intelligible 
to them— : 
 & Be off, 
out.” ae y 
- I then found that I had made one grand mistake 


you rascals, or I will blow your brains 


in leaving the spot I had occupied, for I gave them | 


the opportunity of recovering their lances again, 
which they plucked out of the bank. Seeing this, 
I fired again, and under cover of the discharge, 
backed from the side of the hillock. 

' Suddenly the ground slid from under me, and 
away I went headlong. The last thing I heard 
was a wild screaming shout fromthe Arabs, and 
then J felt myself going down, down, crashing and 
smashing, trto the Mummy Pit ! 

Some thousands of mummies were there, but 
my weight smashed them in all directions. The 
dust from the bones and the wrappers that enveloped 
them, rose in choking clouds: the broken coffins 
and the heaps of dead closed over me: I felt as if I 
‘were going down to the very centre of the earth, 
-and then that I was to be built in by mummies. 
With one despairing cry, I ‘gave myself: up for 
Tost. I think’I must have fainted, for I suddenly 
found myself feeling very ill, lying on my back in 
the dark, and something squeezing witir a ‘great 
weight upon my chest. I could only just faintly 
breathe. The reality of my situation flashed across 
my mind, and I asked myself— 

- “ How many mummies are between me and 
the top of the pit ?” 

I began to wonder how I could breathe at all ; 
and then when I found that I could just do so, I 
was afraid for some time to move lest [ should dis- 
turb the accidental arrangments of the mummies 
that admitted air to me through some crevice. 


' If I were to live for ages I should not forget | 
the dreadful sensation that came over me-in that | 
place ; and yet, was I to lie there and die? No, no! | 


At least, if behoved me to make an effort to save 
myself, 


- [moved a little, and a rattling sound convinced — 


me that the mass above me was not packed very 
close. I moved again, and then I heard a voice 
ery out in English— 

‘© Whoever it is, he is smothered by this time.” 

“No!” I screamed, and then sensation deserted 
me completely; and, so far asthe pangs of death 
went, I died, to all intents and purposes. 

*‘ Some more water over his face,” said a voice. 

I opened my eyes, and found myself delightfully 
cool and fresh. A crowd of people was about me, 
and the light of a torch gleamed in the night air. 
A man was slouching water on my face with his 
hand. 

*¢ Where am I now ?” I said. 

‘6 Why, its an Englishman !” eried a voice. 

“To be sure,” said I, ‘‘and you, too, you are 
English ?” so) 

Yes, lam General B——, and am travelling 

to Cairo, to see if there are any despatches for me.” 

_ Don't go,” said I, as I thrust my hand into the 
secret pocket close to my heart where I had the 
despatch; ‘‘there is your letter; Iam a king’s 
messenger. I suppose you dragged me out of the 
‘Mummy Pit, and there is your reward. I was 
going to Siout tosee you, but shall be glad enough 
to get back again now.” 

“Ah!” said General B——, “this is very well. 
I am quite delighted that I saw you go into the 
pit, and that my pa y chased away the Arabs.” 
- “And I,” said, I, “am much more delighted 
that you pulled me out of it. Pah! I shall not 
get the taste of the mummy dust out of my mouth 
for a month. Ree 


MR. GUTHRIE, THE SURGEON, IN SPAIN 


In August, 1808, the whole army, now collected 
under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
landed in Mondego Bay, and on the 17th of the 
month fought the battle of Rolica. The 9th and 
29th regiments furnished the greater part of the 


‘wounded, which for three days were almost en- | 


tirely under Mr. Guthrie’s care. On the evening 
@t the 20th, he rejoined the army, which gn the 21st 


ieee 


fought the battle of Vimiera. Inthe care of the 
wounded in this action he again took a principal 
part. His regiment, from the great loss it had sus- 
tained in these two actions, did not join the army 
under Sir J. Moore, but went again to the Bay of 
Cadiz. Myr. Guthrie was landed in charge of the 
sick of the whole corps, then under General 


Mackenzie, and thus gained a further knowledge | 


of the Spanish language, which, with the Portu- 
guese, he now spoke fluently. Returning to Lis- 
bon, he accompanied the army to the taking of 
Oporto; and two opportunities offered on the heights 
of Grijon, and nearer to Oporto, where some sharp 
skirmishes took place, of showing that he was 
quite ready to do the work of everybody, as well 
as his own, by doing that of staff-surgeon—the 
gentlemen who filled these offices being all in the 
rear, At the passage, of the Douro into Oporto, 
his readiness in speaking Portuguese induced some 
people in a country boat to take him and his horse 
over at the same time; he was, therefore, the only, 
mounted English officer on the field in front of 
Oporto—a circumstance which nearly cost him his 
life.. The French had fled with such rapidity from 
the town, that their baggage encumbered the 
streets, becoming the prey of the townspeople and 
some of the soldiery. : Delayed by this circumstance, 
Mr. Guthrie was separated from the troops, and was 
glad to place himself by the side of Sir J. M, Doyle, 
at the head of the 17th Portuguese regiment, which 
had rapidly crossed the river, and offered to show 
him the road the: English had taken. ‘his shortly. 
brought them under the brow of. a precipitous 
ridge, on which the regiment had formed, the 
French being immediately before them ; and Sir J. 
Sherbrooke, who commanded, mistaking the Por- 
tuguese regiment coming up for a French regiment 
issuing from the town, faced the 29th about, and 
ordered them to present. The moment was critical. 
Mr. Guthrie, who was by this time as much a sol- 
dier as a doctor, and to whom, as a spectator, every 
disputed question of movement of the regiment was 
always referred for his decision, saw the mistake 
and the danger in an instant. Words were useless, 
but. with a quickness of perception and decision 
which saved many lives, he tore open the blue 
great coat which covered his red one, and held it 
back, which at once caused the whole regiment, 
almost in the very act of firing upon them, to call 
out, ‘‘ The doctor and the Portuguese!” and the 
were then received with acclamation. The Eng- 
lish regiment now advanced, the light troops in 
front skirmishing sharply, when Mr. Guthrie, see- 
ing a gun ina lane to the left which the train at- 
tached could not drag through it, and the drivers 
and artillerymen dismounting to run away on foot, 
rode down, being the only mounted officer present, 
and took possession: but what to do with it was the 
question. He, therefore, cut the traces of the head- 
most mule, (a very fine one), brought her off as a 
trophy, and then sent a sergeant and a file of men 
to take charge of the gun, until he could report its 
capture to Sir J. Sherbrooke, who was mightily 
amused at the doctor’s capturing a gun by himself.—- 
Lancet. 


THE POET LAUREATE. 

WE object to mere sinecures, of all and every 
kind. We would no more tolerate a voiceless Court 
Poet than we would allowance give to a Court Fal- 
coner without falcons, Either the poet’s yearly song 
is a necessary tribute, a part and parcel of Court 
Ceremony, with Gold Stick or Silver Stick, or the 
thing has died out. The old idea of the laureate 
has made “a swan’s end, failing in music.” Let the 


place determine with the singing. If not, as well | 
‘revive the office of the court fool, bestowing the mot 


ley with a gracious assurance that the grave and re- 
putable person accepting the livery is never ex- 
pected to don it. As well have the jester without 
the jest, as the poet without the ode. 

Or shall we return to the good old times ? Shall 
we have, as usual, ‘quit rent of ode and peppercorn 
of praise?” If so, the bard of the minories—or 


‘some congenial spirit—is the only likely person to 


accept the bays—the men who can sing refusing to 

chant, though, with lips closed to-music, they have 

hands open to the pay. Shall we have a renewal of 

the soap-and-watery strains of Whitehead? Hear 

him—a bit of him--in 1759; his swelling theme, 

the Second George: 
Say, shall we trace the hero’s flame 


From the first fost’ring gale of flame, 
Which bade the expanding bosom pant for praise ? 


ee 


Or hail the star, whose orient beam 

Shed influence on his natal hour, 

What time the nymphs of Leyno’s stream, 
Emerging from their wat’ry bower, 

Sung their soft carols through each osier shade, 

And for the pregnant fair inyok’d Lucina’s aid ? 


_ Truly, this is precious stuff—virgin gold in every 
line—to carry the court mark uponit! Further on, 
Whitehead assures us that : 


To British George, the King of isles, 
The tribes that rove th’ Arcadian snows, 

Redeem’d from Gallia’s polish’d wiles, 
Shall breathe their voluntary vows. 


In 1761, the same audacious Whitehead puts the 
lion skin of Hercules on the broad shoulders of 
young George the Third. 


O sacred truth in emblem drest !— 
Again the muses sing, 
Again in Britain’s blooming King, 
Alcides stands confest ! 


Apollo, as interpreted by his bard in livery, thu 
‘strikes th’ alarming lyre,” and sings,. uniting 
George, alias Hercules, and Hebe, otherwise known 
as Charlotte : 


What boon divine would Heaven bestow ? 
Ye gods, unbend the studious. brow, 
The fruitless search give o’er, 
Whilst we the just reward assign, 
Let Hercules with Hebe join, 
And youth unite with power! 


In 1763, Mr. Whitehead, with his Muse intent 
upon the baby Prince of Wales, afterwards known 
to the Exchequer of England as George the Fourth, 
pronounced him to be 


That lovely, that unfolding rose! 


And, warming with the figure, calls for music 
and wine : 
Then let harmony reign, 
Then let pleasure aboand, 
While in sparkling champagne 
These wishes go round ! 


Are we to have this ‘strain again,” for it seems 
that no man, with real music in his soul, will take 
the laureateship, if the lyre is to accompany it. 
The solid pudding may be digested, but no empty 
praise returned. It is stated that Mr. Rogers, on 
the easy plea of years, has declined the honour of 
the post, the honour, if possible, enhanced by the 
proposed abolition of salary. Various propositions 
have been made as to the bestowal of the wreath, 
whether gilt or plain. It has been held that the 
office should be annually renewed, promoting wor- 
thier bards as worthier should arise. Whether, 
like the yearly Lord Mayor, the court poet should 
be sworn in at Westminster, counting the hairs of 
the judge’s ermine, to test his powers of arithmetic, 
has made no part of the proposal. In default of 
the gold coach, possibly he might be allowed to go 
under his own umbrella. Again, certain ladies have 
been put forward as most eligible to tune the courtly 
lyre, the sovereign being a queen. Beitso. Ne- 
vertheless, the same line of argument may apply 
to other and loftier stations. If, because of 2 
queen, we are to have, not a poet, but a poetess 
laureate, why not a Lady Chamberlain and a Mis- 
tress of the Gold Stick ? : 

That mysterious person Prester John-—according 

; to old Mandeville—kept no court poet, had no 
yearly presentation of ode, knew nothing of strophe 
and. anti-strophe; nevertheless there was held, in 
the court of John, a custom that, should the 
laureateship be abolished, might be considered 
with a view of affording an easy means of duty to 
any distinguished intellect that royalty might be 
disposed to honour. ‘‘ And they carry before him 
(Prester John) a platter of gold full of earth, in 
token that his nobleness, and his might, and his 
flesh, shall turn to earth.” ‘The poet might, asa 
tenure of office, supply the earth; the court, of 
course, finding the golden platter. ‘There would be 
a significant morality in this; a wholesomer and 
deeper meaning than any conveyed by the dirty 
adulation of a Whitehead or the froth of a Pye. 


RES 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


“Louis XIV. was exceedingly molested by the 
solicitations of a general officer at the levyée, and 
cried out, loud enough to be overheard, ‘That 
gentleman is the most troublesome officer in the 
whole army.’ * Your Majesty’s enemies have said 
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the same thing more than once, was the answer. 
The wit of this answer consists in the sudden re- 
lation discovered in his assent to the king’s in- 
vective and his own defence. By admitting the 
king’s observation, he seems, at first sight, to be 
subscribing to the imputation against him; where- 
as, in reality, he effaces it by this very means. A 
sudden relation is diseovered where none was 
suspected. Voltaire, in speaking of the effect of 
epithets in weakening style, said, that the adjec- 
tives were the greatest enemies of the substantives, 
though they agreed in gender, number, and in 
cases. Here, again, it is very obvious that a re- 
lation is discovered, which, upon first observation, 
does not appear to exist. These instances may be 
multiplied to any extent. A gentleman at Paris, 
who lived very unhappily with his wife, used, for 
twenty years together, to pass his evenings at the 
house of another lady, who was very agreeable, 
and drew together a pleasant society. His wife 
died ; and his friends all advised him to marry the 
lady in. whose society he had found so: much 
pleasure. He said, no, he certainly should not, 
for that if he married her, he should not know 
where to spend his evenings. Here we are. sud- 
denly surprised with the idea that the method pro- 
posed of securing his. comfort may possibly prove 
the most effectual method of destroying it. At 
least, to enjoy the pleasantry of the reply, we 
view it through his mode of thinking, who had not 
been very fortunate in the connection established 
by his first marriage. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Srare Parrers.—We learn with much satisfac- 
tion that at a meeting of the Commissioners for 
Printing State Papers recently held, it was resolved 
to publish accurate calendars of the Domestic 
Papers preserved in the State Paper Office, com- 
mencing with the reign of Edward the Sixth, and 
extending to the close of the reign of Hlizabeth. 
Such a work will be of great advantage to the 
literary world—and will in all probability bring im- 
portant documents, as illustrative of facts or man- 
ners, to light. The editorship has been intrusted 
to the hands of Mr. Robert Lemon, of the State 
Paper Office ; and, we believe, it is his intention to 
produce a good working calendar—at a cost so 
reasonable as to be within the means of every 
scholar, however limited his resources may be. 


Gorra Percna.—Gutta Percha makes its way 
in the world. It has long had its sphere of duty 
asa comforter to the soles of men—and it is gradu- 
ally displacing other raw materials of use and de- 
coration. . Leather has suffered not a little in the 
competition—some kinds of ornamental wood have 
been superseded in the making of nick-knacks and 
picture-irames; gold has been dug out of decayed 
teeth to make room for it; and it has replaced the 
silk on the frameworks of our umbrellas, <A ‘day 
or two ago we saw an advertisement describing hats 
made of the raw material: so that from the crown 
of our heads to the soles of our feet, we shall 
probably ere long be eased in gutta percha. 

‘THE PAVILION AT BRiGHTON.—Mr. Slight (clerk 
tothe Cominissioners) has negotiated a loan of sixty 
thousand pounds for the purchase of the Pavilion 
estates. The lenders are the Bank of England, and 
the rate of interest four per cent. 
necessary legal steps for completing the loan have 
been taken, the Palace ground will be thrown open 
to the publie.—Brighton Gazette, : 

Yun Kincurn GarbEN.—Successions of the 
brassica family may be planted upon land which 
has already been cleared of its former occupants, 
or intermediately amongst other erops which will 
shortly be removed, provided that the ground had 
been well: manured previous to the existing crop 
being planted. The last sowing of peas should now 
be made, selecting dwarf varieties, which come 
earlist into, bearing, are of a hardy coustitution, 
and not liable to mildew. 
worts, endive for main crop, and make the usual 


sowings of radishes, turnips, lettuces, chervil, &c. 
Attention should be paid to the earthing up of pota | 


toes, using the three-pronged hack instead of the 
sharp draw hoe, which it is a common practice to 
use, although it is liable to cut off the young strings 
which lie near the surface of the ground. The 
soil for earthing should be drawn from the centre of 
the space between the ridges. The earliest crop of 


celery now requires partially earthing up, As this | 


As soon as the | 


Sow cabbage. for cole- | 


crop is for immediate use, it should be earthed up 
by degrees as it requires it.. Carrots, parsnips, &c., 
should be thinned, as the perfection of such plants 
greatly depends on the space allotted to them in- 
dividually.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

A furious wife, like a musket, may do a great 
deal of execution in her house, but then she makes 
a great noise in it at the same time. A mild wife 
will, like an air-gun, act with as much power without 
being heard. 


MR. GUTHRIE AND THE WOUNDED 
FRENCH. ay 


Tm affairs which took place in the beginning of 
the campaign of 1813, at Castregon, and afterwarld 
on the Guarena, deprived Mr. Guthrie of the whose 
of his means of transport, and the battle of Sala- 
manea left him with many hundred wounded strewed 
over the field, without the capability of removing. 
one. Never did Mr. Guthrie’s humanity and 
moral courage come out more conspicuously. Three 
hundred unfortunate Frenchmen, the worst of .the 
wounded then living, were collected around him 
on the field, and when brought into the Convent 
of San Carlos, and laid on the bare ground, 
the living, the dying, and the dead, side by side, 
the stench was dreadful; never was humanity 
more outraged. They ate and drank all Mr. 
Guthrie had to give them out of their shoes, 
using the same shoes and eaps for all other neces- 
sary purposes of life. The Spanish authorities 
would not aid, until at last Mr. Guthrie, in despair, 
assured them, in full junta, that he would leave a 
letter for the first French general who came into 
the town, and there was great probability that the 
French army would recover it, (which they did in 
less than three months,) stating their inhuman con- 
duct in ‘the strongest terms, and recommending 
them to hang them to.a man. This made them ab- 
solutely furious. The Spanish word ahorca is an 
ugly one, and, when pronounced with its full gut- 
tural sound, really makes one think of hanging. 
Mr. Guthrie spoke Spanish fluently, and they did 
not quite like the solemn assurances he gave them, 
by all the saimts in the calendar, that he would 


| keep his word. They at last gave in, and delivered 


over to him an alguazil, or police-officer, to obey 


These poor Frenchmen assured him, 


prayed for him. When he left them, in October, 
the officers drew up a.paper, acknowledging his ser- 
vices, and returning their thanks in the strongest 
terms to him to whom they acknowledged they and 
their soldiers owed their lives, and the little com- 
fort they had enjoyed. We believe this is the only 
instance of the kind which occurred during that war. 
Mr. Guthrie, who never looked for thanks ‘for doing 
what he thought was merely his duty, made his 
acknowledgments next morning, verbally; and, we 
regret to say, being in want. of a lamp in the even- 
ing, lighted it with the document they had thus 
gratefully bestowed; not from any disrespect to 
them, but simply from feeling, that the service was 


in 1850.—Lancet. 


_ WEDGWOOD AND HIS WARE. 


limited, and the low social position of the class from 
which he sprung may be gathered from the local 


reading and writing, until about 1750, when some 
individuals endowed the free school for instructing 
youth to read the Bible, write a fair hand, and know 


tunity that Wedgwood had for self-improvement is 
further indicated by the circumstance stated by 
Shaw, that at the age of eleven years, his father 
being at that time dead, Josiah worked in his elder 
brother’s pottery in the subordinate occupation of a 
thrower. Shortly after this, the small-pox, which 
left an incurable lameness in his left leg, so as after- 
wards to render amputation necessary, compelled 
him to relinquish the potter’s wheel. After a time 
he left Burslem, and entered into partnership with 
an individual named Harrison, at Stoke ; and during 
this partnership, which was soon dissolved, his talent 
for the production of ornamental pottery is said to have 


his orders, who he promised should never see his | 
| home again until the French wounded were decently 
' provided for. 
that aithough little given to praying, they had 


rendered, the thanks accepted; and he ‘had then no | 
idea of anything like his biography in The Lancet 


models for the high works of 


“ Jostan WeEDGwoop’s education was very 


historian, Simeon Shaw, who remarks that scarcely | 
any person in Burslem learned more than mere 


the primary rules of arithmetic. The little oppor- 


first developed itself. He then became acquainted 
with a Mr, Wheildon, with whom he manufactured 
knife-handles, in imitation of agate and. tortoise- 
shell, melon table plates, green pickle leaves, and 
similar articles ; but Wheildon, who was deriving 
considerable profit from other departments of the 
pottery business, was unwilling to embark in the 
new branches for which Wedgwood had so great a. 

i 


predilection. The young man, therefore, Bechet 

to Burslem in 1759, and set up for himselfinasma 

thatched manufactory, where he made such articles 
as are above mentioned. . This business being pros- 
perous, he soon took a second manufactory, where 
he fabricated a white stone ware, and, subsequently, 
he established himself in a third, at which was pro- 
duced the improved cream-coloured ware, by which 
he gained so much celebrity. Of this new ware, 
Wedgwood presented some articles to Queen Char- 
lotte, who thereupon ordereda complete table-service; 
and was so pleased,with its execution, as to appoint 
him her potter, and to desire that his manufacture 
might henceforward be designated ‘the Queen’s. 
ware.’ It was, however, from 1760 to 1762 that 
his most interesting discoveries took place. _ Six dif- 
ferent kinds of pottery and stone ware made their 
appearance at the same time from his workshop in 
Staffordshire, to the astonishment and admiration of 
all connoisseurs. Wedgwood now opened a ware- 
house in the metropolis, in order that the produc-. 


of valuable specimens of antique sculpture, vases, 
cameos, intaglios, medallions and seals, suitable for 
imitation by some of the processes he had intro- 
duced. Some persons intrusted to him valuable 
sets of oriental porcelain, for the like. purpose; 
and Sir William Hamilton lent specimens from 
Herculaneum, of which Wedgwood’s. ingenious 
workmen produced the most accurate and, beauti- 
ful copies. While. Wedgwood was prosecuting 
those branches of his art, the Barberini Vase (since 
named the Portland Vase) was offered for sale by 
auction, and considering that many persons by whom | 
the original was unattainable might be willing to pay 
a liberal price for a good copy, he resolyed to pur- 
chase it. For some time he continued to offer an 
advance upon each bidding of the Duchess of Port» 
land, until at length, his motive being ascertained, 
he was offered the loan of the vase on condition of 
his withdrawing his opposition, and the Duchess 
became the purchaser at the price of eighteen hun- 
dred guineas. Shaw adds that Wedgwood sold the 
fifty copies which he subsequently executed at fifty 
guineas each, but that his,expenditure in producing 
them exceeded the amount thus obtained. Weds- 
wood’s success was not the result of any fortunate 
discovery accidentally made, but was due to patient 
investigation and unremitting efforts, He called 
upon a higher class of men than had usually been 
employed to assist him in his labours, and in prose- 
cuting his experiments he was guided by sound 
scientific principles. Flaxman was one of the 
artists employed by Wedgwood in 


v 


e preparation of 


, among which ma: 


have made liberal use of the ample me 
successful and honourable career placed at hi 
posal. ‘He died at Etruria, where he had eree 
sandstone mansion, as well as manufactories anc 
residences for his workmen,.0p.the. 3rd of Januar 
1795, in his 65th year.—J larryat’s Hist. : 


sit ate ee al 7s i : ‘ 
life he is said to have, been most exemplary. 


: INE A REMEDY Vor THE S1ING OF 
4 Brr.—One of my children haying been stung by 
a bee, was crying most piteously from the pain. 
After extracting the sting, haying some spirits oi 
wine at Pea eel tubbed the part. 
them, and th ot | ceased crying instantaneo ye 
No swelling fol owed. Have any of your mead 
tried this remedy ?—A Contant Reader.— Garde 
Clronicle, = ite iavadiin 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 
ms) ; [rrom puNCcH]. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO ENTER THE 
ARMY; ORA SCARECROW TO FRIGHT- 
EN RECRUITS. 


Major General Napier writes a letter to the Times, 

Which, we consider, at our hands requires a few 
short rhymes ; e 

He gives the touching story, line for line, and word 
for word, 

Perce Ogden, lately private in the Forty- 
Regia Uy 3 
Who served in the Peninsula—is now an aged 

‘ - man— 

And has just been discharged as a disabled veteran. 

Now what a you imagine is the worn-out hero’s 
ye gy DAYeS 


i 


A waranedal, and fivepence to subsist upon per 
day. bei 

When he from his parish asks what government 
54 ROCIO ae ess aciyintesah wnt 

‘ Nonsense! you're a pensioner !” the Union Board 
PRO pHRS 5 uy us fleas bog i633 

ogee Pameace a week have Ogden and his 

ST OUD MORO ete WO acs ty 

That’s all between the pair to keep together soul 

and life. 


Out of this pittance, which can’t find them half 

enough to eat, ee 

Rent, and (of all things) Taxes, this old soldier has 
‘to meet. 


Major General Napier asks if Cobden, Bright, and 


Sturge, 


From Albert's Show of warlike arms who the ex- 

-.. clusion urge, 

Would probably object to Ogden’s bemg there 

"displayed, 7 , 

A sia Sheteh veteran by a grateful country 

arg Dal 

Easy is the answer: Messieurs! Cobden, Sturge, 
and Bright, =~ ce 

Could not possibly desire amore pursuasive sight, 

To hinder from enlistment any spirited young man, 

Than Richard Ogden, shown as “‘ The Rewarded 
- Veteran.” : 


ALBERT! SPARE THOSE TREES. 
Albert! spare those trees, 
__ Mind where you fix your show ; 
For mercy’s sake, don’t, please, 
_ Go spoiling Rotten Row. 
That Ride, that famous Ride, 
We must not have destroyed, 
For, ne’er to be supplied, 
_ Its loss will leave a void. 
Oh! certainly there might 
Be for your purpose found 
_ Amore congenial site scan 
Than Hyde Park’s hallowed ground. 
Where Fashion rides and drives, 
House not industrial Art, 
But ‘mid the busy hives 
Right in the City’s heart.’ ‘ 
And is it thy request 
The place that I’d point out ? 
Then I should say the best J 
_ Were Smithfield, without doubt, 
There, by all votes approved, 
‘The wide world’s wares display, 
oe oy ie Market first removed 
For ever and a day. sank 
Y OPEZ, TELL ME WHY ?—Why was the 
Cuban Expedition no 


of the American buccaneers ?—Because they went 
away with much more Expedition than they came! 

_ A VEHICLE FoR SATIRE.—There were, of course, 
hundreds of equipages of all sorts at the House of 
Lords on the night of the grand debate on Lord 
Stanley’s motion, but it was remarked by ourselves 
as a very odd coincidence, that the carriage of the 


Chevalier Bunsen was immediately followed by a- 


very shabby Brougham, which gave the idea of a 
most disreputable turn out. 
4 pkey i ERR As a ttee i 2 TEM 


- An Irish paper last week says :—Richard Cobden, 
the son of a Sussex farmer, was born in 1804. His 
childhood was passed in guarding the sheep round 
Goodwood castle, the princely residence of the Duke 
of Richmond, who little dreamt then of the many 
uneasy hours the young peasant would one day 
cause him, - 


nm. not put an end to by the retreat | _ 


A Carr Jusricp Iv Dancer or Hanorne.— | 


Chief Justice Rolle had refused to sit on a trial of 
Royalists, but he continued to perform the usual 
duties of his office, and, soon after, he went to the 
Western Circuit with one of his puisnes. While 
holding the assizes at Salisbury, he was in the 
greatest danger of coming to a violent end. Pen- 
ruddock, at the head of a band of several hundred 
cavaliers, suddenly got possession of the city. Some 
of the most unruly, without his knowledge, seized 
Chief Justice Rolle and his brother judge, who 
were then actually in court in their robes, and re- 
quired them to order the sheriffs to proclaim 
Charles. If, meaning after the proclamation ‘to 
cause all three to be hanged, who, (says Lord Cla- 
rendon) were half dead already.’ They refused, and 
the threat was about to be executed in good ear- 
nest; but many country gentlemen — protested 
against it, and Penruddock dismissed the judges, 
having taken their commissions from them, and 
desired them ‘to remember on another occasion to 
whom they owe their lives.” They were still re- 
solved to hang the sheriff, ‘‘ who positively, though 
humbly and with many tears, refused to proclaim the 
king,” but he contrived to make his escape. It so 
happened that in a few days this insurrection was 
quelled, and the greatest number of the insurgents 
being taken prisoners, were lodged in Salisbury 
gaol. Orders thereupon came down from London 
to Chief Justice Rolle, requiring him to try them 
for high treason; but he returned to town without 
trying any of them, saying that he much doubted 
whether they had done anything which amounted 
to treason ; and that at apy rate he was unfit to give 
judgment in this case, wherein he might be con- 
sidered a party concerned.— Campbell's Lives of’ the 
Chancellors. 

A DIMINUTIVE pony phaeton was landed at 
Cowes on Monday, destined for her Majesty, at 
Osborne-house. It scarcely weighed three ecwt. 
The height of the fore wheels was only eighteen 
inches, and of the hind ones thirty inches. The body 
of the phaeton was of cane, and the fore part was of 
iron; the latter was very light and elegant, and 
beautifully painted. The style of the phaeton was 
designed by the Queen, and is ‘intended for her 
Majesty’s sole use. She will drive in it a very 
small Shetland pony. The tires of the wheels were 
wide, to prevent them cutting up the gravel paths. 
The workmanship was beautiful, but plain. It bore 
no sign of royalty but asmall painted crown at the 
back. ‘The phaeton was built by Mr. Andrews, of 
Southampton. This is the first order of the 
kind that her Majesty has ever given in the country. 

SmoKE.—Among the items of the cost of the New 
Houses of Parliament, there is one thousand two 
hundred pounds for a smoking room. ‘‘ Surely,” says 
the Manchester Examiner, ‘* for Parliamentary pur- 
poses, such extra provision is superfluous. There 


are some folks in Parliament, who ought to be made 
.99 


NOTICE.—With Next week’s Number of this Journal 
will be presented, at the trifling charge of OWE 
PENN i, the beautiful engraving, from the original 
painting, by Dawe, R. A., in the possession of Mr. E. 
Lioyd, of “THE MOTHER RESCUING HER 
CHILD FROM THE EAGLE’S NEST.” Observe, 
the Subscribers are not compelled to take the Picture, 
put the Picture cannot be had without the MisceLhany, 

TITANIA is very anxious to get married, and sends us a 
description of herself, which she begs that we will be 
so good as to publish at our convenience; and as we are 
afraid that so many charms will not keep, we publish 
the description at once in the lady’s own words:—“ I 
am just nineteen and a half years of age, or 19, 30 as 
they would say in the Railway Time Tables. I have 
the prettiest figure you can possibly imagine, so it is of 
no use for me to attempt to describe it. My eyes are of 
so charming a colour, or, rather, idea of a thousand 
colours, that they strike every beholder with admiration 
and awe. My face is an enchanting oval, and not much 
larger than a breakfast saucer; and when I smile, it is 
like the sunshine on a January day. Yet, Mr. Editor, 
with all these attractions, the men ‘don’t propose’ 
What can I do?’—We donot see exactly what Titania 
is to do but put up with the bad taste and neglect of the 
gentlemen with what philosophy she can. 
events, at 19, 30 she has plenty of time before her, If 
the figures had been reversed, and she were 30, 19, the. 
affair would be rather despetate ; but at present, patience 

\ is all there is requived. 

Gracroso.—Declined with thanks. Ks 

Scruvator.—There is in Broad Street an Entomological 
Museum. , 

A Youre Lapy.—Yon forget that the French word en is 
a pronoun, and is much more frequently used in that 

sense than in any other. © ; “ 

Lines To Prince ALBERT,—Does our correspondent mean 
the lines for a bit of graye irony, or can he he in 


At’ all 


earnest? At all events, we beg to decline the lines with 
thanks. 

A. B.—The Council Chamber at Guildhall is open to the 
public free, but you are expected to give something to 
the attendant. It is worth a visit. 

ANTIQUARIAN.—The poem you send has been attributed 
to Collins. It is much too long for us to reprint, and, 
besides, is too well known. It is doubtful, though, if it 
be by Collins, and there is not sufficient merit in it for 
any author to gain reputation by it, 

ANDALUSIA.— Under consideration. We will say Yes or 
No next week. F 

Eeo.—You will find the information you require in the 
Time Table of the railway you mention for June. 
You may get one at any of the large inns or booking- 
offices. Why trouble us with ayletter about such a 
triviality ? 

A Country Famity.—In the East India Museum at the 
Kast India House, Leadenhall-street, you will, no doubt, 
find some of the specimens you wish toexamine. Any 
Saturday you can get adniission between the hours of 
ten to three. We believe that no fee is expected, but are 
not quite certain upon that point. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS is one of the most unhappy of the whole 
human race, she believes, for not only is she jealous, 
but she has convinced herself that she has cause for 
being so. She has been married about eight months, 
and she, a little time since, saw that her husband was 
in the habit of paying particular attention to a young 
lady who was on visiting terms at their house. Fleur- 
de-lis was first informed of what was going on by a 
very kind friend, and from that moment her peace of 
mind fled for ever. She hid herself one day in her own 
drawing-room behind an ornamental screen, when the 
young lady called, and presently her husband came into 
the room, and Fleur-de-lis heard him say, quite 
plainly —* How do you do, Miss ——? I hope your 
mother and father are quite well? It’s beautiful to- 
day ;” and the young lady in reply to this, said “ Char- 
ming.’ Now, Mr. Editor, what could that mean but 
that the husband thought the young lady's face beau- 
ful, and that she thought him charming? Oh, pray 
advise. What shall Vleur-de-lis do?—We sincerely 
pity our correspondent. The green-eyed monster has 
made her his victim. Itis quite impossible to advise 
any one who is so frightfully affected with what may 
truly be called the Disease of Jealousy. 

A Frew Srray THoucuTs.—Declined with thanks. They 
are very stray indeed. 

A Bon Vivyant.—We have not the recipe at hand, but 
we think we can get it for you, and if so, we will in- 
sert it next week. 

Cc. C. C.—Many thanks. 

A GRATEFUL READER requests that we will give insertion 
in our correspondence page to the following scrap, 
which, he says, is worth every one’s knowing. It sounds 
as if it ought to be rather a nice thing.—“ Gloria is a 
redolent mixture of coffee, loaf sugar (sugar-candy is 
better), and cognac. To half a cupful of strong coffee, 
add four large lumps of sugar: then pour over the back: 
of your tea-spoon, with a steady hand, about as much 
fine old cognac as you have of coffee: the spirit will of 
course float on the coffee, and great care must be taken 
that the two fluids mix not; then light the brandy, and, 
when the evil spirit has evaporated, stir the beverage, 
and. you will have one of the most delicious liqueurs 
imaginable ; and, independently of its exhilarating 
powers, it will be found to pussess digestive qualities 
in no ordinary degree; and I strongly recommend this 
fascinating compound to all dyspeptic people.” 


A Supscriper FRoM No, 1.—The slimy substance attach- 
ing to the stems of the water-cress is principally com- 
posed of vegetable matter in the process of decomposi- 
tion. No doubt the larve of aquatic insects finds a 
shelter in such situations. Our correspondent, in a 
kind, and rational spirit, which commands notice from 
us, accuses us of attacks upon the followers of Emanuel 
Swedenborgh, and of holding up mesmerism to ridicule ; 
but our correspondent is misinformed as regards our 
non-acquaintance with the writings of Swedenborgh 
and the claims of the mesmerists to public notice. 
That there are many truths in the works of Sweden, 
borgh we admit; but that, because a few truths are 
found amid what we cannot help calling the ravings of 
a disordered intellect, forms but a shallow reason for 
any one attaching himself as a sectarian to all the 
visionary emanations of that intellect. With regard 
to mesmerism, we suspect we know much more of the 
“mystery” of its profession than falls to the lot of the 
million, and we declare, unhesitatingly, our belief, that 
when the seeming phenomena are not the result of 
cerebral disease, either actual or indicative, that they 
are the rankest impostures that can be imagined. We 
have been induced to answer our correspondent at this 
length, but we shall decline to make our columns the 
vehicle for the dissemination of mystical raving, such 
as is offered for the acceptance of the public in a 
periodical that we do not feel desirous of advertising 
by naming. 

A Reaper.—Yes, with great pleasure. 

A Lapv.—Twenty-four thousand miles, more or less, as 
the surveyors say; but astronomical knowledge is in 
high condition, and the figures deduced from it may be 
generally depended upon. 13 

A Cocxnny.—You need not trouble yourself to get 
tickets in London for the Dulwich Gallery. You can 
procure them on application at any inn in the neigh- 
pourhood. The pictures are well worth a visit. It is 
said that they do not show all of them, but we cannot 
assert that upon our own knowledge. : 

Amicus Curip.—Declined with thanks. We regret to 
be obliged to pass this verdict upon the song, but it is 
just a little too free, and we are forced to he particular 
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A Sr UDENT. —The work you require to consult is rather 


a@ searee one, but that is its only value. We know it 
is in the British Museum Library, for we have had it 
in ourown hands. In consequence of the numerous 
applications for admission to the library of the British 
Museum by persons who are not provided with a card of 
entree or letter to obtain one, to prevent disappointment, 
the following are the regulations of that national es- 
tablishment :—The reading-room is open every day 
except on Sundays, on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, 
Shristmas-day, and oa any fast or thanksgivi ing days 
ordered by authority; except also between the ist and 
7th of May, the Ist and 7th of September, and the ist 
and 7th of January, inclusive. The hours are from 
nine til Jseven during May, June, July, and August, 
and from nine till four during ‘the ‘est of the year, 
Persons desirous of admission are-to send i in their appli- 
cations in writing, specifying their Christian and sur- 
names, rank or profession, and place abode, to the 
principal libravian, or, in his absence, t he, secretary, 
or, in his absence, to the senior under- librarian, who 
will either immediately admit such persons or lay their 
applications before the next meeting of the trustees, 
Every person applying is to produce a recommendation 
satisfactory to a trustee or an officer of the establish- 
ment. Applications defective in this respect will not 
be attended to. Permission will in general be granted 
for six months, and at the expiration of this term fresh 
application is to be made for a renewal. The tickets 
given to readers aré not transferable, and no person can 
be admitted without a ticket. Persons under eighteen 
years of age ave not admissible. Readers before leaving 
the room are to return the books or MSS. they have 
received to an attendant, and are to obtain the corres- 
ponding ticket, the reader being responsible for such 
books or manuscripts so iong as the ticket remains un- 
cancelled. Readers will be allowed to, make oné or 
more extracts from any printed book or manuscript; 


' but no whole or greater part of a manuscript is to be 


. Lord. Mayor 


transcribed without a particular permission from the 
trustees. The trumseribers are not to lay the papers on 
which they write on any, part of the book or manu- 
script they are using, nor are any tracings allowed 
without speciai leave of the trustees. No person is, on 
any pretence whatever, to write on any part of a printed 
book or manuscript belonging to the Musemmn; but, if 
any one should observe a defect in such book or manu- 
acript, he is requested to signify the same to the officer 
in waiting, who will make proper use of the information. 
It may be ‘sufficient merely to suggest that silence is 
; absolutely requisite in a place dedicated tothe purposes 
of study. , The persons , whose recommendations are 
aceepted are Peers of the realm, members of Parlia- 
ment, Judges, Queen's Counsel, Masters in Chancery, or 
any of the great law officers of the Crown, any one of 
the forty-eight trustees of the British Museum, the 
and, Aldermen of London, rectors of 
parishes, in the metropolis, principals or heads of col- 
leges, Gminent physicians and surgeons, and Royal 
Acadenicians, or any gentlemen in.superior post to an 
ordinary clerk in any of the public offices. The public 


- ave admitted gratis to view the different collections. of 


ininerals, birds, autiquities, &e., on Mondays, Wednes- 


days; and Priday s, fyom May 7 to September 1, from 


A VISILoh,— 


ten till seven. 0 clock, aud from September 7 
from ten till tour o’clock. 

Younc, MAN.—You ask us if we would advise you to 
ge to California. Itis surprising the number of letters 
qwe receive upon the same subject; and, once for all, we 
peg emphatically to say, that we advise no man, young 
or old, to leave his native countr 'y, if in any creditable 
way he can make a living init. With respect to Cali- 
fornia in particular, we may say that we do not believe 
one-tenth part of the tales told’ of the mineral wealth 
of the district. It is tothe interest of certain parties 
to puff off the place; and there are in ‘London now, 
hired advocates of. Californian adventurers. A human 
freight to that region is whatis wanted, as it is well 
known that not one out of a hundred who géts there 
ean get back again. The country wants people. The 
following has recently appeared among the pufts:;—“ The 
largest piece of gold which has yet been found was 
picked up ina ary ravine near the Stanislaus River, in 
September, 1848. It contains a large admixture of 
quartz, and weighed a little over twenty- -tive pounds, 
being worth five thousand dollars. A piece weighing 
twenty- -seven ounces anda half was fond by a young 
man named Taylor, at ‘Kelsey’s Dry Diggings,’ on the 
South Fork, about eight miles from ‘Culoma. T saw 
this piece atthe Mill last spring, and it is now in'the 

yossession of Hon. Edward Gilbert, one of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress from California. Itis a beauti- 


to May 4, 


fal specimen, about six inches in length, the gold being 


inlaid in @ reddish stone. This piece was~ “found by 

ure good luck, having: been thrown up from the ravine 

“gn Some loose dirt, where it was picked up by Taylor, 
tying directly on the surface.” 

-The Roman Catholic Chapel i in Moorfields, 
is, we believe, the largest in London. You are expected 
to pay for “aduaission, 1,and it would be a2 very wrong 
and indecent thing of you to go without, while 
there, conforming to the usages of the place, When at 
Rome, you must do as Rome does, Recollect, that it 
vill be" you who go to the Roman Catholic Chapel, not 

the Roman C atholie Chapel that will come to you. 


Maxranna wants to know. how she can alter the disposi- 
tion of her bean, Marianna is fond of ali sorts of 
amusements—Plays—Balls—Concerts, and all that sort 
of thing, and she would not give a pin to go to bed 
before one in the morniny, Then she likes to get up in 
an elegant aishabille at about ten the next day and have 
breaktast and read the fashionable intelligence in a 
qorning paper; but her beay, and he really seems in- 


Bane ie ee 


A Srupent finds that coffee is the most: emlitlarating 


tent upon marrying her , Says, that he likes quict and 
serenity, and that he O08 to rest at ten and rises at 
seven. He talks of a cottage a little way out of town, 
and the delights of a garden; and really, as their ideas 
of what is delightful are so dissimilar, Marianna is 
atraid that they will not be happy together. What 
does the Editor think upon that point?—We quite 
agree with Marianna, and think that persons of such 
dissimilar habits and tastes ought not to think of 
marrying each other. Cannot Marianna alter her mode 
of life? Surely it will be easier for her to give up the 
unhealthy frivolities she is so fond of, than for her beau 
to ingraft them upon his better tastes.—Try it. You 
will find many pleasures from the change ed at pre- 
sent you do not dream of. 


thing he can partake of to keep him awake, at night, 
and ‘recommends it to all studions persone.— We think 
that A Student had better go to bed at reasonable hours. 
There is tittle learnt by breaking up the’ constitution 
from want of rest, except the lesson that comes too late. 
The following will answer the question: regarding the 
adulterations « of coffee ;—Chicory is detected’ “by shaking 
the suspected article with cold water, in.a tumbler or 
glass vessel; if the coffee be pure, it will swim and 


_ ¥ive little or no colour to the liquid; but if chicory be 


present, it sinks to the bottom, and communicates a 
pretty deep red tint to the water. The presence of this 
root may also be assumed by finding it sticky on the 
fingers, and running into little balls, when mixed up 
with water. he particles of coffee are grouly, as some 
significantly call them—that is, granular; and have, 

therefore, small tendency to cohere. Roasted corn, 


_ haricots, and peas may be detected by adding’ tincture 


_ thrown upon the surface of a glass of water; 


- adulteration is gerally made with crusts of bread col- 


_ strikes a, blue colour, 


F Pai and carrot, 


Doucras FirzeERnaLp.— 


Haunry (Croydon). —Loye laughs atall social distinctions 


A Rerirep StupENT.—We are very cata obliged for | 


aan 


ud, oy 


‘remain on 


| 
| BE. Curprixc.—We are much obliged to our correspon- 


The science of meteorology has 


; geutlemen have bceome members. A large 


tions have been collected by gentlemen i in diffe 


- whose objects will be the 


of iodine toa cold decoction of suspected cotkes, which 
will produce a blue colour to the liquid. Brick-dust, 
ochre, and, earth may be detected by incineration and 
determining the amount of ash 5, three ounces of pure 
chicory coffee furnish from four to dive per cent. of 
residue; an access wonld indicate frand.—Adulteration 
with coffee-grounds: This is carried on upon a great 
seale in: Paris. Tt is easily detected. A sample ‘of the 
suspected chicory is dried in a water-bath, and a pinch, 
the chi- 
cory almost immediately absorbs the water, and sinks 
tothe bottom of the vessel, whilst the coftec- »rounds 
the surface.—Adulteration with roasted 
bread, dirt, and yemains from Vermicilli, &e.: ‘Phis 


lected in the streets; crusts which ave not always very 
clean. | They are yoasted, or rather burnt, in the oven; 
ground, a mixed with the chicory-powder. This 
adulteration can be detected by iodine-water, as the 
product resulting from the decoction of pure. chicory 
does not sttike. x blue  colour.—Adulteration with 
roasted acorng, which may be detected by iodine-water 
and by persulphate of iron, which, in such. a case, 
There is no method as yet 
known of detecting the adulteration by roasted beet- 


- LT. must pluek up a spirit. Paint heart never yet won 
ig lady. Never mind what you say, so that you. say 
something tothe purpose; and then, when once the ice 
is broken, you will find a natural ‘eloquence. come te 
your aid, and you will get on capitally. 


dent for the scraps, some of which we shall be ee | 
shortly to make use of. 

The letter shall be for wend as 
desired, 


If there be in your case the real feeling, there is no 
need of fiction to inspire the result, Make a bold offer j 
at once. 


the notes aud observations upon the weather, but they 
are too voluminous, and would involve too much 
tabular matter for our ‘columns. From ourown researches | 
upon the same subject, we are. inclined to believe that | 
there is something more than a mere. ingenious fancy | 
in the theory of the gradual alteration in the progres- | 
sion of the seasons, The following paragraph is ron-_ 
ning the round of the press. We hope itis true:— 
“Nhe Weather.—A new scientific association has been | 
formed, under the title of the British Meteorological | 
Society. In their opening address the promoters say —_ 
ained up to the pre- | 
sent time without thatassistance which is given to many | 
other branches of physical inquiry by associated bodies. | 


-Its successful study, however, requires the combined | 


efforts of numerous “observers. Ry steadily following a well- | 
concerted plan, employing the same class of instr uments, 
and reducing their results i in the same form. In order 


to secure these advantages, it has long been a matter of 


consideration whether the benefit of association, already | 
found to be so important in advancing other physical 
sciences, may not be made ayailable to enconrage and | 
support that of meteorology, With this intention this | 
society has heen formed, aa already above are 
er 0 


valuable ther mometrical, barometical, and othe 


of the country, aud the mean valuesof many of the em have 
been published ; put, 01 ng io the expense attendant on* 
their arrangement, classification, red on, and publi- . 
cation, no nse has been, made of many simultaneous | 
observations, and many journals, of this description will 
be lost, while others will remain in obseurity or be de- 
prived’ of value to all usel purposes, unless collected 
and classified by a society of this description ; one of 
cigar of manuscript ob- ) 
servations, | from whieh’ ‘be formed a connected | 
series of valuable facts, which will answer both for 


+ Of a, popular nature. 


' by insisting that all too-late lett 


R. 8. Craxt= 


Aw ApMrer } requests that we. mth ge cot, . 


. their situation had not been disco 


present use and for future reference, The reduction of 
observations and the combination of théir results are 
most laborious; but observations without reduction and 
combination are of little yalue, and of no value what- 
ever in determining the elements of the science. 
Amongst the objects. of this society, therefore, will be 
the reduction. of obseryations and combination of 
results, a3 far a3 their funds will allow . 


Miss ANGELINA R. R: writes to say that she is ‘thirty-two 


years of age, and she has had but one offer, and that 
was from a person, who, whenever he comes to see her,. 
falls asleep. She told him slie must take a little time 
to consider, and. that was eight weeks ago, and he has 
never broached the subject again. What ought Ange- 
lina to do?—If the party be eligible in other. respects, 
we would not advise you to reject him upon account 
of the sleeping propensity. That may be con stitutional, 


and as{or the offer, we think thit you might as* well 


give him a good shake and wake him up, say that 
you haye.made up your mind im the affirmative and 
desire that he will, as s00n as convenient, ajnake all the 
necessary arrangements for the wedding, 


A Wipow.—A Widow wishes to ‘know ‘how ‘she could 


get an appointment as Post-mistress, as she binks’ it 
might add to her resources, as she is ina small way of 
business, and there is no receiving+house for létters 
within half a mile of her.—Apply to the Post-master 
General in writing; ‘but are you ‘aware of the native 
of the duties you seek to undertake, and ‘the emolument 2 
The following appeared the other day in the “ Dazly, 
sNews?” Pray study it well before you make your 
application :—“ Sir,—As you are deservedly the organ 
» throngh. which the. manifold public .grievances: are’ 
sounded, allow me to pipe forth my own small zilments 
_I live in. a large, country, town,» 
and ‘keep: a. shop and a receir pg-house for lefters, 
numbering upwards of five hun d per day, bare ed at 
tivice, counted, ymarkod,‘and ingeribed on priuted 7 pers! 
This is a small portion of the wor #8 posttmasters, 
we are obliged to-sell the stamps, n our, retail | Shop,. 
which are literally beset from ‘morn to. dewy. eve’ by 
all classes of Her Majesty’s _ subjects, demanding of 
Her Majesty’s representative ‘ A penny postage,’! A 
Queen's head,’ ‘A penny stamp,’ “Three stamps and. 
~ please ito, cut me two off, “A postage,’ ‘How must I do 
it? ‘Can't you take the penny?) ‘Can t you put it 
on for me?’ and such like. muusing inter ogatories ; and 
‘all this, and mich more, ‘too tedious to mention, for a8 
sim of. six pounds per annun. ‘Lately, also, th 
. Government, taking into’ leotisidération: the: ne ess hs ae 
economy, and being * duly aware that we had ai uterest- 
ing Half hour, during which we: were privileged to'take. 
an. extra penny (amounting, perhaps, to. sixpence per 
geet the Goyernment, I say, have come down upon 
“us with instructions to give it (poor wretch) th benefit, \ 
uid reccive an, 
SA Waictin 2”, 


extra stamp. - -f¥ not this acruel eas: 


KR. Saxpys.—We have received the lines, dnt not had 


time to give them a careful. reading 
we will do very shortly.. Weare mu 
correspondent for his kind OBHeOR: of! our Labour. — 
They are no light ones. 

‘he verses are not be 
sufficient originality of subject or i 


meat however, 


, but there is net 
, to enable us to 
our ig thanks, 


insert them. We-bege to declin 


| A Reaver n.— Decidedly not, / 
TLAMILTON ‘TstomPson.—The questio 

cannot enter into in e pages. 

Huyry A.—Decidedly the best , 


compliant, ‘ 


AGENORIA.—There is ne mistake... Win neve spakired 


any letter from you before, nor returnec 
answer of the kind you mention. Itis totally 
our power to render you any assistance in the 
point out, If it WSIS,” we should ate so big 
gratifie ation, e 


aneedote of Mr, Guthrie, the peptone be 


we “have in our last Number 

Guthrie, as produced in the pa; 8 0 
“My. Guthrie’s - acutenes 
served him well when on boar 
port, in the, bay of Gibral with near 
four hundréd men on board, lad en‘at anchor on the 
edge of the bank fo ae tin the course of a 

eng 


De mninica trans-~ 


fine night, the wins easterly, Mr. Guthrie, who 
was in bed, though notion of the ship unusual, and 
went on deck. “he rock of Gibraltar a ae eared to him 
to be more distant. than it oughtto be, and he thought the 


~ Ship was “not. swinging on her anchor, head to wind. 
On going eve he saw ‘that the anchor was 
: the eable being nearly up and down, and Al, 


Uc chet cr than Gibraltar that nod 
arriving there in less than an 


“of th 


be ie asleep,, but they were soon 
_ whole of the soldiery ; ever 'y on 


and the anchor was got up wit e as possi- 
ble. The ship was now unde ies, and as sail 
was made upon her, they, ith some forty- 
 two-pounder shot, one uck the roundhouse 


thers falling short or going 
ste tly, the ship had to stretch 
1e could tack, t  Yecover her 
it her under bebe Point, the 
F me pened upon her, f fortunately 
‘ Th 3 


on the quarter-deek 
over. ‘The wind be 
; out into the a 
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tense anxiety. From the period of the accident up 
to this time (nearly seventy hours) Sir Robert had 
taken no other sustenance than a glass of champagne 
and the yolk of one egg beaten up, which he was 
induced, with some difficulty, to swallow. Medicine 
had been administered, as a matter of course, but 
throughout the same lengthened period, the system 
had remained perfectly inactive. The pulse had 
greatly increased on Tuesday, marking from 112 
to 118, and becoming very weak, At noon, on 
Tuesday, Sir Robert expressed himself to be a little 
easier. . This relief: was, unhappily, of short dura- 
tion. At two o’clock far more dangerous symptoms 
than any which had yet been observed presented 
themselves. At this time Sir Robert began to 
breathe stentorously, and his senses again failed 

im. He ceased to answer any of the questions 
addressed to him, and appeared to be sinking into 
a comatose state. Sir Benjamin Brodie was again 
sent for, and on his arrival agreed with Dr. Foucart 
and the other medical gentlemen that the case now 
assumed a most dangerous aspect. The pulse had 
become very weak, and marked 118: From two 
o'clock to six 0 ’elock the change for the worst was 
progressive, the pulse increasing to 130, and be- 
coming gradually weaker. Stimulants were ad- 
ministered, but had no apparent effect, and the 
stentorous breathing became more and more painful. 
The relatives were now informed that all the 
relief medical science could afford was exhausted, 
‘and that no hope whatever existed of Sir Robert 
Peel’s life being prolonged for twenty-four hours. 
The Bishop.of Gibraltar (the Rev. Dr. Tomlinsox 1) 
a very old friend of Sir Robert’s, was now sent. for 
to administer the last offices of the church. On the 
arrival of the prelate, it was intimated to Lad: 
Peel and the members of the family that they mig 
now, without risk of increasing the danger 
condition of the patient, be admitted to the apar 
ment in which he was lying. In a few moments 
the whole family were assembled in the presence 
of their beloved relative, whose exhausted con- 
dition at this time scarcely enabled him to recognise 
their identity. 

It is not the province of the journalist to. violate 
the sanctity of a scene like this, and, therefore, this 
portion of our narrative necessarily omits all 
matters of detail. It is sufficient to say, that one 
lamented sufferer revived sufficiently during. 
period of ne interview to identify the . featiires. 6 cet 
those belo; ed. ones surrounding his couch—towar 


oe extended his faltering vt a embodiment of a similar force in this ¢ untry ; 
1 
beget 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE LATE sik 
ROBERT PEEL. o 5 


Tux late Sir Robert Peel was born on the 5th of 
February, 1788. Inheriting his father’s talents and 
aptitude for business, he had all the super-added 
advantages of an early, sound, and complete educa- 
tion. He was first sent to Harr ow, where he was 
form-fellow with Byron., The poet, in a letter 
since published by Tom Moore, says: ‘There 
were always great hopes of Peel amongst us all, 
masters and scholars, and he has not disappointed 
them. As a scholar hé was greatly my superior; 
as a declaimer and an actor I was reckoned at. 
least his equal; as a schoolboy, out of school I 
was always in scrapes, and he never, and in school 
he always knew his lesson and I rarely.” From 
Harrow the future statesman went to the University 
of Oxford, where he entered as a gentleman | com- 
moner of Christ Church. The qualities he evinced 
at his public school went with him to his college. 
He displayed the same application and proficiency 
that had. distinguished him at Harrow, and took a 
first-class degree both in mathematics and classics. 


No sooner had he taken his degree than his 
father secured for him a seat in parliament, and 
he was returned, in his 2ist year, for Cashel. 
Upon taking his seat, he adopted the political party 
of his father, and spoke and. voted-with the 'T 
party. He at once displayed great capabilities 
debate, and made several speeches of great promise. 
He spoke without any hesitation, and with taste, 
clearness, and discretion, Indeed, so. highly did 
ministers regard his talents, that in 1810 he was 
| chosen to second the address to the throne on the 
‘| opening of the session; and in the same year he 
was appointed Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The official career thus commenced, 

of t 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THE 


LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 


We cannot, in a more fitting manner, preface the 
following sketch of the remarkable public career of 
the lamented subject of it, than by the following 
succinct account of the accident, which terminated 
in a death, that for some time will be the topic 
of conversation in Europe :— 


On Saturday, the 29th of June, Sir Robert Peel 
had called at Buckingham Palace and entered his 
name in Her Majesty’s visiting book only a few 
minutes before the accident. Proceeding up Con- 
stitution-hill, he had arrived nearly opposite the 
wicket-gate leading into the Green Park when he 
met Miss Ellis, one.of Lady Dover’s daughters, on 
horseback, attended by a groom. Sir Robert had 
scarcely changed salutes with this young lady when 
his horse became slightly restiff, ‘swerved towards 
the rails of the Green Park, and threw Sir Robert 
sideways on_ his. left shoulder. Two gentlemen 
who were close to the spot ran forward and raised 
him, holding. him in a sitting posture. Dr, Foucart 
was the third gentleman to render assistance. He 
saw the accident from a distance of one hundred 
and fifty yards, and hastening forward reached the 
spo just as Sir Robert had been raised by the other 
two gentlemen. Sir Robert, on being raised, 
groaned very heavily, and in reply to Dr. Foucart’s 
question, as, to whether he was much hurt, replied, 
ve Yes—very. much, Xi During the few moments 
which elapsed before a carriage was procured, Sir 
Robert became. unconscious, in which state he re- 
mained until after he had been assisted into the 
carriage. . He then slightly revived, and, again in 
reply to Dr, Foucart, said, ‘‘T feel better.” The 
carriage was then ordered to drive slowly through 
the park te Whitehall-gardens, Sir Robert being 
supported by Dr. Fouecart and the two gentlemen 
who had first: raised him from the ground. They 
had not proceeded more than thirty yards when Sir 
James Clarke met, the carriage, and, having heard 
of the accident, ¢ came up to see if he could render 
any assistance. Dr. Foucart requested Sir James to 
accompany him in. the carriage to Whitehall, which 
Sir James consented to do. In a few minutes 
after he had entered the carriage, Sir Robert be- 
came much excited, and endeavoured to raise him- 
self up, which it was thought necessary to. prevent. 
He then again. sank into a state of half-unconscious- 
ness, in which he remained until his arrival in 
Whitehall-gardens, On being lifted out of the 
carriage he revived, and walked, with assistance, 
into the house. On entering the mansion, Sir 
Robert was met by Lady Peel and the members 
of his family, who had been awaiting his any a 
in painful anxiety after having received el 
gence of the accident. Lady Peel was 0 


‘state, did not linger on its ¢ 
Under-Secretaryship _ in D 
was promoted in 1812 to 
Chief Secretary for Ih 
of the Duke of Richmo 
soon displayed. capabilities for 
detecting one great deficieney ir in the s 
ments of the sister country, he brought 
subsequently carried, for establishing the 
constabulary force—a- Corps. which has 

of the greatest service. The suce 
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et 7; in the representation of the University of 
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dangers he had ad nee ae on a 
with emotion, and would have flun her pliahs of ilo dkee and Sona said Tae pat liament ; 0 the: 17th of January, - 
husband’s arms had not Sir Jai 35 ah nine | 0 Os Sir ale had. Beeome sO ex- 1822, his di gent and tal ate ted iheye ory 
other gentlemen in attendance $ to be callous to Sic iving retired on 
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external OPTSSBIORS, 
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gave Louis Philippe a throne, lent an impulse to 
Europe, which, amongst other things, turned the 
tories once more out of office in England, and let in 
the whigs to carry the Reform Bil. Sir Robert 
served his party dt ring the debates.on this measure 
by speaking long and frequently and cleverly in 
favour of rotten boroughs, and against the proposed 
changes in our representative system. But in vain. 
The people were in earnest, and the long required 
changes were made. 

Whilst these political contests were in progress, 
Sir Robert Peel, the father, died, leaving his son 
to succeed to the baronetey, and to an amount of 
property that rendered him one of the wealthiest 
commoners in England. On his parent’s demise 
he gained also the seat for Tamworth, which he oc- 
cupied till his death. Bes 
In 1834°Earl Spencer died, Lord Althorp re- 
signed, the Melbourne ministry was broken up, and 
the Duke of Wellington was again sent for. Sir 
‘Robert Peel was at the time in Italy with his 
family seeking amusement and the improvement of 
his health. The duke, by this time, seems to have 
fully appreciated the value of the absent statesman 
to the conservative party, for he despatched, at 
once, a messenger to offer Sir Robert the Premier- 
ship. _The crowning point of his official ambition 
was gained. He returned to England, formed a 
ministry, and dissolved the parliament. Peel was 
now to show his quality as astatesman. He had 
his choice of colleagues, and many favourable cir- 
cumstances for his great experiment, He had se- 
cured a reputation for official aptitude, for power 
in debate, and for services as a law reformer. He 
had, moreover, taken very decided steps by his bill 
‘of 1819, and in other ways, for influencing the cur- 
rency and monetary arrangements of the country. 
in executive government, in legislatorial conflict, 
in the modification of our jurisprudential system, he 
had made his influence felt throughout the country. 
‘The country was now more than ever in his hands, 
and the péople looked on with natural solicitude 
orn what the new conservative minister would 

Sate Mrs hs ae Naa Nie Ns : 

_ It was on the 9th of February, 1835, that the 
new parliament assembled. In this parliament 
Sir R.. Peel’s government was beaten on more than 
one question. On the 8th of April, he and his col- 
leagues resigned, and the whigs returned to power, 
which they retained until 1839, but with gradually 
diminishing majorities, until at length they were 


virtually defeated on the Jamaica Bill, and retired | 
from office, This was in 1839. Sir R. Peel was 


once more entrusted with the task of forming a 
ministry. This is, perhaps, the most inglorious 
episode of his public life. If his former efforts to 
carry on the government were ineffectual, he had at 
Teast made the endeavour to sustain himself, and 
only fell through the instrumentality of an adverse 
House of Commons. But on this occasion he 
never completely formed his ministry, not because 
he distrusted the country, or feared the opposition 
of the popular branch of the legislature, but be- 


‘cause he was not to be at liberty to change not only 


the queen’s cabinet, but also the queen’s household. 
The celebrated bedchamber plot is yet too fresh in 
the minds of most men to require any detailed 
notice here. It appeared that Sir Robert fancied 
that the queen had given him the most ample 
‘authority to surround her both in her political and 
domestic capacity, with parties of his choosing, and 
‘submitted a list to her majesty, containing the 
‘names of an entirely. new household. The queen 
“was surprised at the proposition, and intimated her 
disinclination to let political changes reach her in 
her domestic relations. But Sir Robert was inex- 
orable, and insisted upon the proposed changes in 
the household, not as a domestic, but as a political 
“necessity. Not succeeding in his object, he came 
down to the House of Commons, and informed the 
representatives of the people that he had abandoned 
_the intention of forming a cabinet, on the ground 
that he had had the misfortune to misunderstand 
the wishes of her majesty on a matter of great 
‘importance. Sir Robert was again in opposition, 
1aving on this occasion abandoned the Treasury 
“bench ere he had scarcely taken possession of it, 
on grounds which some affected to regard as good, 
but which others treated as a mere pretext for re- 
linquishing office, at a time when it was incon. 
venient in a party point of view to accept it. The 
apologists of his conduct, on this occasion, find it 
necessary to magnify the political influence of the 
immediate personal attendants upon her majesty, 
and excuse Sir Robert for not forming a ministry, 
on the score that a few whig ladies at court would 


| tion, 


have been more than a match for the cabinet at 
Whitehall, 

It was thus that, after a brief succession, the whigs 
once more resumed their places on the treasury 
bench, which, with but few interruptions, they had 
enjoyed since 1831. They carried on the govern- 
ment with no very great credit to themselves till 
1841, when a new crisis in political affairs was ap- 
proaching, a crisis which soon afterwards burst upon 
the country, and expelled them from office. 

In the year 1839, a new, and in every respect a 
novel power, arose in the state. Nothing could be 
humbler or more obscure, less promising or more 
forlorn, than the circumstances under which the 


-Anti-Corn-law League was ushered into being, and 


dragged through the first year or two of its existence. 
To some extent, men’s mind were ripe for the dis- 
cussion of the great issue which it put before the 
country; but its chief mission was to ripen them 
still more, until, at length, it so far succeeded in its 
task, that Sir Robert himself became one of its 
pupils, despite the influences of his early education 
and political predilections. ‘The League did not at 
first strike as boldly as it afterwards did. So direct 
an attack upon the landlord party as was involved 
in a proposal for a total repeal of the corn laws, was 
not at first contemplated by it. It was only after it 
had learnt to feel its way, and found that the ques- 
tion was one which promised to evoke all the ener- 
gies and enthusiasm of the industrial classes, that 
the bold and unexpected announcement was made, 
that the Council of the League had resolved to go 
for nothing short of ‘‘ total, immediate, and uncon- 
ditional repeal.” England was startled, and no 
wonder; for even Manchester recoiled for a time 
from a proposal which seemed to be as audacious as 
it was announced to be impolitic. It was a critical 
moment in the history of the League. 

_ Many men, in the great Capital of Labour itself, 


| who afterwards stood forward as its most strenuous 


supporters, and who subscribed their thousands and 
tens of thousands to promote its success, hung back 
for the moment, and meditated deserting, if not ac- 
tually opposing it. But the leaders of the body had 
acted, not without a certain degree of foresight—the 
clearness of which after-events, to some extent, justi- 
fied—for it must not be forgotten that, although the 
principles of the League were seen in the end to 
triumph, the speed with which their triumph was 
secured was greatly attributable to circumstances 
which the League had not the credit of originating, 
and which it had not the power to control. 

‘The whigs had discernment enough to perceive in 
1841 that a sufficient change had been wrought in 
the public mind in reference to this subject to neces- 
sitate some legislative movement with respect to it. 
They were all the more disposed to contemplate 
some such movement, from the chance which it 
afforded them of retrieving their desperate fortunes. 
They were once more, as a ministry, in the agonies 
of dissolution, when their unfortunate budget, with 
its alarming deficit, gave the cowp de grace to their 
administration. ‘They did not, on this occasion, 
however, follow the vulgar precedent of resigning. 
They dissolved parliament, not the cabinet, and 
appealed to the country. The general election was 
contested on a variety of issues. The whigs were 
arraigned, in connexion with their whole policy, at 
the bar of public opinion. But it was their position 
with respect to the corn duties which raised the chief 
issue on which the contest turned. Previously to 
this, Sir Robert Peel had been regarded as the head 
of the party designating itself conservative, as con- 
tradistinguished to the progress party, represented 
by the whigs, and nick-named destructives by its 
opponents. But, in 1841, during the electoral con- 
test in question, he appeared in a new character, as 
the head of the country party, against the great 
industrial party, which was then organizing, and the 
principles of which have since culminated in the 
abstraction known as the Manchester school. The 
old political watchwords were forgotten in the 
conflict which was now waged on economic grounds. 
Protection and Free Trade met face to face on the 
electoral field, and although political considerations 
were not overlooked, the battle was chiefly fought 
between these antagonist systems. In this first 


| pitched battle between them, Free Trade was worsted, 


and the whigs, in the autumn of 1841, met a par- 
liament in which there was a majority of nearly 100 
against them, As soon as they made this discovery, 

ey resigned, and Sir Robert Peel, the incarnation 
of the victorious principle, the champion of the 
‘country party, and the leader of the conservatives, 
was once more summoned to form an administra- 
From the manifestoes which he uttered, and 


the speeches which he delivered, as well as from 
the form in which the issue between the two parties 
went to the country, it could not be doubted that 
Sir Robert accededt o power as the avowed enemy 
of free trade, and the declared protector of the corn 
laws. Strange that he should so soon afterwards 
take the most prominent part in abolishing the 
one, and ensuring the permanent triumph of the 
other ! 

One morning in December the country was in- 
formed that the Peel cabinet was at an end, The 
ministers left town for Osborne, and returned as 
private individuals to London. Lord John Russell, 
now a declared free trader and corn-law repealer, 
was sent for by the Queen on Sir Robert’s recom- 
mendation. 

The point on which the Peel cabinet split was 
the opening of the ports. Lord Stanley, then sec- 
retary for the colonies, headed the opposition, and 
ministers placed their resignations in the hands of 
Her Majesty. The whigs did not succeed in forming 
a government. Personal disputes prevented them 
from completing their cabinet, and they did well, 
perhaps, in shrinking from facing the difficulties 
without, when dissensions were weakening them 
within. After a week spent in vain efforts to recon- 
cile differences, Lord John abandoned the task, and 
Sir Robert Peel was once more reinstated in the 
post which, on this occasion, he can scarcely be 
considered to have quitted. 

Speculation was now rife as to the policy which 
the restored minister would pursue. That he medi- 
tated nothing short of the proposal which broke up 
his cabinet was evident from the reconstruction 
which it underwent. Lord Stanley kept aloof, and 
Mr. Gladstone was elevated to the head of the colo- 
nial department. People were perplexed, however, 
when they saw the Duke of Wellington once more 
supporting the cabinet, seeing that it was well 
known that he had sided with Lord Stanley before 
the dissolution of the previous administration. 
This was afterwards explained in a characteristic 
manner by the gallant duke. For a time, however, 
it seemed to enshroud the intentions of the minister 
in considerable mystery ; and it was not until shortly 
after the opening of the session of 1846 that the 
country was made fully aware of the principles on 
which he had reconstructed his cabinet. He then 
formally announced his intention, not of modifying, 
but of entirely repealing, the corn laws. From that 
moment he became the object of unceasing attack, 
unsparing invective, and bitter reproach from those 
who complained that he had abused their confidence 
and betrayed them. All this he bore, however, 
with the equanimity and fortitude of a philosopher. 
He had a double conviction to sustain him. He 
was convinced that no measure short of that pro- 
posed by him would meet the exigency of the times, 
and also that the principles on which that measure 
was based were sound. He resolved that they 
should thenceforth be the cardinal principles of the 
commercial policy of the country. The opposition 
was strong, bitter, and not ill-conducted, but after 
a protracted discussion, the poliey of the Premier 
triumphed in: both Houses of Parliament. The 
corn laws were for ever abolished, and free trade 
was solemnly inaugurated as the cardinal policy of 
the country ; and all through the instrumentality of 
one who, but five years before, had been elevated 
to power to maintain the one and check the progress 
of the other. Sir Robert was for but a brief time 
in office after this. A coalition of whigs and pro- 
tectionists drove him from power on the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill. Lord John Russell was again sent for. 
From that time down to the occurrence of the fatal 
accident, which has just terminated in his death, 
Sir Robert Peel, although not in power, could 
scarcely be said to be in opposition. 

In the course of his long and eventful life many 
honours were conferred upon Sir Robert Peel. 
Wherever he went, and almost at all times, he at- 
tracted univeral attention, and was always received 
with the highest consideration. At the close of the 
year 1836 the University of Glasgow elected him 
their Lord Rector, and the Conservatives of that 
city in January, 1837, invited him to a banquet; at 
which 3,000 gentlemen assembled to do honour to 
their great political chief. But this was only one 
among many occasions on which he was ‘‘ the great 
guest.” Perhaps the most remarkable of these 
banquets was that given to him in 1835 at Merchant 
Tailors’ Hall by 300 members of the House of 
Commons. Many other circumstanees might be 
related to illustrate the high position which Sir 
Robert Peel occupied in this country. Anecdotes 
innumerable might he recorded to show the extra, 
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ordinary influence in' Parliament which made him 
“the grea icommoner” of the age; for Sir Robert 
Peel wasnot only a skilfuland adroit debater, buy 
by many degrees the most able and one of the most 
eloquent men in either house of Parliament. 
Nothing could be more stately or imposing 
than the long array of sounding periods in which 
he expounded his doctrines, assailed his political 
adversaries, or vindicated his own policy, But 
when the whole land laments his loss, when Eng- 
land mourns the untimely fate of one of her noblest 
sons, the task of critical disquisition upon literary 
attainments or public oratory, possesses little at- 
traction. Jt may be left for calmer moments, and a 
more distant time, to investigate with unforgiving 
justice the sources of his errors, or to estimate the 
precise value of services which the public is now 
disposed to regard with no other feelings than 
those of unmingled gratitude. 

Sir 2. Peel was married on the 8th of June, 1820, 
to Julia, the youngest daughter of General Sir John 
Floyd, and had issue five sons and two daughters. 
One son has enjoyed diplomatic employment, a 
second isin the navy, a third in the Scots FusiJier 
Guards, a fourth oceupies a place in Parliament. 
One of Sir Robert’s danghters was married in July, 
1841, to Viscount Villiers, eldest-son of the Har] of 
Jersey. 

The author of the ‘ Peerage” finds for Sir Robert 
Peel a long pedigree: a better claim for respect and 
a greater chance for his memory is to be found in 
his service rendered to political progress by his 
yotes for Catholic Emancipation and Corn-law 
Repeal. 


PALACE EXTRAVAGANCE IN 1828. 


R. Plumer Ward, Esq., to the Right. Hon, H. 
Goulburn. 
(Private. 
Ciwil List Audit Office, March 20, 1828. 
Dear Goutbpurn—After conferring a good deal 
with Mr. Brent, and afterwards, privately, with Sir 
W. Freemantle, 1 was yesterday, by Lord Conyng- 
ham’s own invitation, at the Board of Green Cloth, 
where we discussed the whole subject of the Lord 
Steward’s department, all the members of the board 
bringing, I must say, to the discussion, the most 
anxious desire to reduce the expenses within bounds. 
The result, prospectively, I have the pleasure to say; 
is satisfactory ; but neither they, nor myself, can 
suggest any means to clear the fourth class of the 
department from its present debt, which, on the 
last year, amounts to five thousand five hundred and 
twenty five pounds, six shillings, and eight pence. 
This being a matter for the Treasury to consider, I, 
therefore, proceed to tell you how it seems to me 
that the excess has arisen, and how it is proposed 
to remedy it in future. In very short, it seems to 
me neither more nor less than the most scandalous 
waste on the part.of the lower servants, encouraged 
by laxity of discipline, particularly, I think, by the 
former high officers, and the good-nature of the 
king. .This made the attempt to alter the condition 
of his servants unpleasant, if not hopeless, I can- 
not better exemplity this than by the instance of an 
allowance of five hundred pounds a year to the 
lower servants in Mew of small beer. 'The history 
is, that, when allowed small beer in kind, they were 
all allowed, access ad libitam to the cellar, and often 
would: not take the trouble to turn the cock after 
having drawn their quantity, but let hogsheads run 
off from very wantonness. 
power ({ know not who, but it was jn Bloomfield’s 
time), mstead of punishing them, thought it right 
to turn the beer into money (the servants having 
ale and porter besides fully sufficient); and hence 
this five hundred pounds a year compensation tor 
not being permitted to continue this wasteful extra- 
vagance. The above is, to be sure, an extreme 
case, but the prodigality of the steward’s room and 
the servants’ hall is almost as bad. Every person 
belonging to either seems allowed to carry away as 
much provision as he can scramble for, after being 
himself satisfied. If a bottle of wine or porter is 
opened for a glass, the rest is carried off, the meat 
in a napkin, which seldom finds its way back 


again; and, in addition to this, scores of per- 


sous who have no connexion) with the domestic 
establishment appear to ran riot upon the un- 
Jimited allowances for these tables, All this, after 
conferriag with the Deputy Comptroller, I tind may 
be checked by authority; and the Lord Steward 
having willingly promised it, it has been agreed. to 
strike off pot Jess than one thousand six hundred 


The then officers in | 


pounds a year from this expense alone. The foot- 
men and maids, moreover, have been allowed char- 
women and helpers (in fact, to allow them to be 
idle) ; and the reduction of these will save four 
or five hundred pounds a year more. The 
calculation of meat per day, for each individual 
of the family, has been two pounds, which the prin- 
cipal cooks allow is too much by ahalf-pound. ‘This 
alone will saye five hundred pounds a year; and an 
allowance of what is called bread money, which I 
could not get explained, it having been made before 
the present officers came into place, may also be re- 
duced to the amount of three hundred pounds. This 
is the more right, because the allowance in money 
does not preclude the supply of bread in kind, over 
and above the allowance. [mention these specifi- 
cally, because they seem gross abuses which you 
ought to be apprised of. Other reductions will arise, 
more from better regulations than abolition, parti- 
cularly in the gardens, upon which the Lord Steward, 
&c., have themselves ordered a diminution (agreed 
to by Mr. Aiton) of two thousand six hundred pounds 
a year; and the whole put together, as per table en- 
closed, will amount to six thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six pounds. This is more than equal to the 
excess of the present year, which, therefore, 1t is to 
be hoped, will not be repeated.—-Diary of R. P. Ward. 
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HINTS TO A YOUNG POET. 


Ler me make myself clearly understood... In 
poetry, as in painting, and music, and architecture, 
it is far more difficult to design than to execute. A 
long tale should be everywhere. consistent, and 
everywhere perspicuous. ‘Ihe incidents should de- 
pend upon each other, and the event appear like the 
necessary result, so that no sense of improbability 
in any part of the narration should force itself upon 
the hearer. I advise you to exercise yourself in 
shorter tales;—and these have the advantage of 
being more to the taste of the age, : 

But whatever you do, be prepared for disappoint- 
ment. Crowded as this age is with candidates for 
public favour, you will find it infinitely difficult to 
obtain a hearing. The booksellers look blank upon 
poetry, for they know that not one volume of poems 
out of a hundred pays its expenses ; and they know 
also how much more the immediate success of a 
book depends upon accidental circumstances. than 
upon its intrinsie merit, . They, of course, must look 
to the chance of profit as the main object. If this 
first difficulty be overcome, the public read only 
what it is the fashion to read; and for one compe- 
tent critic—one equitable one—there are twenty 
coxcombs who would blast the fortunes of anauthor 
for the sake of raising’ a laugh at his expense. 

Do not, therefore, rely upon your poetical powers 
as a means of. bettering your worldly condition. 
This is the first and most momentous advice which 
L would impress upon you. If you can be contented 
to pursue poetry for its own reward, for the delight 
which you find in the pursuit, go on and prosper. 
But never let it tempt you to neglect the daily duties 
of life, never trust to it for profit, as you value your 
independence and. your peace. ‘lo trust to it for 
support is misery and ruiy.. On the other hand, if 
you have that consciousness of strength that you can 
be satisfied with the expectation of fame, though 
you should never live to enjoy it, I know not how 
you can be more happily employed than in exercis- 
ing the powers with which you are gifted. And if 
you like my advice well enough to wish for it on 
any future occasion, write to me freely; I would 
gladly be of use to you if £ could.—Southey. , 

.AcTIVvE and masculine spirits, in the vigour of 
youth, neither can nor ought to remain at rest. 

No man is wise or safe, but he that is honest. 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. | 
/) | A DOMESTIC ROMANCE | 
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CHAPTERG RU Laidi ; 
DICK AND LIONEL BOTH DEFEND MINNA FROM THE 


‘ 


DESERTER. 


Arparrs at Larchins were certainly wearing a | 


very singularjaspect...A slight glance at the state 
of parties in that once serene and happy abode will 


you not ?” 


“most complicated ingenuiti 


-intellect, like tl 


show how the removal of one person will at times so 
alter the constitution of a household, that nothing 
can restore it to the integrity of its former con- 
dition. Hen pears 
The death of the Colonel had removed the key- 
stone from the arch of domesticity in that mansion ; 
and from that moment, all was ruin and cross. 
purposes. bones ts a ot eee 
The servants, however, appeared now to be per- 
fectly satisfied. They ita to imagine that all 
that had been wanting was the determination that 
Yonel had now at length expressed, to stand by 
his own, and then no power on earth could oust 
him. The cheerfulness and home-look that had left 
their faces now returned to them, and they bustled 
about the old place, each in his accustomed sphere, 
with quite contented aspects. — ke Saige 
Mr. Doubleday, after being made to fully com-. 
prehend the state of affairs, screwed up his mouth 
into an amazingly small compass, as if he were 
afraid that some stray opinion that he was not paid 
for might escape him ; and then he ordered the glass 
coach that had brought him to Larchins to be in 
readiness to take him back again. = tt 
Sir William Watson attended his co-trustee to the 
door of the house, and shook hands with him as he 
went away; but although the Baronet made some 
vigorous exertions to get him to say something, he 
was so dreadfully deaf on that occasion, that he could 
not, or he would not, hear a word. en Rate, 
And so Larchins was virtually left by the enemy 
to the care of Lionel and his friends, with the ex- 
ception of Cousin Cecil, who had retired to her cham- 
ber, there to consult with herself as to what she could 
do under the circumstances. phen ay? 
_. Poor Lionel had, after all, acted much more from 
impulse than from reflection in the step that 
he had taken. The applause, too, of Sir William 
Watson had had more effect in urging him on than, 
perhaps, ‘he was aware of, or would have hked to 
confess; but certainly he had not a clear idea of his 
IB al WOSMION Ny dae ee tee ope earn aie oe 
‘When he and Sir William had the room to them- 
selves again, Lionel looked at him for a few mo- 
ments with a sad expression, as he said— ‘ 


. 


‘““My dear friend, I feel that I have done what 


‘““ Well, we shall understand all that better when 
we get your legal friend’s opinion upon the affair. 
It is an opinion that T shall wait for: with some sort 
of anxiety ; for it would be madness to proceed 
furtherin the affair without the best legal assistance’; 
and yet, if all the world knew how cruelly Ihave 


‘been deceived in this matter, and how by falsehood 


and by forgery: my poor father’s ears have been 
abused, they would, with one voice, proclaim me 
master of Larchins.” = ce OURAN 
“ And so they will.” istit beastie natn 
Lionel shook his head. | ij 


“Yes, and made but littl 
that it was a profession tl 
meanings, and that in the 


azy subtleties of the 
auities, truth and justice were 
lost sight of, I found that an advocate was but a 
hireling, and that all the resources of his educated 
1 ly-polished dagger of the 
ut up to sale to the highest 


: em? i 
hired bravo, were. 


bidder. N _ Sir ¥ illiam, the law would not suit 
PSs ott Mathes ; ii} ies Oty Ge Beary) tt Od 
‘And I honour you for it, my boy,” said Sir 


Villiam. “I—Oh, here is Solomon, looking as im- 
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portant as possible. 
mon—el?” ; 
_ * Nothing.” Cary pe a, 

“ But you have something for me, Isee?” _ 

‘“‘No, [haven’t. There isa letter. _ Found it on 
lawn. Addressed to Master. Here it is. Don’t 
know what it’s about.” _ Vath 

As Solomon spoke, he handed an epistle of rather 
a curious shape, and in not the most pure, in point 
of cleanliness, of envelopes, to Lionel. ; 

““Why, Solomon,” added Sir William, “‘ how is. 
it that you have put on the old livery again ?” 

‘* All’s right, now. Master Lionel going to stay 
by the old house. No objection to the old livery, 
now. All’s right as possible. Forgiven old master. 
Don’t mean to say anything more about it.” 

_ “This is a curious epistle,” said Lionel, who had 
hastily torn open the rough-looking letter and read 
it. Pray look at it, Sir William.” 

Solomon, with whom good breeding, had become 
natural, when he respected the parties, retired, and 
Sir William, in a low voice, read the letter that 
Lionel had handed to him... he 

‘«¢Str,—This comes from one who respects the 
master of Larchins who is gone, and who feels that 
he has reason to respect him who fills up the void 
left by his death. The time has come when the 
poor andthe lowly may say a word in season that 
may be a warning to the high and the noble. The 
whirling swallow warns the young eaglets of the 
hunter’s approach. When all, is still at Larchins, 
the despoiler will come. Let him who loves to call 
the ancient house his home be on the watch to repel 


What is the matter now, Solo- | 


the midnight robber. Riri 

***More I may not say; but to those who have 
hearts to feel and brains wherewith to think, I have 
surely said enough; and be assured that this comes 
from one who loves and reverences the hearth stone 
of Larchins.’” > . 

“That is all,” said Lionel, as Sir William turned 
the paper over, as though he expected to find more 
upon the other side of it. 

. ‘© All, my lad? Why, what does it mean ?” ' 

“Tt is rather mystical; but, as I comprehend it, 
it is a warning of some intentions upon the part: of 
some one to try to rob the house. Does it not seem 
to you so ?” J. : eA ; ; 
- “It does bear that meaning; but yet it might 
have been a little clearer. A robbery is not alto- 
gether such a very romantic affair, that it need be 
mixed up with eaglets and martins, or swallows, as 
the fellow says; but, at all events, it is worth the 
thinking of, for these kind of letters are not written | 
for nophing. Fsh eG) esau ie 

. “Certainly not; and yet——-” 

_ “Yet what, Lionel? You havea clear head, boy. 
‘What were you going to say?” 
. ‘* Twas going to say-that these pretended warnings 
sometimes covered a bad purpose, and were con- 
cocted by the very parties who had the thought of 
committing the offence. But it may not be so in 
this instance; and I will, therefore, in all sim- 
plicity of construction, take the warning as it is 
offered, and do my best to be upon my guard.” 

. The tramp of a horse’s feet at this moment, out- 
side the window, upon the grayel, attracted the 
attention of both Lionel and Sir William. They 


saw one of the servants leading a horse; and as he 
paused at the window, the man touched his hat, and 
waited, evidently with. a desire to speak to. Sir 
_ William or to Lionel.. The latter threw open the 
“window, andsaid— a) iigpets 
“ What is it, Andrew ? Do you want to speak 
ROPER COR seis ccactter = fog 
_ “Yes, sir, if you please. Miss Cecil says she is 
very bad, indeed, and wants to see the Doctor from 
the village.” 
“ What, Mr. Ashley Jarvis ?” | ‘8 
‘Yes, sir. But, though I did saddle the horse to 
go, I did not think I ought to do go till I had seen 
ryou, sir, and got your orders.” 
“You are quite right,” said Lionel. ‘I have 
assumed to be the master of Larchins, and, there- 
fore, you are quite right to come tome. You can 
goto Mr, Jarvis, with my compliments, and tell him 
he can come.” . 
“Ves, sins” 
The man respectfully touched his hat again, and 
then mounting the horse, he soon trotted off to the 
“Didn't I 
quite a tone of triumph. 


bis ey 


triut Didn't I say as much ?” 
* As much as what, Sir William ?” mA WY 
“Why, that Cousin Cecil would keep her own 
room now, 
from Larchins.” _ 


te 
; 


and affect to be by tar too ill to go away |, 


Lionel smiled, as he said— 

“IT have no doubt, my dear friend, that you 
thought so, and that you meant to tell me as much; 
but you did not think to mention it till now. Will 
you, however, exeuse me for reminding you that 
you have not sent for the lawyer from London, as 
you so kindly projected doing ?” 

“ Adzooks, no! I have not. You must excuse 
me, Lionel, while [go hometosee about it. I shall 
not be very long gone, I assure you.” 

“T pray you, Sir William, that you will not 
hurry, upon my account. I feel that I already 
claim by far too much of your time and attention.” 

‘*Too mueh of my time and attention? Non- 
sense! It’s impossible we can give too much time 
and attention to villany—that is to say, I mean to 
finding out and circumventing the villany of others ; 
and if I don’t be even with Cousin Cecil yet, it will 
be a very odd thing. Oh, you don’t know, Lionel, 
what an old fox I am.” 

‘‘ Indeed I do not, Sir William.” | 

‘What, did you never hear how, when all the 
hunt was at fault about halfa-dozen years ago, it 
was I who found out the hiding-place of reynard ? 
Did you never hear that?” 

“ Once I think I did.” 

Lionel had heard the story from the old Baronet 
himself about a hundred times at the very least, 
and he had a wholesome and natural dread of the 
infliction again. 

‘‘Onee! Oh, well, if you heard it that’s enough ; 
so I will be off at once, and send the man to 
London for the lawyer. Mind you, now, my dear 
boy, I have not the slightest doubt but that my 
lawyer is a rogue; only, you see, the difference is 
that we shall have him on our side. That is the 
thing.. You undersatnd, Lionel ?” 

‘* Hixaetly so, sir.” 

- Tord bless you, Lionel, my uncle; the general, 
was about as cunning a man as ever lived. In 
fact, he was nearly as cunning as I am, and I can’t 
say much more than that; you know. He used to say, 
whenever he was dragged into a lawsuit, which 
was generally once a year or so, for he stood upon 
his rights, ‘ Always go to the greatest rogue of a 
lawyer you can find, and pay him well. He will 
bring you through it; and it’s ten to one but the 
very name of him frightens the other party at the 
outset. ” 

With this highly laudatory anecdote of his 
cunning uncle, who, in gcod truth, if he were no 
cunninger than the poor Baronet himself, was one 
of nature’s simplest children, Sir William bustled 


off to his own home, which he could reach with 


ease from the grounds of Larchins by only crossing 
a meadow, and clambering a style. 

Lionel felt very lonely now that Sir William 
Watson had left Larchins, although he knew that 
it was for so temporary a purpose, and he sought 
Minna; but Solomon told him that she was walking 
in the garden, so he sallied forth to look for her. 

It was strictly true that Minna was in the grounds 
of the. house, although she had strayed much 
further than the gardens; but the fact was, that 
Cousin Cecil had had the impertinence to send one 
of the female servants to Minna, almost command- 
ing her to come to her chamber, as she ‘‘ desired to 
have some conversation with her.” 

Minna had very properly sent word back that she 
declined; and then fearing—for she had a very 


gentle, loving spirit—that some importunity would 


take place, or that Cousin Cecil might take it into 
her head to come to her, as she would not go to 
Cousin Cecil, she hastily threw a shawl over her 
shoulders, and left the house to walk in the 
garden. j 

Every step she took, and every object that she 
cast her eyes upon, reminded her of her dead father. 
There was not a tree or a'plant that had not had 
some fostering care from him. ‘There was not an 
alcove, or a rustic seat, that had not’been the scene 
of some gentle and kind discourse in which he had 
indulged with her, while the setting sun would fall 
like molten gold upon her hair and form, and she 
did not dream that such a horror as death would 
step between her and the caresses and the kind 
words of such a parent. Minna extended her walk, 
and passing through a little gate, she made her way 


through what, to any one unacquainted with the 


tpi Lid BE sick, ek -place, would have been a fearful maze of tall 
tell you so ?” eried Sir William, in } 


flowering shrubs; but each one was a familiar 
acquaintance to Minna, and she could have made 


| her, way to the plantations beyond at any time of 


the night, without a ray of light to guide her foot- 
setps ; and so. she moved gently on, until she reached 
the skirt of the little woody spot which was ealled 


the plantation, and where a quantity of young 
timber flourished in all the luxuriance of nature, 
assisted by the art of the cultivator. 

There was a little seat, made from the root of a 
gnarled oak that had been cut down upon the estate 
some years before, after suffering partial destruc- 
tion from the effects of a violent storm that had 
passed over the country; and there, with the tears 
gathering to her eyes, she gave her thoughts to the 

ast. 

A wild bird sung to her from a branch of a 
sycamore close at hand, and truly might Minna 
have said with the young Ferdinand on the En- 
chanted Isle— 

“ This ditty doth remember me of my dead father!” 


For she recollected that only a short month since, 
and upon that very spot, he had listened to such a 
strain, and praised its melancholy beauty. 

‘“« We is gone!” said Minna, and her tears then 
flowed freely. 

Those tears were a relief; and after a little, by the 
time the bird, with a long-drawn note, had ceased 
its song, she was more composed. 

“This,” she said ‘tis one of the penalties of loving. 
It is sad to think that the best and the purest of our 
joys in this world should consist in the furmation of 
those ties ofaffection, which are liable at any moment, 
from the most trivial of accidents, to be rent asunder, 
leaving us but the sad memory of a past happiness.” 

She heard a rustling among the boughs of a tree 
near at hand, and to her great surprise and terror, a 
man, after, clinging for a moment to the lowest 
branch of a neighbouring chestnut, dropped lightly 
to the earth, quite close to where she was sitting. 

It was so unusual a thing to meet with any one 
in the peaceful grounds of Larchins, exceptthe tenants 
of the place, that Minna was much startled by the 
appearance of this stranger. He was a young man 
of not the pleasantest aspect in the world; and 
although he was far from being what the vulgar 
would eall bad-looking, yet there was an air of liber- 
tinism and carelessness about him, which, without 
being able to define what it was, Minna did not at 
all like. 

We may as well say that it was our slight ac- 
quaintance, the deserter, who. had thus dropped 
from the tree. There can be very little doubt 
regarding the errand of the deserter. His friend 
Migsley, the housebreaker—for if that person could 
be professionally spoken of at all, there is very little 
doubt but that such was his appellation—had no 
doubt sent him to take a bird’s-eye view of Larchins, 
preparatory to the little enterprise that they had 
agreed to go upon, that was inimical to the well- 
being of the plate of the establishment . 


Now, the deserter might have staid in the chestnut 
tree, if he had felt so disposed; but if he had any 
very serious social failing in addition to a very 
lcose idea concerning the rights of property, it cer- 
tainly was a difficulty to withstand the temptations 
of a pretty face. 

We have seen how he jeopardised his safety in 
the workshop at Mr. Nipp’s, and lost the good-will 
of Dick, by being over-gallant to Susan; and now 
we see how, when it would have been much better 
for him, and for the purpose for which he was there, 
to have staid in the tree, he rather chose to drop 
from it close to Minna Danvers. 


To be sure he did not know who she was. For 
all he was aware to the contrary, she might be em- 
ployed in some humble enough capacity in the house, 
for the plain black dress of Minna, and the loose 
shaw] she had thrown over her shoulders, and the little 
plain, almost quaker-like bonnet that she wore, to 
his eyes did not point her out as a lady. 

Alas! he was but a bad judge of ladies, when he 
thought they were to be distinguished by the gaudy 
splendour of their attire. 

Minna’s first thought was to fly from the spot as 
speedily as she possibly could; but in a moment 
her reason told her it would look as though she 
were alarmed at nothing; for, after all, the stranger 
might not mean to be otherwise than perfectly rv- 
spectful towards her; so she merely rose and began 
to wall slowly in the direction of the little gate that 
would lead her to the garden again. 

The man followed her, and as she heard his foot- 
steps coming quickly after her, her heart beat 
quickly too, and an unknown fear began to take 
possession of her. She quickened her pace a little, 
but the stranger likewise quickened his, and, at 
last, he called out to her, but it was not ina very 
violent tone. jig 

“‘T don’t. mean any harm, Miss, if you will only 
spear Sae for a momest Pray stop.” 
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What do you want?” said Minna, summoning 
oll her courage as she turned and faced the man. 

The deserter seemed to be a little abashed at this 
unexpected courage of Minna’s. He hesitated a 
moment or two, and then he said— 

“Ys that Larchins, that I can see the chimney 
tops of yonder, among the trees, Miss ?” 

“Tt 15.” 
“Oh, wi 
it’s no sort of news to tell you that you are a very 

pretty girl, indeed?” 

Minna turned at onee, and with hasty steps pro- 
ceeded on her way; but the deserter having once 
broken the ice, in a manner of speaking, was not 
going to be put off so easily. He walked faster 
than Minna, and suddenly confronting her by pass- 
ing her, and standing in her path, he said—. 

“<1 don’t know that it’s any great offence to a 
pratty girl to be told of it by a young fellow who 
may meet her in the fields.” 

‘“ Allow me to pass,” said Minna, ‘ or I will call 
for assistance. 
will quickly aid me.’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense—nonsense. Come, now, be a 
little civil. I declare I haven’t seen any one to 
come near you since I have been in this part of the 
country. 1 only want one kiss; and then if you 
don’t like it, you ilel you needn't give me 
another. ’ 

He held out his arms to oppose her progress as 
he spoke, and Minna was so alarmed, that she uttered 
acry for help. At the instaut that it passed her 
lips, there sprang from the plantation some one who 
reached her side in a moment, erying— 

“Yes, it’s allright. I’m here!” 

It was Dick, the coffin-maker’s apprentice, who 
came thus opportunely to the aid of Minna; and 
as he stood about half a step in advance of her, 
there was such a glow upon his handsome face, 
and such fire in his black eyes, that he looked really 
more than handsome. 

‘* You rascal !” he said’ to the deserter. “ Are 
you once again making a worse villain of vonreslt 
than anybody thought you? Oh, don’t I wish 
the soldiers had got hold of you!” 

‘ Help me! oh, help me!” said Minna. 

‘¢ Don’t you be afraid,” said Dick; ‘‘of course, 
if I am forced to murder him, I must do it; and 
he'll. be no loss to anybody, that’s a fact. Come, 
now, Mr. Deserter, you go your way, or you will 
be sorry for it.” 

‘¢ There’s one thing,” said the fellow, as his face 
got white with passion, “ that Iam not sorry for, and 
that’s for the opportunity of teaching you a lesson, 
young fellow—though, perhaps, you may not sur- 
vive it.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” said Dick. ‘ You 
run, Miss Minna, towards the house. It will take 
him some time to kill me, you know, and while he 
is about it, you can get home all safe.” 

“ No!” cried Minna. ‘‘No! You dare not be 
such a villain as to harm this boy ?” 

*‘ Daren’t 1?—I owe him one. Let him look to 
himself, and if you like to stay, you shall see the 
fun.” 

The deserter made a, dash forward at Dick ; but 


the latter had his quick black eye upon him, and Saw | 


the movement before it could be well carried out. 
Darting back, with the agility of a fawn, Dick 
threw from his right hand, in which it was snugly 
ensconced, a sharp flint stone, which, taking effect 
upon the deserter’s mouth, put a violent stop to his 


progress by cutting his under lip through, and 


loosening almost every tooth in his head. 

“ Come on!” eried Dick. ‘I have got another 
in my left hand, and two more in my pocket—you 
may fancy me David, you know, and you Goliah, 
though you aren't very big. Run, Miss Danvers, 
run home—V i fight him.” 

The rage of the deserter amounted almost to 
madness, ‘and heedless of Dick’s other weapon in 
the shape of a flint stone, he was rushing upon 
him, when Lionel emerged from among the ed 
and cried — 

“ Hold, villain! What is this ?” 

The deserter felt that he was outnumbered, and 
thus his situation was too critical to maintain. A 
coward at heart, as he was, he preferred, then, his 
personal safety to his revenge. The one would 
keep, but the other would not. 
Dick pelted him with the stones he still had, and 
-hit him twice on the back with such force, that the 
flints rebounded off him, 

“ Tm only sorry that all my ammunition has gone, 
now,” said Dick. ‘‘I’d have followed him up; but 
I think, he has caught it, rather. Never you 


well, I did not know Se acily: I suppose. 


There are fhowe within call who 


He turned and fled, | 


mind, Miss, he won't take it into his head to come 
here again, I think, in a hurry.” 

Minna was weeping upon her brothers ‘breast, 
and Lionel was in vain trying to gather from her 
the particulars of what had happened. Despair- 
ing, then, of being able for some time to get any- 
thing like a connected story from her, he turned to 
Dick, saying— 

“TY feel that I am indebted to you, my brave 
friend, for the safety of my sister. Can you tell me 
who that ruffian ‘was wiiom "leh protected her 
from ?” 

** Oh, yes,” said Dick. “He is a deserter from 
some regiment of soldiers, and he is hanging 
about the neighbourhood for fear they should 
catch him. He’s a very bad fellow, indeed, sir.” 

“Will you see this young lady to the house, 
while I pursue him ?”’ 

‘Oh, no—no !” said Minna. 
Lionel.” 

‘‘ But this lad will protect you. He has already 
shown that he can do so. Trust to him, Minna. 
I cannot allow that rascal to go unpunished.” 

- “ Tionel—Lionel, do not leave me now! Come 
home. Let us come home together. But I ought 
to thank this gallant youth for the protection he 
afforded me. What shall we give him, Lionel 2” 

“ Anything you like, Minna.” 

“T don’t want anything,” said Dick. 


“ Do not leave me, 


sf I only 


happened to be hereabouts, because, -because—that 


is—nothing—that’s all.” 

Dick looked confused. It was quite evident 
that he had a secret of some sort ; but what it was, 
neither Lionel nor Minna could guess. \ They did 
not seek the confidence of the boy; but Minna, 
with an instinctive delicacy, would not think of 
offering him money, but unclasping from her 
wrist a bracelet of gold, she approached Dick, 
timidly, and holding it out to him, she said— 

“Will you accept this in remembrance of me?” 

‘¢Y will,” said Dick. 

The bracelet was placed in his hand, and after 
Lionel and Minna had then both thanked him again, 
and bidden him good-by, he still stood upon the 
spot where they had spoken to him, with the 
bracelet in his hand, and tears starting slowly to 
his eyes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PEEPS INTO THE CHAMBER OF COUSIN CECIL, — 


Cousin CECcIL was rather astonished at the 
determination that Lionel had taken to dispute the 
will. She was not so well aware as the reader 
of all the reasons upon which that determination was 
founded. 

No doubt, the principal argument demonstrative 
of the guilt of Cousin Cecil, consisted in her own 
conduct, and in the words that had dropped from 
her lips while she was in a state of somnambulism 
upon the occasion of her midnight visit to the library 
at Larchins. The discovery of “the forged documents 


upon which Colonel Danvers had acted, ccnjoined | 
to that conduct of Cecil’s while the caution and the | 


reason slept, but the imagination roused the body 


to action, formed to his mind an amount of evidence | 


that it would have been very difficult to shake. 
It must be remembered, though, that Cousin 


Cecil herself remained in a state of mind that | 


was perfectly unconscious of her sleep-walking 
revelations. That is a phenomenon of disease that 


| exhibits itself only to the spectators and not to the 


patient, so that she felt compelled to attribute the 
sudden determination of Lionel’s to dispute the 
will wholly to the fact that she had ‘been so 


careless as to leave the papers of the deceased | 


Colonel accessible to him, and that, in consequence, 
he had found the forged documents that had had 
such an effect upon his father’s mind. 

Feeling, however, that now, to. use her own 


language, “the old man was gone,” ‘there could be 


no positive evidence to convict her of even a 


complicity with the fabricators of those documents, | — 
“mistress likewise, at Larchins Rows; af ‘was you, 


she, upon reflection, felt tolerably easy” as to the 
result. 

That she would not leave Larchins, neniower, 
she made up her mind, as much as the mind of any 
one could be made up upon a subject that was not 
entirely under their own control. Of course, it 
was possible that she might be foreed to leave the 
place; but she determined that nothing short ah 
foree should accomplish that object. 

Under such circumstances, then, it dobisred to 
the very politic brain of Cousin Cecil, that to sham 


| Jarvis spoke.’ 


a great amount of illness, would be the best possible 
way to promote her continuance in the house ; and 


| for the purpose of giving a colour to that statement, 


she had, as we have seen, sent for Mr. te Sale the 
surgeon, f from the village, 

This Mr. Jarvis it was who had een. hastily 
sent for at the death of Colonel Danvers, and who 
had evidenced that that event had taken place, so 
that Cousin Cecil, who had upon that occasion 
handed to him an’ ‘extravagant fee, rather reckoned. 
upon his friendly services than otherwise. 

With regard to this young medical man, the 
reader must, for the present, form his own opinion. 
One thing, however, is quite certain, and greatly in 
his favour, and that is, that he has contrived to 
make his peace with Dick, and to be upon the very 
best terms with him. Whether. Dick is the victim 


| of any artful and cruel eo not, oni will 


show. ae a 

Mr. Jarvis duly ibended' to the summons of 
Cousin Cecil, and was ushered into a small dressing- 
room adjoining | her chamber, ils in a few 
moments the lady came tohim. 

‘There was langour and depression in the Mocks 
of Miss Cecil. The recent interview with Lionel 
in the large apartment below had wrought her up 
to a pitch of passion that was sure to preduce a 
powerful reaction ; one it was: from that readtion: she 
was now suffering. © ahs is 

“Mr. Jarvis,” she said, «“] am very happy to 
see you looking so well ; t am but a sad invalid 
myself.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it, Miss Cecil,” he replied. 
“T was in the hope that the sedative I supplied 
you with some time ago, and which, by the way, 
[ warned you to take in very small quantities, would 
have had a beneficial effect ‘upon ‘the nervous 
system.” ties 

There was a slight flash upon | the cheek we Cousin 
Cecil for a’ ‘moment—and only for amoment—as Mr. 
“It was so very fleeting that none bat 
a very close observer could have noticed rene pe 

“Yes,” she said—** yes. | “The sedative ion me 
much 00d, ‘and I think I will persevere in it.” 

“Allow me to see what you have of it left,” said 
My. Jarvis, ‘as I am afraid it has a tendeney to 
become flocculent.” 

Cousin Cecil looked in the face of Mr. Jarvis: with, 
a quaint smile, as she said— Marne 
_ ‘My dear sir, I am quite ashamed to tell’ you 
that I have been so very careless as to meet with an 
aceident and destroy ite 1 ‘dropped the little bottle 


/upon the marble top of my dressing-table, and, “of 
events that we have narrated, and at the sudden } : 


course, it went into fragments at once.’ 

“T regret that. But. J could have supplied you 
at once, for although a potent enough paket 8 it is 
by no means a scarce one.” 

“How very kind you are ; but , really, I felt so 
much better until to-day, that I thought T would try 
to do without it; but my principal symptoin now is 
of so alarming a hagare, that I feel: pals dent with 
fright. 

a Indeed, madam 2” : 

“Yes, Mr. Jarvis. Palpitation of the ear, upon 
the slightest excitement, ensues to such an extent, 
that I have the feeling as if I'were dying. Do you 
think that, under such hihi tele I ae to 
leave Larchins ? 

“ Certainly not.” Aah 

“‘ Very well, Mr. Jarvis. © There i is your £86; and 
you will oblige. me very much by informing Mr. 
Lionel Danvers, that it would ipere ny life 
for me to leave the place.” ~ 

The couple of , guineas that were placed in the 
hands of Mr J. arvis, | he perfectly understood to ba 
a bribe to give’an opinion favourable to the inten 
tions of Cousin Cecil. 

“ But, madam,” said Mr. Jarvis, “ can there tn 
any necessity: for your leaving the house at all ? 
Surely Mr. Danvers cannot wish you to do so?” > 

“* Yes, Mr. Jarvis. - The fact is, that Lionel and 
T do not now agree very well; and as Twould 1 rather 


not have any disputes with him, a prefer’ ‘keeping 


my chamber, ill as I'am, too.” 
But, T thought that if any pene were master and 


Miss Cecil ?” 

« Yes, According to Cae Colonel’ 's will. ay 

SEixaetlyo? i auas 

“ But Lionel is advised and instigated by Sit 
William Watson, who, forsome nnim agin able: reason, 
dislikes me, and ‘he’ eee ath bis ee 
will.” : 

'+* Does he, indee pea 

‘©Yes. I do not wonder at your bathe: surprised 
that he could, after his conduct, which has been much 


MISCELLANY. 
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worse than the world will ever know, think of 
such a thing; but it isa fact, nevertheless; and there 
js some little disagreement about who shall hold 
possession of Larchins pending the legal proceed- 
ings that must ensue.” = : 

“°T understand.”* Eh 

“Now, Mr. Jarvis, I would rather hold posses- 

sion by fair means than by foul: but hold possession 

J will; one way or the other. Nothing short of ab- 

solute force should take me from this place.” 

_ Mr, Jarvis bowed. / 

“A friend of mine,” added Miss Cecil, “‘ has gone 

to London to lay the whole case before counsel, and 
I have no doubt but that the opinion will be favour- 
able to my claims, and the advice such as I can act 
upon at once. Until that friend returns, you will be 
so good, I am sure, as to certify that I cannot be re- 
- moved, .or even disturbed. I shall expect you to 
_ visit me, professionally, every day, when the same 
fee that I have now handed to you, will be yours.” 
~ “Tn fact,” said Mr. Jarvis, very calmly, “you 
will give me two guineas a day, to say that you are 
very ill, indeed ?” T9Saees Yeah Se 
Cousin Cecil smiled faintly. 
“ T am very ill, indeed.” ” 

_“ Oh, don’t trouble about it. Tlldoit—I’ll do it.” 
* You will 2?” ESAS NORE! RS sega dieatiy = by | Wiis 
“Of course I will. What is to hinder me, Miss 

Cecil? We are too much in the habit of making 

more money by imaginary complaints than by real 

ones, for me to hesitate a moment. I'l! do it with 
great pleasure.” — dibaghes hat Ji 
’ * Yam very much beholden to you, sir.” 

““ Don’t mention that. I only hope that every- 
thing here will end in a satisfactory manner, and 
that the intentions of the Colonel will ultimately 

be carried out to the very letter, Miss Cecil; and I 
do think it will be a pity for you to leave Larchins.” 

‘Tt would annoy me very much to be compelled 

to do so, Mr. Jarvis ; and therefore, if you will be so 

- good as to see Mr. Lionel before you leave the 
house, and tell him that I cannot, upon any account, 

“be removed until a change takes place in my health, 

“you. will be laying me under a lasting obligation to 

oni ke Oa 

“ Not at all, my dear madam—not at all. I con- 

sider that I am very well paid, indeed.” 

- There was @ nonchalant air about Mr. Jarvis that 
Cousin Cecil did not altogether like ; but yet if she 
had tried to discover why she did not like it, pro- 
bably she would have been jpuzzled to do so; and 
yet she felt that his manner was not natural. 

ever, if he chose to do what she required of him, it 

’ was not for her to fall out with the mode in which. 
he chose to do it; so she wreathed her countenance 
in all the smiles that she could, as well as tears, so 

~ readily command, and graciously bade him adieu. 
~ Mx. Jarvis, with, all the gravity in the world, 
placed his two guineas in his waistcoat pocket, and 
then he proceeded to the lower part’ of the house to 


\ 


ask for Lionel. 

~ The acquaintance between the medical man and 
‘Lionel was but very slight, indeed, as the latter had 
been mostly at the university of Oxford, while Mr. 
Jarvis had been in practicein Hampton ; but still they 
did know each other sufficiently well to interchange 

a civil greeting when they met. © 
Lionel, when he was informed that Mr. Jarvis 
wished to speak with him, at once repaired to the 

_ reception-room, in which he was waiting. 
_ “ How do you do, Mr. Danvers?” said Jarvis. 
* “T hope you are well, sir ?” us 
_ *Tolerably so, Mr. Jarvis. 


tek 


When the mind is 
ate | 


ease, it racks the body—but I need not tell you 


a 


LEON ez 

that. Ihave been sent for by Miss Cecil.” 

“So TI understand,” said Lionel, coldly. 
Well,” added Mr. Jarvis, “it no doubt is an 
unwelcome theme to you, but the fact is, she is very 
unwell, indeed, and desired me to tell you so.” 
“Lionel bowed merely. 

_“ And under the circumstances, I, as a medical 
man, feel myself bound to comply with ker wish, 
which was, that I should tell you her removal would 

‘be highly dangerous and ee her life.” 

' TT can well understand, sir,” said Lionel, ‘that 

Cousin Cecil would rather be ill at’ Larchins than 

' ‘well anywhere else.” va ho fa 

* With that I have no concern.” — 

_ “Certainly not, Mr. Jarvis—so let her stay, if 

such is the case. I will not insult you by any sup- 
position to the contrary. And now, sir, as we haye 


oo Ce 


met, can you, by any means, form an opinion ‘con- | 
cerning the mysterious disappearance of the body of 


| my father 2? 


How- } 


and yet I hope you will recover, for all | 


“T cannot.” ; 

“Mr. Jarvis, I conjure you by all you hold sacred 
and dear, fo answer me one question,” 

Jarvis looked confused. 

‘It depends entirely, sir,” he said, in a low tone, 
‘‘upon what. the question is. Believe me that I 
will answer it if [ ought, and if I can—I give you my 
word so far.” 7” Poicak 

“ That is as much as I can expect,” said Taonel. 
‘“ And now, sir, I have no wish or 1dea of offending 
you by what I am about to say, but knowing that 
my father’s death was sudden and mysterious, and 
that gentlemen of your profession think very 
differently upon such subjects from the rest of the 
world, I—I would fain ask” 

“Pray go on, Mr. Danvers—I will not take offence 
at what you may think proper to say. It is the 
ce offend only that should constitute the 
8) ence.” stubs A ois > “ ’ ¢ 


‘“‘ You are right, sir, Then, in plain language, I}, 


ask you, if, actuated by a love of science, or a natural 
anxiety to further the oe of your profession, 
you possessed yourself of the body of my father?” 

‘“‘ answer you at once, Mr. Danvers, in the 
negative.” 

* You did not, then, by any contrivance, get pos- 
session of my father’s corpse for the purposes of 
dissection ?” t ) 

““T did not.” 

“With that explicit answer, Mr. Jarvis, I am- 
compelled to be satisfied ; and I feel that I ought to 
apologise to you for putting the question: but it 
was one necessary to be put for my peace of mind.” 

“ And a very natural one, too,” said Jarvis. 

“Y think so, All is mystery and conjecture 
again. Oh, when will all this be cleared up? 
When will all this state of doubt and misery end ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps when you least expect it,” said Mr. 
Jarvis ; and then taking his hat, he added—* I must 
now bid you good-day, Mr. Lionel. Ah! it was but a 
short month ago, new, that I was speaking to your 
father in this very room.” 

** You were, sir?” 

““ Yes; and there was a’grief about his tone and 
manner that struck me very forcibly. He took my 
hand, and in tremulous tones, he said—‘ Mr. Jarvis, 
would you believe that Lionel has actually sold his 
mother’s miniature that he had in a locket, and 
which she charged me to preserve for him in re- 
membrance of her ?” 

“ Oh, God!” cried Lionel, ‘it is false—false!” 

eiSin eo 

‘Nay, do not mistake me, Mr. Jarvis. That my 
father said that much to you tallies but too well 
with what I otherwise know; but it is false that 


| I ever parted with the locket, or ever dreamt of 


doing so. Behold it, sir; it is here, where it has 
ever been—next to my heart!” 

As he spoke, Lionel’ showed Mr. Jarvis the 
locket, suspended by its silken cord, round his 
neck. 

‘“ That is perfectly satisfactory,” said the surgeon. 
“ Your father must liave been imposed upon. Good- 
day, sir.” ot 

(To be continued.) 


UNROLLING OF A MUMMY. 


On Monday, the 10thult., the interesting process 
of unrolling a mummy was exhibited at the residence 
of Lord Londesborough, Piccadilly, inthe presence of 
about sixty of his Lordship’s private friends, including 
many of scientific, literary, and antiquarian eminence. 
Previous to the operation, a brief but very instruc- 
tive and comprehensive explanation was given by 
Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, of the history of 
embalment and the art of preparing mummies, the 
learned gentleman adhering to the well-known 


| narrative of Herodotus as to the three grades of 


mummy manufacture practised by the Egyptians, 


according to the pecuniary means and wishes of the | 


friends of the deceased—viz., first, that in which the 
brain was extracted through the nostrils, partly by 
pulling it out with an iron instrument, and partly by 


an infusion of drugs, then cutting the side with a 


sharp ASthiopian stone, removing the viscera, which 
was washed with palm wine and purified with pul- 
verised perfumes; next filling the cavity of the 
trunk with ground myrrh, cassia, and all other 


_odoriferous herbs, except frankincense, sewing the | 


body up, rubbing the whole corpse with natron, 
which destroys the flesh, leaving only the skin and 
bones, and burying it for seventy days; at the end 
of which period it was bandaged in fine linen, 


smeared all over with gum, and placed in a wooden 
case made in the form of a human body, and deposited 
in an upright position against a wall in a sepulchral 
building. The second process was filling the intes- 
tines with cedar oil, which, on its removal at the ex- 
piration of the seventy days during which the 
body was in salt, drew with it the viscera in a state 
of dissolution, the flesh being also destroyed by 
natron, as inthe former case. And the third method, 
that practised on the poor, was to inject salt and water, 
wrap up the body seventy days in natron, and then 
deliver it to the relatives. Mr. Birch, having dwelt 
on the late important accessions to our knowledge 
of hieroglyphics, proceeded to state that from the 
inscription on the outer case (which was in a beauti- 
ful state of preservation, the colours being wonder- 
‘fully fresh and vivid) he considered the present 
mummy to be of the second class, though a 
priestess of Isis, as he inferred from the label, 
** Anchsehesi,” she who lives by Isis, and of the 
age of about 700 B.c. These conjectures were 
fully confirmed on the unrolling, which disclosed 
‘an unusual quantity of papyrus, bearing a pro- 
fusion of the hieratic, or current hand, hierogly- 
phic characters, descriptive of the profession of the 
deceased, whose ritual it constituted, and innumer- 
able emblems and devices symbolical of the attri- 
butes of her worship. This unwonted amount of 
papyrus and writing upon it rendered the specimen 
of extreme interest in the estimation of those qualified 
to decipher the characters; but Dr. Granville—who, 
while the unrolling was being proceeded with, gave 
some valuable illustrations ot the chemical and me- 
chanical details of mummy making, said that the 
priestess had evidently suffered from the want of 
judicious governmental control over the Egyptian 
undertakers, who had swindled her relatives by a 
wholesale use of bitumen, and the consequence was 
apparent when the bandages were removed, for the 
bones were so charred, and the muscles so calcined, 
that the limbs broke off in fragments on the least 
pressure, / } 


| 


Musiim Greretines.—Every Muslim deems. it 
his duty to ask after his friend’s health each time 
he passes him. Sometimes they stop and seize 
hold of their victim’s thumb, inquiring how he does, 
then hold of his forefinger with another question, 
then again hold of his thumb, and then next hold 
of his hand, often for a dozen times in suceession. 
Occasionally they have extraordinary accesses ¢ 
friendship, and embrace and hug a person whom 
they may have saluted with formal indifference an 
instant before, as if about to part with him for ever. 
“Are you well?” ‘Well, praise be te God !” 
This interrogatory, with the answer, is frequently 
repeated at least fifty times in the course of an 
hour’s conversation, serving to fill up every pause, 
and sometimes being introduced in the midst of a 
dialogue. Suppose the conversation to turn on the 
rent of a house. Jt would run nearly thus: laying 
| his hand gracefully on his breast, the first speaker 
would say, ‘‘ Taibeen? Are you well?” ‘* Hamdu- 
lillah! Praise be to God! ‘What is the rent of 
this house 2?” ~‘' Taibeen ?” ‘+ Hamdulillah !” 
‘‘A hundred talaris a year!” ‘Mashallah! that 
is much. Taibeen?” ‘ Hamdulillah! ~ Do you 
think I would cheat you?” ‘ Are you well?” 
“Praise be to God! On you be peace! I am 
afraid you are trying to impose on me.” 
“ Taibeen ?” &¢.— Boyle St. John. 


Tue Iron Dome OF THE INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
HIBITION Hatt.—The construction of this dome, 
200 feet in diameter, though of light sheet iron, 
will be no joke. We may remind the reader that 
it will be double the size of our St. Paul’s dome, 
which is 112 feet in diameter. The Dome of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, is 130 feet in diameter; and 
that of the Pantheon 192 feet. This central hall 
will be a polygon of sixteen sides, four of which 
will open into gardens reserved around it. Its 
main walls will be of brick, and about sixty feet 
high.— The Builder. te 

Tur Waterford Mail says—There are over three 
hundred men of ‘all arts and trades, at present em- 
ployed in making very extensiye improvements in 
and about Lismore Castle. The decorating of the 
new ball-room and additional building to that mag- 
nificent’ mansion are under the superintendence of 
Mr. Greece, the decorator of the new House of 
Lords. It is beyond doubt that her Majesty 
intends to honour the good and noble Duke with 
a visit at his Irish residence, on the first occasion ot 
her coming to this country. 
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SUCCESS« 

Prrwars what we are about to say will be en- 
deavoured to be ‘+ put down” by those who feel that 
the cap fits them, on the plea that it is nothing new ; 
put we think that there are some truths that cannot 
be, very well, too often repeated, provided time and 
place be Sitting ; and experience convinces us, that it 
is only by reiteration that the world will condescend 
to be taught. oeabge! 

Then, again, as regards the novelty of philosophy, 
jt is asad thing when any mind gets into sucha 
condition, that it rather seeks for what is new than 
for what is true; and it would be impossible for any 
two minds to elaborate upon the same idea without 


evolving from it different and important illustra-_ 


tions. Discarding, then, any fears of the no-novelty 
character. of these ‘remarks, we ask our readers to 
take the word that stands at the head of these co- 
Jumns as a material for thought. 
Success! Why, of all other things it is what is 
most admired and applauded by the multitude, and 
yet, of all things, itis that which is the least in the 
power of any individual to say he will attain to 
Men pant, and toil, and plot, and intrigue, and ruin 


soul and body for Success in their enterprises, be- | 


cause they know and feel that it is upon that Success 
that they will bejudged by their fellows. ‘To be suc- 
cesful in anything, is at once to put the seal of 
popular approbation to all the steps by which 
~ Suecess was reached. To fail, is at once to stigmatize 


all those steps as the result of the most hopeless - 


stupidity or frantic madness. The mistake that the 

excellent, but not very philosophic public falls into, 

is this: it supposes that the attainment of mundane 

objects, or the failure of the attainment of them, is 

the result of the steps taken to produce such a 
result. . 

' ‘That is a proposition that we dispute. 

We shall find people waiting with a quiet shake 
of the head to see the result of something which 
in its progression they either do not understand, or 
have not taken the trouble to try to comprehend ; 
and if the end be successful, they burst forth into 
the most fulsome panegyrics of the person achiey- 
ing the results; but if he be unsuccessful, they 
always say, they thought as much, and with rather 
a triumphant air, ask—‘! What else could have been 
expected ?” 

Experience, moreover, tells us that Success is 
frequently attained by the merest accident, and that 
failure is dependant, likewise, upon the edicts of 
chance that, with a malign influence, beset every 


enterprise; for, inasmuch, as in a journey through 


a wilderness to a given point, there is but one right 
path and a thousand wrong ones: so the chances 
of failure in the accomplishment of any result, are 
far more numerous than the chances of success. 
But, says the world, if a man be clever, and ‘in- 
telligently careful and learned in what he sets about, 
he will be successful. It is upon that point that 


we join issue with the world, and we think that | 
those who look with as curious an eye upon the. 


morals andthe personal statistics of society as we 
are in the habit of doing, will agree with us when 
we say that experience preaches a different doctrine, 

Perhaps at this point we ought to define what 
we mean by Success, and of what particular kind 
of Success .we speak. Our definition will. be 


rather large. We allude to worldly Success ‘in all | 


those matters which worldly men seek, and to which 


. 


we are none of us indifferent in our hearis— 
wealth, rank, social distinction of every kind— 
good repute, &c. 44" LA SSR ce aa a, +9 
Now, is it not strange that if: any thinking man 
will look around him at even the small circle of 
his acquaintances, and, with unprejudiced eyes, view 
the matter, he will find that it is not talent, in- 
telligence, probity, or general desert, that have 
commanded the successes of their lives, but some 
qualities apparently quite antagonistic to them. — 
Into the lap of the indolent and the sensual, for- 
tune seems delighted to shower her golden stream. 
Around the brows of the non-intelligent and almost 
the fatuous, she appears ever anxious to wreath the 
laurel of fame. The dishonest and the tricky are 
generally upon the best terms with society ; and ifa 
man possess not one particle of genius himself, he 
generally finds that fate—fortune—providence, call 


it what you will, places him in some. comfortable- |. 


position, in which he can command the resources 
of genius in others, and reap the benefits. 


It is perhaps not quite a fairstyle of argumenta- 
tion to be interrogative upon a question we our- 
selves moot, and upon a point we dispute; but we 
would ask any one, is it from desert that the 
successes of this world are achieyed? In your 
present experience do you know that such is the 
case, or do you, upon inquiry and reflection, find 
that the meanest, the poorest, and the most. de- 
graded feelings of human nature have been the 
most successful in achieving worldly results? We 
apprehend that no one will be hardy enough to 
assert the contrary. - 


It is a humliating thing to think that society 


is so established, that the end of every enter 
prise, let it be ever so patriotic or personally 
excellent, defies calculation regarding means. But it 
is so; and unwelcome as the truth may be, and de- 
pressing as it may be, it is nevertheless a truth, 
and no truth can be without value. - ; 
The fulsome adulation of society that every man 


receives who is successful from not the smallest 


desert, would be amusing if it were not disgusting. 
How many men do we see blundering through life 
with limited capacities, inefficient knowledge, and 
anything but delectable morals, but yet. who 
achieve constant. Success. 
How many men do we see with high intelligence 
—morals that may be called heroic—abundance’ of 
information, and full of the largest capacities for 


good to themselves .and to others, who failin every 
thing ? 


will, like some yelping’ cur who has been taught 
to contemn the rags of a beggar, but to pay 
proper fawning respect to the broad cloth of one 
well-to-do, set up the howl of derision at the 
one who should be respected, and cover the other 
with frothy adulation who should be despised? But 
soit is. These accidents of life are the indications of 
popularity. And now we would say a few words of 
gentle felicitation to the non-successful. 


Success is an accident: therefore, wait for it 


quietly, and if itcome, welcome it, but not extraya-. 


gantly, for it may, goagain; and recollect, that if 


upon observation you find that those who have 


‘beaten you in the race of life, and are successful in 


the attainment of worldly objects, while you are 


far from being so, are not such as you can esteem, 
and that their ways are not your ways, thank the 
stars that you are not among them; and, like the 
ehief who was accidentally placed at the foot of the 
table upon the occasion of a feast, believe that 
where: you sit’ that is the héead—think that your 
position is in reality more successful than theirs, 
to whom the gaping, mammon-worshipping crowd 


Why is this? Why is it that society-- 


look up with awe, and be serenely content ; for, after. 
all, is it worth the struggling for this thing that i$ 
called worldly Success? What is it? What does it 
mean? Is it truth, health, happiness, serene days 
and dreamless nights? Is it a good digestion and 
an unfevered ‘pulse? Ah, no! You unsuccessful 
ones !—you waiters upon fortune that comes not to 
you !—you have all these if you will not cast them 
from you; and you may, upon your vantage ground 
of obscurity, look upon the struggling men who 
are so anxious to be success ful in life, and fancy 
they somewhat resemble the knot of eels ex- 
hibited by the oxyhydrogen microscope, that are all 
on the struggle one with another, and so entwined — 
together, that they can’t extricate themselves.— 
What a pleasant thing it is to love peace and virtue 
better than Successt aan ts é 
+ FOR SIR ST ane isis SRL 
Love, Murder, ayp Surcrpe.—The following 
tragical incidents are related in the French papers : 
—About three years ago a tradesman, inhabiting 
the Quartier Bréda, destroyed himself in a fit. of 
desperation, after having. written a letter in which. 
he declared that his reason for making away with 
himself was that he could not survive the know- 
ledge of his dishonour. A thousand reports were 
current at the time as to the precise cause which 
led to the catastrophe. When the husband was 
dead, a liaison sprang up, and was almost publicly 
acknowledged between his widow and a young 
man in the neighbourhood, but satiety was soon 
followed by coldness and scenes of reproach, caused. 
by the jealousy of the widow, whose lover seemed 
to neglect her more and more every day. ‘The: in- 
timacy between them still continued, however, not- 
| withstanding the clouds which so, frequently dis- 
turbed its course, and the young man was accus- 
tomed to take his meals almost. daily at the house 
of his mistress. On Thursday last he had dined 
there as usual, when, haying scarcely risen from 
table, he was seized with burning pains and vomit- 
| ings, sufficiently alarming in their character to 
cause the assistance of a medical man to be called 
| in. Immediately on his. arrival, at the first ex- 
amination of the patient’s countenance and of the 
substances vomited by him, the man of science 
suspected the case to be one of poisoning. His 
| treatment was that usually resorted to in such 
cases; but in spite of the promptitude and energy 
of the measures adopted, the patient expired, ac- . 
cusing his mistress of the deed. As for the in 
dividual in question, as soon as the first symp- 
toms of poison appeared, she became completely 
| wild, and when her lover was dead, she appeared 
struck with stupor, shut herself up in her apart- 
ment, and refused all assistance or consolation. , She 
remained thus secluded during two days, when 
suddenly the neighbours heard proceeding from her 
lodging the sound ofan exploded fire-arm. — The . 
doors were broken open, and the commissary of 
police summoned. On his arrival, all that was 
found was a lifeless corpse. The unfortunate 
woman: had shot. herself through the heart with 
the same pistol with which three years ago her 
wretched husband had terminated his existence. ~ 
Curious Mark or A Lapy’s APPROBATION AT 
Monrrrry.—On our way through the town in the 
evening we went into one of the Jandangos, or 
dancing-booths, if I may employ the term, where 
the motley population were enjoying themselves 


| after a fashion which induced me to procure a 


the “breakdown.” I merely 
mention this occurrence, on account of a very singu- 
lar compliment which my dark partner paid me, in 
return, I suppose, for my gallantry ; though, as we 
could not understand each other, and polyuane 
she may have given me credit for more boldness — 
than I really possessed. I had turned my head 
away for an instant, when smash came something 
upon my unfortunate pate, and immediately after 
there fell over my shoulders a shower of fragments 
of an egg-shell, intermingled with a quantity of 
very minute gilt a1 \d coloured papers which. had 
been substituted for its natural contents, I need 
not say that I was very well pleased at the substi- 
tution, Ofcourse I laughed immoderately, and 
| subsequently learnt from my cicerone othat this is a 
country-fashion when a lady wishes to bestow upon 
her partner in the dance a signal mark of her ap- 
probation —Lyan’s Adventures in Caliyorna, 


| partner and join 


So or rersetanens 


Penney 


Pewee CHESS. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE DUCHESS RECOVERS, AND 8ENDS FOR MR. 
_ OLIVER. 


THAT night upon which the Earl of Carlton had 
visited Pangbourne House had been a fearful one 
for the Duchess. We have striven to paint the sor- 
rows of the young Marianna.upon her abduction 
from the school, where she was in security, if not 
in joy. We havé-shown how the strong soul of 
poor Herbert gave way sufficiently beneath the load 


- of woe that oppressed him, to induce him to seek | 
_ for safety and consolation, even with Charles Hor- 

ton: But what pen could 
that Clara endured? © 


paint the many anguishes 


It is asserted, and with some show of reason too, 
that in this world the sorrows and the joys are 
much more equally divided than 1s generally sup- 
posed; but certainly if the statistics of Clara’s ex- 
istence were to show such a result, her future mun- 
dane life must be singularly free from those ills that 
flesh is heir to, to make up for the vastness of her 
presedtisuilering. tiie gh Ol set 

She felt now that affairs had reached a climax at. 
which something more must be done than could be 
done with sighs and tears. 


Alas, poor Clara! For long she debated in hermind_ 


what that something was to be, and it was only by 
a happy chance that she at length decided wisely 
coneerning 18s. GON": NRG 

But we must not anticipate. ; 

The swoon into which the Duchess. had fallen 
immediately after her rather violent interview with 
the Earl of Carlton, was one of those prostrations 
of the physical and mental energies that baffle, for 
a long time, all the resources of art to grapple with. 
The alarm that spread through Pangbourne House 
for a little time, was of such a character, that it 
could not settle itself down into action. The terri- 
fied domestics ran hither and thither in confusion, 
and had it not been for the presence of mind of 
the Duchess’s maid—the young girl who solely 
attended upon her—the contusion would have lasted 
longer than it did; but it is astonishing how the. 
calmness of one person will alloy the excitement of 
many. The self-possession of one young girl had 


the effect of inducing a degree of sober reflection 


in a whole household. 

The first efforts of the girl were directed to an 
endeavour to recover her mistress, the Duchess, 
from the condition she was in, but it did not take 
long to see that it was no ordinary fainting fit that 
had supervened. g 

As soon as that discovery had been made, the 
girl ordered that the nearest physician should be 
sent for, and in a calm and determined manner she 
pointed out to the servants how injurious it might be 
to the health of the Duchess that she should have 
any tumult-in the house. — 

Like oil upon the troubled waters, the serene 
aspect of this- young creature had the desired effect 
upon the excitement in Pangbourne House, and a 
very little time then sufficed to restore the place to 
its wonted quietude —that quietude which is, 
or which should be, the characteristic of such 
mansions. i 
_ Still, the Duchess lay in that swoon that so re- 
sembled death, that the girl trembled to think that, 
if it were not actually such, it. might lapse into it. 
Silently she stood by the bedside, with the tears 
gathering in her eyes, and waiting for the arrival of 
the physician. . 

It will be recollected how Horton had met one of 
the servants in Park Lane, and questioned him ; but 
shat bold bad spirit had no real idea from that man’s 
statement of how completely prostrated was poor 
Clara. If he had, he might have thought that his 


revenge against the Duchess was likely to slip 


through his fingers, and that she might find that 
repose and serenity of soul in death, which he and 


her of in life. 


_ the Countess of Alpine were both so anxious to 
mes 


depr: pa 

it so happened that the physician who first got to 

Pangbourne House was the one who had a few 

words wae oe Fluttery Pocock, upon the occasion 
KINDS 


_ ereature as Sir Pluttery, who was the mere cringing 
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tions of all with whom he came into professional 


' contact, bight 
“On, sir,” said the girl, who was attending upon | 
the Duchess, when he had entered the dressing-room. |. 


‘Oh, sir, my poor mistress is so very ill.” 


“Not a doubt of it, my dear,” said the old 
physician. 
sent for me if she had been very well. 
she ?” 

“ Here, sir—here. This way. There sheis.” 

The girl went to the window, and hastily touched 


Where is 


the spring, that threw the liberated blind to the top- 


of the casement—a gush of morning light came into 


the room, and there lay tle poor Duchess of Pang- | 
bourne, fluttering, apparently, between life and 


death. 


The physician looked at her for a few moments, | 
and held the motionless white hand in his; and 


then turning to the girl, he said, with a sudden 
harshness— : : 
‘“* How came this? What has happened ?” 
The girl burst into tears. 


‘* Come—come, no crying here., Tell meat once, » 


that’s a good girl, how your mistress came to be in 
this state? or perhaps the Duke will be able to 
explain the cause of it; for there must have been 
some violent external cause for this strange state of 
syncope, that is evident.” 

** Alas! sir; the Duke——” 

‘Well, the Duke?” 

‘“Sir--I—I ought not——” 

‘““'Then don’t, I don’t want you:to say anything 
you ought not; so hold your tongue at once. 
the Duchess been frightened into this condition ?” 

“She has, sir: but how or by what means, I 
cannot say, and the Duke is not at home.” 

‘““Umph! Almost time he was; but that is no 
business of mine. Now, my dear girl, hold up your 
mistress’s head. That willdo. We must get her 
out of this state as soon as possible.” 

While the young girl, with her arms round the 
neck of the Duchess, held her up in the bed, the 
physician dashed cold water in her face. The effect 
was tolerably immediate, and with a deep sigh, 
Clara opened her eyes. 


‘That will do,” he said, as he tore a leaf from | 


his pocket-book, and wrote a brief prescription. 
‘“‘ Let that be sent to the nearest chemist directly.” 

The Duchess fell back upon the pillow, but the 
swoon had passed away ; and when the girl left the 
room with the prescription, the physician sat down 
ina high-baeked Elizabethan chair that was by the 
bed-side, and in the kindest manner, he spoke 
cheeringly to the Duchess. 

‘“ Well, madam,” he said, ‘you will soon re- 
cover from this little fainting. It was, almost, a 
pity to send for a physician, was it not, don’t you 
think—eh ?” 

He wished to change the current of her thoughts, 
if ‘possible, and get her into a conversation that 
would make no call upon her memery to sustain. 

In a faint weak voice she spoke, but the words 
were indicative of great mental agony. 

“Oh, God!” 

Yes, such were the words that came from the 


lips of the Duchess of Pangbourne. The physician | 


felt certain that some powerful shock had been 
given to the mind of his patient. 

“So young, too!” he said to himself. ‘* What 
can it mean?” d 

Then speaking audibly in the same kind tone, he 
said—~ 

“Of course you have been ill, and it has de- 
pressed your mind very much, but that is a 
sympathetic feeling that will soon pass away. We 
are apt to place too much importance upon these 
little affairs. The imagination, no doubt, has played 
you some trick, at which, when you tell me all 
about it, we shall both smile.” a 

‘* Smile!” i 

“ Yes, of course we shall. It is better to smile 
on the recollection of the intangible past, than to 
ery.” LR i : 

cf Who areyou?”?  _ 

Clara half rose, and 
of the physician. 


“ Madam,” he said seriously, ‘‘ I.ama physician, | 
but I hope and trust that I am something more, | 
and that you will permit me to say that 1am your | 
| friend. ‘These white hairs assure you that the. 
| passions and the follies of youth are past with me.. 
}T am sent for here to minister to your bodily 
| ailments, and I find that it is the mind that suffers. | 


“Will you allow me to minister to that affliction?” 
Clara burst into tears. ed 
Good !” said the physician. 


“Tam quite sure you would not have | 


‘}-inheritance, in the life to come—at peace with 
your own conscience: why what on earth do you 


tried to lookin the face” 


‘ right have you to be so wretched? 


‘to check the grief that so expended itself. 


_ For the space of about five minutes Clara wept 
incessantiy. Ah! what should we do without 
tears? ia 
The physician did not make the smallest effort 
He 
well knew that with each tear there came from the 
labouring heart more than its weight of agony ; 
and at length, when the tears had subsided into 
sobs, and when the sobs had softened down to sighs, 
he spoke— neate 
_“ Now your Grace will be much better.” 
* Oh, do not call me by that title! From the first 
day that the world was pleased to tell me that I 
was a Duchess, I have been the sport of every 


chance affliction that can assail human nature. With 


all the will, and with allthe seeming power to do 
everything that could contribute to the happiness 
of those around me, I yet am wretched. Oh, God, 
most wretched !” : 

“And so should guilt always be.” 

* Guilt, sir ?” 

“Yes, madam, guilt. That’s plain enough, is it 
not ? I say, so should guilt become most wretched.” 

‘But Iam innocent. Who dare accuse me of 
guilt? I am innocent, as God knows I am; bid 


the great creator look into my inmost heart, and 


see that [am mnocent of wrong. Not by thought, 


| by word, or by deed, have I done or imagined 
wrong to one human being.”. 


‘Then pray, madam, if that be the case, what 
Innocent— 
young—with all your life, or the better part of it 
before you—with the love of Heaven, as a rich 


mean by calling yourself. most. wretched? Do 
you think that there are none who dare not look 
into their own thoughts—who dare not lie down. to 
sleep lest the memory of the past should people 
their dreams with hideous images—to whom 
memory is a curse.” 

The Duchess covered her face with both her 
hands for a moment or two, and then when she 
took them away, there was aserene and holy look 
upon her face—almost a smile. She held out her 
hand to the physician, and he took-it in his. She 
tried to speak, but for a moment emotion preven- 
ted her. Then she said gently—_ 

“T do thank you.” Sea See | 

“Don’t. There’s no occasion. It’s all right, my 
dear—Pardon me, your Grace, I am an old man, 
and have great bouncing daughters of my own, and 
I am so in the habit of saying my dear to them, 
that when I am talking to any one. whom I 
esteem, out it comes as naturally as possible.” 

“God bless you, sir.” 

‘* Oh, pho, pho !” 

“But I.thank you from my heart, indeed, I do. 
You have awakened in me anew life. I did think 
that I was the most wretched person in all the world, 
and I quite forgot that I had the approval of my 
own conscience and the love of heaven, until you 
awakened me to thetruth. Indeed, and indeed, I 
ought to thank you; and if you will allow me to 
call you my friend——” 

“Certainly. ‘l’o be sure, your Grace.” 

‘Oh, do not use that title when you speak to 
me. Let me be asa daughter to you. This hour 
will never be forgotten while I live. I feel so— 
so happy in comparison to what I did.” 

‘OF course youdo. Why, you had only to think 
a little, and you would be all right enough. But 
that’s the way with you women—gyou _ huve 
lots of feelings, as you call them, but very 
little reflection—you go on weeping and wailing 
about nothing, and it requires some old fellow like 
me to come and tell you why you ought to be 
as happy as possible. But here comes that little 


lass who was waiting upon you, and who was almost 


I suppose she thinks 


in hysterics when I came in. LD 
Eh, girl, 


she is the most miserable of mortals, too. 
don’t. you 2?” 4 

‘Alas! sir——” 
“Ab! I thought as much. What do you mean 
by. alas, sir, eh?” 

‘“‘ My poor dear mistress.” 3 

“Is as happy and comfortable as possible, so 


there’s no occasion to ery, alas! upon her account. 


And, now, give me the medicine. You will be so 


| good as to take this at once, your Grace. No—I 


mean, my dear!” 
. Clara smiled and took the draught. 
*‘ Where is Harry ?” she said. 
‘6 Who is Harry ?” said the physician. 
“My only child, sir” 5 
Qh, then, bring Harry, by all means, And now, 
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my dear madam, let me hope that this amended | 


state of feeling will not be transitory, but that’ you 
will reflect deeply upon what I have said, and, like 
the lady in the tale, whd went through the en- 
chanted forest exposed to all sorts of dangers and hor- 
rors, but who clasped a magic rose to her bosom, and 
so escaped them, you’ ‘will clasp ‘to naa bosom the 
conviction of your innocence and sinless heart, 
and consider that: conviction me the talisman that 
shall preserve you.’ bi 

“FT will! I will, indeed. * 

The girl, -at this ‘moment, entered with little 
Henry, who was soon in his another's ees, ai 
ceverin her face with kisses. 

* 6 Hilloa!” eried ‘the doctor, abhi his head. 
‘Moré inisery! Upon my life, for one @ of the most 
woiserable of mortals, you’ have a tolerable stock of 


enjoyments ; why, in addition to everything else in | 
the comfortable way, here is.one of : ‘the handsomest 


and finest boys I ever saw.” ; 
How the young mother’s eyes glistened ! 
She laid her ohati gently upon the old physician’ s 
arm 
Sir,” she “aie: “T feel that what I have wanted 
was some friend, like yourself, in whom’I could 
place confidence. I have asad, a very sad, sory 
to tell. Will you listen to it a” 
“To be sure, I will.” 5 
“Tf you will, then, wait for me in the drawing- 
room—I will come to you soon; and) I: feel that 
‘this is a crisis in my destiny, through which qT shall 
pass to 2 happier condition.” 
I think so, likewise,” said the physician, Bet 
them make me a cup of coffee, and I will wait for 
“you. There is no hurry, for I have an hour or 
two, now, at this early time, completely to myself.” 
_ The physician was conducted, by the girl, to the 


drawing-room, in which Clara and the Duke had so. 
many ote interviews ; and there, as he sipped» 
ee, which was immediately prepared for him, }) 


his ¢ 
' he waited for the Duchess. 

Did. that kind-hearted man feel no pleasure at 
the course he had pursued in the chamber of the 
afflicted Clara? Ah! yes. It was truly a joy to 
him to feel that, without one word of fanaticism, he, 
had been. able ‘to rescue a pure spirit, like that of 
Clara’s, from the misery that had encompassed‘ it. 
By the simple method of making her think a little, 
he had restored her to herself, and at once—let us 
hope, too, for ever—chased away those phantoms 
of the brain that had made her wretched. 

’ The morning was making rapid progress, now, and 
by the time the young Duchess reached the draw- 
ing-room, a a gleam of sunlight was darting in at 

its windows, and everything, both within and 


without the mansion, was beg ginning to look calm |: 


and beautiful in the young day. 

The physician would not listen to what Clara. 
had to say, until she had partaken of a light break- 
fast ; and then, with a calm and serious attention, : 


that showed how deep was the interest he took in: 


that young heart’s distresses, he heard her story. 
Clara told him how they had been sought out in 

poverty and in distress with the news of the rich 

inheritance that had fallen to their lot. ° She told 


him how, as it seemed from that time, a change 


had come over the spirit of the Duke, and how he 


‘was as unlike his former self, as any. dissimilar | 


being could possibly be; and then she told him of 
the persecution of Horton, and how it would appear 
that he (Horton) was in possession of the secret of 
the Duke, which gave hima sufficient power over 
him, to resist even her (Clara’s) importunities for a 
time, that he should be forbidden the house; and 
finally, she let him know how that seeret had dawned 
upon her with the name of Marianna, coupled with 


the idea that the love of the Duke had departed. 
from her, and was engrossed by another ; and how | 
she had been exposed to the unmanly persecutions « of. 


the Earl of Carlton, which, she hoped, terminated i in 
the startling events of that night. 


Mo all this the physician listened attentively, and } 


at its conclusion he shook his head. 
‘“« Now, sir,” said Clara, ‘« Ihave, without reserve, 
told you all. What would you advise. ime to do?: 


How ought I to act, so as to” preserve my honour, 


and my peace in this painful position?” — 

’ «My dear madam, J am very slow. and Seothowlion. 

in wrtist I advise, and you must allow me to think 
this affair over. When I was in this house before, 

it was upon a painful | occasion—a much more pain- 


ful occasion than this—for then there was no one | 


who, like yourself, had to be rescued from a sad 
condition. You recollect the fate of the last Buelisse 
of Pangbourne?” 

“TJ do. es dreadful day haunted me for a 


all ‘the’ jeers that are cast upon his _ profession, I 


“an attorney.” 


| I do not think the Duke, if he were not doing 


) want*all those qualities. ° 


just now about that. 


-whole affair has been planned between them, and 


vant is waiting in ‘the. hall for. an answer, to it.” 


| the note, your Grace 23. 


time, a 
ticulars.” 

“Tt is; but I saw her upon that ‘occasion, and 
there’ was acting with me a man who, despite 


believe to be honest. That man was a Mr. Oliver, 


~“*T recollect the name calls He was the friend 
of the Duke, but from some unexplained cause to 
me, the intercourse ceased.” 

The physician nodded. ' 

““T have that opinion,” he ‘said, ‘ of Oliver that 


what was exactly right, would find him a very 
obliging: professional adviser. Now, as the Duke 
has disearded. him as_ his’ attorney, . my decided 
advice to you is to take him on.’ 

“But will not that look like antagonism. to the 
Duke? eee 
“ “Never mind what it looks like ; Oliver is a 
clever man, and an honest man, and a. good lawyer. 
You’ might look a long time before you found, 
combined in one person, such qualities, for you 
Recolleet that. you have 
the interests of your child to look to.” 

“Oh, yes, yes: That is the solitary link, I 
think, now, that still binds me to Herbert. Oh, | 
that he had so considered it as regards me!” _ 

“He ought to have done so; but never mind 
There is another advantage 
in employing Oliver in this affair, and that is, 
that he is already acquainted with a variety of | 
antecedent circumstances, all of which would have 
to be explained to another person at the risk of | 


his not thoroughly understanding them ; so Oliver } 


must be the man; and if you and I and he cannot 
cope with the circumstances by which you are now 
0) fearfully surrounded, it will be something more | 
than odd.” 

‘*Oh, yes—I feel, now, as if I had a host of 
kind Gents about me. I will confide all to you 


-and to Mr. Oliver, sir.’ 


“Very good. I will send for him here at once, 
and you can speak to him upon the subject, and, ina 
manner of speaking, retain him, and he and I will 
talk the whole affair over in: the course of the 
day, and ‘to-morrow. morning we will’ breakfast _ 
with you, if you have no objection.” 

“ Objection? Oh, no—no.” 

‘“ Very good; and we will leave the scandal 
mongers to make the best of it. There is one 
thing, however, that I should advise you te do at 
once, without consulting Mr. Oliver.” 

‘“ What is it, sir?” ‘ 

‘To be not ‘at home.to the Countess. of Alpine.” 

‘You suspect her ?” 

“Not a bit. I know. shied Nobody but such a 
simpleton as you suspects the Countess of Alpine. 
I tell you she is at the bottom of all the intriguing 
in which the’ Earl of Carlton, is engaged. The 


the persecutions you have endured from him have 
been pre-arranged with the Countess.” 

‘ Can that be possible?” — > 

‘“‘ Well, I don’t know—but it’s true.” 

The Duchess trembled. 

“It is almost too shocking for belief,” she said, 
“ that a woman could ‘play so base a part to a 
woman.’ 

ESTs 3t? Give me leave to tell you, my dear 
madam, that it is the women always who do play the 
base part to a woman. And now ‘that you are 
warned of the machinations ef this Countess, I trust | 
that you will have courage enough to refuse her | 
admission to your house.” 

‘‘T shall, sir. Never again shall she cross its 
threshold. » 

“That's right; and until you see Mr. Oliver 
‘and me to-morrow morning—I don’t know that 
you can do anything else—keep quiet and serene, 

and you may depend that all will be well.” 

The physician had just risen to depart, when a. 


servant, brought i in a letter, and presented it to him. : 


+ Not for me,” he said. 
“It is directed, sir, to Doctor Thorne, and a ser- 


_ “Oh, that’s another thing. I suppose I am 


wanted ina hurry. Will ed allow me to read 
Certainly.” | 
‘* Mr. Stevenson, private secretary to the Earl of 


Carlton, would feel much gate to Dr. Tnorne, 
if he would call at his lordship’s house in May Fair, 


as soon as possible after the receipt of ak as his 


Lordship has met pies a little aceulen r 


wy 


and is still involved i in mystery i in any par- — 


do. - 


But I must not think—I must act. 
| help. Did she not ery for help, J Joseph?” = 


| to her lips while she was in t he 
| was it not ?” a 


“Dr. Thorne opened the note, and read as follows :— 


Ne ee as a rel 


A‘smile’ crossed the features of the doctor, and 
turning to the servant, he said— 
“Bring me writing materials, 
answer.” 
In the adjoining’ abawine Shout were the means of 
peas a note, and the sturdy, old doctor replied as 
ollows : 


MCT ‘Thorne begs to inform. Mr. Stevenson, the 
private secretary of the Earl of Carlton, that he is 
too much engaged to attend upon his Lore hip p; but 
that for a common scalp wound, the s skill of apy or 
dinary practitioner will suffice. * fod 


‘‘ There,” said the. doctor to the footman. “ Give 
that to the man who is welling in ie hall. uBbyte 
is no other ee Be fia : 

PA Frag isin) sae 

When the servant had. siieed; the dobton showed 
the letter to the Duchess, and repeated to her his 
answer to it, after which he. cordially shook hands 
with her, and intimating his promise to be with her 
to-morrow morning, he was about to retire, but at 
the moment Mr. Oliver was. announced. ‘The 
Duchess had sent for him upon the request of the 
doctor; but as he had not come up to that time, 
Thorne had thought of leaving the pumice to con- 
sult with him, 

“You speak to him, my dear sir,” al, Clara. 
“I willretireto my chamber. If you should want 
me, I will be at your service ; but I think that you 
‘can tell Mr, Oliver, _ that he reuiion 4 isso! 


¥ 


I will send an 


be 


CHAPTER XEIX. 


THEODORE TRIES TO DISCOVER. THE RETREAT OF 
MARIANNA. ae 


Tue physician took Mr. Oliver at once home 
with him from. Pangbourne House, for not only ¢ did 
he feel_that he was in possession of all the facts 
which Mr. Oliver would require to know, but the 
time had nearly arrived when he ought to be at 
| home to any professional calls. 

We will leave them to consult together over the 
difficulties and the sorrows of the amiable Duchess 
of Pangbourne, while we take a passing glance at 


what Theodore is about, now that he is aware that 


the tidol of his heart is torn from the school where 
heat least thought that she would continue in peace 
, and calmness for a time, until he should feel him- 


self i ina position to. take her from it; and ask her to 


be his for ever. 
The shock that the mind of the young lover ex- 
perienced was of so stunning a character, that it 


was some time before he could ‘be said to be in fair 


possession of his faculties. Poor old J: oseph was 
dreadfully a'armed at the situation of his master, 
whom he had never seen so ear, prostrated by 
any blow of fate before. 

“« Oh, sir—sir !” he cried. Do not be so quiet. 
Iti is dreadful to see you 80 quiet. wy. don’t” you 
say something?” — 

—& Joseph—J. oseph—Oh, God!” 

“Yes, sir—go on. Do go on. Couldn't you 
almost swear a little, sir? God forgive me t but I 
have heard people say it cools. “you down.” 

“ Joseph, she is lost! My Marianna!” 

Theodore fell to the ground, and lay like one dead. 

“Oh, help—help!” cried Josep. ““¢ This won't 
Consider, sir—is this the way to try and get 
her back again, poor young thing? Is it any good 
for you to lie there, sir? Who has she in all the 
world, if she is in any’ danger, to oe to but to 
you? Don’t desert her, sir.” 

“ Desert her!” 

“Theodore was upon his feet in a moment. 

“You are right, Joseph. It is action that is re- 
quired of me now, not despair. Who has she ‘but 
me to save her? “Oh! Joseph, this is a cruel blow. 
She cried for 


“She did, sir.” 
“ And upon me, too? It et m Nee that rose 
of a ruffian, 


"Tt was, sir.’ 
Then pray bi me, "Sauee h, lest I go ae mad.” 
“Now, don’t, sir. It ain't the praying that will 

stop yous fa going ; quite mad, but your own good 
spirit, Oh, i st be now what you really are. -Re- 
ootiece o ys ek I shall go mad; ‘and then, 
what, a, ae ianna to look to, I should like to 

g0 1 to the school, ‘sit, and inquire 


who Ate 
‘ a ‘yes— to ‘the school. Come on, J an 
ie bee that Theodore er e that 


fh i) 


Te coal 


‘Joseph had not thought-ot for'the last thirty years ; 
and any idea of his keeping upto it was ridiculously 
‘out of the question. ‘Theodore was soon st the 
school entrance, and the peal that he executed at the 
bell was enough to alarm the whole establishment, 
and did, im fact, impress: Miss Juke with the idea 
that the house was on fire, and that the flames must 
have been seen by semis’ ‘charice ipseh hoe in bona 
dane. STF eS hy oan" af, 

A grand rush was bade i the eaten Gales bg the 
terrified: servants, and the moment they opened it, 
Theodore dashed past them, and made his way) into 
the house with the frenzy of amaniac:  ~ 

The s eed at which he went, though, had: some 
good ¢ upon ‘Theodore, and that was, that it 

ed, in a great measure, the animal irritability 
which had. been awakened by: the fearful calamity 
that had befallen him; and so, by the time that he 
reached the house) he. ‘was, although ‘still deeply 
affected, yet ‘better _e coy rationally: what he 
had come to says) Ad ue 

The news soon pation te Miss Juke that it was the 
discharged drawing-master who, had made so-violent 
an attack upon the: gate-bell, and who was now in 
the waiting or reception-room, with the learned litter, 
waiting to see her. It was a matter of considera- 
tion with Miss 
her life was to society at large, and the young ladies 
of the establishment over whichshe presided in par- 
ticular, whether:or not she should risk: it by an 
encounter with the apparently infuriated drawing- 
master; but curiosity to know what he came about 
overcame other feelings, and she, with: something 
more than her usual dignity, made her way into the 
apartment where Theodore was waiting. 

‘“« Marianna, madam!” cried Theodore, with a 
suddenness that’ made Miss Juke jump again, and 
nearly fall over the celestial globe. ‘¢ Marianna! 
‘Where is she? I implore you to tell me!” 

. “Sir,” said Miss Juke, ‘+ T am not aware--—’ 

“ Heed not that, Miss Juke. Never mind, now, 
whether my visit here be informal or formal, or 
whether the question I ask be in accordance with 
what you are aware of or not, as the rules of this 


EAD a3 


establishment. All I ask of you isa distinct answer 
to a distinct question. Is Marianna i in ‘the house @” 
wc No, Sige is eee: ae WE a 


“Tt is true, then,” said Dheodone aa he stag- 
We toa seat. ‘Oh, Heavens, it is true! I had 
‘begun to’ delude myself into a mock belief that I 
mibhelione been mistaken, but it is too—too true.” 

‘What is true?” cried Miss Juke, overcoming, in 
ahae’ curiosity, all her scruples to engaging ina con- 
‘versation with the exidrawing master. &¢ What i is 
Meare PT MAGE eek ey 

+ That Mariatan is in the phnaiks of a: villain. 
Gh oe ee I do not Peeks a one mroniont 


‘Sod sad.” GX 
“Mr. Smith, 2 cried Miss. J ike, ff what do you 
mean, sir? Have you taken poe orca. 
“©T fear yes, for ever.” 
“Your senses ?” - ; 
“No—no. Of Marianna—dear Marianna ! ie 
“ Oh!” said Miss Juke. © 
“Tn a word, madam,” cried - "sceaties, with 
sudden energy, tell me where she has’ gone, and 
with whom? I am nearly mad already, and any 
trifling with my feelings will drive me ‘completely 
so. I met a cab in the Jane, and I heard the voice of 
' Marianna call ‘for help. The horse sped on ata 
furious pace, and I éoula not ee her,” 
‘ She called for help? ERE 
“ She did—she did!” 
Miss J uke’ 8 colour went and came, Hike an April 
sun. 3 ca Ag BOS if aE f> 
Hs You—you do not mean ‘to tell me, Mr. Smith, 
that—that the honourable g gentleman who'took her 
the cab 'to see the Duke Pangbourne, ‘who 
% ve y ill, ‘could possibly: beh re She eae to her ? 
ou 
a 


mot mean that——" 
“To see the Duke, said you?” ‘ fe ‘ 


6b re—yes.” eh iges 
b Then there i is a hope that, after all, Ae has Bet 
in nes He may 
only heed dlessly « chosen : : libertine for his messenger. 
_ Oh, yes, that is’ “a hope Tell me all. "How, and 
and where, and why, did he send for her?” 


8 little time els ¥ said the now terrified Miss } 
| madam. And now permit me to bid you adieu.” © 


Juke, “a'gentleman came i in @ cab—a private cab, 
of course. It was a se cabipou finde to, Mr. 
Smith?” — 


SEENON parr ee 
Fy by TN GAR ap 


uke, considering the importance that 


have really sent for her, and | 
| young ladies:about anything but drawing.” 
1 ‘It was wrong, Miss Juke, and it was right of 
| you to discharge me forthwith. Be assured that I } 
| absolute want, so we will be at eatin and ride, 
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ost Teacher Sophie 
“Well, a ‘penileinas came from the Duke of 
Pangbourne, and said that as the Duke was very 
il, he wished to ses Marianna, so I could not neha 


to let her go.” 


“ And what authority. madam, did he bring from | 
the Duke to ‘prove to ha shat he was a frud 


messenger?” > ; 
** What authority 24 


_ “Yes, madam. | What authority? Do you. part 
with any of your: fair pupils to the first person who 


chooses to come in a cab, and ask for one of them; 
using the name of a. relation or 2 friend ?” 


Miss Juke was rather taken aback at this, and for 
the first time, she began to think that, dazzled by 


the specious address of the visitor with the yery 


distingue name, ‘she had suffered her caution ba 


sleep. 
‘Oh, Mr. Smith,” ghe oad, eo, it hes pos- 
sible——” A 


* Madam,” pes 5 Theodore, as he rose, ‘“any- 
thing is possible that our worst fears. can dictate 


upon such an oceasion as this ; but I will at once go 
to Pangbourne House.”’ at 
“To Pangbourne House ? Yous 2” 


*¢ Yes; and if any one has a right—” Theodore | 


paused. "He felt that he was going a little too far, 
and in a lower tone, he adde@—“ I do not think that 
the Duke of Pangbourne will refuse to see me. 
will be something to ascertain the truth.” 

‘* Mr. a—a Smith——” 

“Well, madam?” 

x Perhaps you will not mind letting me know, 
after you have been: tothe House—and if you will be 
so good as not to let the little affair go any further— 
It might, if there is anything: really wrong, be the 
ruin of the establishment.” ~~ 

As she spoke of ruin, poor Miss J uke Jooked 
around her at the learned litter of the reception- 
room, as though the time had almost come when 
she might bid adieu to it for ever. There was the 
terrestrial globe, and there was the celestial one. 
There were the drawings of the pupils lying care- 
lessly upon the tables, only a little i in the foreground, 
and the distance touched up by the former 
drawing master. There was the stand that had 


been presented to Miss Juke.as ‘a testimony. of 
affection from sixty pupils.” All seemed to: be fading 


before the eyes of Miss Juke, and she said— 
‘Oh, Mr. Smith!” |. 
There was not much in. the mere words he Oh, 


Mr. Smith!” but the tone in which they were | 
uttered conveyed fully to the mind of Theodore 


what was passing in the mind of the eccentric, but, 
upon the whole, kind-hearted mistress of the school ; 


and even amid all his own troubles, he felt for her, 
Marianna, too, had told him that she was happy 
_there, and that she was treated with a substantial 


kindness, although the prejudices of Miss Juke 
induced her to aaget a strange style of showing it at 
times. ii meee 

‘‘ Do not, madam,” he said, ‘‘ take more blame to 
yourself than rightly falls to your share. When I 
spoke of a want of caution upon your part, perhaps 


I spoke more from feeling than from reflection. | 


The evidence of the authenticity of the stranger’s 
mission, who took Marianna from the school, was, 
no doubt, to you sufficient, and, no doubt, it would 
have been sufficient to any one else. Do not fancy 
that I will trumpet forth the circumstances, even 
if it should be as bad as’”—here Theodore’s voice 
faltered a littlek—‘‘ as it can be. - But I will go to 
Pangbourne House at once, and resolve these 
agonising doubts ; and let'the result be what it may, 
I will send you a ‘note to let. you know.” 

Miss Juke looked a little humid about the eyes. 
_ “Mr. Smith,” she said, “1 begin to think that 
I was a little precipitate concerning you; and so,if 
you will come back and teach the young ladies .as 
before, I—-I—think we: shall: understand each other 
“better.” 

_ We will speak of that, fadani, when Isee you 
again,” said Theodore ; * but I thank you for the 
kind offer. My mind, however, is in that state 


| now, that I dare not say yes to it; but we shall meet 
| again, and IJ feel that we: understand each other bet- 
‘ter’ now than we ever did before.” 


“Indeed, we do, Mr. Smith. Only, you know, 
it was wrong of you to—to—say any thing to the 


do full justice to your motives upon that. point, 


When Theodore was fairly gone, Miss Juke re 
mained in the reception-room for some short time, 


It 


return of his master. 


pitting) in precisely, the same position that she had 
dropped into after bidding him good-night. The 
eyes of the schoolmistress winked and twinkled, and 
a tear or'two trickled down her cheeks. : 


“He is a gentleman,” she said, ‘‘after all. 
‘Quite'a gentleman. “Who can he be? Mr. Smith 
a drawing-master? Oh, no—oh, no! Whatia 
voice, too, and what a manner of high breeding ¢ ee 


Miss Juke rose, and approached a tall glass that 
hung upon the wall. ne looked at herself for a 
TMmoment or two, and then, with a ‘deep: Sigh, ‘she 
turned away. | — 

~ “He will look for youth ; and beauty,” she said. 

‘There is no hope.” 

With another sigh, then, Miss Juke walked ae 
the reception-room, and Miss Price, who had been 
listening at the key-hole, had just time to pop out 
of the” way, ‘Satisfied that she had got possession of 
a secret that Miss Juke would not have known for 
worlds, and which was to the effect that she had 
some thoughts: of the young a and handsome et el 
master for herself. 
~The old vain thing! Y” said Miss Price ; ; “and at 
her time of life, too? ©" 

z fe iss Price was just three years { the j junior of Miss 
uke. 

“The interview that MP eotions ‘aad had with the 
schoolmistress had had the effect of calming rather 
than inflaming ‘his feelings; and it was in a much 
more agreeable and managable frame of mind at 
he left the school. oii 


“Theodore, howeyer, had not the remotest notion 
of the feelings that were in the bosom of Miss 
Juke towards him, and which had induced her to 
meet him with the tender commiseration and the 
beneficient sort of kindness she had exhibited in the 
interview ; and it was just as well that he had not. 
It would not have made him happier. 
~ Old J oseph was close to the gate leading from 
the garden of the school, tremblingly waiting the 
The faithful servant fully 
expected to find him return as‘violently full of des- 
pair, if not more so, than when he had last parted 
with him; but it was quite an agreeable surprise 
to him when -he heard ‘Theodore speak 1 in a voice 
more in sorrow than inanger. 

“ Joseph,” he said, ‘‘is that you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Youare better, now.” 

- “T have as much grief, Joseph 5 but I have more 
reflection, and, I hope, more patience, my ‘friend. te 

“¢Thank God for that, sir. 

“ Amen, J oseph. You had better ‘not. try to 
come with me, as I shall, in all likelihood, Path 
rather too quickly for you. I am going | to Pang- 
bourne House!” 

~The old house, sit?” _ 

“Yes, Joseph, . The old house that you and I 
knew so well, and which I did not think to enter 
again. Perhaps I may not enter it now; fo 
after all, a question and answer at the door sl be 
sufficient for me.” 

“*The old house? Oh, dear! The old house— 
Pangbourne House ?” 

With a full tide, recollections of many a day he 
had passed i in that house came over J oseph, and he 
could think of nothing else. 

“ “Go home, my faithful friend,” said Theodore, 
kindly. ‘‘ I will soon return ; “and then T will take 
your advice, and that of Miss Finch, regarding 
Marianna’s disappearance, if, indeed, all that my 
heart dreads be really true,” 

“Oh, sir, let me go.’ 

‘Nay, you are unequal to the task ; I shall pro- 
‘ceed at.a pace that you cannot support ; 3 80 do not 
attempt it.” 

‘If you order me not to go, I must obey ; but 
once before I die, I should like to stand in the old 
hall, and just look about me, if it be but for a 
moment ; and this, do you know, sir, seems to be 
the opportunity for me to do so, that may not come 
again,’ 

“You shall go with me, Joseph. Come on. 
Lean on me, old friend. Iti is fit that I should give 
you IL the support I can.’ 

‘Oh, , NO—-Nd, sir! I will follow you.” 
They had both emerged from the Jane at this 


moment, anda hackney cab caught the eye of Theo- 
| dore. 


He hailed it i in a moment ; and then, turning 
to Joseph, he said— 

/ We will ride! Half-a- crown, one way or the 
other, Joseph, will not bring us much nearer to 


In with you at: once.’ 
te “Oh; boty: dear sir———”,. . 
Nay! Iwill have no excuses. It is too late 
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now—get in—that will do—I did not think of this 
in my distraction.” % 

4‘ Where to, sir?” said the driver. 

“6 Park Lane—about the middle of it.” 

“ Pangbourne House,” said Joseph. 

“All right, sir,” eried the man. 
House.” ; 

“ No—no!” 

‘‘ Hush!” said Theodore. ‘* What doesii matter 
We will alight about the middle of the lane,, and 
make our way on foot, Joseph, to the old door way. 
We know it well enough; and for once, I will ask 


“ Hangburn 


to see this Duke, who wears the coronet, that seemed, 


at one time, to be made for me.” 

“ But what are you going about, sir?” 

“Oh! I forgot that you did not, and could not, 
know. I will tell you.” 

Theodore then related to Joseph the substance of 
what had passed between him and Miss Juke ; and, 
by the time he had finished that little narration, the 
short distance between where they had taken the cab 
and Park Lane was rapidly traversed. . 

‘The vehicle drew up, and they both alighted. The 
half-crown that Theodore had spoken of, was actually 
received with gratitude by the cabman, so it may 
be recorded, that in London there is one cab-driver 
who is satisfied with something more than twice 
his fare. 

‘« Well, Joseph,” said Theodore, ‘here we are; 
and, now, I almost tremble to assure myself that 
Marianna is not at Pangbourne House.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the old man, ‘‘ here we are at the 
old place. Ah! how familiar it is to me, though it 
is a goodish time, sir, since I was here, for we were 
abroad a long while; but still this seems like home, 
sir, after all. I suppose, now, that all the old 
servants are sent off. New people seldom like the 
old faces about them.” 

““ Do not conclude that too hastily, Joseph. 
The man who could offer me what I have since 
learned to think a large income for nothing, and 
who placed Marianna at Miss Juke’s school because 
she was a destitute orphan, is not likely to turn 
away an old servant, for the sake of seeing a new 
face about him.” 

“Phere is something in that, sir.” 

“There is.much in it, Joseph. Time was when 
I could not have calmly met'the Duke, but now I 
am calmer and wiser.” 

© But, sir, you mustn’t be speaking of him in 
that way. You know, sir, you are the real Duke, 
after all, though you won't let me call you anything 
but sir; yet 1 have a sort of feeling in this old 
heart that tells me that'is your house.” - é 

“Joseph, Joseph!” — 

‘¢ Nay, sir, I can’t help it.. I believe those are 
your trees yonder, and the rich flowers in that 
balcony are all yours—that is the door of your 
house, and your servants are in the hall, though it 
has pleased Heaven—” the old man took off his 
hat and his white hairs fluttered in the night breeze 
—‘though it has pleased Heaven for a time to 
deprive you of thei all.” Be ha ca 

. There was a something in the blind devotion 
and fixed idea of Joseph, that had an effect upon 
the ex-Duke, despite all his more rational and sober 
feelings upon the subject. Perhaps if he had 
carefully analysed his feelings, he would have 
found after all that he derived some pleasure from 
hearing the old man talk in this way. 

“Tf I could only make Marianna a Duchess !” 
were the words that almost came to his lips. 

“Come, Joseph,” he said, suddenly starting from 
the dreamy state that was stealing over him. 
‘Come. Let us goup the steps. Come, come!” 


(To be continued.) 


THE FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
(Abridged from“ Berger's Ladies’ Gazette of 
Hashion.”) 


WE are now entering a season, when that usually 
despotic sovereign, Fashion, always shows herself 
more than commonly indulgent to her fair votaries ; 
they may infringe her ordinances with impunity, 
provided they do not openly transgress them; and 
it will be seen that great advantage has been taken 
of her lenity, by the number of pretty fancies, of 
various kinds, that have recently appeared, <A 
novelty peculiarly calculated for the present season, 


is the chapeau-capote just introduced; the brim is: 


composed of very fine yellow straw; it isthe width, 
and quite the form, of that of a chapeau; ‘the crown 
* 
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is composed of straw-coloured passementerie, supple 
and elastic, alternating by bands, with bands of rib- 


bon of a full colour; those that have appeared are | 
| either greseille, emerald, or deep blue. These cha- 


peau-capotes are expected to be in great request for 
the country and the sea-side. ab 

We may cite, also, for négligé, some chapeaux of 
yellow and black straw, mingled; they are generally 
trimmed with light-coloured ribbons. 

We find that large straw hats of the gipsy form, 
are again coming into favour, both for the sea-side 
and the country, but particularly the latter ; the ex- 
terior is trimmed with broad velvet ribbon, either 
green, violet, or black; it is tied on one side ina 
knot, with floating ends, the interior of the brim is 
trimmed on each side with a chou of gauze or taffeta 
‘ribbon; the brides are velvet, but they are of the 
colour of the chou, which is frequently of rose- 
colour, and often formed of .a number of coques 
of very narrow festooned ribbon, seven or nine ends 
drooping from the chou on the throat, 

Fancy straw chapeaux are a good deal seen in 
‘négiigé. Some of the most novel are of a light 


shade of gray, and lined with rose-coloured taffeta ; 


the interior is trimmed with ribbon, disposed in 
volants, and alternating with blak lace ; two large 
moss-roses, with black velvet foliage, adorn each side 
of the brim. ‘White fancy straw, of new patterns in 
open work, are a good deal seen in the promenade. 
Fancy chapeaux are very much in vogue, particu- 
larly for carriage and half-dress. A greatmany are 
composed in part of paille de riz, or of passemen- 
terie, alternating with bouillonnés of crape, ruches 
of ribbon, eoques in contrary directions, formed of 
white or coloured tulle. eae Ce | 
Chapeaux, composed entirely of paille de riz, 
keep their vogue, but those of paille d’Italie are 
not so much seen since the weather has been warmer. 
Wide brims are still those that are decidedly pre- 
ferred ; the interiors are trimmed in the most taste- 
ful manner with mancinis of flowers of the lightest 


| kinds, or follettes, intermingled with fulnesses of 


blonde. Feathers continue their vogue for chapeaux, 


but we have nothing new to announce respecting: 


them. We have a very great variety of flowers: 
we may cite, as the most in favour, the gerbes pas- 
‘tels, gleaners’ garlands, and wreaths of natural 
‘flowers; also, branches..and sprigs-of fruits, and 
fruit-blossoms ; ‘in fact, all, or nearly all the flowers 
that are to be found in our country, or any other, 
may be oc¢asionally seen. i acd beaks aan 

The forms of pardessus are this season more than 
usually varied ; silk ones appear even yet to pre- 
dominate: for, though those of lace and muslin are 
a good deal seen, they are not ina majority. - Those 
adopted for the public promenade are usually a dark 
shade of green, pearl-gray, black or ecru ; several 
are’ nearly covered with embroidery in ‘silk 
braiding. Some display the shape more, others 
less, but all are moderately wide at the bottom. 
The sleeves are demi-long, wide and floating ; they 
are always ‘finished, with fringe. Some of these 
mantelets are opeu on ‘the breast, and attached: at 
the waist by two double buttons. Others’ that do 
not display the shape so much are loose on the 
bosom, and closed at the throat by a knot of ribbon, 
or 4 fancy ornament. ° 

The mantelet Parisien, at present much in vogue, 
descends in a deep rounded point: behind, and in 
points shallower and longer before. Barege shawls 
and scarfs are beginning to be a good deal seen ; 
the patterns of the shawls are arabesques, of re- 
markable beauty: the scarfs are white, finished at 
the ends with very rich frange mosseuse. 

The muslin mantelets that have appeared, do not 
differ from the others in form they are remarkable 
only for the ‘exquisite beauty of their embroidery, 
and the richness of the lace that trims them. ‘The 


same may be said of a few muslin pardesses. |’ 


Muslin and tarlatane shawls, richly embroidered, 
are a good deal seen; some have a plain ground, 
‘with a rich border. ra Fiat 
-Bareges, and a variety: of half-transparent ma- 
terials, composed partly of silk and partly of the 
finest wool, ‘are‘a good deal seen for promenade 


robes. White muslin is also coming very much into 


vogue. Bareges are very predominent, both. in 

carriage and elegant promenade dress. The redin- 

gotes are generally worn with a petite pardessus of 

‘the same. All the forms that appear, and they are 
very numerous, are nearly fashionable. ‘The gar- 
nitures of these redingotes are composed either of 
white ribbon quilled, or else of ruban-dentelle ; 

there are always two rows. ‘The petit pardessus is 

similarly trimmed. mld cos 

Tatfetas are as much in vogue as the lighter ma- 


| take a walkin the streets he must take 


|no, such thing as pain ; an 
there were such things as ca: 


terials of which we have just spoken; they are of. 
the various kinds mentioned in our last, and are 
‘equally in favour for robes and redingotes. | A great 
number of the former are made without any trim- 
‘Ming round the border ; but/if there is a garniture, 
it is most'frequently of flounces, unless the material 
is plain; in’ that case the robe is frequently em- 
broidered ‘en tablier with black sentache, or 
else it is another shade of the colour of the dress. 
If these dresses are worn for the bina: 
’ 


telets, embroidered to correspond, 


ed with coloured taffeta, 
and embroidered in feather-stitch. The muslin 
camisole is now .replaced by a basquine of jaconot. 
muslin, ornamented with embroidery, disposed in 
volants. The’ petticoat, worn with it, is of the 
‘same material, trimmed with festooned flounces. A 
very small morning cap, also of jaconot muslin, 
completes the toilette.: A good: many home dinner 
dresses have appeared, both in cambric and muslin. 
We may cite, as one of the prettiest models of 
“them, some robes of batiste de Valenciennes ; the 
corsage-pelissé formed a series of bouillons that 
totally covered the bust ; before and behind there 
was a small decolleté en ccur; the cour was 
closed in the back by buttons and brides, concealed 
by the bouillons: the corsage was ‘rounded at the 
bottom, but not actually formed a point: a chate- 
laine, commencing at the bottom of it, was formed 
‘by a wreath of feather-stitch, and descended to the 
bottom of the skirt between two rows of lace); 
they increased in breadth as they approached the 
bottom of the robe, and were set on with moderate 
fulness. A broad plaided taffeta’ ribbon formed 
the ceinture, descending in long ends, without bows, 
on the skirt ; the sleeves, surmounted. by an open 
jockey, bordered with lace, descend 4 la Louis 
XIV. to the middle of the forearm; they are 
terminated by large cuffs cleft on the inside, and 
“bordered with lacesié. 8. he Ree: 
White barege, as we have already said, is this 
-year equally in favour for robes, both in elegant 
mnégligé and evening dress. The majority of dresses 
‘in the latter vhave» corsages 4 la Grecque: the 


| sleeves are half-long, floating partly, showing a: 


very small under sleeve; the skirts: are trimmed 


. with:twelve or fifteen narrow flounces, with three 


“very narrow gold braids on each; they are so ex- 
tremely fine and supple that they are scarcely more 
.showy than those of silk: the sleeves, and ceinture- 
‘echarpe, are bordered to correspond. ,. | 
Organdy is a good deal in request. for evening 
robes. Several are made with two. skirts, strewed 
with spots embroidered in silk, half straw colour, 
and half white; they are terminated by a double 
festoon cut in cockscombs; the upper one is much 
shorter, and raised om one side by a bouquet of field. 
‘flowers, intermingled with oats, and ornamental 
grass; the corsage, draped & Ja Grecque, had the 
draperies formed by cordons of oat-blossoms, 
daisies, and blue bells: the sleeves, embroidered 
and ‘festooned like the. skirts, were raised in 
dreperies by similar cordons of these flowers. 
 Coiffures, in evening dress, are almost always of 
hair, adorned with flowers. Wreaths are preferred. 
Bouquets are smaller t _ in the 
beginning of the'season. 
Ribbon is.a good deal employed to ornament 
the hair.. Fashionable colours have not varied 
since the appearance of our last number. 


“PuiosopHy.— “A great philosoph 
his study, and deny the existence of matter bi 
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was 
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a 
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he say n0_ proof that 
ts and waggons ; and 


he refused to get-out of their way: but Pyrrho 


his theory behind him.. oe 


had, fortunately for him, ‘ht ee or four stout slaves, 
who followed their master without following his 
doctrine; and, whenever they saw one of these 
ideal machines aj pene took him. up by the 
arms and legs, avd, without attempting to con- 
trovert his arguments, put him down in a place of 
safety. aes ¥/ aH ai 4 iin ee (ole 4g) 
He that is wise in small matters, will not be 
foolishim largeones.: iy 4 e+ 1 BN) 
2 compan is a school of loyalty and ftigl love. 
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THE STORY OF A DIAMON 


_—— 


fifteenth century had been formed in the Deccan. 
‘The diamond mines which have rendered it so. fa- 
mous in story were situated at some distance to the 
east of the capital city, near the present station of 
Condapilly, and are. now in our — possession, 
though they have long ceased to reward or invite the 
labours of treasure-seekers. When the Mogul 
Princes extended their pretensions to the sove- 
reignty of the Deccan, Kootub Shah, then King of 
Golconda, was brought into collision with Shah 
_Jehaun, the reigning Emperor, and the father of the 
great Aurungzebe. Kootub Shah’s Prime Minister 
at this period was the famous Meer Jumla, a states- 


man who to political abilities of unusual excellence | 


added a singular knowledge of precious stones. He 
had, in fact, been at one time a diamond merchant, 
_ and was, therefore, peculiarly competent to appre- 
ciate the treasures of Golconda. It happened, too, 


scarcely less skill, insomuch that when at a later 
period he had been dethroned and imprisoned by his 
father, and a doubt had been created respecting the 
value of a certain ruby in the Imperial treasury, the 
gem was actually transmitted to the deposed pines 3 
for his imspection and decisicn. Two such cha-. 
racters were well fitted for the transaction which 


Aurungzebe, 
weigh it, bei 


‘blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah. Among the 
spoils of conquest which the Persian warrior carried 
back with him in triumph to Khorassan, and which — 
have been variously timated as worth from thirty 

to ninety millionssterling, the Koi-i-noor was the most 


* * 5 


precious trophy, but it was destined to pass from Per- 


< 


sla as uickly as that ephemeral supremacy in virtue’ 


of which it, had been’ acquired. Nadir Shah had 
entertained in his service a body of Affghans 
of the Abdallee tribe under the leadership of 
Ahmed Shah, who also served his master in the 


capacity of treasurer, and when the Persian con- | 


queror was assassinated by his subjects, the 
Affghans, after vainly endeavouring t 


avenge him, fought their way to” otc a fron- 
tiers, though only 4,000 strong, through the hosts. 


of the Persian army. In conducting this intrepid | 
retreat, Ahmed Shah carried off with him the 


treasures in his possession, and was probably aided 

by these means as well as by his own valour in. 

_.. consolidating the new State which, under the now, 
_ familar title of the Doorannee Empire, he speedily 
_. ereatedin Cabul. It seemed as if the Kohi-i-noor 
_. earried with it the sovereignty of Hindostan, for 
_.. the conquests of Ahmed were as decisive as those 
~ of Nadiv, and it was by his nomination and patron: 


Seals eee 
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+A solemn silence then 


jeet’s 


age that the last Emperor ascended the throne of 


the Moguls. 
At the beginning of 


assaults of his kinsmen. 


characters. Shah Shuja presently ascended the 
throne of his brother, but the treasury of Cabul 


was wanting in its most precious ornament, till at 
| length, ingeniously seereted in the wall of Zemaun 
Shah’s prison, was ‘discovered the Koh-i-noor. It 


was eight years after this, while. the Doorannee 


‘monarchy was still formidable enough to inspire the 
‘Powers of the East with uneasiness, that Mr. 


Elphinstone, accredited by Lord Minto to the 
Affghan Prince, betook himself to what was then 
the remote and unknown town of Peshawur, where, 
at his state reception, the Koh-i-noor again flashed, 
after an interval of so many years, upon the dazzled 
eyes of a European. Shah Shuja, afterwards the 


“client and pensioner of the East India Company, 


was dressed on this occasion in a green velvet tunic, 
fitting closely to his body, and seamed with. gold 
and precious stones. On his breast'was a cuirass 
of diamonds, shaped like two’ flattened fleurs-de-lis, 


and in a bracelet’ on his right arm blazed the |, 


priceless jewel of Golconda. The Prince gave a 


| gracious audience to the Ambassador, and Mr. 


Elphinstone retired, but the Koh-i:noor was not fated 
long to continue in the divided and tottering family 
of the once powerful Abdallees. 

The embassy had scarcely recrossed the Indus 
when Shah Shuja was expelled from Cabul, though 


he contrived to make this far-famed diamond the 


companion of his flight. After many vicissitudes 


of exile and contest, he at length found an equivocal 
that Shah Jehaun himself was a connoisieur of | : J ‘ Tauaet 


refuge under the protection of that powerful chief- 
tain who had now consolidated the dominions of the 
Sikhs into'a Royal inheritance for his own family. 
Runjeet Singh was fully competent either to the 
defence or the restoration of the fugitive, but he 


‘knew or suspected the treasure in his possession, 


iand his mind was bent upon acquiring it. He put 
the Shah under strict surveillance, and made a 
formal demand for the jewel. The Doorannee 
Prince hesitated, prevaricated, temporised, and em- 


| ployed all ‘the artifices of Oriental diplomacy, but 


in vain. Runjeet redoubled the stringency of his 


| measures, and at length, the 1st of June, 1813, was 


fixed as the day when the great diamond of the 


' Moguls should be surrended by the Abdalle Chief 
|to the ascendant dynasty of the | Singhs. 


The 
two Princes met in a room appointed for the 
purpose, and took their seats on the ground. 
ensued, which con- 
tinued unbroken for an hour. At Jength- Run- 
impatience overcame -the suggestions 
of Asiatie decorum, and he whispered to an 
attendant to quicken ‘the memory of the Shah. 


~The exiled Prince spoke not a word in reply, but 


gave a signal with his eyes to a eunuch in attend- 
ance, who, retiring for a moment, returned with a 
small roll; which he set down upon the carpet mid- 
way between the two chiefs. Again a pause fol- 
lowed, when at a sign from Runjeet the roll was 
unfolded, and there in its matchless and unspeakable 
brilliancy glittered the Koh-i-noor. 2 

In this way did the ‘‘ Mountain of Light” pass 


| in the ‘train of conquest and as the emblem of do- 


minion, from Golconda to Delhi, from Delhi to 
Mushed, from Mushed to Cabul, and from’ Cabul to 
Lahore, verifying by the esteem, which it every- 


| where commanded, the perspicacity and judgment 


of Meer Jumla (who is the Mirsimola of ‘l'aver- 
nier’s travels) and the Prince Shah Jehaun. Ex- 


‘eepting the somewhat doubtful claims of: the Bra- | 


zilian stone among the Crown jewels of Portugal, 
the Koh-i-noor is the largest known diamond in the 
world. When first given to Shah Jehaun it was 


. still uncut, weighing, itis-said, in that rough state, » 
| nearly 800 carats, which were reduced by the un- 


skilfulness of the artist to 279, its present weight. 
It was:cut by Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who, 
instead of receiving a remuneration for his labour, 
was fined 10,000 rupees for his wastefulness by 
the enraged Mogul. In form, it is “‘rose-eut”— 


| that is to say, it is cut to a point in a series of small 
| faces, or “facets,” without any tabular surface. 


A 
good general idea may be formed of its shape and 
size by conceiving it as the pointed half of a small 
heu’s egg, though itis said not to have risen more 


‘the present century the 
treasures and power of Ahmed were vested in the | 
person of Zemaun Shah, subject to the incessant | 
One of these at length | 
proved successful, and in the’ ‘year 1800 Zemaun 
Shah found himself a’ prisoner at the disposal of his 
brother, Shah Shuja, the identical puppet, forty 
years later, of our famous Cabul expedition, so that 
we are now brought ‘down to modern times and 


“was prevented by that imprisonment. 


than half an inch from the gold setting in which 
it was worn by Runjeet.' Its value is scarcely 
computable, though two millions ‘sterling has been 
mentioned as a justifiable price if calculated by the 
scale employed in the trade. The Pitt diamond 
brought over from Madras by the grandfather of 
Lord Chatham, and sold to the Regent Orleans in 
1717 for one hundred- and twenty-five thousand 
pounds, weighs scarcely 130 carats; nor does the 
great diamond which supports the Eagle on the 
summit of the Russian’ sceptre weigh as much as 
200. Such is the extraordinary jewel which in 
virtue of conquest and sovereignty has passed into 
the possession of England. It was prudently 
‘secured among the few remaining valuables of the 
‘Lahore Treasury at the commencement of the last 
insurrection; and although even its nominal value 
would be an inadequate compensation for the cost 
of the Sikh wars, we may look upon its acquisition 
asa fitting symbol of that supremacy which we 
have so fairly won. 


MILTON AND ELLWOOD. 


_ One Isaac Pennington undertakes to promote 
_Ellwood’s studies by getting him the situation of 
‘reader to the blind poet: » 

“MILTON’S DINING ROOM. | 


_ “ He had,” says Ellwood, ‘an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Paget, a physician of note in London, 
and he with John Milton, a gentleman of great 
note for learning throughout the learned world, for 

_the accurate pieces he had written on various sub- 
jects and oceasions. _ hes 

‘ This person, having filled a public station in the 
former times, lived a private and retired life in Lon- 
don, and, having lost his sight, kept always a man 
to read for him, which usually was the son of some 
gentleman of his acquaintance, whom, in kindness, 
he took to improve in his learning. 

. “Thus, by the mediation of my friend, Tsaac 
Pennington, with Dr. Paget, and through him with 

John Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not as 

a servant to him, nor to be in the house with 


him, but only to, have the liberty of coming to his 


house at certain hours when I would, and read to 
him what books he should appoint, which was all 
the favour I desired. — 

‘““He received me courteously, as well for the 
sake of Dr. Paget, who introduced me, as of Isaae 
Pennington, who recommended me, to both of whom 
he bore a good respect. And, having inquired divers 
things of me, with respect to my former progression 
in learning, he dismissed me, to provide myself with 
such accommodations as might be most suitable to 
my studies. eh 

“TT went, therefore, and took lodgings as near to 
his house (which was then in Jewin-street) as I con- 
veniently could, and from thenceforth went every 
day in the afternoon, except on the first day of the 
week, and, sitting by him in his dining-room, read 
to him such books in the Latin tongue as he pleased 
to have me read. iG 

‘He perceiving with what earnest desire I had 
pursued learning, gave me not only all the en- 
couragement, but all the help he could. For, hav- 
ing a curious ear, he understood by my tone when 
I understood what I read and when I did: not, and 
accordingly would stop me, examine me, and open 
the most difficult passages to me.” 


At another time, in 1665, when the plague was in 
London, Milton desires to escape to the country, and 
consults his friend Ellwood, who writes : 

THE MS. OF PARADISE Los’, 


‘Wherefore, some little time before I went to 
Aylesbury jail, I was desired by my quondam, 
Master Milton, to take a house for him in the neigh- 
bourhood where I dwelt, that he might go out of 
the city for the safety of himself and his family, 
the pestilence then growing hot in London. I took 
a pretty box for him in Giles Chalfont, a mile from 
me, of which I gave him notice, and intended. to 
have waited on him and seen him well settled, but 
But now 
being released and returned home, I soon made a 
visit to him, to welcome him into the country. 
After some common discourse had passed between 
us, he called for a manuscript of his, which having 
brought, he delivered to me, bidding me take it 
home with me and read it at my leisure, and when 
Thad so done, return it to him with my judgmen 
thereupon.” 


574 


Now, what ds the reader think young Ellwood 
carried in his gray coat, pocket. across the dykes 


and hedges and through the green lanes of Giles a 


Chalfont that autumn day? Let us look further ; 

“ When I came home, and had set myself to read 
it; I found it was that, excellent poem which he 
entitled ‘ Paradise Lost.’. After I had, with the 
best attention, read it through, I made him another 
visit ; and, returning his book with due acknow- 
ledgment of the favour he had done me in com- 
municating it to me, he asked me how [I liked it, 
and what I thought of it, which I modestly, but 
freely told him; and, after some further discourse 
about it, I pleasantly. said to him, ‘ Thou hast said 
much here of Paradise Lost ; what hast thou to 
say of Paradise Found?’ He made me no answer, 
but sat some time in a muse, then brake off that 
discourse, and fell upon another subject.” 


“TJ modestly but freely told him what t thought 
of Paradise Lost!” What he told him remains a 
mystery. One would like to know more Precisely 
what the first critical reader of that song ‘‘ of man’s 
first disobedience”. thought of it. Fancy the young 
Quaker and blind Milton sitting some pleasant after- 
noon of the autumn of that cold year, in ‘the 
pretty box” at Chalfont, the soft wind through the 
‘open window lifting the thin hair of the glorious 
old: poet! Backslidden :England, plaguesmitten, 
and accursed with her faithless.chureh and libertine 
king, knows little of poor ‘‘ Master Milton,” and 
takes small note of his puritanic verse-making. 
‘Alone, with his humble friend, he sits there, conning 

“over that poem which he fondly hoped the world, 
which had grown all dark and strange to the author, 

* would not willingly let die.” The suggestion in 
respect to Paradise Found, to which, as we have 
seen, ‘he made no answer, but sat some time ina 
muse,” | seems not to have been lost ; for, “‘ after the 
sickness was. over,” continues Ellwood, “and the 
city was. well cleansed, and become safely habit- 
‘able again, he returned thither ; and when after- 
wards I waited on him there, which I seldom failed 
of doing whenever my occasions drew me to Lon- 
don, he. showed me his second poem called Paradise 
Gained ; and, in a pleasant tone, said to me, ‘This 
is owing to you, for you put it into my head, by: 
the question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
before I had not thought of.’ "— Whittier’s Old Por- 

* traits van Modern Shetches. 


LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 


You may talk of love in a cottage, 
And bowers of trellised vine, 

Of nature bewitchingly simple, 
ae milkmaids half divine, 


me give me a sly sietattsn 
By the light of a chandelier, 
With music to play in the pauses, 
__ And nobody very near. 
- Ora seat on a silken sofa, — 
With a glass of pure old wine, 
And mamma too blind to discover 
The small white hand in mine. 
Your love in a cottage is hungry, 
- Your vine is a nest for flies, 
Your milkmaid shocks the graces, 
, And simplicity talks of ies. ‘ 
Ts ue love is at. Hott on 2 carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease, 
And true love has an eye for a dinner, 
And starves beneath shady trees. 
His wing is the fan of a lady, 
His foot’s an invisible thing, 
And his arrow is tipped with a jewel, 
ae shot from a silver string. 
ee POWELL. 
: pe, 


ae 6 OvsrroroLous ” Visitor. —A very provi- 
dential escape from death by lightning occurred 


during a heavy thunder storm which recently visited 


Wells... The electric fluid struck the residence of a 
journeyman brush-maker, named Thorn, in Lawpool 
Lane. It passed down the chimney, shattered a door 
and a Jooking-glass to pieces, and then knocked down 
the poor man’s wife, burning her severely, and ren- 
dering her for some time insensible. It next struck 
the fire-irons, tearing a piece off the poker, after 
which it shattered the windows, and made its exit 
by throwing down the top of a wall.” 


| my late host reminded me that the lowest, rent would 
/ amount to.as much as the interest of the sum whieh 
| would build me a house of my own pleasing, I 


| doubted of its being bought up instantly. 
| my amusement and great satisfaction, this was t e 
I bought it, | 
with two low. lying lots below it, which I obtained | 


MISS MARTINEAU’ § MOTIVES IN GOING q 


TO AMBLESIDE. 


Pes was no reason why I should not live where 

I pleased. Five years,and more of illness had 
broken all bonds of business, and excluded me from 
all connection with affairs. I. was free to choose 
how to begin life afresh. The choice lay between 
London, and pure country ;. for no one would 
refer living in a provincial town for, any. reasons 
Pat such as did not exist for me. I love London; 
and I love the pure country. As for the choice 
between them now, I had some dread of a London 
literary life for both its moral and physical effects. 
I was old enough to look forward to old age, and 
to have already some wish for quiet, and command 
of my own time. Moreover, every woman requires 
for her happiness some domestic occupation and 
responsibility,—to have some one’s daily happiness 
to cherish ; and a London lodging is poorly supplied 
with such’ objects ; whereas, in a country home, 


| with one’s. maids, and one’s neighbours, and a wea: 


brother or sister, or nephew, or niece, or friend, 
coming to rest under one’s trees, or bask on one’s 
sunshiny terrace, there is prospect of abundance 
of domestic interest. If I choose the country, I 
might as well choose the best ; and this very wae 
was, beyond all controversy, the best. Here, I 
could write in the  serenest repose; here, I could 
rove at will ; here I could rest. Here, accordingly, 
I took up my rest ; and I have. never repented at, 
while my family and friends regard it as the wisest 
step I could take. I was so far cautious, that I. 
engaged a lodging for half a year, to. allow. myself 
scope for a.change of mind ; but I was SO, far from 
changing my mind, that before we were. far into 


could. hear of, which was.at all likely to serve me 
as a permanent. abode. In the midst of my search, 


was struck with conviction, ; and immediately after, 


the green knoll I have mentioned before. I never 


But, . to 
lot for which there were no. bidders. 


by some critical: negotiation and exchange ; and 


before July was out, I was in possession of that 


knoll, and two acres of ground about it. The 
builder, John Newton, had received my plan_of 


sucha house as I should like, and had sent in his ie 


tender of a contract. . In October the. first, sod was 


turned ; and Basing 4 ihe wanton, the building went 


on. —Crite. 


SaARK Fisuinc.—Recently, Mr. Gadmore of 
Plymouth, anda friend, while fishing on the whiting ; 
ground, about three miles inside the _Eddystone, in 


a yacht, hooked a bottle-nosed shark, about thirty 


inches | long, which he. secured “without much | 


difficulty. In a short time afterwards, a tremendous 
pull on one of the lines indicated that another ugly 


| customer had taken the hook; and after . three- 


quarters of.an hour’s play, if it might, be so called— 
but more correctly speaking it should be termed 


hard word—a monster shark, of the blue. species, | 
was brought, | by the excellent management and | 
extended. patience of. these. gentlemen, to the edge } 


of the water, almost in an exhausted state; a 


bight of a rope was then slung just within its 


tail, and.it was safely got into the boat. It mea- 
sured six feet two inches in length, and weighed 
about sixty pounds. 


fishing. 


VP ma Buygractor TO Sounstantrrox. The ee 


THE Nacional of "hate has published ; a document 


specifying that on the Ast of January last the popu- t 
lation of the Philippine islandsamounted to3, prt ule 5 


souls, 


| condescended — to show themselves. 


‘| the numbers, the Spea 
f phetic : Sense of 1 he ma 


What renders the fact of such | 
a large fish being taken under such circumstances | 
more extraordinary is, that the gear in use was of |. 
a fine description, sical adapted for cariahing 


| being laid down, 
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PICKINGS FROM PUNCH. 


EX-KING HUDSON AT SUNDERLAND. 


‘His late Majesty took the ania Sunderland on 
the c opening of the Docks. . (was drunk, 
and—with much. sea iictneke seen ks. AS 
the late potentate slowly rose, it is said he looked 
roy like vane ae in Beir Gules Ocerreachy, when he 
said— tO ee 

Some anne Ssin sits: don mine ariils Series 

My sword to th’ seabbard ’s glued by orphans tear’s ! ye 
Mr. Hudson, ho returned grateful. Scaknige 
ledgments. He said with overflowing heart, ‘ when 
he forgot Sutherland, might his right hand forget 
its cunning!” If M: dson’s right hand be the 
hand with which signed» railway cheques, 
‘(making things comfortable,” the amount of cun- 
ning to be forgotten by Witat vember must be 
prodigious. 6) 4... 

A MiseRABLe) CHARACT! i 


o 1 datas “you, Sir, 


he is a mean man! I really believe, Sir, that. man 
‘is meee of sobiine: the toll-box of Southwark 
Bridge!” 


Aecaieha Inperenpence.—There ne} r was 


‘such a thorough specimen of natural American 1In- 
dependence, .as was. -exhibited at the Botanical 
| Gardens in the Regent’s Park, by the ‘celebrated 
“American plants which were. advertised to appear 


in full bloom, at least three week earlier than they 
Eyeryone was 
asking a month ago, how it was that the American 
plants did not show according to promise, but they 
obstinately remained shut up in their buds, as if, 
when looked for to’ blossom, their bir och had been, 


the summer, I was looking. at any empty cottage y he eae blowed.” 


A JOKE From Mr. ets aia the ctoMleriicn 


the Vote of Confidence division ‘advanced to declare 


er—with doubtless a pro- 
ity of forty-six—said, with 


a benignant smile at st sters—s Gentlemen will 


“be pleased to keep their vk ces.” 


-some land was offered for sale in. the best possible ei 
situation. I could not get ready by the auction day, 
| or I would have bid for the lot, which consisted of 


“HYDE PARK IN. JEOPARDY. A 


We live in an age of ‘mutation, 
And a . warehouse as big as an Ark, 
To exhibit the goods of each nation, — 
Will illustrate that truthful fetnark; hi 
ai the pleasant’and nice alteration 
It’ $ erection will make in Hyde Park. 
No moré the superior classes : 
Will parade their vain elegance thére? = 
But your blithe lads and frolicksome lasses 
Give the place quite a different air: 
Twill be crowded, in fact, by. the masses, 
And by Greenwhich instead of May Fair. 


No longer fine ladies shall amble, — 
With their delicate airs, in the Ride; i. 
The soft Guardsman no longer will gambol 
‘At the frivolous horsewoman’s 's side, 
But the holiday -mob push and scramble, tae 
Scorning all ostentation and pride. j 


With tobacco the gale shall be loaded, _ 
Now, so fragrant with. Sugano 
And the Waterloo cracker exploded 
Mid much noise like the teari 
Whilst we're rather- not1 ¢ 
_ By our backs bein, ra sped b. 
The. gentle and mild conversation, — 
_ Softened down: by Society’s’ rg Pi 
‘Will give place to the rough exclamation. 
To the lively and boisterous j jaw, ot 
“To the loud, jolly, boldimprecation, =~ 
And the roaring and hearty guffaw. | ad 


: The flowers will no longer their sweetness Kiel 
- In the Gardens of Kensington waste 5 os 
‘They'll be plucked with surprising e 2 D 
And the grounds will be some at 
Never. care for their order and neatnes 
After all, that’s 3 a ee of 


¥, 


tie ata 


There to epee - aracters, slightly 

It may be, u oil cline a; a ‘te 
If Belgravia : ued 1 mlico li ghtly it 

Weigh this danger—why thet n never sing 


TY we Bs as 
“t bass yi 


i le a 


_, Canans vce Sr. Pave? a orice “have re- 
| the massive iron gates at St, Paul’s Cathedral, 


frets  Ludgate-hill, not, however, it ‘is stated, for 


aie 


, purpose of carrying out the projec | improve- 
aa but for repair, and new foundation's -stones ara 


_ ° 
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‘THE VETERAN KOLOMBESKI. 


SEVERAL journals have spoken of the entry into 
the Hotel des Invalides of a.soldier, stated to- be 
126 years ofage. This is not quite correct. The 
following are some precise details respecting this 
extraordinary man, Re arrived at the Hotel on 
the 21st inst: :—Jean Kolombeski, born at Astrona 
(Poland) on the 1st of March, 1730, entered the 
service of France as a volunteer in the Bourbon 
Regiment of Infantry in 1774, at the age ‘of forty- 


four. He was made corporal in 1790, at the age of 
sixty. He made all the campaigns of the Revolu- 


tion anc | of the Empire in different regiments of 
infantry, and was incorporated, in 1808, in the 3rd 
‘Regiment of the Vistula. He was wounded in 


oY, 


order that, for the future, all centenarian soldiers 
admitted into the hospital shall mess with the 
officers, in order to show his respect for their age, 
and for the long services they have rendered to 
the state —Galignant’s Messenger. 


InpIaAN SurErstiTiIon.—“'The Indians had a 
superstition that the genius who presided over the 
Falls of Niagara required the annual sarcifice at 
this his shrine, of at least two human victims. Ere 
the Red man lost. this part of his ouce broad but 
now contracted possessions, the supposed merciless 
Spirit of the Cataract was scarcely ever disappointed 
or defrauded of his victims. At least two human 
beings have annually passed into eternity, by dis- 
appearing over the falls, for as far back as any 
annals of these cataracts exist. Since the white 
man succeeded to the proprietorship, the number of 
such victims has certainly not diminished. His 
habitual enterprise and daring have multiplied them 
greatly ; and many are the harrowing accounts of 
such l accidents to be found in the guide-books, 
or to be heard from the narratives of the guides, 
who here as in all such places of general resort, 
haunt and occasionally annoy you. * * Some 
years ago, a young lady lost her life by going too 
near, and falling over the precipice on the other 


side of the river; and the unfortunate event is 
chronicled on a board exhibited by one of those 
persons who earn a precarious livelihood in the 


vicinity of the falls, in lines strongly suggestive of 
the fact of how nearly, in this Be that which is 
ludicrous approaches, if it be not allied to, that 
which is sublime. The doggrel inscription sets out 
with a compliment to the whole race of womankind, 
end is in these words— Big 8 

Woman, most beauteous of the human race, 

Be cautious of a dangerous place, 

For here Miss —— at twenty-three 

Was launched into eternity.” 


_ TiveRTON Gor is at this moment empty, for the 
first time these last seventeen years, so that out of 
a population of about 12,000 inhabitants, there is not 
now a single felon in custody.— Lueter Garettte 


en Te 


RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 


‘Txt most completely comfortless hours in a man’s 
life (abstracted from all real calamity) are those 
which he spends alone at an inn, waiting for a chance 
in.a stage-coach, Time thus spent is so thoroughly 
disagreeable, that the act of getting into the coach, 
and resigning yourself to be jumbled for four-and- 
twenty or eight-and-fortv hours, like a mass of inert 
matter, becomes a positive pleasure. I always pre- 
pare myself for such occasions with some. closely- 


printed pocket volume, of pregnant matter, for 


which I should not be likely to afford leisure at other 
times. Erasmus’ Colloquies stood me in good stead 
for more than one journey; Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia for another. When I was a school-boy I 
loved travelling, and enjoyed it, indeed, as. long as 
Tcould say omnia mea mecum ; that, is, .as long as 
I could carry with me an undivided heart and mind, 
and had nothing to make me wish myself in any 
other place than where I was. The journey from 
London to Bristol at.the holidays was one of the 
pleasures which I looked for at. breaking up; and 
I used generally. to travel by day rather than by 
night, that I might lose none of the expected enjoy- 
ment. I wish I had kept a journal of all those 
journeys; for some of the company into which I 


have fallen might have, furnished matter, worthy of | 
preservation. , Once, travelled with the keeper of } 
a crimping-house at Charing-cross, who, meeting }. 
with an old acquaintance in the coach, told him his | 
profession, while I was supposed to be asleep in | 


.the corner. Once I formed an acquaintance with 


a young deaf and dumb man, and learnt to con-} . 


verse with him. Once I fell.in with a man of.a 


race now nearly extinct,—a village mathematician ; | 


a self-taught, iron-headed man, who, if he had been 
luc. 
teredat Trinity Hall, might have been first wrangler, 


and ay have gone as near towards doubling | 


the cube as any of the votaries of Mathesis,. (Pray 
write a sonnet to that said personage.) This man 
was pleased with me, and (perhaps because I was 
flattered by perceiving it) I have a distinct recollec- 
| tion of his remarkabie countenance after an interval 
| of nearly thirty years. He laboured very hard to 
| give me a love of his own favourite pursuit; and it 
is my own fault that I cannot now take the altitude 
of a church tower by the help of a cocked hat, as 
he taught me, or would have taught, if I could have 
retained such lessons.—Southey. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTICE.—With this week's Number of this Journal is 


presented, at the trifling charge of ONE PENNY, 
the beautiful engraving, from the original painting, by 


“THE MOTHER RESCUING HER CHILD FROM 

THE EAGLE’S NEST.” Observe, the Subscribers 

are not compelled to take the Picture, but the Picture 

| — cannot be had- without the MiscELLANy. 
Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to: return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. my te 

A Wire writes to say that she is very unhappy indeed, 
for her husband will not stay at home, but evidently 
finds more pleasure in going gadding about to other 
places. She don’t know how he can persevere in such 
a line of conduct, for she is continually telling him of 
it, and the more she tells him the more he goes off. A 
Wife would be much obliged to the Editor if he would 
say something very cutting to husbands who won't stay 
at-home.—What can we say? Alas! A Wife takes 
the very worst way of keeping the man at home, namely, 
by making it the only place in the world at which he 
meets with reproaches. bias 

Sperr.—We regret that Speri has not been particularly 
inspired when he wrote the verses. The measure is 

_ very defective, and the thoughts are very prosaic. 

V. J.—No former letter from V.J.came to hand, or it 
would surely have been answered. The best way to get 
a good style of writing is to. copy largely from good 
authors. Incessant practice alone will do it. 

A Parent complains that his son goes to a boarding- 
school at Hammersmith, and that all the little lad’s 
pocket-money goes in two channels—First, in feeing 
the authorities of a religious establishment, who recom- 

- mend the school, by constant contributions to the plate 
at the door; and, secondly, in forced subscriptions to 
present the master with, now a diamond ring—then a 
silver snuff-box, with the “affectionate regards” of his 
pupils, and soon. He thinks the system infamous, as 
the under-teachers are set upon the duty of gathering 
the subscriptions, and it is, to all intents and purposes, 
-compulsory.— Why does A Parent continue his son at 
such a school? The remedy is in his own hands—take 
the boy away without notice, and don’t pay what is 
owing. ‘The master will not come into a County Court 
with such ap exposure awaiting him, 


PUM cals damn seated someon Apert arcane 


enough to have been well educated and en- | 


Dawe, R.A., in the possession of Mr. EK, Lloyd, of 


Dene Dre.—We cannot devote sufficient spate to the stb- 
ject, which our correspondent so truly calls an importan 
one to all. . With respect to the inquiry in a foot note— 
Saint Michael was an archangel who presided over the 
Jewish nation, and had an army of angels under his 

» command and conduct; he fought also with the Dragon 

' or Satan, and his angels; and, contending with the 

' devil, he disputed about the body of Moses. See Rey. 

| xii, 7; Jude 9, : . + res 

\A READER FROM THE Finst.—We regret that in answer- 
ing your letter last week we forgot, owing to it slipping 
aside upon our table, to reply to your last query. We 
hope in a very short time to have an announcement to 
make to our readers upon the subject that will be highly 

satisfactory. 

Ricuarp D. (Manchester).—The publisher will attend to 
the business portion of your note. We highly approve 
of your scruples, about engaging in a matrimonial 
alliance, until you are in a comfortable position to keep 
a wife. But do not wait toolong. A prudent wife is a 
help to a young man in business. We wish you eyery 

- happiness, and think that you will have it. 

Jon Caro.—Art and Heart are certainly not very good 
rhymes, and should be avoided. You must cockneyfy 
one word or the other. Mie 

An AsPIRANT.—We must consider a little, to which we 

| apprehend you will have no objection. 

| An Invatip.—The Taraxacum, now so popular in com- 

| plaints of the digestive organs, is a preparation of the 

| root of the common dandelion, such asis found in the 
| fields. We cannot give any opinion foror against its 
medicinal efficacy... The following are the particulars 
of the plant :—Dandelion (leontodon taraxacum) is 
eaten in salads early in the spring, while the leaves are 
hardly unfolded. . The French eat the roots and leaves 
blanched with bread and butter. Our common name is 
well known to be a mere corruption of their dent-de-lion, 
lion’s tooth; itis a notorious weed, and common all over 

Europe. If taken from the road-sides, and planted in 

a garden, it may be blanched in the spring; and will 

become an agreeable herb: to mix with other salads, 

which may be procured when lettuce and endive are 
| « noteasily to be obtained. « = . = ihe -(ysue vee 

| A Larrne Love-sona,; By J..R.—We will print it, if no 

where else, in our Correspondence next week. We 


if 


H 
} 
\ 
| 
i 
i 


| . have not space this week forit.. 6 5 5 «30 & 
| A SxcretT.—Certainly, your letter as well as all letters 
addressed to the Editor, are strictly confidential, and 
after once reaching him never meet the eyes of another 
_ person. » on TR ERR a sane ew, rans 
A Very Youne Lapy is acquainted with a very young 
gentleman, who has. written her a. very pretty. offer of 
‘his hand and his heart, and enjoined herto the strictest 
secrecy. She has not yet returned him: an answer, but 
she has kept the letter a secret. She is. embarrassed 
to know what to do, as her friends are very kind and 
good to her,.and she neither wants to. slight them by 
keeping a secret from them, nor to hurt the feelings of 
the young gentleman; but she don’t intend to marry 
for a. year or two, yet— We are much. pleased with “ A 
Very Young Lady’s” letter. It shows a right spirit— 
a kind heart, and a clear head. Answer the young 
gentleman to the effect that you don’t intend to marry 
yet, and that you decline his attentions, except with the 
cognisance of your friends. be ela eag 
Kate D.—We cannot say that we approve of the taste 
of Kate D. Young ladies should specially beware of 
anything that is not feminine, and we are not aware 
that sherry-cobblers are even gentlemanly... We cannot 
see what difference it makes that one of the gentlemen 
-was studying for the church. phe in 
Marianna L. L. has engaged.to be married to 2 young 
gentleman, who is going to Antigua, but she now finds 
that home ties are too strong for her to break. How 
should she proceed, in the most lady-like and delicate 
manner, to. break to her intended who was to be the 
news of her changed. mind?—A personal interview 
would, perhaps, be distressing. Do it by letter. — 


A Constant READER.—We will procure the recipe, and 
print it for you in our next number, if possible. The 
Truffle is about the size of a walnut in its outer coat, 
the surface being irregularly tumid, harsh, and covered 
with sharp warts. Itis found under ground just below 
the surface in light dry soils; and dogs are taught to 
discover it by the smell, and to scratch it out of the 
earth. It is brought to table, either simply boiled or 
stewed in various forms. The French and Italians in- 
troduce it into made dishes, sauces, and pies. They 
were highly esteemed by the Romans, who imported 
them from Africa: and the luxurious Athenians en- 
franchised the children of Cherips, a person who had 
invented a ragout made of truffles. 

JULIET is @ younger sister, and not her mother’s fa- 
vourite, but her elder sister is, and Juliet is snubbe« 
continually, and expected to be a drudge to the elder, 
who is dressed always in expensive and fashionable 
clothing, while anything, however fady or cheap, is 
thought good enough for Juliet, She is very, very 
unhappy, and would be glad of a kind word or two from 

the Editor—A hundred are at your service, Juliet. 
We sympathise with you with all our heart, Favori- 
tism in families amounts to a vice. Never mind, 

and perhaps your fate, in comparison with your sister's, 
may be like Cinderella’s. Of one thing, be assured, 
that sooner or later your mother will awaken to a sense 

of her injustice; but still, if you see a respectable op- 

portunity of leaving home, do so at once. _ 

D. S. R—We expect very shortly to be able to give our 
correspondent a very satisfactory answer upon the sub- 
ject of his note, but we eannot do so just at present. 

A: Z—Declined with thanks, - . ts 

Awaro.—Yes, to both questions, We have no doubt 
whatever ppon the subject, 


Joes 
He 
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A boven oF Harmony. —We feel compelled to decline 
with, thanks the lines to St. Cecilia. The subject is 
worn out both in poetry and in painting. Probably our 


correspondent has not read the following verses by | 


_A. A. Watts upon the same subject:— 
MUSIC. . 


“ Mysterious keeper of the key ° 
That opes the gates of Memory, 
Oft in thy wildest, simplest strain, 
We live o’er years of bliss again! 


The sun-bright hopes of early youth, 
Loye—in its first deep hour of truth, 
And dreams of Life’s delightful, morn, 
Are on thy seraph-pinions borne! 

To the Enthusiast's heart thy tone 
Breathes of the lost and lovely ones 
And calls back moments—Dbrief as dear=e 
When last ’twas wafted’on his ear, 


The Exile listens to the song’ 

Once heard his native bowers among ¢ 
And straightway on his Visions rise 
Hope’s sunny slopes-and cloudless skies, 


The Warrior from the strife retired, 
By Music’s stirring strains inspired, 
‘Turns him to deeds of glory done, 
To danger ’scaped and battles won. 


' Enchantress sweet of smiles and tears, 
Spell of the dreams of banished years, 
‘Mysterious keeper of the key 
That opes the gates of Memory ! 
Tis thine to bid sad hearts be gay, 
Yet ‘chase the smiles of Mirth away ¢ 
Joy's be peegae eye in tears to steep, 
Yet bid the mourner cease to weep. 
To gloom of sadness thou canst suit 
The chords of thy delicious lute; 
For every heart thou hast a tone 

_ Can make its pulses all thine own!” 


awed) 


Pépkers We are much obliged’ to: our correspondent i 
for his humorous verses on the National Exhibition, | 
but they are defective in rhythm so farias toprevent | | 

Our witty contemporary “Punch” gives the | 


; insertion. 
\ following’ as a list of subjects for exhibition :—“ 11 
Knockers, of the admired Lion's ‘Head pattern, taken 
trom the’ 
the Fairs,’ 
vend Victoria (2ft. by Gin.) in gilt gingerbread—reckoned 


very good—early impression.—23 Pincushions and ik 


- Wooden Pears, won ‘at Greenwich.—1 Handle of a 
Pump, 
given a 5 cards, with. autographs of several, distinguished | 


: young men about town.—366 Genuine Letters from & } 


rich assortment of tradesmen, all having» “alittle bill 


to take up next week.’—1 Painting in Oil, with i inscrip- } 


~ tion ‘Milk sold here.—1 Free: Admission to: Jullien’s | 


Coneert for 1850, with Jullien's sign manual (written | 


_ with the two I's) in the corner, and a private mernoran- 


doors! of: the nobility.—2 Gross of ‘Fun of | 
or scratchers.—1 Portrait of Prince Albert | 


ae graceful, and the idea of the plan, which emanates from 
. Mr. Paxton, has suggested to him the notion of con- 
“structing the building for the proposed exhibition in | 


_. building is now in progress at. Chatsworth, under the 


appropriate.” ee 
A Reaper r 
_letter : 
. to the passengers. of the Orion, much: has" been. said, 
} about future precautions. ‘Now, it appears from all past |) 
“experience ‘that the ablest commanders are liable to 


and Iron Ladle, complete—very rare,—25.10U's | . 


- gaers, is it not probable that’ every passenger 
© have been saved?” 
. vation, however, seemed to render the 
. almost useless. . No hand was by to lower 


' dum ‘Not Transferable.’—1, Richly-coloured clay-pipe, yy 


~ not more than two inches long, intended to be worn in 
' the waistcoat pocket, with ‘bowl perfectly black—quite © 
wnique.—8 Tickets in various sweepstakes; which, if 
© the respective horses had won, would have given the 

lucky holder prizes to the amount’ of £15,000.—25 Bad 


sixpences, taken from ’bus conductors on ‘wet nights.— | 


‘14 Hats of different sizes taken away in mistake from 
“evening parties. (Names of makers inside).—14 Coats 
to match.—2 Shares in: the Frankfort Lottery, with 
prizes, payable at. Frankfort, of ‘2s. 2d..each.—7 Pewter | 
pots, highly embossed, found’ late: at night on: area, | 
' railings, and never ‘reclaimed.—1 Garden Roller (onee 
‘the property of a: fashionable’ Square),—1 Mottgage- 
deed. of a valuable ‘stop-wateh (duplicate moyement);— 
52 Checks to the: Haymarket, Adelphi, Lyceum, ond | 
Strand Theatres—all adrnissable at halt-price.—Re- | 
‘freshment Vouchers-for Cremome Gardens, entitling | 
the fortunate possessor to retreshments not exceeding 
the value of: sixpence each.ticket—1 Return ticket from 


Rosherville, dated. J uly 1850—-the . memorable night of 


- Baron Nathan’s benefit.” 

A Youne Historian, —There is no doubt about the point | 
of history ‘at all, nor is it an important one. The fol- 
lowing paragraph: refers to George the Fourth :—“ Some 


wankOn: wile were g eploy ef to ae tbe foundation of 


new pete ae is. com pleted. y 

AN Errusiox.—Some pretty, ap mar ed in el 
telling. We regret to decline, } but encourage you to try | 

- again,’ 

E. WV. —We advise yon to be explicit with your lover, 
and if he still .will.not speak candidly concerning his 
' intentions, ‘you had much better give him, up, at once. 
Forbid him the house firmly, and haye nothing to say. 
The mere suspicion that a man is dangling after a girl 
with no, real intention, beyond | amusing. his leisure 


ours, is quite sufficient. Do not put up with ‘such a 


state of things an hour longer, 


A Mrcuantc.—The daily | prints have already given Fe 
ample notices of the excursion or we would insert your 


_ Rotes upon the occasion. We are aly ays gratified to 


hear of such. very rational modes of enjoyment being 


placed within the popular, reach, _ The following is the 
information you require regarding t the seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire : t Chatsworth, or the Palace of. the 
Peak as it is called, is situated at, the foot of a lofty 
mountain, ; and was erected on the site ofa pore ancient 
structure by thé first Duke of Devonshire at the begin- 


) hing of the last. century. The p prneanaL Piling was, s for 


eiooet 


} 


oe, 


_ will be:, gained towards the passengers’ safety, when 
» recklessness or other causes render the vessel untenable. 


a May onr readers never witness the dreadful kauutgaghe 


‘valleys, and by rich and varied plantations. To the 
south and ‘south-east of the mansion are a succession of 


~of the nobility. In this garden anew feature is now 
exhibited, viz., the Victoria, Regia, the gigantic water 
‘lily, the culture of which has cost considerable time 


-ing is designed upon a new principle, having a square 


* thousand pounds, and in ‘proof of the facility with 
“which the structure may be completed, he adds that, in 


. Nature’s scenes, and. vivid delineator of all’ the” Rae 


some years the place of oonblenbens of Maks, iad of 
Scots, and subsequent. to that period it was the scene of 
many int eresting events in the history | of the country. 
‘Phe mansion which now exists has undergone various 
‘improvements since the time of its founder, and the 
present duke has, of late. years, added 2 new wing, 
which. greatly increases the regal character of the 
structure. His grace has also adorned the building | 
with numerous works of modern art, and has, moreover, 
expended large sums of money in cultivating and orna- 
menting the grounds, and in the erection of a gigantic 


conservatory, which is said to be unsurpassed for mag- } 
-nificence in any quarter of the globe. 


The magnifi- 
cent park of Chatsworth is about thirteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and is beautifully diversified \by hills and 


terraces, ornamented by. water-works, such as are calcu- 
lated to vie with those of St. Cloud or Versailles. The 
attractions, however, of the pleasure grounds are 
equalled by those of what is called the kitchen-garden, 
where the skill of Mr. Paxton has been displayed to the 
‘greatest’ advantage, and where some of the choicest 
fruits are:produced which are'to be seen upon the tables 


and labour. | Workmen : are at this moment busily occu- 
pied in constructing a new conservatory for the purpose 
of | ‘promoting the cultivation ot this flower. “The build- 


flat roof, supported by upright iron pillars, with glass 
between them. The effect is peculiarly light and 


Hyde Park upon the same principle. A plan of this 
direction of Mr. Paxton, who states that the entire cost 
of the erection would not exceed one hundred and forty 


‘the course of a day’s work, one boy is enabled to glaze 
180: feet. The apaignr is. merely: both elegant and: 


nests that we will insert: the. Gttwing: 
—“Sik,—In lamenting the late - fearful ‘accident. |. 


such mishaps, and that in’ the large majority of such | 


cases the boats have been in a less serviceable state | 
than were those of the Orion. 
Bee ee ‘seems.seldom to attract attention, and "that } 


There is, however, one 


the ability of the crew to aid the passengers. Had 
‘all hands on board the Orion been. experienced swim- 


‘The natural instinct.of Sel 


‘to stop the plug holes. No, instead of this, the crew. 


were struggling with helpless women and children for | 


the small means of escape afforded to so many persons. 
An exhausted invalid, 


other classes? The remedy is easy—let the owners of 
coasting steamers engage no servants but such as can 
give proof of proficiency, in swimming S and one step 


The importance of the subject ; must be an apology for 
troubling you. » Lam, sir, &e., NAUTILUS. , 


“Manehester, Fins 24.” 


80 feclingly described by the Bard of Avon !—may ‘they | 
never be able to exclaim ‘with this’ master- -painter of 


sions that agitate the human breast— 


“O, we haye suffered : 
With those that we saw suffer!—a brave vessel 
, Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, ; : 
“Dashed all to pieces. O, the ery did knock 

' Against our very heart! Poor souls ! 


| S$. C.—Jedlousy is generally considered a proof of véry 


Axx Buiza ¥— § 
“ jdea, but asa poem, the execution 


AN pha Moruen, writes to's say ‘that,’ 


dannigaten of m: 


‘chase. the “abominations that, ma 


ardent Tove, and, as very violent’ love generally ¢ after 


\ 
marriage sobers down ‘into a calmer feeling,” t en 5 
| 


“ jealousy,’we suppose, will sober down likewise. “We 
Riki not advise you to, discard peu lover ou en | 


valousy of ‘your speaking to any one but hime 
‘before marriage. 


He will not be, so'absurd afterwards. |” 
“Evening” is in some parts pretty in | 
is not quite’ the: thing a 


for publication. © Writing is'dn art—thinking’ is nattire. 
Wereeret to decline with thanks, but probably ¢ 
respondent niay write again, Ne : 


r Cor- 


4 


a continu state, of | stomach disease, 0 MI 
Re aps that. ‘sold to ‘them at what, call od sweet. i 
one and gis they. commionly denominate, 1 from its 


adhesive character, sticky stuff. She cannot preyent peo- 


ple giving them halfpence, and away. ‘they all go to pur- | 
them ill. She thinks | 
's to children’, onght to be “ “put | 
Mei: ‘quite ‘conyineed that the | 
he. disturbed, funetions of. the | 


as we adyance in life, w ere || \ 


the sale of such. thin 
Gat "—So do we. We 


ij 


stomach that a ict 8. 
childyen are allow to. cram themsely es. with th 
, horrible, and was ing PUPIESHUS of the, sweet shop || » 


sai) { A ia Mousa ible 


1 : 
laid in infancy, by ra aa seriminate manner in avich Printed and Published at the Office of Tuloy: 


who could swim a,little, had the | 
means of safety snatched from him by an able seaman. | 
» Is it not disgraceful that. amongst British sailors the | 
y proportion of swimmers hardly: exceeds that amongst 


They perished! co 


a Reta an analysis of a fragment of he: ask 


died. In the month of 


f-preser- | by eating the green-su ared ornaments fr 
h aes boats 
ROE | , Medico- Chirurgical Society a green, powder, which he 


’ _ mate of lead, were : being’ manufactured 


i , partaken of 


Wet One of the | ime ‘who ‘was : veal fet 
| retained a ‘portion, of the, fat for further, exa 


_ a correct, definition of ja. pois 


and the cheap confeetioners. 
though, for the legislature todo anything with such a~ 
nuisance. The best way is ; to take any shopkeeper 
before a magistrate, in whose wares a deleterious drug is 
found. The following full particulars upon the subject 
‘of your note appeared the other day im one of the public 
prints :—“It is, not generally known that the orna= 
‘Mental kinds'of confectionary are frequently tinted with 
poisonous pigments—that the greens, for example, are” 
commonly produced by means of arsenite of copper, 
(Scheele’s green) verdigris, or a mixture of chrome and. 
“prussian blue; he yellows, by chromate o ead; the 

reds, by vermillion (bisulphuret of mercury) or 

of iron; and the 
carbonate of zine, cha 


} t cakes, and the hard white sugar — 
-of comfits, contai mi ten to thirty per cent. of plaster 
of Paris or of whitin; 
1847, Mr. Hetley, who 
Marylebone Infirmar 
Journal,’ that he was 

ance to go as quickly as ‘he cot id 


d inthe) “Pharmaceutical 
> 14th. of that 
elief of some 


affected with’ wonihog and fever the angles of 
mouths and linen being coloured green by the ejections. 
On seeking into the cause of this, he was told that one 
_of the children had bought two pennyworth of some 
‘coloured confectionary ornament, of which they h ad all 
‘partaken. Some of the offending article (a thin’ cake 
‘of sugar and Paris plaster, co ere with a layer of 
pright green) was, however, ‘found, and it at once made. 
the case clear. In commenting ‘on the. above, Dr. Guy 
_States, that ‘an accident on a larger seal bu happily 
unattended by any fatal result, oceurred in our own ex- 
_perience—one of the patients haying ‘been brought to 
“the King’s College ‘Hospital, on the day after the acci- 
dent. An ornamental green basket, after having been 
used atian evening party, was given ‘to. one of the atten- 
dants, who distributed the. Hfragehenta: ane. tae 


on ree uk aa ‘the: very, gees ithat the. ce god 


| coroner, Mr. Hidky, enna : fr. 

* Cowfield, who, with enty others, “wa eet at a 
public dinner given i that town, on the 7th of June, 
- 1848, when it appeared that deceased had partaken of a 
. blane-mange, the top /of which was coloured with 
emerald | green. fargonite, of copper), and ‘of nihaeh he. 
‘February, | 1849, Dr. W. Fergus. 
iblished the case of three children, who were poisoned 
a twelfth- 
Professor 
‘he Edinburgh 


“eake. ‘And, i in the month of Sune follov 
' Christison exhibited to the members 


had. purchased at a confectioner's in that city. It was 


‘ a portion of the stock employed . to colour jellies, &c. ; 
“and, on examination, he found that it consisted of “sugar 


mixed with verdigris and arsenite of ‘copper. His 
attention was drawn to it by the severe illness of two 
maid-servants who had partaken of some jelly coloured 
with it. Two years since Professor Louyet, of Brussels, 
wrote to inform and caution us concerning the fact, that 
, bon-bons, coloured with an unusual quantity: of ‘chro- 
largely in 
. London, and exported thence | to Belgium bon- 
‘bons’ in, question’ ‘consisted of a “species aromatized 
sugar, coloured yellow throughout its mass, exhibiting 
the scent and’ flavour’ of lemion, and encrusted with a 
species of transparent red-currant shell. Very recently 


pee 
2 
Or 


_ some cheap almond and caraway commits Revadeey #04 
_ at the grocers and confectioners. - in 
‘ London, “which are coloured Meo) 


arts of 


Dy 
pigment. This dangerons practice of “eolouting 38 


\ meats, &e., with poisorious substanees is, wihappily, not 


. -pectiliar to the English; for’ very vecently some cases 


“have been: reported, by AEM.; Honze and Jaubert, in 


» which. four p ons wore sige pe rente os cr 2 ward 
ured, with 


on) potiene coll 
“arsenite of coy eae yiatee patients (a child 

‘aie years) died from the’ citer 3 of the poison; ai 

ss of fesve!pas cand- 


aged 
ter an 
a’second child was ‘Beitomnt so 


“near tothe ‘gvave that: she did not recover for two 3 years 


whites, by carbonate of lead, oxide.or 
, or stlphate of baryta ; and 
frosting which covers the com- 


g. In the month of September, - 
is the visiting surgeon of St. 


It is almost impossible. “ 


‘after the accident: So, again, it is recorded, by oe 
oyallier,: that at ae breakfast given,on a hs ove: . 
by an, emin ret lawyer, = NG ‘ - ad) es bd 


corited ina artis tie manner y 


_mistty, suspecting that the pigmentnach 
and he found that it Pe 


‘arsenite of copper. es ahd man: 
~ others of a like ‘hasan ley hich relate ‘to the trade of 
‘the ‘pickle-anerehant, are! suf 'to"show ‘that, how- 
) ever difficult it may: befor) ‘Tome: Secretary to give 


‘on, oF even ia comple 
of poisonons substances, it is high. time, thatthe 
ment should take some steps to protect the liv art 
comynunity from danger, by tse a se sufiicient chi i 
upon the prese ieconmnoner sale ani 


use of th Sn nd 
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4 [HorTON HAS JUST RETURNED TO GORE HOUSE, TO MISREPRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES TO THE DUKE. | 


- THE DUCHESS. 
CHAPTER L. 

THEODORE VISITS PANGBOURNE HOUSE, AND IS 
DISAEPOINTED. 


_ Poor Joseph seemed hardly able to support him- 
_ self up the steps of Pangbourne House. ‘The re- 
— collections of the past were too much for him, and 
-. he was compelled to hold by the railings for a 
‘moment or two while he spoke to his young master. 

“ Oh, sir,” he said, ‘‘ why did we ever come here 
agai now? W e ought never to have looked at 
the house.again, sir.” . 

“Why not, Joseph?” 

‘* Because, sir, it stops you short when you are 
nearly forgetting the past. I had almost, sir, be- 
gun to think that there was no such place ; and the 
little cottage, with all its flowers, was slowly— 
very slowly, but'yet surely, filling up m 
‘was beginning to feel interested in other and. sim- 
Ee things ; but now I recollect the drawing-roonis of 


‘angbourne House, and I know, sir, what you ought 


tobe.” . : ea Ee 

‘Never mind all that, Joseph,” said Theodore, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ Who shall say that, after all, we are 
not happier in the little cottage with its clustering 
vines and flowers, than we could be in Pangbourne 
House?” . Lat 

**Oh, no—no, sir ; what is right, is right.” 

‘* A tolerably obvious truism, Joseph; but come 
one step nearer, and we are af the door. Now the 
act is done: I have knocked, Joseph.” 

_ 6T¥—T heard it. The old knock!” 


.« This period at which Theodore and Joseph made 


=, 


= 


| retired to rest, although Clara had done so. 
- Theodore only been a little later, he might have 


my mind—I_ 


their call at Pangbourne House, was that quiet one 
which preceded the stormy hour or so which ensued 
when the Duke found the Earl of Carlton in the 
chamber of the Duchess. It will be remembered 
that the Duke was in the house, but that he web 
a 


heard something of the rather riotous proceedings 
contingent upon the expulsion of the Earl from the 
mansion. As it was, no one had a-suspicion that 
the night would be disturbed in any way, except, 
perhaps, the traitorous servant who was privy to the 
fact of the concealment of the Earl of Carlton in 


‘the balcony. 


The door was opened in the ostentatious manner 
that the servants of the great open doors, and which 
is a decided improvement upon the style of sneak- 
ing it open with an air of suspicion, as though the 
person demanding admission had an intention of 
stealing the floor-cloth. 

Theodore stepped into the hall, closely followed 
by Joseph, who, with his hands clasped, stood a few 
paces from the door, looking with emotion at the 


scene he so well remembered, but which yet to him 


had now the charm of novelty. 4 
The light from the magnificent lamp that hung in 

the centre of the hall fell full upon the face of Theo- 

dore. 


what he was.. 
“Ts it, indeed, your Grace,” he said, ‘that I see, 
or am I dreaming ?” 


‘“‘It is no dream,” said Theodore. ‘ You were 


an old servant of my father’s. I hope you are well: 


and happy ?” 


The old porter knew him. Instinctively, he. 
acknowledged him as what he had been, rather than : 


‘Why, it’s Joseph.” 
‘Yes, yes. Oh, yes—il’s Joseph,” gasped the 
old man, and he fell into a seat, and burst into tears. 


‘** Hush! said Theodore. ‘ Joseph, I did think 
and hope you had more firmness of character about 
you than thus to sink under a little unwonted 
emotion. Re calm, old triend. I pray you be calm.” 

Still Joseph wept. 

‘‘Tt’s the old place,” he said; ‘the old place I 
knowso well. 'There’sthelamp. There’s the great 
easy-chair. ‘There’s the plants—the statue with the 
name [never could learn properly—and there’s Wilks, 
the porter—and here am I! Oh, dear—oh, dear!” 

Taking advantage, then, of a pause in Joseph's 
lamentations, Theodore spoke to the porter. 

“ Tell me,” he saad, ‘is the Duke very ill 2” 

“Oh, no, your Grace.” 

‘* You ought not to give me that title—but it does 
not matter, perhaps. Has any one been here with 
a young girl in a cab?” 

‘“* Here, your Grace? Oh dear, no—no one.” 

“Ti is, then, as I suspected, and my errand is 
over. Iam glad to see that the old servants are 
still in the house. Is the new Duke a kind master ?” 

“Yes, your Grace, he is, though we don’t some- 
how feel to him as we should to you. How is it 
likely we should? The new Duchess is as kind and 
as good as a summer’s day is long; but, poor thing, 


‘she ain’t happy. Indeed, and I tell your Grace 


thaft——” 

“No, no. Tell me nothing. I would rather not, 
indeed, hear anything. “My object in calling here ig 
sadly answered, ike must not subject the Duke or 
myself to the pain of an interview, which cnlead to 


Joseph, at this moment, sidled forward into the | 20 good result. Farewell 1” 


line of light, and the porter exclaimed— 


The hall-porter howed, and shook a little, That 
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melancholy visit of the son of his former master had | 


touched him. 
~ Come, Joseph,” said thicodae.| 
the worst, now. Come away. 


{ We know 
This 1s no place 


for us.” ae 
“Yes, yes,” said Joseph, rising, and tottering to 
the door. ‘' Yes, we ought not to be here. .Good- 


by, Mr. Wilks—good- hy: He 

The hall-por ter and Joseph shook hands, and lin- 
gered for a few moments, looking at each other as 
though they would very much have enj joyed a long 
—long gossip together. And no doubt they would: 
but they saw that it was not to be had just then, 


and Joseph followed his master down the steps of | 
The door was held open res- | 


the lordly mansion. 
pectfully by the porter as long as they were within 
sight; and crossing Park Lane, Theodore vaulted 


over the railings of the park, and was on the green | 
Joseph, less agile, dived under | 


sward in a moment. 
the paling, and joined his master. 
‘“* Well, sir,” he said, ‘I will say that I did not 


think to see the house again in this world. But what 


are we to do now, sir?” 


“J have bethought me of one person who will | 


aid me,” said Theodore. 


‘““Vhank Heaven for that, sir. Who is it?” 
“Do you remember a Mr. Oliver, Joseph?” 
“Oh, yes. 


remember him quite well, sir.” 
“Ah, Joseph, y 
bourne my noble NT pather, and I often eatch myself 


saying the same thing; but the world will have it - 


that the Duchess was my noble mother, but that the 
Duke was no noble father of imine.” 

“The world is wrong, sir.” 

‘J wish it were. ‘But ‘come, Joseph 3 I have | 
faith in the honesty and in the ki 
Oliver that I mention to you, and whom you. recol- 
lect so well. He knows me, 


interested in any circumstance. of a painful nature 


and not those who are, bringing the best and calmest i 


judgment to bear upon it.’ 

At a pace that was tolerably quick, but yet that 
did not materially put Joseph’s locomotive powers 
to a very severe test, the young man proceeded now 
to the house of Mr. 


able quarter of Park Lane. 

Now, there were few circumstances that could 
have been more gratifying to Mr. Oliver, than a 
visit from Theodore. 
friendship and attachment wished to see him, and 
to better his evil forrune, but he had been, as we 
know, very specially commissioned by the Duke of 

Pangbourne to find him out, if possible, ‘and again 
urge upon him the acceptance of the handsome 
provision which he (the Duke) was so anxious he 
should have. 

‘The announcement, therefore, of Theodore’s name, 
was quite sufficient to arouse in Mr. Oliver plea- 
sant thonghts. He hoped that now he should find 
the young man a little better aware of the value of 
money, and that the experience of the world, slight 
‘as it must necessarily be, that he had had since they 

~ last met, had calmed down the first bitterness of 
his feelings, and induced in him better and more 
practical thoughts than had then possessed him. 

“ Believe me,” said Mr. Oliver, as he shook hands 
with Theodore, ‘‘that Iam very g 
Ah, Joseph, are you here 2” 

“Yes, sir. You really recollect me?” 

“Well, Joseph. Sit down Mr.—a—a—” The 


lawyer hesitated as to what to name Theodore with-- 


out offence. 
““ Heed not what you name me, Mr. Oliver.” 


‘Nay, sir, but I do heed very much what I name 
you. 


feelings.” 

“You are very kind, sir. 
That is a name, I apprehend, no one will dispute 
my right to.” 

a. Certainly not, Mr. Theodore; and, believe me, 
that IT am much better pleased to call you by that 
old familiar name, than by any other. Let me 
hope, now, that you have honoured me BY, this 
visit, that I may be of some use to you.” 

“] hope you can, sir. 

““In that hope, believe me, I fully share. 


many reasons, desirous of being ‘your friend.” 
“T will tell you all, Mr. Oliver. I well know 
that the late Duke of Pangbourne confided wholly 


He was what they call the man of | Miss 
business’ to the late Duke, your noble father. I 


ou call the late Duke of Pang- | 


dness of this Mr. | 


and { think will not: 
hesitate to befriend me in this” juncture of my | 
affairs 5 for, after all, those who are not largely | 


Oliver, which, the reader is 
aware, was in the immediate vicinity of the fashion- 


He not only from personal ° 


glad to see you. | 


1 am particularly anxious to say nothing to | 
you that can, in the remotest degree, jar upon your ° 


Pray 
‘speak freely to me, and remember that I am, for’ 


inyou. I do not iow if the present one does 50. 
If he does, what I am about to say, will coincide 
with other knowledge. that you possess. 
know of any one named Marianna?” 
| fhe lawyer shook his bead. ; 


“Ah! then the Duke of Pangbourne, T see, does | 


not blaze abroad his good deeds. I must, then, tell 


you, more at length than would Weis been otherwise | 


necessary, my story. 


Mr. Oliver lent an attentive ear to the revelation. 


of the young man; and Theodore, as concisely as it 
was possible to do, told him everything that had 
occurred since they had last met, concluding with 


had been really taken there. 


you advise me to do in this emergency ? 
heart i is racked with a thousand @ 
- Do not faney that because 
subdue the extravagance of erief and 
I feel in reality less. Oh, sir, advi 
| know the world better than Ie 
able to come to'a conelusion rega 
ba ee Eich abl le, eee Theat 


a 8 


person?” 
lao! not mistake me. 


66 Rew, a 
so represented himself was'an impostor, and he has. 
only done so for the ‘purpose of getting possession 


IT mean that the who | 


| of the young girl. 
| this affair.” 
* AB, you see a mode of peorne her to me?” 
i 3, 1 do not; but I see what # ac % < 
to-attempt it.” : 
Theodore looked sad: ; es 3 
“Be of ‘good cheer,” added Mr. ( 
the first thing in the mm is, 
| then he and I will concert such measures with the 
| authorities as must have the effect, in a very short | 


y 


| time, of discovering where the young lady has boon | 
taken to.” 
“ Twill pray for your success, sir.” 


matter to me. You must feel that this affair’ is 
now in abler hands than your own.” 

“ Sir, I thank you ; but I cannot rest—my eyesare | 
hot and fevered; but I feel that I could not rest.” 

“ You must, or you will be incapable of some 
j-exertion that, ‘for all = know, you may be called. 
upon to undertake. Let me beg of you to go home 
now, and rest yourself fora few “hours, at all 
events.” 

“J will try, sir.” 4 

* And now pte is only one dusstion that I wish 
to ask of you, and that is—can you give a good 
description of ‘the ‘person whom you saw in the 
cabriolet with the young lady, so that the police 
might identify him ?” 

“ Alas, no! Except that he was a.dark man, 1 can 
say nothing. ye 

“Well, that is something ;) and—and I suppose 
you do not know if the young girl is any relation 
to the Duke?” 

“She may be so, but if she be, it is a fact un- 
known to herself, for she is truth and candour itself, 


‘and she believes that, merely out of pity for her | 
orphan state he took compassion upon her, and 


placed her at Miss Juke’s school.” 


“‘ Well, probably, now, the Duke will be: explicit ‘ 
Ah, Mr. Theodore, ; 


| to me concerning who she is. 
you are happier than the Duke of Pangbourne.” 

' (What mean you, Mr. Oliver?” 
| “Simply what I say. 


nature. 


‘reverse.’ 


y Ons dear,” said Joseph, who up tothis point had ° 


| been.an attentive listener, ‘‘ that shows, you see, Mr. 


Oliver, that people who ought: not to! ‘be Dukes are | 
he ie ‘|went round ‘the ar ae to the right, and was « 

The attorney smiled, and Theodore then holding 
out his hand to him, bade him good-night, promising | 


not comfortable when they 4 are.’ 


to call upon him at twelve o’clock in the morning to 
hear the result of his conversation with the Duke of 
Pangbourne. 


Joseph, with all his belief that things could not go 
right at Pangbourne House, ever anticipated the 
confusion that a very few short hours would produce | 


Do you | 


his visit to Pangbourne, to ascertain a Marianna | 


“ Now, sir,” he said, ‘in conclusion, svat would | #@ 

You 

find that I speak with ‘apparent calmness, ‘but my | 

1 apprehen- | 
abl 


< for doing so now.” 


e “ibe | 


My course is auth ‘obvious in | 


a“ Go home now, Mr. Theodore, and leave ithe | firmly 


The Duke, from the: day | 
| that he became a Duke, seems to: have changed his 
At least, so the Duchess’ says, for she ‘re-° 
presents that he was everything that was kind, and” 
noble, and serene, even amidst the greatest priva- | 


‘| tions ; but now, with his dukedom, ‘hei is quite the | 
Call me Mr. Theodore. : 


Neither Theodore nor Mr. Oliver, nor even old } 


4 


in thak household, or ‘Siem Yr. = Oe woudl Fe nt 
for at an earlier hour than he had purposec calling, 
not.to consult with the Duke, but as professional 
adviser to the Duchess in the midst of her affliction. 

“ Now,” said J oseph, when they left the house of 
Mr. Oliver, “You go home and go to bed; you are 
not used to being up all night, and it-won’t. do you 
any good.” 
- “Joseph, it would be uscless for me to eoto" Ded ; 
I could not sleep. Only look to the eastern: sky! 
Why, there is a faint tinge of light.” 

‘Oh dear, no, sir, it is s only the gas-lamps. There 
is no morning yet, sir. Do come home, I pray of 

ou. Only think Ic what aD nete Miss Finch will 


follow him j 
the school, a ‘h : i, 

“ Now, Jo eph, » he said, it. of often that Tay 
| | upon you positive orders, so you oe 


¢ What is it, sir ae Oh, what i is it? 
“ Nothing of much importance. L am goir 
ey if I can trace the course that the vehiele 


| that rage tian Marianna from me in t 


my wish that you go home 
“But, sir-——” : i : ie 
ag Joseph, it is my posith 

‘The old man bowed, 
tuimed Epon) his _ 


i 2 poother word 

nd h bbled away. Poor 

ed. He had not gone many 
a idly overtook oa 


| you, and assii 
a 


Algs! alas: ‘Tint phic 


| ing os nie Fi his x 


gain the mastery over - the Girone outward iow of 
| calmness that he endeavoured to exhibit. 


“Tost! dost!” he cried. ‘She is lost. My 
own—my own beautiful! No—no. I must not 
talk thus, or else I shall go mad. It is not by 


weakly repining at your fate that I can aid you, 
Marianna. It is by bold action, and unremitting 
perseverance. Others may domuch ; but who will 
strive to do as much as I will ?” 

Again, by a vigorous exertion of his will, he: 
calmed himself, and walked up the lane, in the 
direction that the cabriolet had taken. “ 

Ordinarily, no one-was-more adverse to ad- 
dressing strangers than Theodore; but now he had 
an object in view that overcame all scruples, or 
petty considerations, and he resolve to make what 
inquiries he could concerning the route that the 
cab had taken. ‘The first person he saw of whom 
he thought proper to ask, was @ man working in a 
little garden, near the commencement of the - Jane, 
where it led into the high road. : 

There was that air and manner about Theodore 
| which gave the world assurance of a gentleman ; and 
the man, when he saw that he was about to be 
‘spoken to, was as respectful as possible. 

‘Some time ago,” said Theodore, “a cabtiolet 
passed here at a rapid pace. i phi a to 
see it, or to hear it?” 

“6 Yes, sir, both.” uy 
- *©Ah! then, perhaps, you can tell. j 
to the right or the left upon reaee 
the lane by the high road?” 

“T ean, sir. I was ‘up, and ‘ooking at the 
weather—for the clouds, you see, sit, were going 
over the face of the moon—when the cab came 
tearing along, and 1 eard some one say, in/an» 
angry tone of voice, ‘She is mad!’ Then the seat 
out 0 


aif it went 
is” ‘point ‘of 


SRO 


sight and ‘sound both in a moment. 

“To the tight ? I thank you.” ie 

“You are quite welcome, sir. It was to thing 
right, T could take my oath any day, and 1 them was 
the w words as swas said, sir.” 

Theodore had just managed to ‘reply t tothe ‘man, 
but that was’ all his strength of heart w a let him 
do at that moment. | Those words— e is mad!” 
‘seemed to choke ‘hit; and “yet; ‘upon further con- 
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sideration, he did not feel so much alarmed at them, 
but began to think that they must have been 
uttered by the man who was driving the cab to 
. aecount for some cry of help that Marianna must 
have uttered, or tried to utter as they passed the. 
house at the corner of the lane. 
_ It was a relief to think that, in preference to 
believing that fear and despair had really had the 
effect of inducing a temporary madness in Marianna. 
The road to the right after leaving the lane, 
was really that which Horton had taken with his 
fair eaptive, for it was a direct route to Kensing- 
_ ton, and we know that in the full confidence of not 
being followed, he had gone direct to Gore House 
with Marianna. Ifpoor Theodore could only have 
sii ot further accurate information, he would soon have, 
tan _with Marianna; but, although he reached 
_ Kensington, he could find no one else who could 
~ give him any information that could be relied | 
RR rser Sede cel nee ac dt Wee 
i The thoroughfare by Gore House, was much too. 
public for any single vehicle to be particularly 
noticed; and he found himself baffled in his in- 
- quiries, although he was within sight of the very 
mansion in which Marianna was. (cit a 
‘The morning was now fairly arriving, and those 
startling events which we have described, had some. 
of them taken place at Pangbourne House. __ 
Just as Theodore, exhausted by the night’s pro- 
ceedings, and despairing of doing any more good 
just then, had gone into an hotel, in order to get 
some refreshment, Horton and the Duke of Pang-. 
bourne reached Gore House. 


iin 


eee CHAPTER “LE... 
HORTON HAS RATHER A QUARREL WITH THE 
_ COUNTESS OF ALPINE. 


Arver Horton had so snugly left the Duke of | 


_. Pangbourne at Gore House, he went direct to 

Lady Alpine’s lodgings. To be sure, the hour did 

_ hot seem to be the most seasonable one fora visit 
to a lady of rank; but Horton felt that with her 
indulging Ladyship, he might dispense with such 
considerations. oe 

__. The fact was, that Lady Alpine had been just a 

"little disturbed at what Horton had said at their last 

“meeting; and, although in his presence she had 

- affected to think but lightly of the fear he had ex- 

' pressed of something serious happening at the man- 
sion of the Duke of Pangbourne, yet when he. 

_ was gone she felt a little uncomfortable. 

You may be sure that everything that had a 

_ tendency to spoil the rest of the Countess of 
Alpine, must be out of the common way of events; 
and as this had that tendency, her ladyship’s 
maid was duly solicitous to know what it was. 

_ After a good deal of fencing, the Countess was 
compelled to tell, for the ‘own maid” was a very 
confidential. personage, indeed. The abigal, how- 
ever, did not wholly share in her mistress’s fears ; | 
but, on the contrary, tried all she could to talk her 
out of them, and finally offered to go to Pang- 

_ bourne House, and ascertain if anything very 
serious had happened. ; 

_ Lady Alpine thought that the best place to 
go for the news would be to the town house of 
Lord Carlton; but she was averse to sending her 
_» “own maid” at all, and it was while the matter was 

_ Still under discussion that Horton arrived. 

Be. Lady Alpine had pearly made up her mind to be 
Not at home” when Horton should call again ; 

_ but at prpeent juncture of affairs she was too 
anxious to hear what news he might bring to perse- 

_ vere in such a determination. 


He was admitted, and the maid retired to the | 


_ adjoining apartment. = i 
There was quite a bland sort of smile upon the 
face of Horton. Ss) ee 
“Well, my lady,” he said, “TI did not exactly 
_ anticipate the pleasure of calling upon you so soon. 
. Lhope these late hours agree with you?” 
_ ‘I thought the hour was early, Mr. Horton.” _ 


Se 
aa 
" 


“Oh, what can it matter, madam ? "We won't 


*, dispute about hours. We are better up when other 
people sleep, and that shows that our minds are more, 
active, and that——” 135d as 


“Mr. Horton, it is not quite usual, I believe, to | 


make a visit at this hour to a casual acquaintance, 
without having something rather particular to an- 
;Mounced!! .°' 4 val oe | 
‘“‘ How very true, madam.” _ 
_ May I trouble you to be explicit ?” 
“It is a pleasure,” said Horton, as he affected to 


look up to the ceiling for a few moments in a state 
of abstraction. 

“Well, sir?” 

* Quite well, thank you, madam.’ 
| “T will not be provoked,” thought Lady Alpine. 
“Are you accustomed, Mr. Horton, to these little 
mental aberrations ?” 

“Perhaps I shall get used to them if I have the 
pleasure of seeing your Ladyship often; but as I 
am perfectly aware that you are behind the scenes in 
the Political Theatre, can you tell me if Peel has 
any serious idea of taking office, if the choice wero 


-offered to him upon an emergency ?” 


Lady Alpine changed colour very slightly, and 
her lips quivered 2 little. Was she beginning to 
get doubtful of her other moiety of the one thousand 
pounds that my Lord Carlton meant to pay for her 


. good services ? 


“T really,” she said, in ag indifferent » voice as 


she could assume, “never trouble myself about. 


politics ; and it isnot likely I can know much of such 
a mere parvenue as Pes]. One would have thought 
that you would be better acquainted with the habits 
of thought of such a man.” 

‘No, But it don’t matter.” 

“Tn plain language, Mr. Horton, you have some 
news ?” 

“ T have,” ; 

“ Of Earl Carlton ?” 

“Of Earl Carlton.” 

Lady Alpine half rose from the couch and looked 
at him, but he preserved a profound silence. 


Well, sir,” she said, **if you came here merely | 


fo say that you have news, and then refuse to 


| communicate it, your further stay can be neither 


advantageous to you or to me.” 
Horton bowed slightly. 


“J rather shrink, madam, from agitating your 
| nerves needlessly; but since I find that will not 
be the case, I can inform you that a little accident. 


has happened to the Earl of Carlton in Pang- 
bourne House.” 

“ An accident? What—speak! Is he—” 

* Dead.” 

“ Dead ?” 


“Very dead, indeed, I believe, if the Duke of. 


Pangbourne is to be trusted.” 

Lady Alpine fell back on the couch with some- 
thing that sounded very like a groan, if it were not 
one. She lay perfectly still for several minutes, 
and then rising, she approached Horton a few steps, 
and looking at him steadily, she said— i 


“Sir, you spoke of my nerves; is this said to. 


try them ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Then upon your honour—your word-——No—no! 
That is useless. You have neither honour nor a 
word that is worth the invoking.” ; } 

For once in a way, even Horton was touched by 
the scorn of that woman. Perhaps,“if as much 
had been said by one whose virtue he had a high 
opimion of, it might not have touched him so much; 
but to be spoken so to by such a person as Lady 
Alpine, seemed to be rather too bad. 

“Lady Alpine,” he said, while his face turned 
white with rage, ‘if you were not the most in- 
famous of youxr‘$ex, it might matter what opinion 
you had, or pretended to have, of any one; but as 


it is, it matters not. Say what you please.” 


“Mr. Horton, when a gentleman, a reprobate, 
and a thief —.” } 

“A thief, madam?” ’ 

“Yes, a thief!” screamed the Countess, ‘ intrudes 
himself upon the society of a lady, he must expect 
that, sooner or later, to rid herself of jim and his 
hateful visits, she will tell him what she thinks and 
knows.’” tase 

Horton recovered his serenity as if by magic, and 
putiing on his hat, he said— 

“Oh, that is it, my lady? Now I understand 
on You think, the game is over, do you, by this 

ittle malapropos accident to the Earl of Carlton ? 
Ha! ha!—You should always, when you play the 
et you play for him, have the money down. 
at ha!” 

“ Infamous slanderer !” 
‘Hal ha!—good. Her Ladyship of Alpine is 


deceived at last. Oh, butitis good, indeed! Well, 


I must spread this story. It is too good a one to 

@ lost. It will tell well at the Clubs. Her 
Ladyship of Alpine, for a certain sum, to play 
pander to the Harl of Carlton, in the matter of the 


{ young Duchess of Pangbourne ; but failing utterly, 


and not having the money down, and the Duke 
shooting the Harl, the Lady is minus her fee. 
Ha! ha!” 


' Trapp ? 
| ease of a fair gift than that had, to all appearance, 


It would be impossible for any person to picture 
the rage of the Countess. Qne moment she seemed 
intent upon making a rush at Horton, and en- 
deavouring to take vengeance upon the spot; but 
she, perhaps, had a fear that such aman might not’be 
domestic enough to submit to even a Countess’s nails, 
so, with a howl and a scream of rage, she fled into 
the adjoining chamber, from which the “own maid” 
had had the singular advantage of hearing all that 
passed. 

‘That will do,” said Horton, and he turned and 
left the house at ones. “Lady Alpe and [ have 
parted company; but, if I live, ! will make her Lady- 
ship yet. remember the association. Lot her 
beware.” 

The next object, now, that Horton had, was to 


ascertain exactly what had been the amount of the 


injuries that the Earl of Carlton had received, for 
from the first he had had his doubts about his death ; 
and, by a series of skilful inquiries, he soon found 
exactly, or pretty nearly so, how the case stood. 

The fact was, that Horton did not eare one straw 
as to whether the Duke of Pangbourne had killed 
the Earl of Carlton or not. ‘Ho had the Duke in 
his power, and darker thoughts than any connected 
with the intrigues of Carlton and Lady Alpine, 
or even the reputation of the Duchess, were begin- 
ning to find a home in his bosom. 

The securing to himself the High Knoll Estate 
as a, climax to his coanection with the Duke of 
Pangbourne, was to him a great thing ; and having 
taken already so much trouble for that object, and 
succeeded so far, it was not likely that he would 
now pause in his career. 

“Tf the Duke were dead,” he said to Himself 
“ what then?” 

This was an inquiry full of prolific results. Of 
course, the child, Harry, would, without seeming 
difficulty, succeed to the Dukedom; but he, 
Horton, along with that change, would gently step 
into possession of the High Knoll Estate. Who 
would there be to gainsay the evidence of Mr. 
Tt was impossible to conceive a clearer 


been; and if Mr. Trapp only spoke what seemed 
to him the truth, the case of Horton’s claim, ad- 
mitting for a moment thatit might be disputed, 
would be carried at once. At 
“Yes,” he said, ‘upon that I feel easy. There 
ds but one potential voice that could say, ‘It is 
not so,’ and that voice is the Duke’s; but, then, a 


| Duke is mortal the same.as any other man, and why 


should this one of Pangbourne count upon a long 
life more than the poorest wretch who begs his 
living in the public streéts? We shallsee. I must 
think.” ' 

Horton had thought already. When aman comes 
to that pass, that he has only to think a little as to 
whether he shall commit a murder or not, it is all 
but decided. 

It was with such thoughts, then, that this fiend- 
like personage—for, surely, there must have been 
in his, disposition something more than the possible 
amount of villany that can be incidental to human 
nature—made his way to Gore House again, 

That he should find the Duke rather impatient 
at the time he had been absent, he expected; but 
he was not prepared to find him in a sound sleep, and 
yetsach was the case. 

Horton let himself into the house in his usual 
quiet, unobtrusive manner with the master-key 
that he had ; and then proceeding directly to the 
room in which he had left the Duke of Panghourne, 
he spoke, while he unlocked the door, in order that 
the Duke should know who it was; but as no 
answer was returned to him, he entered the room 
in some trepidation, and there lay the Duke upon 
a sofa, in the most profound repose. 

Horton was fatigued, and he dropped into a chair 


that was near at hand. The light of early morning 


streamed into the apartment; and as the villain-and 
his victim breathed the still atmosphere of that 
apartment, they presented the most striking con- 
trast to each other. 

_ It seemed as if all the hopes and fears, the 
jealousies and the despair, that for so long had been 
tugging at poor Herbert’s heart, had fled, and that 
he had sunk into a soft, dreamless slumber, such ag 
he had not known since that awful night, when, upon 
the bridge, Horton had tempted him to the madness 
ofcrime. The cloud that for so long had obscured 
the frank beauty of Herbert’s features appeared to 


| have passed away. Better than he now slept he 


could not have slept, after life’s fitful fever hag 


passed away. a AGE Be 
And there, regarding him, was Horton, whose face 
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was a map of evil passions. Pale, sallow, an@ ema- 
ciated he now looked, from want of rest and per- 
petual excitement—his very lips were bloodless ; 
and yet he was the man who was generally success- 
‘yl; and there, before him, lay the only obstacle to 
wealth. If the Duke were dead, the estate he had 
panted for was his. 

‘“ Yes,” he said, in a hollow whisper, ‘if the Duke 
were only dead! Why, I could do it now.” 

The Duke moved slightly. 

‘““No—no!” ried Horton. “ I—I—nothing— 
hush! hush!” 

It was very seldom that Horton so far committed 
himself as to utter a word that had not its thought- 
ful signification, and that was not intended to answer 
some purpose ; but he had at that moment certainly 
been betrayed into a momentary incaution. 

The Duke of Pangbourne did not awaken. He 
was sleeping too soundly for even the voice of 
Horton to rouse him; but the sound of that voice 
appeared fo have made its way to the imagination, 
and to have disturbed the serenity of the repose, for 
a painful expression, mingled with great grief, came 
over the face of the sleeper. : 

“ Ah, he feels now something of the past,” sai 
Horton. | 

The Duke spoke. 

“ No—no! Innocent! Oh, God! Clara!” 

“We will soon now awaken,” said Horton, 
“and I might do it now; but poison—yes, poison 

will be better for my purpose, and it is easy—oh! 
soeasy He shall die, but it shall be by something 
more occult and subtle than the poniard or the 
pistol. He will drink wine, and in that wine he 
will find his death. Yes, I am decided. If he 
live I shall lose all, for I am now the prey of 
circumstances. It would require but little to blow 
all my finely-woven plot to the winds; but the 
Duke dead, and all is safe—quite safe.” 

At this moment, with a sudden cry, the Duke 
awakened, and sprang to his feet. 

§*No—no!” he said. ‘Keep them off! 
not doit! Help! Where am I now ?” 

“Tn safety,” said Horton. ‘'Do you not know 
me?” - 

“Yes, I—I—have been dreaming, I suppose: 
but how—” he looked about him with surprise, that 
gradually wore away. ‘Oh, yes, I know all now. 
I recollect now. 

‘cause—because the Earl of Carlton would have 
it so.” 

“ You are dreaming still, surely” said Horton. 

‘“Do not say so; for, in other words, that is to 
tell me that [am mad.” 

“ Pardon me, your Grace—” Horton put ona 
Jook of hypocritical respect—‘‘ pardon me, your 
Grace, I appended no such meaning to my 
words, and I beg that you will not do so.” 

“Let it pass, then—let it pass, Horton. Re- 
membrance has come fully back to me, and the 
past is clear to my apprehension. But you were 
to bring me news, were you not ?” 

“6 T was, your Grace. The Earl is dead.” 

% Ah, dead!” 

“Yes, You do not, I presume, for one moment, 
expect that it would be otherwise with him ?” 

‘No—no! Oh, no! Itis but another. And 
what does the world say to it all, Horton ?” 

‘“ The world is scarcely awake to the fact: but 
in four-and-twenty hours more it will ring with the 
news that the Prime Minister of England is no 
more.” 

“* As for me—What shall Ido?” 

“ Remain in peace and security where you are, and 
no one can molest you. It would not be well to 
stand the brunt of legal questioning with regard to 
shat man’s death.” i 

“* Yes, Horton, it will.” 

“* What! has your Grace forgotten that we have 
already had some conversation upon that head, and 
that it was settled between us that it would not be 
the death of the Earl of Carlton of which the 
Duchess would accuse you ?”' 

‘Oh, Heaven! yes, [ recollect now,” 

“Tis wall that you do. I adinit most freely that 
were there nothing to answer for but Carlton’s 
death, you might brave the world upon that score, 
and not the most inveterate of your foes could harm 
you much, but——” 

“‘ Nomore—no more. I know what you wouldsay, 
Horton—I know precisely what you would say.” 

Horton bowed slightly; and then suddenly as- 
suming a gaiety of manner, he said— 

“Come, your Grace will breakfast with me. I 
have been so long a bachelor, that I have all the 
easy habits of one; and so averge am I to being 


I did 


It is true I came here, be- 


pestered with either the offices or the lazy atten- | 


dance of servants, that I prefer attending upon my- 
self. 
breakfast as the place will afford to us?” 

‘Ag you please, Horton. But during the time 
that you have been away, I have heard strange noises 
in the house.” 

Horton changed colour. : 

‘* At times I heard, or I fancied I heard, footsteps 
and a voice, or voices. You told me that no one 
but yourself and one other, who could not leave his 
chamber, were here; but surely that other did leave 
his chamber.” 

‘Ane? : ; 

“Yes, I kept my word with you, and did not at- 
tempt to leave this apartment; but I tell you, for 
your own quiet, what I heard.” 

“ And thank. your. Grace.. It matters not, 
though, and I will at once proceed to procure for 
you the breakfast I spoke of.” : 

It was evident that Horton was now strugeling 
with a strange fear that was creeping over his heart. 
He rose as soon as he well could, and left the room ; 
but he did not dare, while the Duke was listening, 
and while the daylight was streaming into the apart- 
ment, to lock the door of it. ps 2 

With the most hasty strides, he took his way to 
that room in which there was some mysterious. per- 
sonage. The deep breathing of some one within 
showed that whoever was there slept. He opened 
the door a short distance, and peepedin. All was 
still, and upon the couch at the farther end of the 
apartment Jay a slumbering form. 

Horton closed the door again cautiously. 

“Tt may be he,” he muttered; ‘‘and yet I 
hardly think it. I wonder if Marianna endures her 
imprisonment with patience ?” ; 

With a wonderfully minute knowledge of the 
intricacies of the house, Horton now soughtthe room 
into which he had led Marianna. He abruptly 
opened the door, and stood upon the threshold. 

She was not there. 

A pang of alarm shot across the’ guilty soul of 
Horton, and it was a moment or two before he could 
summon courage enough to go into the room. 
Nothing seemed to be displaced, but certainly it was 
empty. 

“Oh, how weak and foolish,” he said, with a 
sickly smile, ‘‘L have been of late. Could I forget 
that in the room above she was much more likely to 


fly for security, or what looked like security, than 


in this ?” 

To ascend the little staircase. was the work of a 
moment; and Horton pushed open the tall, narrow 
door that led into the apartment immediately above 
the one that might be considered more specially to 
be the prison of Marianna. So confident was ‘he 
that he should find her there, that as he pushed open 
the door he had her name upon his lips. ~ 

‘‘ Marianna,” he said, ‘* have you slept well ?” 

The room was empty ! 

“Gone!” exclaimed Horton. ‘ Escaped! ‘Then 
Tam lost!” 

He staggered to a seat, and turning as pale-as 
death itself, he sat down, and for a few moments 
was incapable of thought. His eyes however, rapid'\- 
traversed the room, and he could perceive not!:!.¥ 


to elucidate the mystery. Everything was in its— 


usual place and position. The window was closed, 


and no one could have supposed it possible that a 
delicate young girl could have escaped from such a 


lace. ; 
“Not from here,” cried Horton, suddenly, ‘ not 
from here has she elucded me, but from below. 


There I shall sind the abundant means, no doubt,’ 
Oh,” 


by which she succeeded in leaving the place. 
fool, fool, that I was, not to secure her more effec- 
tually, or else I should have left her at the school 
in the obscurity she was in, and chanced the improba- 
bility of her and the Duchess ever meeting, for it 
was an improbability.” 


With a full conviction, now, that in the hasty 
glance he had taken of the room below, he must” 


have omitted to notice the means by which Marianna 
had left, he hurriedly descended the narrow spiral 
Staircase, and stood onze more in the elegant little 
apartment, which to the young girl, when first she 
was left in it, felt like a gilded cage. He tried the 
the ornamental brass work of the window. He ex- 


amined the lock of the door; all-was right. He’ 
dashed aside the curtains, in the faint hope that 


she was, after all, only hiding; and he wheeled 
along the sofa upon its casters, until it dashed against 
the rich pannelling of the room. 

‘“No—no!” he gasped. ‘ She is not here !” 


Suppose we indulge ourselves with such a | 


| in. 


the room above, where he did not consider that he 
had examined the hiding places sufficiently—for the 
idea, and it was the last one that could give him any 
consolation, came across him, that yet she must ba 
only hiding from him; but all was in vain. In 
three minutes more, Horton was not onl y thoroughly 
satisfied that Marianna was in neither of the rooms, 
but he was likewise satisfied that the mode of her 
leaving them was to hima mystery. 

‘“‘ What is the meaning of all this?” he said. 
“Am I mad? Did f bring her here at all, or 
did I dream it?” u ae ae 

He covered his eyes for a moment or two from the 
observation of external objects, and then starting up 
he said— uate 

‘She must be in the house. 1 do not think that 
she could leave the house,’ I will search it. Yes, 
shemust be in the house. Without my keys, and I 
have them with me, she could not leave it, and yet, 
how dare [ say she could not leave the house, when, 
as if by magic, she has left these rooms where I 
thought that she was so secure? I must resolve 
these doubts.” CL eee 

“With a look of greater anxioty than his face had 
worn for many a Jong year, Horton now proceeded 
to make a hasty and galloping kind of ‘searching 
of his house. It was by no means a very eas 
thing to go over that house in so short'a space of 
time; but, although he knew that the Duke’ was 
waiting for him, he resolved to do so roughly, if 
afterwards he had to do so more efficiently. — 

A quarter of an hour sufficed to convince him, 
that if she were in the house it would require some 
more active search to find her than he could just 
then devote to the subject. By one of those efforts 
that men of obstinate and active intellects are 
capable at times of making, he succeeded in calming 
himself down; and muttering, ‘‘ I must attend to 
the Duke!” he repaired again to the room occupied 
by. his Grace of Pangbourne... eer 

When Horton entered that room, no one by the 


| look of his face would have conjectured that there 


was anything amiss with him, and that his spirit 
was in the state of perturbation that it really was 
He had the faculty of concealing his emotions 
even from the most curious of eyes, and in a tone 
of affected gaiety, he said— : 
‘Come, your Grace ; if you will be so good as. 


to follow me, I will initiate you into the mysteries ~ 


of a bachelor’s breakfast. The apparatus has cost 
me some little money and trouble to get together, 
but, as far as it goes, it is perfect.” 

‘ T will follow you, Horton.” hing 

‘‘ By-the-by, how is the little girl you placed 


| at school? 1 mean the daughter of Clint.” ~ 


Horton had turned very sharply upon the Duke 


as he propounded this question, and looked him | 


keenly in the face. 


Alas!” said the Duke, without the least change — 


| of colour or contusion of aspect, ‘I feel that I 


have much neglect:d her; but I hope that she is 
happy at the cciiool. My own affairs have so 
filled up my mind and my time, that [have not 
visited her.” : eee ac. 
“ They have not met!” thought Horton. ‘* Where 
can she be?” Sse 2 Sua 
(Lo be continued in our neat.) 


TurEE Suns IN THE Heavuns.—A celestial 
phenomenon of a rather remarable nature was 
observed here on Monday evening, June 11th. 
Between half-past five and half-past seven o’clock 
there were three suns shining in the firmanent, 
the true sun in the centre, and a mock sun on each 
side of him ; all the three were in a line parallel 
to the horizon. The suns were surmounted with 
a circular halo, like a faint rainbow, and to a 
spectator in Perth a slightly arched and very 
remarkable cloud stretched from Moncreiffe-hill to 
Birnam-hill, and seemed to rest on each of these 


elevations. The far background of the suns seemed - 


to be composed of dark silver, from which grotesque 
clouds towered-aloft in bold relief, their edges 
burnished with radiance from the triple Inminaries. 
At one time the most northerly of the false suns 
appeared brighter and better defined than the true 
one. The beautiful but substantial vision had 
passed quite away before eight o'clock, leaving not 
a wreck behind.—Lerthshure Advertiser. : 
An impudent man is one whose want of money 
and want of wit have engaged him beyond his 
abilities. \ ; 
KNowLenGe, if not accompanied with justice, ig 


With a feeling of desperation, he rushed again to | craft; if not regulated by reason, is rashness, 
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| THEATRICALS IN CALIFORNIA. 


At the time of which I am writing, Sacramento 
City boasted the only theatre in California. — Its 
performances, three times a week, were attended by 
crowds of the miners, and the owners realized a 
very handsome profit. The canvas building used 
for this purpose fronted on the levee, within a door 
or two of the City Hotel; it would have been 
taken for an ordinary drinking-house, but for tlie 
sign, ‘! Kagle Theatre,” which was nailed to the 
top of the canvas frame. Passing through the bar- 
room we arrived at the entrance; the prices of ad- 
mission are: Box, three dollars; Pit, two dollars. 
The spectators are dressed in heavy overcoats and 
felt hats, with boots reaching to the knees. The 
box-tier is a single rough gallery at one end, capa- 
ble of containing about a hundred persons ;, the pit 
will probably hold three hundred more, so that the 
receipts of a full house amount to nine hundred 
dollars. The sides and roof of the theatre are can- 
vas, which, when wet, effectually prevents venti- 
lation, and renders the atmosphere hot and stifling. 
The drop-curtain, which is down at present, exhibits 
‘a glaring landscape, with dark-brown trees in the 
foreground, and lilac-coloured mountains against a 
yellow sky. ‘The overture commences; the orches- 
tra is composed of only five members, under the 
direction of an Italian, and performs with tolerable 
correctness. The piece for the might is ‘ The 
Spectre of the Forest,” in which the celebrated 
actress, Mrs. Ray, ‘‘of the Royal Theatre, New 
Zealand,” will appear. The bell rings: the curtain 
rolls up; and we look upon a forest scene, in the 
midst of. which appears Hildebrand, the robber, in 
a sxy-blue mantle. The foliage of the forest is of 
a dark-red colour, which makes a great impression 
on the spectators, and prepares them for the bloody 
scenes that are to follow. ‘The other characters are 
a brave knight in a purple dress, with his servant in 
scarlet; they are about to storm the robber’s hold: 
and carry off a captive maiden. Several acts are 
filled with the usual amount of fighting and terrible 
speeches; but the interest of the play is carried to 
an awful height by the appearance of two spectres, 


clad in mutilated tent-covers, and holding sperma- | 


ceti candles in their hands.. At this juncture Mrs. 
Ray rushes in and throws herself into an attitude in 
the middle of the stage: why she does it no one 
can tell, This movement, which she repeats several 
times in the course of the first three acts, has no 
connexion with the tragedy ; it is evidently intro- 
duced for the purpose of showing the audience that 
thereis, actually, a female performer. The miners, 
to whom the sight of a woman is not a frequent oc- 
currence, are delighted with these passages, and 
applaud vehemently. In the closing scenes, where 
Hildebrand entreats the heroine to become his bride, 
Mrs. Ray shone in all her glory. ‘ No!” said she, 
‘‘ Vd rather take a basilisk and wrap its cold fangs 
around me, than be clasped in the hembraces of an 
artless robber.” Then, changing her tone to that 
of entreaty, she calls upon the knight in purple, 
whom she declares to be ‘‘me ’ope-—me only ’ope !” 
We will not stay to hear the songs and duetts which 
‘follow; the tragedy has been a sufficient infliction, 
For her ‘‘’art-rending” personations, Mrs. Ray re- 
eesived two hundred dollars a week, and the wages 
of the other actors were in the same proportion. A 
musical gentleman was paid ninety-six dollars for 
singing ‘* The Sea! the Sea!” in a deep bass voice, 
The usual sum paid musicians was sixteen dollars a 
night. A Swiss organ-girl, by playing in the vari- 
ous hells, accumulated four thousand dollars in. the 
course of about five or six months.”— Zaylor’s Cali- 
fornia. 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


Ir has been said, that. reality frequently exceeds 
romance, and nothing can bette exemplify the 
axiom than a notice of the providential and almost 


miraculous escape which Captain G. W. Andrews, 
of the Caroline whaler, which ship touched here on 


Saturday, has lately experienced. It has long been 


known that the sperm whale frequents the offing in 
considerable numbers, some of them having been 


actually captured within sight of the lighthouse : 


indeed, on one occasion, we saw one within a few 
hundred yards of the outer breakers, in a depth of 


water which could barely have exceeded his length. 


It is well known that, preparatory to attacking a 
whale, the rope attached to the harpoon is coiled 
carefully in a kind of tub at the bows of the boat, 
in order that, on the whale receiving his fatal blow, 


it may run freely ; as, the instant the weapon enters 
his body, the monster runs with the most incon- 
ceivable velocity, generally perpendicularly down- 
wards; and instances have been known in which 
the wounded creature has actually killed himself by 
striking the bottom with his head: The rope, in 
order that as much friction as possible may be given 
to fatigue the whale (to insure his easier capture), 
is turned round a chunk of wood fixed in the bows 
of the boat, and a man is stationed with a bucket of 
water to extinguish any fire which the rope may 
create whilst revolving at so immense a velocity 
round the wooden chunk; he also has an axe or a 
heavy knife ready at hand to sever the rope in an 


instant, should any entanglement take place through 


accident, for, in that case, the boat would be dragged 
under water in an instant, to the destruction of all 
on board. Captain Andrews, in this instance, whilst 
in pursuit of a whale a few days since, took the 
place of the harpooner at the bows of the boat. On 
closing with the whale, he struck home, and the 
monster flew immediately downwards like lightning ; 
but by some means the bight of the rope caught 
the ankle of Captain Andrews, and whirled him 
overboard. His sensations at this moment may be 
imagined, but cannot be described. Descending 
rapidly into the depths below, he yet had sufficient 
presence of mind to retain his hold of the knife; 
but the pressure of the water was so great that both 
his arms were drawn over his head, and he found it 
impossible to get them down to release himself. 
Happily the whale, from some cause or other, ceased 
to run, and Captain Andrews was enabled to sever 
the rope below his ankle, and ascended to the sur- 
face totally exhausted. The depth to which he 
descended must have been from fifteen to twenty 
fathoms, from the time it took to bring himself to 
the surface again. He found his ankle cut to the 
bone, and otherwise severely injured. Probably an 
accident like the one here noticed has never oc- 
curred before, in which the sufferer has escaped with 
life; and had not Captain Andrews happily retained 
his hold of the knife,,he most certainly would have 
perished.— Ceylon Times, August 3. 


Sravisrics oF Russ1a.—The cultivation of the 
vine in the southern provinces of Russia has been 
much encouraged by the Government, but the 
quantity of wine produced is still very insignificant 
compared with what is imported from foreign 
countries, and especially from France. In St. 
Petersburgh alone the consumption of champagne 
amounts to 690,500 botties annually, although it is 
an expensive article. There is a kind of sparkling 
wine imported from Austria, partly over Radziwilow, 
partly through Odessa, to the extent of 17,000 
bottles yearly. The consumption of beer is small; 
there is but one brewery in St. Petersburgh which 
produces English ale and Bavarian. beer, the last 
of inferior quality, as there is a want of the 
principal thing necessary to its preservation—good 
cellars. The importation of foreign beer is pro- 
hibited, with the exception of porter, on which a 
high duty is levied; it is paid on about 90,000 
bottles annually. The quantity of spirits con- 
sumed is enormous. Although ‘much of the 
brandy drank in Russia is distilled from the potato, 
still the quantity of corn required for the distilleries 
during the past year was 18,000,000 bushels ; yet 
the withdrawal of this quantity from the food 
market has had no sensible effect on the price of 
grain. The export of horses from Russia has 
greatly decreased in the last two years. The number 
of horses in all Russia, is estimated at 15,000,000. 


Porsontna Wuares.—An English gentleman, 
named Ackermann, recently called on the Academy 
of Sciences to pronounce on the merits of a harpoon 
which he has invented for killing whales by means 
of poison—the poison flowing from the harpoon as 
the weapon enters the animal. But the learned con- 
clave has just declined to express any opinion, on 
the ground that the question is one which can only 
be decided practically, and that there are no means 
of practical demonstration on whales at Paris. It 
was observed by one savani, that the inventor 
would do well to find out what peculiar kind of 
poison will kill whales, it being by no means cer- 
tain that the most formidable poisons with which we 
are acquainted will have any efiect on the monsters 
of the deep; and in proof of this, he called to 
mind that an elephant once swallowed two large 
bottles of prussic acid without being in the 
slightest degree affected. 


DISCOVERY OF A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD. 


A party of emigrants by way of the Salt Lake, 
arrived at Los Angelos, give an account of the 
existence of gold on that route, east of the principal 
mountain range, when a company then fitting out 
for a spot about sixty miles from the Pueblo changed 
its determination and proceeded in search of this 
other. ‘The route lay in a north-east direction from 
the place of departure, and was full of difficulties. 
Striking the Mahahve river, they followed its course 
some distance, crossing and recrossing as necessity 
compelled, some days as often as fifteen times, 
leaving it where it makes its bend to the south-east, 
towards the Colorado, into which it empties. Ob- 
stacles were encountered at various points of the 
journey almost insurmountable, in the shape of moun- 
tains of rock, which they had to climb, and mountains 
of snow which they could not avoid, narrow gorges 
through which they had to pass, and still narrower 
cliffs, along whose crests nothing but a mule could 
pass with a prospect of safety, and where the 
slightest misstep would land rider and all hundreds 
of feet below; but they pushed on about 230 miles 
from the Pueblo, the point for which they started. 
Here among the eastern spurs of the Sierra Nevada 
they found the object of their search—gold and silver 
too ; and in such quantities as they had not dreamt 
of—a perfect mountain of rocks with silver and gold 
mingled and commingled in solid masses, weighing 
from one to many tons. The quartz proved to be 
exceedingly hard, to such a degree that during their 
short stay all the implements made for this particu- 
lar purpose before starting were completely worn 
out in the operation of drilling and blasting. ‘The 
strangest part of the whole discovery is yet to be 
told. These large boulders of gold, silver, . and 
quartz have the gold in the south end and the silver 
in the northend. No exceptions were found in their 
examinations, the silver being the more abundant of 
the two. In the words of the person who was on the 
spot, ‘there is enough silver there to sink every 
ship in this harbour.” Possibly, some may look on 


this account as a jest, and, so far as the practicability 


of putting the discovery to any use at present 1s 
concerned, it is so. All the water to be found for 
miles and miles around is highly impregnated with 
salt, or saleratus, or both. Not a single drop of 
water free from one or other of these properties did 
one of the party obtain during the ten days of their 
stay. The whole region is a perfect waste, and 
disease and death must inevitably follow any 
prolonged stay. On their return they met a large 
company going to the same spot. A true statement 
of the difficulties and dangers of a further prosecu- 
tion of the expedition induced about 200 to turn 
back—fifty went on. The gentleman named, from 
whom these facts have been obtained, is now in this 
city, with specimens in his possession brought from 
the mother mountain. They are the most singular 
and beautiful we have ever seen, and one need only 
see them and hear him to be convinced that nothing 
has been told but the truth. The facts are com-~- 
municated by the gentleman who headed the party 
of exploration—a gentleman formerly connected 
withthe New York press, Mr. Riell of the New La. 
The specimens we have seen.— The Pacific News. 


Merit anp Mopresty.—There are some sayings 
in our language about merit being always united 
with modesty, &c. (I suppose because they both 
begin with an m, for alliteration has a great power 
over proverbs, and proverbs over public opinion):; 
but I fancy that in the majority of instances, the 
fact is directly the reverse,—that talents and arro- 
gance are commonly united, and that most clever 
young men of eighteen or nineteen believe them- 
selves to be about the level of Demosthenes, or 
Virgil, or the Admirable Crichton, or John Duke 
of Marlborough.—Sydney Smith. 


Lozsrer Fisuixc.—The lobster fishing (says 
John o’ Groat’s Journal) has been prosecuted with 
great activity and most successfully on the shores of 
this county during the last two or three months. 
At Dunnet. and Scarfskerry stations, where there 
are from sixteen to eighteen boats employed, the 
takes have averaged about 1,000 a week. 

Wispom or Tur AncrenTs.—In Hesiod there is 
a very grave exhortation to mankind to wash their 
faces: and I have discovered _a very strong ana- 
logy between the precepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. 
Trimmer; both think that a son ought to obey 
his father, and both are clear that a good man is 
better than a bad one, 
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ANTIQUITIES OF ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER. 

Many illustrious men are buried within St. Mar- 
garet’s. Caxton lies here, and in the church books 
we find :— 

““(1491,) ‘Item, atte bureyng of William Caxton 
for iiij torches, vis. viijd.’ 

“¢ Item, for the belle atte same bureyng, vjd.’ 

“ Here, then, before the era of parochial registers, 
‘we have a record of the funeral of the ever-memor- 
able Caxton. His will is not extant; but, from the 
entries in some subsequent accompts, it appears that 
he bequeathed a certain portion of his stock of 
printed books to the ‘behove’ of the parish of St. 
Margaret’s. 
end 1508, gave to the Parish Guild of the Assump- 
tion ‘iiij prynted bokes; ij of theym of the Lyfe of 


Seynt Kateryne, and other ij ot the birth of our Lady, | 


of the gift of the xecutors of Caxton.’) There is no 
accompt remaining for the two years 1492-1494; and 
in that for the years 1494-6 there are no entries of 
the sale of books: but in the next accompt we first 
hear something of the produce of the printer’s bequest 
én the following entries :— 

1496-8, J ohn Denys, John Fanne. 

“<Ttem, receyved by the handes of William 

-Ryolle for oone of thoo printed bokes that were be- 
quothen to the churche behove by William Caxston, 
“yjs. vijd.’ 

“item, receyved by the handes of the said Wil- 
iam for another of the same printed bokes called a 
legend, vjs. iijd.’ 

‘«¢ Item, by the handes of the parisshe prest for 
another of the same legendes, vjs. viljd.’ 

“Phere then remained in store— 

“¢ Ttem, in bokes called Legendes, of the bequest 
of William Caxton, xiijd.’ 

“( Of these thirteen copies of ‘ The Golden Legend’ 
{printed im 1483), nine copies were disposed of at 
waxious prices during the two following years.” 

These “ legendes ? were a book that was actually 
passing through the press at the time of Caxton’s 
death ; and it appears to have been sold at prices 
varying from 5s. to 6s. 1id.—rather a high price for 
that period, The registers are full of entries re- 
specting the plague, from which—donbtless in, con- 
sequence of its lowness and bad drainage—West- 
minster seems to have suffered far more fearfully than 
London, There are notices of payments to painters 
for painting blue crosses to be affixed to the infected 
houses, and gratuities at the rate of a peany per head, 
fo authorized dog-killers, the poor animals being 
believed to carry the infection about in their skins. 
in 1563—81—94 and 1603 plague occurred in West- 
mister. The last made fearful ravages. 

“ The following entries refer to it in the Records. 
in August, 182 persons had died; in September, 
353; in October, 206. 

“To Robert Welles, for serving visited people 
with water, 4s.’ ‘ 

“¢'No the bearer, for burying of 36 corses, 18s. 
Oct. Laid out for the bearers, searchers, water- 
bearers, and grave-digger, who attended on the 
visited people, for that they were allwaiyes endan- 
gered, to dwell in by themselves, and other neces- 
saries, &c., 301. 18s. 6d. For pitch and tarre for the 
visited houses, i2d. For papers with Lord have 


ercy upon us, 12d. For several watchmen for a | y 
ih ha ; | pattering frequently on our hats; then we held:a | 


week, each 4s.’ 


“ Robert Wells, m June and July and August, | 
massacred the amazing number of 500 dogs! and in| 


1605, 83 other canine victims.’ ) i 
“©1603. Payd for the graves of coccxy poore folks, 


sxxvijs. vijd.”— Walcott’s Memorials of Westminster. 


Ce CR ITED 


A MAN AND A BROTHER. 


VOLTAIRE, or somebody else, wrote, I think, in 
‘the Lneyclopedia, that the Mosaic account of the 
ereation could not be true, it being impossible that 
negroes, with skins black as ink and wool instead 


of hair, could have descended froma white or red 


skinned man and woman with long flowing hair. 
Buffon, and a host of other eminent men, main- 
tained the contrary; and their view has just re~ 
ceived striking confirmation in the opinion of the 
majority of the members of the Academy of 
Sciences, by a recent paper of M. de Froberville, 
on the negro races of Southern Africa. In this 
eommunication, the enterprising and learned travel- 
ier states a multitude of facts, illustrated by casts of 
the skulls of a great many negroes, tending to prove 
that all mankind really are descended from one 
common stock; and also. that to this day, as stated 


(His executors, between the years 1505 | 


i by Humboldt, there are certain affinities in their 


multitudinous and varied languages. Thus, for 
example, it is perfectly clear that some of the 
negro races of the African continent are exactly 
the same as. those in certain islands of Oceania, 
thousands of mules distant, and that they speak 


nearly the same dialect; yet there is not the | 


slightest tradition of any emigration having been 
effected: then, again, among the blacks of the con- 
tinent are found numerous specimens which might 
be compared with the best types of the famous 
Caucasian stock; finally, there are physical and 


historical traces of a mixture of the blood of the | 


ancient Phoenicians with the stocks of existing negro 
races. In short, M. de Froberville has very con- 
siderably advanced the investigation of the very 
grave question to which he has devoted himse}, 
and serious hopes are now entertained that it will 
be possible before long to arrive at a clear, practi- 
eal, scientific demonstration, that all men of the 
human race are, as the Bible teaches, ‘ brothers,” 
in so far as regards their descent. 


became black: perhaps, also, why some of them 
manifest such an unfortunate propensity to cook 
and eat their brothers.—Lvterary Gazette. 


THE BAGGAGE-CAMEL AND THE DROMEDARY.— 
Here are some anecdotes about the baggage-camel 
and the dromedary:—The load for the latter is 
variously stated; some make it six, some seven, 
and others eight hundred pounds ; nay, Sandys says 
that he will carry a thousand. The swiftness of the 
dromedary may be compared with that of the high 
mettled racer, with more endurance. ‘ When thou 
shalt meet a heirie, and say to the rider Salem 
Aleik, ere he shall have answered thee Aleik, he 
will be afar off, and nearly out of sight, for his 
fleetness is like the wind.” A Sabayce, said to be 
the swiftest of this breed, is good for six hundred 
and thirty mules (thirty-five days of caravan travel- 
ling in five days. Seven or eight miles an hour, 
for nine or ten hours a day, is stated to be a com- 
mon performance.... It is on record that a 
young man was passionately fond of a young girl— 
lovely, of course,—and who on her part hada de- 
youring passion for oranges. None were to be had 
for love or money at Mogadore, and no fruit worthy 
of the damsel could be procured nearer than Marocco. 
The lover mounted his heirie at dawning, sped him 
away to Marocco, a hundred miles from Mogadore, 
bagged the desired oranges, and returned that very 
night. Who'll talk of railway travelling after this ? 
Why, if there be heaven on earth, it must be, for a 
man of strong keen nerves, and hot blood, such a 
ride as this on his dromedary’s back over the vast 
sweep of the desert. 
must these children of nature’s wilds enjoy, of which 
we, in our town-mewed civilization, have not the 
faintest idea. 

ANECDOTE OF THE YOUNG QuEEN OF SPAIN,— 
In descending, we followed the path to St. 
Michael’s Cave, which had recently been honoured 
with a visit from the Infanta and her husband. 
We went on till we got into inner darkness, with 
the mud oozing over our ankles, and the drops 


conclave, voted it possibly romantic, but decidedly 
uncomfortable; and so retreated and emerged into 
the sunlight. 


by the governor with genuine courtesy and kind- 
ness. 


Queen Isabelle’s health ina hearty Anglo-Spanish 
speech, she thawed at once into geniality. When 


the Queen heard of the reception given to her | 


I i i { i 0 | rh, 9s : d Ue ae 0 aie 
sister, she immediately sat down, and with her WaT og Coideordias divednes-0 ieombimdtion. of dissimilar 


| images, or discovery of occult resemblances in 
| things apparently) unlike ;’ but if this be true, then 


hand wrote to Narvaez, requesting that the Grand 
Cross of Carlos Tercero should be sent to the Go- 
vernor of Gibraltar. This susceptibility of gener- 


ous impulses is a noble trait in the Queen’s cha-_ 
racter, and is a brighter ornament to her crown than - 


any diamond there, She has been known, in de- 


fault of money, to throw a costly bracelet to a_ 


beggar. That monarch is twice @ monarch who 


ceases to be slave to a4 master of ceremonies. 


that move men like puppets with red tapes forbade 
its acceptance. ( 
not’ always synonymous; rather shall we say, 


etiquette is courtesy in a strait-waistcoat.— Gaz — 


pacho. 


And we shall | 


then, perhaps, learn how it was that the blacks | books and manuscripts from the public library of 


Oh! what glorious delights | 


The visit of the Infanta had taken | 
| place about a month before, and the rock was still 
echoing with the fame thereof. She was received | 


At first, she appeared constrained and re- | 
served; but when at dinner Sir Robert proposed | 


So. 
the Grand Cross was sent forthwith ; but the powers — 


Truly, ctiquette and courtesy are 


LITERARY ROBBERY IN FRANCE. 


Tum literary and scientific circles of Paris have, 
for a long time past, been greatly interested with 
respect to a charge made against M. Libri, a well- 
known savant, a member of the Institute, and a pro- 
fessor of the College of France, of having committed 
extensive thefts of valuable manuscripts and books 
in the public libraries of France. Ever since the 
charge was first made, M. Libri has strenuously 
protested his innocence, and has been warmly de- 
fended by different journals, and in various pamph- 
lets and periodicals. Shortly after the revolution of 
February he deemed it necessary to seek refuge in 
England. ‘The investigation of the charges against 
him was, however, proceeded with, and sufficient 
proof of his guilt having, in the opinion of the law. 
officers, been obtained, an indictment was preferred. 
M. Libri not having surrendered on this indictment, 
the Court of Assizes on Saturday proceeded to try 
him par contumace. The indictment charged him 
with having, in 1842, taken away several precious 


Carpentras, with having ‘sent them to Italy to be 
bound and prepared in Italian style, and with having 
sold them in London— one for as much as six 
thousand francs. One of these manuscripts was 
that of Dante’s Divina Commedia. The indictment 
further charged him with having taken away one 
hundred and fifty valuable manuscripts and auto- 
graphs from the Bibliotheque Mazarine. At Troyes, 
nineteen Italian works of the middle ages disappeared 
after he had visited the library. At Grenoble, six 
works of a similar character were taken by him. 
At Montpellier he also committed thefts of books, 
and he attempted to prevent them from being dis- 
covered by placing worthless books or inferior edi- 
tions in the room of those he took away. From the 
same library he also took a good many of the letters 
of Queen Christina. . From the Institute of Paris a 


‘great number of letters of Charles VII., Charles 


VIII., Francis I., and the whole correspondence of 
Henry iV. with his wife, were, it was alleged, taken 


“away by the accused, together with a number of 
letters of other distinguished historical personages: 


The manuscripts of Leonard de Vinci, which are of 
such great value as to be only shown to persons 
specially authorized, were placed in his hands; and 
sixty-six sheets of them were subsequently ascer- 


| tained to be missing. The indictment further alleged 


that many of the books and manuscripts stolen from 
the different libraries were sold by M,. Libri; and 
that the others were preserved in his library. This 
library is estimated to be worth the vast sum of 
six hundred thousand franes (twenty-four thousand 
pounds); and the indictment showed that M. Libri’s 
regular pecuniary resources (the principal of which 
was his professorship of four thousand franes a year 
at the College de France) were totally insufficient 
to enable him to purchase such a collection, especi- 
ally at the rate at which he lived. When he came 
to France in 1830, he was, added the indictment, in 
such distress, that his mother wrote to him that he 
did right to be economical, even of his sous. In 
his house, it was further said that he had a number 
of instruments for scratching out marks, stamping, 
binding, &c., manuscripts and books. After the 
reading of the indictment, the Advocate-General 
demanded the application of articles 254: and 255 of the 
Penal Code, and the Court condemned M. Libri by 
default to ten years’ izhprisonment (reclusion). This 
sentence is what the French law calls a peine afflic- 
tive et infamante, and consists in strict confinement 
with hard labour in a house of correction; it also 
carries with it deprivation of civic rights.—G@alig- 
nant's Messenger. iv ee See: 


Laat 
egg a 


PE 3 ante 
* Wir.—‘' Wit,” says Johnson, ‘‘may be more 
rigorously and philosophically considered asa kind 


the discovery of the resemblance between diamond 
and charcoal, between acidification and combustion, 
are pure pieces of wit, and full of the most in- 
genious and exalted pleasantry.” iia 

“AtpHapericAL FLavours.—I should not besur- 
prised if the a phabet could be taught by a series 
of well contrived flavours ; and we may even live 
to see the day when men may be taught to smell 
out their learning, and when a_ fine scenti g day 
shall be (which it certainly is not at present) con- 
sidered as a day peculiarly faveurable to study.— 
Sydney Smith. Bt ciate 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


New Postar Tarr in FRANcE.—The following 
has just been issued :—‘* The director of. the post- 
office has the honour to inform the public that in 
conformity with the law on finance of the 18th May 
last the postage on simple letters will be raised 
from twenty to twenty-five centimes. from the 1st 
of July next. Simple letters are those which do 
not weigh more than 74 grammes (about a quarter 
of an ounce). ‘The letters weighing more than 7} 
grammes, but not exceeding fifteen grammes, will 
pay fifty centimes. The decree of the 24th August, 
1848, is maintained with respect to the postage on 
letters exceeding fifteen grammes in weight. The 
prepayment of registered letters (lettres recom- 
mandecs\ will be optional. These letters will pay, 
besides, the ordinary postage for weight, an ad- 
_ ditional and invariable postage of twenty-five 
centimes. They must continue to be deposited in 
the post-office in envelopes, and closed with at 
least two seals in wax, with an impression on the 
seals, The tariff of twenty centimes is maintained 
for letters addressed to sub-officers and soldiers of 
the army, and to sub-officers and sailors of the 
navy in active service. The postage stamps. or 
figure heads sold by the post-office for the prepay- 
ment of letters, will be of five different sort: 1st, 
at ten centimes, of a bistre colour; 2nd, at fifteen 
centimes, of a green colour; 3rd, at twenty-five 
-centimes, colour blue; 4th, at forty centimes, 
colour orange; 5th, at one franc, colour red. The 
public will be at liberty to combine as it may please 
the use of the postage stamps. The pre-payment 
will be valid whenever the postage stamps. em- 
ployed shall represent an amount at Jeast equal to 
the postage due. Noreimbursement can be exacted, 
in the event of the stamps exceeding this amount. 
If the letter destined for a French post-office, shall 


bear postage stamps insufficient to cover the | 


postage, the surplus of the legal postage must be 
paid by the receiver. The pre-payment with 
double postage remains obligatory for what are 
called lettres chargees. Persons who, after the 1st 
July, may have in their possession postage stamps 
at twenty centimes, may receive money for them 
in the post-offices, provided the stamps be intact.” 

COMMUNICATION. BETWEEN HOLYHEAD AND 
Dusim.—A new mode of expediting the passage 
across the Irish sea has lately been proposed, of 
which the following is an outline. An immensely 
powerful vessel, of at least 1,200 horse power, and 
from 12,000 to 15,000 tons measurement, drawing 
only twelve feet of water, is to be constructed. It is 
calculated that such a vessel would make the voyage 
at a uniform rate of three hours, possess accom- 
modation for hundreds of passengers, and go so 
smoothly through the water that sea-sickness would 
be almost unknown. ‘The expenses are calculated 
as follow:—Cost of vessel, twenty-six thousand 
pounds; engines, seventy-two thousand pounds; 
total, ninety-eight thousand pounds. It is proposed 
to make only one passage each way every day, 
except Sunday. It is considered that the number 
of passengers which would avail themselves. of this 
mode of communication might safely be calculated 
at 500 per day, which, at two shillings and sixpence 
per head, or less than halfpenny per mile, would 
produce thirty-nine thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds yearly. Never has there been 
such a plan proposed for the regeneration of Ireland, 
and for infusing vitality into all the railways, both 
of England and Ireland. It is worthy of considera- 
tion for those companies whom it would so much 
benefit to complete it among them. If any loss 
(which we do not anticipate) should arise in the 
direct water traffic, it would be completely swallowed 
up in the indirect advantages which would accrue 
to all.—Liwerpool Chronicle. — 

Forrien FRurrs and VEGETABLES. — The 
following numerous and lar, 
vegetables have taken place in one day from the 
Continent for the metropolitan markets :— The 
steamer, Rainbow, from Rotterdam, brought 1,101 
bags of new potatoes; the Sir Robert Peel, from 
Dunkirk, ‘809 basket and forty-nine cases of new 

otatoes, 253 dozens of cauliflowers, and 1,124 

askets of cherries: the Apollo, from Rotterdam, 
3,783 baskets of new potatoes, four baskets of 
melons, and nineteen sieves and twelve baskets of 
cucumbers; the Stadt Dordrecht, from Dordt, 
twenty-eight hampers and twenty baskets of new 
potatoes, twenty hampers of cherries, eight hampers 
of cabbages, and twenty-nine hampers of carrots ; 
the Fyenvord, from Rotterdam, 603 baskets and 
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| fresh water is maintained. 


200 bags* of new potatoes, and 197 baskets of 
cherries ; the Venezuela, from Havre, 1,576 baskets 
of various kinds of fruits: and the Soho, from 
Antwerp, twenty-six baskets of green peas, and 
1,384 baskets of various sorts of fruits—the produce 
of France, Holland, and Belgium. 

‘The Railroad Journal states that at least ten 
thousand miles of road will be built in the 
United States within the next ten-years. Besides 
the iron. required for the new structures, a con- 
siderable amount will be needed for re-laying 
worn-out tracks and repairs. Over 100,000 tons 
will be purchased annually, which, at the present 
prices, will cost five million dollars per annum. 

THE approaching harvest in the Banat And 
Servia promises to yield most abundantly. The 
wheat, barley, and rye are in very full ear; 
the appearance of oats and maize is that of ex- 
uberance. The wine season in Sirmia_ and 
Fruska Gora will be very good.— Vienna Official 
Gazette. Side 


Z 


LOVE’S QUESTIONS AND REPLIES. 


‘“*T send a question to my dear 
Each morning by the lark, 
And every night the nightingale 
Brings answer ere the dark. 
The question needs no other words, 
And this is the reply— 
‘Tl love thee, dearest, while I live, 
And bless thee if I die.’ 


“T send a message by the rose ; 
It says, ‘ Thou breathing grace, 
Thy modest virtue, like this flower, 
Spreads fragrance round thy place.’ 
The lily brings the answer meet: 
‘O thou whom J adore, 
My heart is spotless as these leaves, 
And loves thee evermore.’” : 
C.. Mackay. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue following extract amusingly shows how 
slowly and deliberately the march of improvement 
proceeded among our forefathers :— 


' “Tn 1661 the streets were directed to be lighted 
-with candles or lanterns, by every householder or 
occupier fronting the main road, from nightfall to 


nine P.M., the hour of retiring to bed. Im the last 
year of King Charles II.’s reign, one Edward 


_Heming obtained the right of lighting the streets 


with lanterns placed over every tenth door, from 
six On moonless evenings until midnight, between 


‘Michaelmas and Lady-day. During the reign of 


Queen Anne, in July, 1708, Mr. Michael Coke in- 
troduced globular glass lamps with oil burners, 
instead of the former glimmering lanterns. In 
1716 an Act was passed which enjoined every 
householder to furnish a light before his door from 
six to eleven o’clock at night, except on evenings 
between the seventh night of each new moon, and 
the third after it reached the full. In a few 
years a company was formed to light the street 
from six o’clock until midnight, each householder 
who paid poor-rates being required to contribute 
for this purpose six shillings a year. Gas at its 
introduction, in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, (now paled by Bude and Electric Lights), 
presented such a novel spectacle to the eyes of the 
Foreign Ambassadors, that they were vain enough 
to imagine that the brilliant lamps were only a part 
of a general illumination to celebrate their arrival. 
In 1722 the Chelsea Waterworks were established, 
—the ponds of which are now converted into the 
Grosyenor Canal, with a basin and wharves. In 
1842 separate works were formed to supply the 
Serpentine, the basin in Kensington Gardens, and 
the lake in St. James’s Park: thus, through what 
might otherwise have been little better than stag- 
nant and unhealthy pools, a constant circulation of 
In 1762, by Act of 
Parliament, all sign-boards of trades and water- 


| spouts were to be removed, and the names of streets 


to be written up on the corners; the footpaths were 


widened, and paved with broad flat stones to dis- 


tinguish them from the roads used by vehicles. Six 


| years afterwards Commissioners were appointed by 


Parliament for paving, cleansing, lighting and 
watching the streets, and regulating coach-stands. 


In 1774, by another Act, fire-cocks were placed in | 


the water-pipes, with conspicuous notices of their 
distances ‘and situations, and orders were made for 
keeping fire-engines and ladders in every parish,”~ 
Walcott’s London. 


DOCTOR GUTHRIE AT THE SIEGE OF 
BADAJOS. 


WHEN Sir Lowry Cole raised the siege of Ba- 
dajos, by withdrawing the force under his command, 
he left the pickets in the trenches, in order to de- 
ceive the French Governor as long as possible, 
with orders to a staff officer to withdraw them 
soon after daylight ; and before he thought the gar- 
rison could have time, on observing the smallness 
of their numbers, to come out and attack them. 
This gentleman—a worthy old Scotchman of the 
Celtic breed, and, like most of his countrymen, as 
brave as his sword,—having other duties to per- 
form, soon forgot the pickets: and in his anxiety 
to be in for what was supposed to be an impending 
fight, followed the troops. When nearly on the 
field of Albuhera, he recollected he was to hava 


_ brought off the pickets. The old gentleman—Randy 


Dandy, as he was affectionately called, for every- 
body liked him, who was rather bald, with reddish 
hair, a clear, florid complexion,—suddenly turned 
pale, big drops of sweat broke out on his forehead, 
when the recollection of the deserted pickets sud- 
denly flashed across his mind. What was to be 
dene? He rode up to Sir Lowry Cole, and man- 
fully stated his forgetfulness. ‘¢Go back, sir,” 
said the general, ‘‘ and do not let me see you again 
without the pickets.” Randy Dandy went off at a 
gallop, and slackened not his pace until he entered 
the trenches, where he found the pickets as quiet 
and as comfortable as possible, He withdrew them 
without molestation, although the distant firing 
could be distinctly heard. The French General 
would not believe in the absence of the rest of the 
besieging force; he did not suspect staff officers 
could be so forgetful, and remained perfectly quiet, 
the day being now well advanced, instead of march- 
ing out, as in all probability he would have done, 
if the trenches had been abandoned in the morning. 
He had in Badajos a strong force of infantry, as 
well as of cavalry, whose sabres, as the Portuguese 
had found to their cost the day before, were sharp ; 
and if he had appeared on the field of Albuhera at 
even two o'clock in the afternoon of that day, with 
1500 infantry and 500 cavalry, few if any of the 
British army would haye again 'seen Portugal !— 
Lancet. 


Tue AssyRIAN ReESEARCHES.—Col. Williams, 
Her Majesty’s Boundary Commissioner, who has 
lost no opportunity of supporting Mr. Layard in his 
operations, occupies his spare time at present at 
Workah, an immense ruin south of Babylon. He 
had previously despatched Mr. Loftus, the naturalist 
attached tv his diplomatic mission, accompanied by 
a young man (son of the late Mr. Churchill, acting 
as interpreter), with the caravan of mules and 
horses by the way of the Mesopotamian deserts ; 
and these explorers have been fortunate enough to 
discover an entire mine of antiquities, consisting of 
bricks with very perfect inseriptions, which cannot 
fail to throw considerable light on the period of 
history to which the city to whose previous exis- 
tence they bear testimony belongs. In addition to 
this, they discovered cofiins of glazed earthenware, 
out of which they took armlets and anklets, fur- 
nished with inscriptions in a very perfect state. 
From these, it is probable that information as to 
the burial ceremonies of the dead may be collected, 
—in illustration not only of their domestic life, but 
also of their religious ceremonies connected with 
the final destination of both body and soul. ‘In the 
short space of three days, My. Loftus (by the as- 
sistance of Arab excavators) has collected from 
these mounds sixty very curious relics,—the most 
important of which consisted in armlets, anklets, 
arrow-heads, bronze and clay statuettes, bracelets, 
and a sword: and, in addition to them, innumerable 
inscriptions. On his return to head-quarters, whi- 


' ther Mr. Loftus considered himself boundto proceed 


to obtain an extension of leave, in order to revisit 
the scene of his successful labours, he Jaded his 
mules with some fine fragments of a statue in 


‘plack basalt, all of which will be transraitted to 


England. with Mr. Layard’s third exportation of 
Assyrian marbles.—Architect. 
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Jury! The very mame is soft, liquid, and 
suggestive of hot airs. Midsummer has made its 
bow to us, and fair sister sits down to keep us 
company with a warmth of friendship that will not 
be gainsaid. It has come upon its chariot of 
south west winds, just with a little flash of moisture 
to make it look full .of sensibility ; and while it 
fringes the eye-lashes of one sparkling orb with 
moisture, it seorches us with the fire of its sunny’ in- 
clemency upon the other cheek. Yes, July has come 
to us, soft and tender, and it is welcome, fickle though 
it be, and fond of coquetting a little with rough 
breezes, and of throwing fine dust in the eyes of its 
admirers, and now and then of sprinkling, with rather 
too unniggard a hand, the green earth. But yet, 
again, we say, is July welcome ; for the breezes that 


it keeps fond company with, are round and comely, , 


and buxom breezes—none of your lank, shrewish 
blasts—from the cunning east. The breath of the 
July gale lets you feel that it— 

“Knows a bank whereon the wild Thyme grows,” 
for it carries soft odours upon its noiseless wings, 
and fans even the cheek of beauty with a gentle 
violence. It might have visited the face of Ham- 
let’s mother, even, and the good King of Denmark 
would scarce have blamed it. And then, again, 
the rain of July is like the tear of wilful beauty— 
it comes but to conquer us with more loveliness— 
a weapon is it of the sunny south ; for does it not 
fill the thin air with a luscious humidity, grateful 
to all? And what a world of fresh beauties it evolves 
from tree and bud and flower. Yes, July, we love 
thee! let thy niggardness in the little spot of the 
great globe that we call our home, be what it may. 
Come, gentle month, with sunshine, with puffing 
breezes, or with soft showers, still art thou wel- 
come! and thy reignis one of beauty and promise. 
Let us take a peep at thee at day dawn, when the 
lazy world is awaking again, to wink at thy sunny 
lustre, or to wonder at the tears and sighs that, in 
the shape of gusty showers and whirling breezes, 
break over the land. 

Now the midnight time is no more, and its gloom 
is a fable, for searcely have the stars peeped out 
rom behind some long shadowy vapour to see if the 
young flowers are asleep, than up starts, from the 
eastern sky, a line of light, that makes them hide 
their diminished heads, and “ pale their ineffectual 
fires; ‘and then, along the clear horizon, you will 
see such changing tints, that you may fancy yon 
cloud that has elaborated its bright colouring frem 
gold to purple—from purple to a hazy green—and 
from the hazy green again to a silvery tissue, to be 
some huge chameleon, disporting itself in the early 
dawn, and trying to put a false colour upon facts, 
But look you, now, how softly yon golden beam of 
fresh young light, full of virgin worth and beauty, 
shoots like a meteor across the leaden sky—it falls 
upon hill, and tree, and tower; and while yet the 
valleys are ina shrouding mist of cloudy dew, the 
topmost things upon the green and glorious earth, 
are awakened up by the first beam of the summer’s- 
day. Now, from the tuneful throats of a-million fea- 
theredsongsters, comes upon the air the troll of musie; 
and up—upsoars the lark, until, foating inthe golden 
light, it hangs, a brilliant atom, beneath the areh of 
Heaven, and with’a fluttering song of pure delight, 
‘vasks in the sunbeams of another day. Another 
weam of light, and Jo! the gentlest buds of nodding 
plants brighten up, and such a flutter is there in the 


trim-kept bed, as the little beauties shake out their 
flimsy splendours to the day, that one might fancy 
them a seraglio of young divinities, caught napping 
by some great Eastern Potentate. The gaudy tulip 
spreads its flaring banners to the air, and the young 
rose opens its fair bosom to exhale the one drop 
of pearly dew that has crept into that nest of sweets 
in the still dim hour of the night. The flaunting 
poppy and the stately hollyhock, the mild verbena 
and the heliotrope, in its half-mourning suit of blos- 
soms, together with a thousand others of more or 
less note and likelihood, shake off the dull vapours of 
the night, and with a pranking pride, nod to the 
young air of a July morn. | : 

And now waitawhile, and from the dim valleys that 
face this hillock where we stand, ankle-deep in spark- 
ling dew, while the silver moth, and the long-legeed 
skipper of the grass-tops play at leap-frog by us, 
you will see how the dim hovering mist is in a 
commotion, for the sunny air above has given it the 
touch of vitality, and it feels that it must roll up 
like a shrivelled scroll, and into nothingness resolve 
itself beneath the sunbeams. It comes—the vapoury 
vestment moves ; and now, with a whirl up yonder 
grassy slope, ’tis gone, and the green valley is awake. 


Now the little streamlet dances in music and‘ in 
glittering joy, with a seeming Californian sparkle 
upon its surface, so daintily do the sunbeams tip with 
gold the tiny waves. Now the cattle wander forth 
into the cool inviting woods, and dash aside the 
clustering dew-drops to crop the crisp grass and the 
modest clover heads, that there are full of gushing 
sweets. Now the fathers and mothers of little woolly- 
looking families, perched in the clefts of tall trees, 
sally forth to see what breakfast beautiful nature has 
provided for their tender little ones; and, returning, 


laden with the stray crumb, or the seed of some. 


plant, are! met by half a dozen little screaming 
throats, and the fluttering of the like pair of rudi- 
mental wings, until each, clamorous appetite is sa- 
tisfied. Now the bee commences ifs daily labour, 
and has a harder destiny than man, for not only does 
he earn his honey by the sweat of his brow—a fact, 
if we could only see it—but for his providence in 
laying up for the dreary winter, gets smothered in 
the autumn—secundum artem. The fast ripening corn 
dashes to and fro like the ocean’s ripple, and amid 
the tall spars you may see the scarlet poppy, like 
a flaunting banner borne by some small Ensign, as a 
rallying post to a host of bearded warriors. And as 
the day advances, if the eastern wind but make a 


gentle coalition with a light air from the north, 


‘there will be no clouds to. step between the world 
and the blaze of the sun’s broad disc, and like a ball 
of fire, the earth will them seem to roll beneath a 
sky of blazing brass. The little streamlet will be 
stilled ; the languid flowers. will hang their 
heads; the cattle will stand fetlock-deep in the 
ponds, and lash their sleek sides with their tails to 
dislodge the busy rout of flies—even gnats will get 
on the shady side of the wall. The wild bee will 
ereep into the cool heart of a rose, and idle away an 
hour—fish will leap out of the stream to get an 
airing, and enjoy the cool splash back again—the 
frog iy too hot to croak in the ditch. The sun- beetle 
gets under a stone, and the sun blazes on over its 


meridian, and you may almost see the green tint of 


the earth changing to the mellow hue ofa premature 
autumn. d 

“And now, in London, people dread the heat of the 
day and the fcetid suffocation of the night, and, by 
way of pleasure, they throng into river steamers, 
where, in addition to noshade, they have the miasma 
of the Thames as an atmosphere ; and at a time 
when to come into contact with any other hot in- 


| Tunips.—The sooner these bu 


dividual is a horror, a mania for ** excursions” takes 
possession of the multitude, and they go in crowds 
everywhere. 

Now the balconies of the metropolis certainly do 
present a show of thriving floral beauties, for 
Flora will come out in spite of anything. The 
trees in the square gardens look almost green, and 
people take hot, dusty, choking walks to the suburbs, 
and sit down in dingy tea-gardens, and fancy that 
they are in something nearly approaching to Arcadia, 
if it were not for the scentof tobacco slightly over- 
powering the gentle odour of the rose, and the frothy, 
sweet tea-garden ale, with its usual quantum of flies; 
speedily recalling them to earthly eonsidertions, by 
inflicting a head-ache of twenty-fuur hours’ du- 
ration. Now the theatres are almost things of tra- 
dition; for how can folks sit in a temperature of 
Heaven, and the thermometer only knows what, to 
be amused. And now occasionally the dust and. 
the wind will wait for you at the corner of the 
streets, and dashing into your face and eyes, let you 
know that all is not sunshine that glitters. The 
domestic cat fancies now that the Milennium has 
come, and just feels a little warm and comfortable, 
basking in a sunshine of ninety-five degrees. Dogs 
have sinister ideas of insanity, which induces many 
people to keep a cur forthwith at home; and, not- 
withstanding the heat of the weather, people are 
glad of something to look cool upon, and so have 
chosen Prince Albert’s Peep-show for 1851, while the 
commissioners, not at all nice to a shade or two, will 
not ‘spare that tree.” Young ladies find that a 
flirtation isa warm affair, and give up all ideas of the 
same till the autumnal evening parties and the Lon- 
don season is over; and people who can leave hot, 
dusty, sultry London if they like, cannot do so, be-. 
cause the fashionable time for doing so has not ar- 
rived ; and rational people who would go far away’to 
hill and dale, and pebbly beech, generally can’t do so, 
but have to endure the summer’s flaw as best they 
may; butlo! even as we write, the weather vane 
on the spire of yonder church squeaks round to the 
west, and the rain patters upon our casement. Oh! 
grateful. shower—cooling, refreshing to earth, to 
air, and to all that therein live! It is gentle and 
gracious of sunny July to stop yon cloud, with its 
dark fringe of aqueous particles, over the huge 
city. Puff! there comes the wind, too, and the — 
oven-like vapours of a week, are gone. This is 
grateful! _Wecannow afford again, in a little time, 
to let July blaze upon us with an unwinking eye. _ 


ie 


Frorist’s FLowers, ror JuLY.—PInK8.—These 
may be piped, or struck from cuttings, as soon as 
possible. Some florists layer the larger shoots, but 
these make by no means so handsome plants as by 
the former method. We know some people who 
are unsuccessful in what is really a very simple 
operation. The best plan is to make an excavation 
a foot deep, in a shady situation; in this place a 
bass mat, which should be larger than the bed, that 
it may turn up at the ends and sides; this. will 
prevent the worms getting amongst the compost, 
and loosening the cuttings. The excavation may 
thon be filled up, level with the surrounding 
surface, with some well-prepared vegetable soil and 
river sand; it will then be advisable to give it a soak 
of water, when it will be ready for the pipings. 

9 are out of the 
ground the better ; when the foliage has assumed a 
a yellow tint, the skin of the bulb will be brighter, 
and we have. often found that. bu bs, which had 
been left in the ground till the skin was black, were 
the succeeding season coarse and out of character. 
AvRICULASs.—20 not lose sight of these favourites ; 
take care that they are properly watered and kept 
free from greenfiy. It ought not to be ‘out of 
sight out of mind.” RaAnuncuLuses.—Get them up 
as the foliago withers, DawutAs.--Thin, disbud, 
tie out, and entrap carwigs.— Gardener's Chronicle, 
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COUSIN CECIL; 
OR, 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
A DOMESTIC ROMANCE 


CHAPTER XV. 
COUSIN CECIL CONTRACTS MATRIMONY RATHER IN 
A HURRY. 


Tue great misfortune of your very clever and 
lucky people is, that after a time reasoning from their 
own standard of morals, they get so suspicious of 
human nature, that they can trust nobody. 

If ever any human being was in such a state of 


mind as that, Cousin Cecil was that unhappy per- 


son. 
It is related of Bonaparte, that he had two men 
whose duty it was to watch Fouché, the Chief of 
the Secret Police, and that there was a very clever 
intriguing woman in Paris, who was paid very hand- 
somely to keep an eye on the two men. History 
does not tell us who watched the clever woman. 
Cousin Cecil proceeded something in this. way. 
‘She had a very high opinion of Mr. Greene, but 
she did not depend wholly upon him; and when 


she told Mr. Jarvis that she had sent some one to- 


London to get a legal opinion upon her case, in all 
its complications, she told the truth. That person, 
so sent, was the Vicar. 


Perhaps Miss Cecil, Spinster, had her own reasons . 
for being alarmingly trustful as far as the Vicar. 


was concerned. We shall soon see, however, that 
a community of interests was established between 
that worthy pair that promised great things. 

It will be remembered that Vicar Anson had 
forced his way into the house, notwithstanding his 
summary ejectment therefrom; and that, by some 
means or another, he continued to hold continual 
sultations with Miss Cecil. Tivil be to those who 
evil think. These little interviews between the 
spinster and the worthy scion of the church, as by 
law established, might be quite innocent. It is a 
beautiful thing to think that human nature may, 
after all, be better than it looks, like some homely 
face that hides a world of excellence in the heart 
beneath it. It is our duty, however, to make the 
reader a2quainted with the mode in which the 
charming Cousin Cecil managed affairs after night- 
fall at Larchins. : 

The house was very old, and it was not every one 
who lived and slept under its roof who knew all 
its intricacies. Miss Cecil did, however, for upon 
the occasion of her first coming to live there, she 
had, by her hypocritical arts, sowon upon the honest, 
frank, unsuspecting nature of the Colonel, that he 
had answered all her questions regarding the place, 
and shown her all its secrets with a freedom that 
he ought net to have given himself or her. 

Among those seerets of Larchins were several 
small staireases let into the solid-looking walls, 
and leading, by circuitous and. dreary routes, to 
different parts of the building. One of these stair- 
cases conducted from a small greenhouse in the 
garden to an apartment called the Strangers’ Cham- 
ber, in which was lodged any chance guest that 
might be at Larchins. — saint : ; 

It was a handsome panelled room, this Stran- 
gers’ Chamber; and one of the panels, to those who 
knew how to touch it, would open at a touch, dis- 
closing the little winding flight of stairs that led 
to the small greenhouse, and there again opened in 
such a manner by the side of an inlet in the wall 
where there was a statue of some obscure heathen 
divinity, that the most curious eyes might look 
Upon It In VAM eae ey ee iat 

Cousin Cecil’s apartment was nearly directly 
opposite to the Strangers’ Room, so that the doors 
of the two chambers weré only separated by about 
twelve feet of corridor, = 

Any one at all acquainted with Larchins, could 
find no sort of difficulty in making their way to the 
greenhouse, which was one seldom visited, as it was 


devoted to the purpose merely of laying by plants. 


that were in store for the next season. “It was 
always kept locked; but one lock may have man 
keys, and nothing was easier than for Cousin Cecil 
to accommodate the Vicar with one, after which he 
could visit Larchins as often as she pleased to un- 
bolt the little secret door that Jed from the green- 
house to the staircase in the wall. 
Such, then, were the means by which, in defiance 
of all prohibitions; and in defiance of Solomon and 


Sir William Watson and the pump, the Vicar 
found entrance to the house in which he was an 
unwelcome guest to all but one. 

That one, though, was the one that he came to 
visit, so he cared little for the connivance of any 
other. 

We will now beg the reader to pass over the 
remainder of the day upon which Cousin Cecil 
found it so convenient to be very ill, and so handy 
to have a medical man who would vouch for the 
fact, at the price of a ecuple of guineas a-day, and 
to suppose that the sun has set upon Larchins. 

It was a very sweet sunset that, although there 
was about it something rather peculiar as to colour, 
from which the weather-wise would, no doubt, 
have predicted something in the shape of storm 
and tumult. A dull metallic kind of tint appeared 
to pervade the whole sky, and to be reflected on 
the earth. The trees had a strange aspect, with 
that glistening light upon their leaves, and the forest 
birds flew low and uttered notes of fear as they 
sought darksome recesses into which that preterna- 
tural light did not penetrate. ' 


.For about ten minutes this lasted, and then, as‘ 


though at the fiat of the great Lord of all, the twi- 
light went out, and a gloomy darkness, accom- 
ponied by a creeping, sighing, wind, swept over the 
and. 

Cousin Cecil is in her chamber. 

‘More than once that bold, bad, imperious, sinful 
woman had stepped into the corridor, and stooped 
to listen to what sounds might be manifest in the 
house. Larchins was unusually still. The servants 
had been regarding the strange aspect of the eve- 


ning, and had, with a superstitious kind of dread, 


betaken themselves to their own portion of the man- 
rion, in full expectation of some convulsion of the 
elements. Lionel and Minna were in the library 
conversing of the past, and picturing to themselves 
sather a gloomy future, if they should not be able 
to sustain themselves at Larchins. 

“ How very still,” said Cecil, after she had 
listened for a few moments. ‘ One would think 
even that this house was a house of the dead—no— 
no—not dead.” er 

The mere pronounciation of that word had a ten- 
deney to terrify her; for, although she had rea- 
soned herself into a belief that it was some one 
playing a trick upon her, who had seemed so like 
the Colonel, at her bedside, yet, the incident had 
had its effect upon the nervous system of Cousin 
Cecil, and, despite all her arguments to the contrary, 


clung to her with a shuddering doubt, that it might: 


be supernatural after all. 
But the mind of the spinster had other things to 
occupy it just then. She was on the watch for 


her worthy niessenger from London. She expected 


the Vicar. 

The sudden departure of daylight, and the ex- 
traordinary gloom that spread itself over the face 
of nature, were arguments for the speedy arrival 
of the Vicar, who, under such circumstances, could 
easily make his way through the garden to the 
green house, in which was the secret door. 

‘‘ He will be sure to come,” said Cousin Cecil. 
‘Oh, yes, he will be sure to come. Alas! alas! 
But fora culpable carelessness of my own, I would 
not have received him here Jike a thief in the 
night; but he could have come boldly to the house, 
as any visitor; but all that will be altered soon. 
Oh, why did I not secure those papers that, by 
such a wretched chance, have got into the hands of 
those who are my foes!” 

Cousin Ceeil rightly enough, so far as Lionel was 
concerned, attributed the whole of the change in 
his determination, concerning the will of his father, 
to the discovery of the forged documents which 
had been the means of influencing the Colonel’s 
mind against him. Up to that period, it was quite 
clear that Lionel, from a strong feeling of respect 
for his father’s wishes and commands, was disposed 
to put up with the loss of his patrimony ; and a very 
little would have induced both him and Minna to 
leave the house. 

But that was not to be. T'o be sure, Cousin 
Cecil could not have ‘taken upon herself to say 
exactly where the papers were, that she now found 
were so important in their effect upon the mind of 


Lionel; but then, if he found them by searching, 


so might she, and again and again she censured 


the folly that bad, in fancied security, neglected 
them. ; 


That, notwithstanding all that, however, she 
should be able to thoroughly substantiate the will 


_as alegal document, which must be given effect to, 
she had hardly a doubt; but it would have been | 


’ Anson. 


much more pleasant to become the mistress of 
Larchins without a contest than with one. 

After waiting in the corridor for some time, 
and feeling quite satisfied that no one was stirring 
in the house, although she could hear the murmur 


| of voices from the servants’ hall, she stepped back 


to her own room-door, and locked it, taking the 
key in her pocket. Crossing the corridor, then, 
again, she entered the Strangers’ Chamber, and ap- 
proached the panel in the door. Cousin Cecil had 
too often amused herself by reaching the garden of 
Larchins by that route, not to be quite familiar 
with the mode cf opening the panel, and the little 
staircase was soon before her. 

How dark and dreary it looked! 

‘If she closed the panel, after going down a few 
of the steps, she felt that the place would be almost 
like a sepulchre, and she shook at the imaginative 
fears that such a thouglit engendered. After a 
moment’s thought, she secured the door of the 
Strangers’ Chamber onthe inside, and then descended 


| the secret staircase, leaving the panel in the wall 


wide open. 

A very few moments now sufficed to take Cousin 
Cecil to the door opening to the greenhouse, 
behind the statue of the heathen divinity ; and it 
was no small relief to her to emerge into that some- 
what lighter place, and to feel that she breathed a 
purer air than the house afforded to her. 

Rapidly passing through the green-house, she 
opened its door that led to the open garden, and was 
in the act of stepping out, when a hand was laid 
upon her arm so suddenly, that the blood paused in 
its current in her veins, and she very nearly lapsed 
into insensibility. She had not at that moment 
power to scream. 

“Tt is I,” said a voice. 

That voice belonged to Vicar Anson. 

* Tdiot !” gasped Cousin Cecil. 

“ What!” saidthe Vicar—‘‘ what do [hear ? Can 

you be so hard-hearted as to speak to me in such a 
way ?” 
_ “ How dared you attempt to terrify me as you 
have done? It was infamous of you. If, in the 
surprise of the moment, I had uttered a ery, where 
would then. have been the secret character of your 
visit here ?». Must one’s nerves be of iron to cope 
with you?” 

‘‘ Pardon me,” said the Vicar. ‘' It was thought-: 
less, I admit; but I have been sufficiently long in 
the open air to see tolerably well, and I thought 
that in a moment you would recognise me. Pray 
let it pass.” 

“Tt must pass. 
You are early.” 

“* Yes, I have made good speed ; but if the night 
had not suddenly dropped down so darkly over the 
country, I should not have ventured across’ the 
gardens so soon as this. I am anything but 
well.” 4 

“ What is the matter, now ?” said Cousin Cecil, 
in anything but an affectionate tone of voice. 

‘A frightful cold.” 

“Oh, from the pump ?” 

The Vicar made a wry face, which, however, 
Covsin Cecil in the dark could not see ; and then, in 
a low bitter tone, he said— : 

‘© hope that the time will soon come when I 
shall no longer be in a position to feel that it is 
policy to put up with such insults from the menials 
of Larchins. To you, Miss Cecil, I look for that 
aid and protection which will save me from a repe- 
tition of such proceedings.” 

“ Revenge will come,” said Cousin Cecil, “ after 
power is obtained. Tell me, now, if you have got 
the legal opinion you went for ?” 

“J have, and it is highly favourable. There is 
nothing in all the circumstances, even putting our 
own share in them, hypothetically, which I did, 
that can shake the will.” 

“That is good news.” 

“Tt is, And now let me tell you that I have ac- 
complished the other object, and that I have in my 
pocket a special licence for our marriage, and I hope 
you will not delay to give me the right to protect 
you, as well as tle will to do so.” Plate 

“Yes, yes,” said Cousin Cecil, speaking in rather 
a disturbed manner. Oh, yes; there is no obstacie, 
nowy, surely. So long ago.” 

“What do you mean ?” sarah 

“ Nothing—oh, nothing. I was only thinking. 
That was all. JI do not. mean to throw any un- 
reasonable obstacles in the way of our union, Mr. 
When I gave you leave to get a specint 
licence, I had made up.my mind fully. i do 
believe that you will be able, yery materially, to 


I came here to look for you. 


tnteaw 
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_assist me in holding my property in this place ; and 


the deed of settlement which Mr. Greene drew up, 
I presume, you will have no objection to sign.” 

“ None in the least. It settles the whole of your 
property upon yourself, and establishes your control 
over it.” . 

‘Tt does.” 

‘‘ Very well; my consent to signing such a deed is 


' a sufficient proof that I am not actuated by mer- 


cenary motives in seeking your hand.” 

‘J am quite satisfied upon that head,” said Cousin 
Cecil, rather dryly. ‘‘ Larchins will be yours. if 
you outlive me, according to a provision in the 
deed.” 

“Then I sincerely hope that it will never be 
mine.” 

Cousin Cecil looked ‘‘ frowningly,” but it was too 
dark for the Vicar to see that she did so. She re- 
covered her temper ina moment. It had been a 


little ruffled by the flattery contained in the last. 


speech of the Vicar. 
tone, she said— : 

‘“* We shall be useful to each other. I feel that 
in the contest I may have with Lionel, upon the 
subject of his father’s will, I require the aid of some 
one whose interests are identical with my own. 
Follow me. The panel in the room above is open.” 

‘¢ Rather let me hope,” said the Vicar, ‘‘ that you 
will follow me. I have had time, before this pitchy 
darkness set in, to call at the parsonage, and the 
Reverend Mr. Williams, the Curate, is quite ready 
to perform the ceremony which will make our 
interests identical. The special licence smoothes all 
difficulty. Why, therefore, should there be any 
delay ?” ¢ 

Cousin Cecil was silent fora few moments. Per- 
haps the silence arose from maidenly reserve. Who 
shall say? When she did speak, however, it was 
rather to the purpose. 

‘Wait for me here,” she said. ‘TI will getia 
bonnet and shaw], and be with you in a few minutes, 
As you say, there is no occasion for delay, and I 
will bring the deed with me, which can be witnessed 
atthe Curate’s. Be careful while I am gone.” 

‘“ Of myself ?” 

‘““No. Not to make a noise, that’s all.” 

Oh!” 

The Vicar was labouring hard to be a little 
gallant upon the occasion, but Cousin Cecil evidently 
did not think it at all necessary; and by her style of 
reply, convinced him that she looked upon the affair 
in a very business-like light, and that any attempt 
to impart to it another character was an utter 
failure. ag 

‘* Don’t be long gone,” said the Vicar. 

“ T will not.” 

He listened to her retreating footsteps, and when 
she was entirely quite out of hearing, he muttered 
between his clenched teeth— ; 

‘So be it. At the death of my wite, that is to 
be, I am to have Larchins and all its dependances, 
so runs the deed. Well, life is, at best, but an un- 
certain possession. We are born to-day, and gone 
to-morrow, and are cut down like the lilies of the 
field. Ha! I think I shall outlive Cousin Cecil.” 

The manner in which Vicar Anson uttered these 
words was so truly suggestive and diabolical, that if 
Cousin Cecil had heard them, the effect, even then, 
might have been very materially to alter her views 
regarding the marriage with the reverend gentle- 
man. But she did not hear them ; therefore, to her, 
they were the same as though not spoken, and in 
less time than could have been expected, she re- 
turned, shawled and equipped for the expedition 
across the gardens and grounds of Larchins to the 
Curate’s house, where the ceremony was to take 
ee that was to identify the Vicar’s interest with 
hers. 

- ¢ Now,” she said, ‘¢ I am ready.” 

‘“« Oh, how charming!” began the Vicar. 

“Silence!” said Cousin Cecil. ‘Once for all, 
Anson, let me have no more of this. I do not want 
to go through the delusion of pretending that this is 
anything but a marriage of convenience. I think 
that by our union we shall benefit each other. Let 
it be, then, upon that principle that we contract it.” 


With quite a calm, placid 


“You are a very wonderful woman,” said the | 


Vicar. ‘I took to the church as a profession, fully 
expecting that my family would push me on; but 
they have failed to do so, and I cannot live upon a 
beggarly six hundred a-year, which is all that my 
preferment brings me in.” 

‘** You never told me,” said Cousin Cecil, “ by- 
the-by, by what back-stairs’ influence your family 
became so great at Court.” : 

““ Why, it is rather a secret ; but at a future time 


IT shall feel, no doubt, that, you are entitled to the 
confidence. You may be sure that it was not their 
merits.” p 

“Oh, upon that point I never had a doubt. 
Whenever I find a family much patronised by 
. royalty or nobility, I, of course, conclude that some 
dirty intrigue is at the bottom of the affair; and I 
have no doubt but that your case is no exception.” 

‘* Not my case, if you please, for somehow or 
another, I got but very little of the court pa- 
tronage.” 

Cousin Cecil laughed slightly, and rejecting, then, 
the proffered arm of her husband who was to be, 
she walked rapidly through the gardens of Larchins 
by his side. 

The route which the Vicar and Cousin Cecil took 

after leaving the cultivated grounds of the estate, 
was avery picturesque and romantic one indeed, 
in the day-time, when the points of the landscape 
could he distinctly seen. There was a considerable 
rise of ground to the left, upon the summit of which 
were several very oriental looking trees ; and a belt 
of firs of great size and beauty skirted the edge of a 
deep pit, from which, from time immemorial, sand 
and. gravel had been dug, until it assumed the ap- 
pearance of a very deep excavation, indeed. _ 

At different parts of that huge pit, vegetation 
had commenced again, so that to look down into it, 
it more resembled, in the summer-time, a little forest, 
deep in a cavity of the earth, than what it really 
was. 

The seeds of many wild, and many cultivated 
plants, likewise, had there drifted, and finding 
shelter upon the different plateaus up the sides, had 
generated and covered the place with floral beauties, 
so that when a,smart summer shower had freshened 
up leaf and flower, and left a little glistening pool 
at the bottom of the pit, it was quite a glorious and 
beautiful place to look into; and any chance passenger 
might well imagine that the whole arrangement 
must be one of art, and would wander along the 
verge of the descent, looking for some easy, but 
Prernreedie mode of creeping down to the bottom 
of it. i 

There were rough, zig-zag paths to be sure ; but 
it required a firm step and a steady eye to go down 
them; and as the pit had now got so deep that the 
labour of working it any further was about too 
great to be profitable, it was nearly deserted, 
and wild vegetation was permitted to reclaim 
if again, as a spot upon which it could exert its floral 
beauties, and disport with bud, and tendril, and 
flower at its own wayward will. 

It was close by that excavation that Cousin Cecil 
and the Vicar had to make their way; but there 


‘| was no danger unless a wilful deviation from the 


path was made. It was too well known to both of 
them, for them to make an accidental one: 

‘“* Have you brought the deed ?” said Anson. 

‘*¢ Yes—I was not likely to forget it. But tell me, 
now—do you still think that the best way: will be to 
have Lionel and his sister out of the house by force, 
or wait the course of law ?” 

‘Wait, decidedly! JI am told there will be no 
difficulty in getting probate of the will; and then, 
if they will not go, there will be plenty of legal 
means to make them; but, remember, if we are to 
live at Larchins, it will be just as well to ayoid 
scandal in the neighbourhood, and to manage every- 
thing as quietly as possible.” 

‘“* Certainly ; but I only intend to live at Larchins 
occasionally.” 

‘As you please. 
of jthe parsonage. 
waiting for us.” 


But here we are at the gate 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TAKES THE READER TO THE BOTTOM OF THE 
GRAVEL PIT. ; is 


Nerruer the Vicar nor Cousin Cecil had the least 
idea that, so near them as the bottom of the gravel 


ings they were both to be largely interested. ‘Those 
two persons were the man Migsley, who had con- 
ceived, the design of robbing the house at Larchins, 
and the deserter, with whom he had concocted the 
scheme of spoliation and villany. 

The very favourable appearance of the night for 
the carrying out of any such plan, had induced 
Migsley to bring affairs to a crisis, end to determine 
upon, at onee, setting about the business. The 
little adventure which the deserter had had close to 
the garden of the mansion, had not had the effect 


| of, in any way, ameliorating his feelings regarding 


I expect that Mr. Williams is | 


Larchins or its inhabitants; and when Migsley met 
him, he was still smarting from the hurts he had 
received from Dick, who had got so much the better 


| of him, by the aid of the flint stones that he had 


brought into the contest. 


The result of the meeting was, that Migsley had 
made an appointment with the deserter to mect 
him by the side of the old gravel pit, as soon after 
sunset as there should be sufficient darkness to 
cloak their proceedings. 


Migsley had been in the neighbourhood before, 
and he, in common withthe gipsy tribe, into whose » 
society we have heard that he all but forced him- 
self, knew perfectly how with safety to descend 
atany time tothe bottom of the excavation. ~ 


The path by which this could be accomplisned, 
was the only very carefully elaborated piece of 
art connected with the pit. It was so obscured by 
plants and wild flowers, that any one unacquainted 
with it, would never dream of looking for it amid 
the maze of vegetation in which it was shaded. 

By following Migsley, the deserter, however, had 
without difficulty made his way to the bottom of 
the pit; and then, at the very time that Cousin 
Cecil and the Vicar passed in the immediate vicinity, 
those two wortbies, Migsley and the deserter, were 
conferring together upon the best mode of effecting 
the robbery at \Larchins. 5 A Ra 

‘“* Well,” said Migsley, when they had reached a 
firm spot at the bottom of the pit, ‘‘ I have not 
asked you how you are by this time, after your 
riot with the boy ? Is all right now?” 

‘¢ No—and all I have to say 1s, that I won’t 
leave this part of the country, without being 
revenged upon him.” me ‘ ; 

“Pho, pho! It’s fair fight enough. Besides,’ 
consider that you gave all the offence. He hid 
you from the red coats, and you made love to his 
little sweetheart, that’s the long and the short 
of Le Ae 

“ But am I to be crossed continually by that boy ? 
Are all the pretty girls in the parish sweethearts 
OPS REMC a een uerarti errr ORS eA Uae 38 

“Why, [should think not. It’s quite clear that 
the girl you met, close to the plantation, was 
Miss Danvers herself, and she is not likely to be a 
sweetheart to poor Dick the coffin-maker’s appren- 
tice. But forget the boy : we have something else to 
think of.” Shee 

“— have no objection to thiak ‘and to talk of 
something else, but I won’t forget him. J mean to 
have his blood, I tell you.” f 

‘““No! I say—no!” ais 

“ But I say, yes. What can it matter to you?” 

“ Everything. I tell you, I’ won’t have it. TI 
know J am no great things, but I won’t have the 
boy murdered. ‘It would be a deed that would 
speak against you when all others had no voice. 
It shan’t be. Banish the thought. I tell you, you 
shall not do it.” ai Page BEET 

“ You are mighty fond of the boy.” nat 

“No, I am fond of nobody ; but it would be a 
coward’s trick, and nothing to be got by it. Don’t 
think of it, or if you will, let us part here at once, 
and there’s an end of everything between us.” 

‘Well, well,” said the deserter doggedly, ‘‘ let 
him bide, then—I don’t care much about it. We 
will speak of our own affairs.” 

“Good! Now, you don’t suppose that I have 
brought you into this place for nothing, do you ?” 

COW By.’ not Not Oxmiethys” ai" 

«JT have shown yol 


e path. It is a secret—a 
gipsy’s secret ; but you ought not to forget it. It is 
easy enough at night, and ten times easier by day, 
and so I may as well tell you at once, that when 
we have cracked yonder crib, and filled a couple of 
good bags with swag, this is the place we must 


ide them in till the racket and hue-and-cry, ‘if 


there should be any, is over.” . 

“J understand that.” fi ee aos 
“That's right, then. The only way to make 

a safe job of it is to manage it in that way. Of 


pit, there were two persons in whose future proceed- | course the gips will be "suspected, and the 


gips will suspect me, and you with me, perhaps : but 
if nothing is found, and we have no more show of 
means than before, we are quite safe.” 

“Oh, quite.” Dig gt ar das : 

“Well, then, all you have got to do is to stand 
by me, and go here and there as I tell you, for 
T have some experience in these aflairs, and you 


have not. Do youagree to that?” 5 
“To be sure I do. And we are to go shares— 


equal shares?” . Ri Re 
T don’t mind. You think 
that it’s quite the fair thing for a green hand 


“Yes. Be it so. 
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like you to ask’ for a clear half; but I will let 
it be so.” : 

“TY run half the risk.” 

“More than half.” ; 

MN go: 0! ORT IS EE hes 

“Yes, to be sure. I’m an old hand at these 
affairs. I don’t mind telling you as much, and I 
know better how to take care of myself, I take it, 
than you do,” 

“Oh, yes—yes !” om 

“So, yousee, you run more risk than I; but that’s 
no matter. I don’t think that there are any chances 
but very ordinary ones against us in the affair at all. 
And now we must wait awhile ; and it don’t much 
matter whether we wait here or somewhere else, 
What say you? There is a snug enough lodging 
here, if you like it.” ; ; 

‘¢ Lodging ?” said the deserter, trying to pierce 
the darkness around him with his eyes. ‘ Did you 
say lodging ?” Nes see é 
_ “Yes, 1did; and as we understand each other 
pretty well, I'll show you another secret of the old 
pit. Lay hold of my coat, and follow me as close as 
you can lay your foot to the ground.” 


shall know more of me than any one else in the 
world knows, except myself.” 

“have told you all I know of my history,” said 
the deserter,’ «and that you will say is not much.” 

True—true. Ican tell you a stranger tale than 
that.” 

‘¢ Hush !” said the deserter. ‘‘ I heard something.”’ 

They both preserved silence for several moments, 
and then Migsley said— 

“Tt is an owl.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Quite. They are fond of this place. There, do 
you hear it now? It is nothing in the world but an 
owl.” 

“ Oh, yes; go on with your story ; I long to hear. 
about this mysterious eighteenth, and why it should 
be to youso important a date.” 

“ Youshall know. ‘This day nineteen years ago, 
I married. I don’t know whether it was for love 
exactly, but it was a sort of a kind of infatuation as 
they call it, and I think now it was more for the 
sake of rivalry than anything else in carrying off a 
fine young woman in the face of half a dozen rivals. 
She was not above eighteen years of age, if quite so 
much; but she was a sizeable piece of goods, with 
rather high action, and plenty of colour, and a good 
voice. Oh, my eye, couldn’t she get through the 
money.” 

‘ Rather difficult to manage, I suppose ?” said the 
deserter. 

“Rather. I soon found that nothing would sa- 
tisfy her but lots of money. I tell you that up to 


“J will—I will.” Li 
_ Migsley led the way across some uneven ground 
at the bottom of the quarry, until he came to a part 
of it that seemed to be densely filled up by bushes 
and trees; but he boldly pushed his way through 
them, and got into a kind of cavern in the side of 
the excavation. =, Mijas Shs 

“ Are you here ?” he said to the deserter. 

“ Yes. Where are we now ?” 

“Jn a hole in the wall. Stop a bit, and I will 
get a light. Weare under cover now, and no one 
will see it; but I will’not let it burn beyond a 
moment or two, in casé of accidents. Stand where 
you are.” ria ipa aes 

There was not much occasion to tell tha deserter 
to stand where he was, for in the intense darkness of 
that place he was too fearful of making a wrong step, 
and achieving a fall, to think of moving about much. 
Migsley in a moment ignited a phosphorus match ; 
and as the little flame lit up the cavernous place 
they were in, the deserter saw that it was nothing 
more nor less than a little hollow scraped out of the 
side of the pit, and that the anly articles in it were 
two small barrels. 

The match died out. 

‘“ There,” said Migsley., 


” 


was not the sort of person to let me be so long. 
She told me she would leave me if I did not bring 
her as much money as she wanted; and if I could 
not get it by fair means, she told me to get it by 
foul. J was really attached to her in my way, and 
at last—she—she taunted me into robbery.” 

‘Murder !” 

**No—no. Not murder !” 

“But somebody struck me on the back. It was 
that that made me ery murder.” a ye 

“Oh, pho! pho! That was me. How very 
timid you are, to be sure. _ Well, she made mea 
thief. Yes, that was the beginning of it, and then a 


| months or so old, when I was found out. Yes, on 

the eighteenth of that day twelve months after my 
marriage, LT was found out, and a prisoner in New- 
gate, waiting my trial for highway robbery.” 

‘* But you got off ?” 

“No; they transported me for seven years.” 

The deserter gave a long whistle. 

“My wife never came near me; she sent word 
just as I was going off, that the child was dead, and 
that was all [ have heard of her.’ I went away 
across the herring pond, and served my time out in 
full. J did think of not coming back; but I at last 
felt that I should like to do so, and yet, not to come 
across my old pals, and, besides, to give me an op- 
portunity of finding out what my wife was about, I 
sent a letter to England in a feigned name, stating 
my own death. Isent it to some friends of hers, 
where I knew she would get it, and then I worked 
my passage back to England. I landed on the 
eighteenth of the same month, having been away 
eight years or more, as might be, from Eneland.” 

“ And did you find out your wife ?” 

“ Oh, no, I should have had to have dug for her. 
I found she had been dead three years or more, so 

| I needn’t have troubled about her. They told 
me she died on the eighteenth of the same month as 
{iiss shay : 

“Tt was odd.” e 

“It was; but from that time to now, and it is 
more than ten years, as [ tell you, I have always re- 
marked, that something odd is sure to happen to 
| me on the eighteenth of this month. I can’t help it; 
but I have a dread of the date.” 

“J don’t wonder at it. There’s that owl again: 

| Don’t you hear it?” 
— “Tdo. Wait a bit—I will find a stone and dis- 
lodge him. He has got into a tree or a bush close at 
hand here. I don’t expect to hit him; but I dare 
say I shall frighten him alittle.” 

There was no lack of stones on the gravelly floor 
of the little cave, and Migsley cast one in the di- 
rection that the sound of the owl’s peculiar noise had 
come. The stone went crashing through a bush, 
and then al was still. : 

“‘ He will be off now,” said Migsley. 

“TY shouldn't wonder. But how have you lived 
since you came back to England ?” 

“ How have I lived? Why, how is a man to 


“Did you see where 


low to you?” 
_ Migsley 1 2 few minutes, and then he 
spoke in a voice of emotion that was very unusual 


“J should like to know.” ty 
‘You shall know. Perhaps I’m getting a little 
mad; but the desire to tell you grows upon mé 
more and more, and J feel as if i couldn’t help 


that time, my Jad, I was an honest man; but she | 


child was born, and it was hardly a couple of 


| Pavilion. estate. 


it. We have lots of time. Listen to me, and you | live without a character, and who can do nothing if 


he had ever such’ a good one, but work ‘with his 
hands? I lived by taking what I could. The 
world calls it stealing. I lived by expending 
more ingenuity, and going through more hard- 
ships to take one pound that did not belong to 
me, than would have honourably earned two; but 
then they wouldn’t let me earn it, and, after all, 
I don’t blame people. How could they know that it 
was she who drove me to be what I was?” 
“Well, certainly not ; they couldn’t know that, 


but I hope we shall get enough at Larchins to last 


us some timé, If we do, it will be a comfort; for, 
do you know, there’s nothing in the world I dislike 
so much as working.” 

‘““Ah!” said Migsley, ‘ that’s just it; and yet, 
what a fuss would be made if any poor devils of 
working men were obliged, for their living, to sit 
on an old barrel ina damp quarry at this time of 
night, and after that to run the risk of their lives, 
perhaps, in earning enough to Jast ’em a month at 
the outside! Ha! ha!” 

‘¢ What an uncomfortable idea.” 

UV esi ige 

‘‘ But I didn’t look upon it in that light, Migsley.” 

““No, I know you didn’t. It’s work, though, only 
you fancy it isn’t. Butit is work, and harder work, 
too, to. be dishonest, than ever a man did, who 
wouldn’t wrong another, knowingly, of a shilling.” 

“Tt don’t look like it.” 

“No, it don’t; I grant you that it don’t. It 
seems like play, and scamping, and all that sort of 
thing, and there’s an independent feel about it; but 
did you ever hear of aman who ever made anything 
by it that did him a bit of good, beyond putting 
that in his mouth that stole away his brains? But 
what am IT about? I am mad to talk in this way, 
It ain’t often that such thoughts came over me. I 
can’t help them when they do, and, I suppose, it’s 
all on account of its being the eighteenth. Yes, 
that’s it—that’s it!” 

In moody silence, now, Migsley rested his head 
upon his hands for several minutes: Suddenly 
there came the faint chiming of a clock upon their 
ears, and Migsley cried out— 

“Hush! Listen to that.” 

The clock, then, after chiming the four quarters, 
struck twelve. A 

‘““@hat will do,” said Migsley ; ‘* who would have 
thought, now, that you and I had been here more 
than three hours? Come, I have some brandy here, 
you can find the way to your mouth in the dark, I 
daresay. 

“Yes; but I can’t see the bottle.” 

“Tt ain’t a bottle, man. It’s a flask. Wave 
your hand to and fro, till you touch mine, and then 
you will get it. That’s right. Have you got it 
all safe 2?” 

“Yes—yes. All’s right, and good stuff it is, 
too. We shall get on all the better after this.” 

“ Yes; but don’t take too much of it, my Jad, or 
it will unsteady you. Come on, now, and we will 
creep our way out of the pit. What a dark night 
it is, to be sure.” 

“T never knew its equal in the country,” said 
the deserter, as, not without some degree of appre- 
hension, he held by the coat of Migsley, to be guided 
out of the gravel pit in safety. 

Migsley knew his route too well to take a false 
step; and in the course of ten minutes’ cautious 
creeping along, they reached the top of the exca- 
vation, and then they found that it was not quite so 
dark as it had been; for a brisk air was in motion, 
which they could not be sensible of, until they had 
emerged from the pit. e 

“This way,” said Migsley. ‘Tread lightly, and 
do not speak again till I tell you, for we have to 
pass rather close to the stables of Larchins, and at 
times, the grooms are late about the place. This 
way—this way !” 

dn profound silence, and not even with their 
tread making noise'enough to be heard at a couple 
of yards’ distance, Migsley and the. deserter ap 
proached each moment nearer and nearer to 
Larchins. 

(Lo be continued.) 


Tae Pavition Av Bricuron. — Mr. Slight 
(clerk to the Commissioners) has negotiated a loan 
of sixty thousand pounds for the purchase of the 
The lenders are the Bank of 
England, and the rate of interest four per cent. As 


soon as the necessary legal steps for completing the 


loan have been taken, the Palace gronod will be 


thrown open to the public. 
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THE MINE AN. D fo E 
POOLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘LEAVES FROM THE 
DIARY OF A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


Wuat I am now about to relate I do upon the 
authority of another person; but yet there is a 
wraisemblance about the narration that induces me 
to fully believe inif. Moreover, my knowledge of 
the scenes in which the strange adventure occurred, 
enables me to say that there is nothing exaggerated 
in that particular ; and I think, if my readers had 
had the opportunity of hearing the singular statement 
from the lips of the man who told it to me, they 
would be of my opinion concerning it. 

I had been compelled to perform a fatiguing 
journey from Vienna to Breslau, and a glance at 
the map will show that the breadth of country I 
had'to traverse was no trifle in actual extent, and that 
it was situated in'a region where not the most 
exquisite accommodation was to be found. 

At the close of a day of alternate storm and sun- 
shine, [I arrived at the foot of the mountain range, 
which still lay between me and Breslau. My 
horse, by two or three’ stumbles during the last few 
miles, had convinced me that he was in no condition 
to proceed further upon the rugged road that we 
were approaching, and I was greatly. fatigued 
myself; so that, with some anxiety, I looked about 
for some place of rest and shelter for the night. 

To my right was a forest, the blackening trees of 
which, as the evening shadows crept over them, 
looked dim and threatening—to my left stretched, 
as far as the eye could see, an arid region of heath, 
and before me were the mountains. I dismounted, 
and led my horse, 

After proceeding about a quarter of a mile 
further, I came suddenly, at a turn in the road, 
upon a peasant, who was kneeling before a rude 
cross, set up in the very centre of the road. At 
my approach, or because his orisons were over, he 
rose, and taking the cross from ,the ground, into 
which he had thrust its iron-shod end, he flung it 
over his shoulder, and looked at me inquiringly. 

“My friend,” I said, ‘here we are—a tired 
man and a tired horse. Is there any place of shelter 
near?” ; if 

“Yes,” he said, as he pointed upwards, ‘ there 
is Heaven.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” I said; ‘but as, no doubt, Heaven 
sent us all here to do something, I for the present 
would fulfil its behests, and perform my duty upon 
earth; so if you can direct me to where I can find 
food and fire, I shall be gratified.” 

Making a gesture with his hand, he said— 

‘¢ Further on there is a house.’ It is the house 
of the traveller, whom they relieve with smiles. 
But listen first to me. Yon see before you God’s 

providence—yet in life. I am not mad; but if one 
may keep one’s senses, and dive through the vast 
earth, and yet live in the bubble of a torrent, I am 
he who has done so..” 

Tat once concluded my chance companion to be 
one of those religious enthusiasts who are to be 
found in all nations, and under all circumstances ; 
and I replied to him gently, that if he would be so 
good as to show me to the house of entertainment 
he spoke of, it would give me then great pleasure 
to listen to whatever he had to say. 

“Gome,” he said, and stalking before me, he at 
once struck out of the high road into an obscure 
path, that wound round a ledge of rock. I heard 
the splash and foam of water, and in a few moments 
he paused upon the brink of a pool, the waters of 
which were in the greatest agitation, apparently 
boiling up from the centre; in fact, this piece of 
water was, in its action, the converse of a whirlpool, 
and for a moment or two I wondered what became 
of the large supply of water that came bubbling up, 
but I soon saw that, connected with the pool, there 
was a narrow but rapid stream, along which the 
superabundant water danced and foamed, until I lost 
sight of it in the far-off valley. 

‘“‘ Behold!” said my mysterious friend. “ There 
is one part of my story. In the mountains is the 
other.” 

‘“‘ Very likely,” said I; ‘‘ and now——” 

‘‘ Hold! You must hear me now. They willmock 
me else, and will not let you listen. Oh, I pray to 
you listen to me now.” ; 

““Go on, then,” I said. ‘ E will listen.” 

There was so much pathos in his tones as he 
prayed me to hear him, that, fully believing in the 
insanity of the poor creature, I could not find it in 


| lost for ever. 


my heart to deny his request; and with the bridle 
of. my tired steed resting upon my arm, and the 
setting sun glaring upon us and upon the bubbling 
waters of the pool, I listened. There was something 
wildly majestic in the attitude and appearance of 
the stranger, as he now stuck his cross upright in 
the ground, and with one arm resting upon it, he 
stretched the other towards the mountains, and 
began his narration. He reminded me of what St. 
John must. have. looked like in the Wilderness 
before he met with *‘ one greater than he.” ~ 

‘‘ In yonder mountains,” said the strange being, 
“you may find the mines of quicksilver, that con- 
sign many to death and to disease, while the sun 
is making up its annual round, and ripening the 


fruits and fading the leaves of the forest trees, and 


closing its gentle eye, while the winter’s wind and 
the deep snow run riot upon the earth. I was a 
miner, and worked there for my daily bread. ‘The 
lord of the mines was a man of some policy, and he 
deereed that the miner who should find. a new 
lode of the rich ore, and declare it, should be inde- 
pendent of further labour, and upon the fertile plain 
inherit a garden home, and sit by the clustering 
fig leaves at his cottage door, and only dream of the 
pick and the miner’s javelin, and be happy. So 
se my thoughts were fixed on the discovery of anew 
ode.” 

‘“There’s method, at all events, in this madness,” 
thought I. . if ye 

‘““ By night, when all others had left the mines, I 
would be there, with my lamp strung around my 


neck, tapping the walls with my javelin, and pene- 


trating into old workings and deep recesses, such 


as none ventured into but myself; and once it hap- | . 
pened that I struck away a piece of rock, and it. 


showed mean opening, through which I crept into 
a vast and glittering cavern. 
the sight that I beheld. The glittering ore of ever 

colour—gold, azure, brilliant yellow, and deep red, 
as it was tinged by earths and salt—met my en- 
raptured gaze ; and.as the light from my lamp was 
reflected froma million glittering surfaces, the place 


seemed to be lit up for some high festival. I 


looked and I trembled. 
“ A beautiful sight,” said I. Meee 
“Tt was, but as I looked, I heard a noise like thun 


der, and the rocks rolled over each other. with a | 


crashing sound. The opening through which I 


had crept had closed.. The small piece of rock Ihad } 


dislodged, had made a mountain totter; and when 
the movement ceased, I was a prisoner, with many 


tons of rocks between me and the outer world. I | 


raised one shriek, and fell insensible to the rocky 
ground of the huge cavern.” 

‘“‘ But you are here?” said I. . ° dade 

‘‘ Hush! I knew not how long I lay, but when 
I rose, my light still faintly gleamed. . 
lamp will burn for twenty-four hours. I thought 
that I was in another world, and, as I stag- 
gered to my feet, I shrieked to God to have pity 
upon me. The echoes of the cavern only an- 
swered me, and then all was still again. I knelt 
and prayed, and the prayer gave me _ strength 
of heart. I took my javelin in my hand, and I 
trimmed my lamp, and so J began an exploring march 
through the cavern. Oh, God! how the walls glis- 
tened, and how the tall columns of many beams shone 
inmy dim light. 
upon rare shells, the like of which were never seen in 
all the land, and the ground of the cavern, at places, 
was like fine sea sand, and presently I heard the 


dash of water, and the sound refreshed my fainting | 


spirit, for I was devoured by a raging thirst.” . 

I began to get irresistably attracted by the narra- 
tion, and he seemed pleased with my evident atten- 
tion, and got more animated as he proceeded. | 

‘Yes, the trickle and the gush of water came upon 
my ears, and I followed the sound, until, passing 
from the cavern over a mass of rock, and through a 
natural arch formed of sulphur, mingled with 


copper, that was exquisitely beautiful inits combina. | 
tion, I sawa cataract rushing down the rocky steep | 


before me, and boiling and bubbling in a natural 
basin it had scooped for itself, far down below: 
But I could see no outlet for the waste of water. 
Deep—deep down into the bowels of the earth it all 
seemed to go, whirling and foaming, there to be 
The dashing spray from the cataract 
revived me a little ; but, yet, I was getting faint 
and weak for want of food, and my lamp was like my 
life, slowly fading away. The descent was perilous: 
but I got right down to the edge of the basin in 
the rocks into which the water fell, and then a 
faintness crept over me, and I knew, or seemed to 
kuow, that I should lie there, and die of starviatou 


My senses reeled with © 


The miner’s | 


It was strange, too; but I trod | 


in the mine, and I cried out to Heaven, in a wailing 


voice— ; 

“Oh, may I not shorten this aeeey by one plunge 
into yon boiling waters ?—may I not evade some of 
this sickness of the soul by taking a step forward 
to meet eternity? Oh, Heaven, may I do s0?’ 

‘‘ A voice, ina faint whisper, seemed to say— 

“Do so!” ; 

‘« And on the moment, I plunged into the whirl- 
pool at my feet !” ae 

“ Are you sure?” said J. * 

‘‘ Hear me yet. There was a noise in my ears, as 
though the whole world had been grasped in the 
hand of the Omnipotent and crushed to fragments, 
and then all was a blank until I opened my eyes and 
found sunlight dancing in them, and around me 
there was a crowd of my friends and neighbours, 
and one said— es : 

‘“¢ He. breathes !? ast 

“ And another said— 

‘“ ¢ He will live yet!’ : 

“ Again I lapsed into insensibility ; but when I 
revived once more, I had a better hold of life, and 
then they told me that as they were passing this 
pool upon which the last rays of the sun are dancing 
in such rare beauty, they suddenly saw the form of 
a man start up from its central depths, and that by 
the action of the waters, the form would soon have 
been carried along the little stream yonder ; but they 
dragged it, to the shore upon this spot, and then 
they foundthat itwasJ.” nny ae 

“In fact, then,” said I, “there is a direct com- 
munication between the whirlpool in the mine, and 
this strange eddying pool here ?” Vio 

‘“‘T know not;.but I cut this cross, and I pray 
in the wilderness for the souls of men; for there 
comes, at times, to my memory strange things that 
Isaw and heard between the time that I plunged 
into the roaring waters of the mine and saw the 
bright sunlight again.” gee ik 
. I could well imagine 


Id hat the poor miner's intel- 
lect was touched by his fearful adventure, and I 
tried to reason with him: but I found’it only ex- 
cited him; so I gave up the attempt, and begged 
him to lead me to the Finze of entertainment; he 
spoke of, which he did calmly; and then, with a 


sudden wild scream, he darted off at great speed, 


and was soon lost to sight in the darkness of the 
night. Sry heey: f ‘ 


Guarp or Trains In Transit.—A lady was 
burnt to death on the Lyons line of railway lately, 
while the train was in transit, and her husband in 


| vain shouting to the “guards” for help. The 


writer of a letter to the Gazette des Tribunaux, while 
pointing attention to this fact, recommends that ‘a 
cord should be attached to an alarm bell, as in Ger- 
many, or some other means should be established 
to enable passengers to have the train stopped in 
case of accident.” How such a system works in 
Germany we do not know, but the American mode 
of free access to guards through or along the’ car- 


occurrence of accidents ofa very varied description, 
in this country as well as abroad, most urgently 
demands the adoption of some such mode of 
guarding against them. ‘The office of a “guard” 
attached to trains in transit, is a complete mockery. 
An accident of frequent occurrence happened near 
Montrose last week, in the fall of a child from a 
carriage door while the train was running at the rate 
of twenty-five miles an hour. “The geard being 
far back among the carriages, the cry of the pas- 
sengers was not heard for some minutes, durin 

which the train had proceeded to the Coliston 
station.” So it isin hundreds of cases.’ The guard 


is one of the most useless appendages to a train, 


and is almost sure to fail at a. pinch; whereas, 
were it his duty to traverse the train as a watch- 
man, on a proper footboard, or other means of 
passing to and fro, provided for the purpose, he 
would really merit the name of a guard, and be 
of constant use as such, in ways innumerable, for 
the palliation and prevention of serious accidents, 
The Railway Commission 
adoption of sucha precau in preferer e 
objectionable system of the signals without any 
freedom of movement for the guards.— The Builder. 
Royau Scutprure.—Mr. Gibson, of Rome, now 
in England, has received an order for a colossal group: 
in marble, of figures of Her Majesty, supported on 
either side by Justice and Clemency. ‘Uhe figure of 
the Queen will be, we believe, ten feet in height, 
the side figures eight feet. This group will occupy 
| a place in the new Houses of Parliament, . - - 


ie 


riages is certainly far preferable, and the perpetual 


: : “ ie 2 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY CALCULATOR. 
In a report of the proceedings at a recent meeting 
of the members of the Institute of Actuaries, given 
in the Post Magazine, the following account is 
furnished of a German, at present resident in Lon- 
don, whose calculating powers seem to outbid those 
of the celebrated George Bidder :—The remainder 
of the evening was occupied by the appearance of a 
German gentleman, named Daze, whose extraor- 
dinary talents for calculation, and the facility with 
which he performs the most tedious arithmetical 
. operations, and answers the questions with equal 
ease, either verbally or in writing, are so remark- 
able, as to elicit the wonder and admiration of every 
one who hears or sees him. His answers are given 
with almost the same rapidity that the listener can 
write down the result, allowing nothing for the time 
spent in computing. The first question asked 
him was the product of a number, consisting of five 
figures, by another number of five figures, and the 
correct answer was given almost instantaneously. 
His friend, who acted as interpreter for him, stated 
that he had the most singular power of telling at a 
glance a great number of objects thrown upon the 
tuble—as, for instance, the total numberof marks on 
dominoes, even to 100 or more. To test this 
quality, the balloting balls, which had just been 
used for the admission of new members, were 
thrown from the box loose upon the table, and Herr 
Daze, after taking a single glance, and then turning 
away, declared the total number to be sixty-eight; 
which proved to be correct, when the balls were 
eounted and returned to the box. It should be re- 
marked in this case that some were lying much 
nearer together than others, and that they would 
appear to an ordinary spectator to be so confused as 
to puzzle even an experienced calculator how to 
avoid reckoning some of them twice. He then 
gave the product of two numbers to twelve figures, 
multiplied it by seven, and repeated the latter pro- 
duct backwards without an error in any figure. He 
was then asked the cube 457, which was correctly 
: given, 95,443,993, almost instantaneously. He will 


Py: 
ivide a number by another, consisting of two or 
three figures, and will write down the answer at 
once, in one line, without any apparent intermediate 
process. In as rapid a manner he gave the factors 
to 7,421, namely 41,181; but it would take up too 
much time to state all the surprising proofs of this 
singular gift of calculation. We may merely men- 
tion, as one instance, that he multiplied a number, 
consisting of twelve figures, by another number of 
' twelve figures, and gave the product correct in one 
minute and three quarters. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Ancient Marstes at Rome.--Some highly in- 
teresting discoveries in the way of the fine arts 
have lately taken place at Roma Vecchia, an estate 
in the Campagna, belonging to Prince Torlonia, a 
few miles beyond the Porta Sebastiano. The ex- 
cayations going on there, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Guidi, brought to light, some months ago, 
several fine columns, a consular statue, and other 


fragments; but the latest and most valuable prize 


has been a beautiful statue of Diana in a high 


style of art. Search is being made for the head, 
which unfortunately is missing. Another statue of 
great merit has been recently dug up in the terri- 

teleone, in the province of Sabina, by a 


tory of Mon 


not deter him from 
i@ was soon after 
the discovery 
bverse a female 


Albano, although he had already discovered a 


splendid marble centaur and the remnants of a. 


theatre. The same apathetic feeling has prevented 
any further search being made in Trastevere, where 


e of its price. His 


Augusta, 


sO many interesting objects were found heaped 
together in the Vicolo delle Palme. 

“RENCH AEROSTATION.—M. Barral, Professor of 
Chemistry, and M. Bixio, determining to pursue in 
the highest regions of the air to which they could 
attain the series of observations to which M. Gay 
Lussac has attached his name, ascended in a 
balloon recently, in presence of several members of 
the Academy of Sciences and other scientific men. 
They seem, however, to have been better qualified 
for making the observations which tempted them 
skyward than for steering their vehicle acrogs the 
impalpable plains of space. Ascending with great 
rapidity, the rapid expansion of the gas threatened 
them with destructionn—when M. Barral seized 
a knife and made an opening in the balloon. The 
rent was so large that the unmanageable machine 
commenced a descent of a rapidity as dangerous as 
the alternative from which they had escaped. By 
dint of assiduously throwing over their ballast, they 
came to the ground with a shock which, though 
violent, was not fatal. The projected experiments, 
of course, have not been made; and it is probable 
that if the savans in question have nerve to repeat 
the voyage, they will take with them an experienced 
pilot. 

PROVISION AGAINST SHIPWRECKS.—Mr. George 
Catlin has written a letter to a Scotch paper in 
which he details a plan conceived by him for saving 
the lives of all persons on board a perishing ship. 
Mr. Catlin was stopped in proceeding to take out a 
patent by finding that his invention was essentially 
the same as that whieh had already been some years 
before made the subject of a patent by Capt. 
Oldmixon. But the plan seems at once so simple 
and efficient—and in view of.the recent terrible 
calamity, presses so strongly for public notice —that 
we are tempted to state here the principle of the 
‘invention in Mr. Catlin’s words.—‘* My design.” he 
says, ‘‘ was to construct disengaging and floating 
quarter-decks to ocean steamers and othar vessels, 
answering all the purposes of ordinary decks, and 
which, in ease of vessels sinking at sea, could ina 
few moments be disengaged, and prepared with all 
the passengers and crew upon them, to float away, 
as strong and efficient rafts, when vessels go down. 
These f considered equally available in case of 
vessels burning at sea; the vessel scuttled might 

be sent down, and all on board (at least with a ray 
of hope) might launch themselves upon the middle 
of the ocean. ‘These quarter-decks or rafts I pro- 


posed to be built chiefly of solid timbers which | 


could nut sink—they could not be capsized by a 
wave, nor would they stave or founder like a boat 
upon a reef, but would float in safety over it, and 
Jand their passengers on the beach. Tin or sheet- 
iron safes, water tight, might be sunk into them, 
containing provisions, liquors, &c. for twenty or 
thirty days at sea, and also rockets and other 
means of making signals of distress.” / 


a 


TURKISH AND Eayprtan Po.ticy.—The accounts 
from the Levant are filled with details of the Sultan’s 
visit to his Asiatic dominions. After leaving Con- 
stantinople, his Majesty went to Crete; on the 4th 
he arrived at Canea; from thence he went to Suda, 
where he was enthusiastically received, the 
Governor-general, Mustafa Pacha, having made 
great preparations for his reception. 


Viceroy of Egypt, Abbas Pacha, went to pay his 
respects to his Majesty, who presented the Viceroy 
with a decoration, and the latter made over to 
him the fine screw steamer, Sharkeeyeh, which was 
so much admired in England, with all her ap- 
pointments complete, every description of stores 


{and provisions, a valuable horse and richly em- 


broidered saddle, and fifty thousand pounds sterling 
in hard dollars. Abbas Pacha could not induce 
his Majesty to visit Egypt, and after leaving 
Rhodes, the Sultan proceeded to Cos, and Scio, 
and thence to Smyrna. His Majesty has been 
everywhere received most cordially, and this visit 
will no doubt be of immense advantage to the 
Ottoman government. ‘The rebellion in Bosnia is 
quelled, and many of the chief leaders are on 
their way to Constantinople to ask for pardon. 
One of the Sultanas, Mahi Faban, died, after a 
short illness, and was buried with great pomp. 

Guano Fraups.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle states, 
the loss sustained by the agricultural interest in 
consequence of the fraudulent practices of the 
“rogues in guano,” to amount to upwards of 4 
million of money. ; 


| tacked by a pike of very large dimensions. 


After seeing 
‘andia, the Sultan went to Rhodes, when the 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A Gigantic Brack Oax.—Some time ago, 
while some men were draining @ field on the 
Grenich farm, Strathtummel, at present occupied 
by Mr. John Stewart, they came in contact with 
the branches of an old black oak, which they cleared 
away to make room for the drain, and thought no 
more of the matter; but a few days ago some of 
the farm servants, knowing the value of the forest 
king, went at midday, while they had respite from 
their other labours, and began to dig. They cleared 
away the earth from about twenty-four feet, and 
still there was no appearance of an end, but, on the 
contrary, the oak was assuming a gigantic appear- 
ance. ‘he operation was resumed by one party 
after another until its enormous trunk was exposed 
to sun and air. It was covered, at an average, 
with more than five feet of earth. It was more than 
fifty feet in length, and about three in diameter. 
The wood is of the best quality.—Perth Courier. 


A Scape Goar.—A person in Largo, who had 
heard it affirmed thatrats would disinhabit premises 
where a goat was kept, had the curiosity to try the 
experiment, though but with little faith in the re- 
commended antidote. Accordingly one of these 
long-bearded mountaineers was procured, and 
lodged in the premises, when, unexpectedly, the 
long-tailed, ugly, devouring vermin suddenly de- 
camped. The goat has been kept for many months, 
and nothing in the shape of a rat is now seen near 
the premises. Some may be apt to class this affair 
among the ridiculous, but we have been told it is a 
reality ; and surely this mode of making rats flit is 
as simple as it is singular; but the goat must be 
well fed.— Scotch Paper. 


Cuaret Resroration.—The beautiful Chapel 
of the Blessed Virgin eastward of the old Priory 
Church of Tynemouth, has long fallen to uses which 
obscured its beauties and threatened them with final 
destruction. Latterly, it has been employed by 
the Ordnanee authorities as a magazine for gun- 
powder. Some time since the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Newcastle memorialised the Lords of the 
Treasury for its restoration to the officers of the 
parish church,—and were seconded by the Archi- 
tectural Society of Durham, and supported by the 
Bishop of the diocese. ‘This application has, we 
learn, been successful :—possession of the interesting 
little edifice having been yielded as required, Our 
Correspondent on the subject informs us that there 
issome hope of its now undergoing architectural 
restoration also. 


VorAciTy oF THE Pikn.—The voracity of the 
pike is proverbial, but perhaps never has this been 
more forcibly exemplified than in an instance which 
has fallen under my immediate notice. A son of 


| Mr. Longhursh, baker, Ascot-heath, while bathing 


in Inglemoor Pond, in the neighbourhood, bi 

the 
lad, who is about twelve years of age, had entered 
the water till it reached his breast, and while in the 
act of moving his arms, in the attitude of swimming, 
the right hand and arm were severely bitten by the 
monster fish, and on the lad extricating the limb it 
was again seized. oiled in the second attempt, it 
then attacked the other hand, which was also severe- 
ly bitten. The youth, after a considerable struggle, 
beat the fish off, and retreated. I have seen tha 
lad; on the right hand and arm are seven wounds, 
on the other several. One of the little fingers was 
completely divided at the point, so much so as to 
disfigure it much, now the wound is healed. The 
lad and his companion described the fish as being 
two yards in length, and of proportionate bulk. As 
the water in the pond is of no greater depth than 
six feet, this enormous fish might easily be caught. 
The pond is on the royal property. P.S.—Since 
writing the above, I have heard it asserted, as being 
the intention of some of the authorities, to endeavour 
to capture the fish.— George Lovell. 


REMEDY FoR THE Srine or A Bee.—Spirits of 
wine are stated to be a remedy for the sting of a 
bee. A handful of common garden earth, rather 
moist, applied immediately over the sting, like a 
poultice, and kept in its position by a handkerchief 
tied round the part, is an equally efficacious cure, 
Tf necessary, the earth may be renewed, when it 
becomes dry, but the first application generally re- 
moves all pain, This remedy I have frequently 
tried with my own children, and always with entirg 


success. Oe Or 5; Novfolh, 
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HEROES OF THE FRENCH REVOULTION. 
We extract the following from an article in 
Tatt's Magazine for July :— 


The ‘+ Revolutionary Revelations,” are of a 
most startling character; and many of the worthies 
who were prominent in the events of February, 
1848, cut but strange and repulsive figures. From 
what is to be gathered from these revelations, it is 
evident, without doubt, that the republican party 
were not prepared for a struggle on the eve of the 
revolution; and even when affairs had assumed a 
rather serious aspect, both Caussidiere and Albert 
expressed an opinion that they would lead to no 
more important result than an imposing manifesta- 
tion. Some curious particulars are given respecting 
the conduct of Caussidiere, whilst prefect of police, 
which, if true, are of a most scandalous character. 
Of the vice-prefect, Pornin, a very eccentric per- 
sonage, with a wooden leg, and of his connection 
with the disastrous destruction of the Chateau de 
Neuilly, Chenu gives the following account. We 
must premise that the errand of Pornin to the 
chateau, was the arrest of the ‘“ she-wolf and her 
young,” as they designated the Duchess of Orleans 
and her children. 

News was brought one day to: Pornin that they 
were at the Chateau de Neuilly, whence they were 
preparing to make their escape. The Vice-prefect 
started off at once, with a party of ten men armed 
to the teeth, though it was late at night, and the 
weather was detestable. But it seems another party, 
consisting of all the male and female riff-raff of 
Paris, had got the start of them, and had proceeded 
to the chateau in the hopes of plunder, and especially 
with the view of draining the cellars of the ex-king. 
The distribution of the bottles was carried on upon 
a very methodical plan. The French have decidedly 
the advantage of us in all matters connected with 
the organization of crowds. Witness their arrange- 
ment at steam-boats and railways, and the queues 
at their theatres. On this occasion, instead of the 
whole mob rushing pell-mell into the cellars, a 
chain was formed, as at a fire, and thousands of 
bottles were thus passed from hand to hand, and in 
very few minutes were apportioned in the different 
chambers of the mansion. It reminds one of 
Schiller’s description, in the “Song of the Bell”— 

(Through the long and emulous band 
Of many a hand — 
Flies the bucket) — 


As corkscrews were scarce, the ready expedient of 


knocking off the necks of the bottles was resorted | P. 


to, and the wine flowed in streams over the rich 
carpets and furniture. The whole party devoted 
themselves to the bacchanalian festival with 


classical enthusiasm. Pornin and his troop arrived | 


about this period, and were considerably astonished 
at finding the - chateau, instead of being sombre and. 
silent, blazing with light and boisterous ‘with revelry. 
The leader halted his men, ‘in that state of mind in 
which Sir Fitzroy Kelly lately described himself, 
when he had detected the Lord Chief Justice in an 
inaccuracy as to the precise year in which an 
ancient statue had been passed, scarcely trusting 
the evidence of his own senses. He then turned 
round to the individual who had lured him there 
in the hope of pouncing upon the royal stragglers, 
and angrily demanded of him an explanation of 
what they saw and heard. His informant sug- 
gested it might be a ruse. Pornin thought it pro- 
bable, and the party resumed their march. As no 
obstacle presented itself, they easily gained the 
first saloon, where they found about fifty couples, 
some lying about in all directions— 
“ Half-naked, loving, natural, and—drunk,” 


while others were singing and shouting patriotic 
songs and curses upon tyrants, 
exceedingly wroth at losing his prey, and perhaps 
somewhat scandalised at the scene before him, as 
he had no share in preparing it, was about to take 
strong measures for the expulsion of the rabble 
rout, “who were disposed to treat the intruders with 
anything but respect, when, as luck would have it, 
this most unfraternal schism was prevented by the 
recognition of the Vice by one of the company, 
The deities of the infernal symposium hastened to 
press their nectar upon the newly-arrived hero, 
The scent and flayour of the divine juice, of a 
superior order to any that it had ever before been 
his lot to taste, soon tempered his mortal clay, and 
he speedily forgot his anger, and the object of his 
visit to the chateau. For a time the orgie that was 
on the point of dying out flared up with fresh vigour 
under his superintendence. But, besides that the 


( 


some time senseless. 


Pornin, who was ! 


enduring powers of the man were more than 
ordinary, the greater part of the guests had already 
drawn rather largely upon theirs. The lights by 
degrees burnt out, the drunkards fell off asleep, and 
Pornin was left almost alone in his glory. The 
wine began to seem insipid and fade ; he longed for 
his. favourite beverage, rum, and "naturally con- 
cluded that the deposed tyrant must have had a 
considerable store of that excellent liquor in his 
cellars. hither he hastened. At the top of @ 
flight of steps that led down to them he had the 
misadventure to trip over the prostrate body of a 
dead-drunk patriot. He lost his equilibrium, and 
relled down to the bottom of the stairs, His fall 
alarmed a party of five or six of his own friends, 
who had just succeeded in staving in the head of a 
barrel of choice Cognac. Not being very clear in 
their perceptions, they perhaps took their leader for 
the fallen angel. ‘They fled, in fear and haste ; and 
one of them dropped a lighted torch in the liguor, 
which caught fire, and ‘the whole barrel. was. in- 
stantly in flames. Pornin was sobered at the 
sight, and comprehended the full peril of his situa- 
tion. He endeavoured to rise to his legs, but found 
he had broken one—the wooden one. It was 
evident that might easily be repaired; but it 
rendered his position at that moment eminently dis- 
agreeable. “dis efforts to gain the foot of the stairs 
were unavailing. The flames gained upon him ; 
the vault was filled with them, as with floating lava. 
Another barrel of spirits caught fire, and burst 
with a tremendous explosion; the fiery flood swept 
on towards him—he was nearly choked with the 
spirituous vapour—he felt his senses failing. Ano- 
ther moment, and he was lost. With a convulsive 
bound he gained the foot of the stairs, and managed 
to scramble up them, pursued by the flames. Once 
at the top, overcome by the united effects of 
terror, fatigue, and liquor, he sunk on the ground, 
half swooning. He was roused from his torpor by 
loud repeated explosions from the cellar. The floor 
was on fire beneath him. With a scream of 
agony he endeavoured to awaken the wretches 
around him, without whose assistance he saw no 
chance of escape. ‘They awoke, some of them; and 
some of them who did wake, only swore an oath or 
two. and slept again, never to wake more. Those 
who were more completely aroused rushed to the 


and flung themselves upon the grass. 


Screams, and yells, and execrations resounded from 
every part of the building. 


prostrate bodies of those who were too fast bound 
in the chains of slumber to do more than curse him 
as he disturbed them. He gained at Tength a 
window, aud threw himself from it. He lay for 
The neighbourhood had been 
alarmed, and the ‘Inhabitants poured out to the 
scene of the ‘conflagration, in the hopes of ‘staying 
its course... It was too late. The flames had gained 
the mastery, and were not to be conquered by 
ordinary meaus. 
in it some hundreds of the wretched beings who, 
pees were ignorant. of their fate. . Theix car- 

onised remains were, for several days afterwards, 
dug out of the ruins. 
by 


Pornin had been recognised 
some of his band of mountaineers. He was 


less hurt than frightened. His friends contrived to | ¢ 


| The standard of the: ore 
windows, regardless of Pornin’s cries for assistance, | ‘ 
Apa Meanwhile | the highest purity, | being « of twenty-four carats.” 


| the flames were spreading in every direction, | 


Loudest in his outcries, 
ornin succeeded in battling his way over the — 


rig him out with a sort of jury Jeg, manufactured | 


for the nonce from a young tree. An express | recoil. RE 
having been, in the meantime, sent off to Parisfor | As_ ron 
aid, Chenu was despatched with assistance to fe ; ‘Bamonts: 
spot, in order to see what could be. done, . and to | hum 10ux 


inquire into the cause of the disaster. 


arrested, and taken prisoners to Paris, charged with | 


pillage and incendiarism ; and the Vice- prefect made alee 


a special report to his principal, in which he 


tributed to himself all the honours of the nigh | 
omitting all mention of his share in causing” its 


horrors. 
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CHINESE J USTICE. 3.—The China papers” of the 
last month state that the pirate chief Shapiigtsai 
(whose fleet was recently destroyed by the English 
men-of-war in the Gulf of Tonquin) had given in his 
submission to the Chinese Government on terms 
which secured office to himself and his lieutenants, 
and amnesty for his followers. He is now a man- 
darin of the fifth grade. His followers are pardoned, 
and ‘affectionately admonished to return to their 
homes, and endeayour to become good subjects.” 


Pornin took | ire 
| the command of the detachment ; and several of the» ir 
persons who were escaping. from, the fire were | 


| It must not 
The building was destroyed; and | 


not hak our propensity to * 
everybody about bi ; 
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THE GOLD FEVER. 


Rumour is flying about the world in the character 
of Midas, turning everything she touches on to 
gold, It is very curious that, whereas a few years 
ago gold was hardly anywhere to be found, we may 
now find it wherever we please to turn. What a 
weary waste of time, ani toil, and watching, and 
aspiration, the alchemists expended « on that which it 
would seem they might have had in abundance if 
they had only turned np the floors of their cells! 
The axis of the earth and all her cogs are visibly 
of gold. The worship of the Golden Calf is about 
to cease throughout the world. The veriest Chelsea 
pensioner may soon rival Miss Kilmansegg in the 
possession of a golden leg. Mother Goose’s bird is 
disenchanted :—the poetry is gone from Pactolus. 
We should like to see it laid down on our maps 
which is not the Gold Coast. The fairies—if there 
be any left since the steam-whistle rang through 
valleys, and the iron horse plunged into the hearts 
of hills—must find some other mode of tempting 
man than the false coin with which of old they 
lured him to perdition. The entrance into the land 
of happy dreams will be no longer through the 
Golden Gate. The poetical, like the material, cur- 
rency will have to undergo a change. We ‘have 
been led to these anticipations by the turning - up 
of a new gold ¢ district—or ‘rather, of an ancie ent one. 
The discovery of a second El Dorado seems 1 o have 
set the old one on re-asserting itself. A gold region 
has been detected on a spot supposed to be identical 
with the dream-land of Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
of Spain Gazette publishes: a circular, copies 
of which had just reached Trinidad, headed, says 
the Times, “ El Oro del Yurur A and announcing 
the discovery of such a region in the republic of 
Venezuela. |‘ It. sets forth that one Senor Pedro 
Monasterio, an inhabitant of ‘the provinee of Bar- 
quesimeto, had just. arrived from Upata, bringing 
with him intelligence t rich auriferous grounds 
existed i in the vici of rh uray rivers, and 
producing visible tokens of the authent ity of the 
fact in the shape of samples « of the precious mineral 
to the amount of 150 ounces. ‘These are stated to 
be composed of grains of various ‘sizes, some of 
which are as large as lentils or grains of coffee, and 
some so large as to exceed ialf an ounce in weight 
presented as being Bot 
postscript appended to this document makes the fur- 
ther announcement, that since the departure of 


. Senor Monasterio, the discovery has been success- 


fully followed up. There is hope, then, that all the 
cupidity of the world need not. prereset towards 
California.—Athenwwm. 


eek 


SYDNEY SMITH ON SARCASM. 


A SARCASM (which is another species ‘of wit) 
generally consi X e obliquity of the invective. 
be ect assertion, but ‘something 

established by inference and analogy ;- —something 
which the mind does not at first perceive, but in 
the discovery of | which — i experiences “plea- 
sure of surprise. A true sarcasm is. like a “sword- 
stick,—it fae at fret a “be much more 


all ane 1 of a sudden, 
on 


p, and deadly, 
“tremble and 


lide : down by into. the 
am ag) 


Pict like hate us se 
heir falling master, it 


vould 


were to fall into a violent 


iba the ‘incongruity a pea-greel iotaian 
ry, respectable, sitting n the ia, and | threaten- 
ing all the passers-by the ei ‘ects of his wrath. 


Here, every incider tens the humour of the 
scene :—the . gaiety 
spectability of his | 

water ge trick 


harmless - Es 


' his tunic, ‘the general re- 
pearance, the rills of muddy 
le. down his cheeks, and the 

of his rage! But if, instead of 
iatenE? observe a “dustman falling ‘into 


this, w. 
the ud, We ould hardly attract any ; attenti mn, be- 
tho ae ‘of ideas is so trifling, and the 


incongruity s so slight, 


by Y 


“WHAT A PERSON MAY DO ON A SUNDAY IN THE 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 
[FROM PUNCH]. 


THE. BLACK PRINCE. 


The Nepaulese Ambassador and his suite are | 
being dragged round the town, and lionised at every | 
place of entertainment to such an extent, that their 
names are beginning to be looked for as part of the | 
attraction in the bill of every suburban tea-garden. | 
They are to be found enjoying the Bagpipes playing | 
the Hieland sth’omach-each at the Scottish Fete, the | 
balloon at Vauxhall, and the terrific ascent of the 
intrepid Madame Somebody at Cremorne. They 
have been advertised as a strong half-price to the | 
Surrey, and we may shortly expect them to be 
seen sympathising with the recognised victim of | 
everything unmerited at the Victoria. Such are | 
their ideas of magnificence, that they offer to pur- | 
chase everything they see, from the services of the | 
erossing-sweeper at St. Paul’s Church Yard, to those - 
of the dancing Lords and Ladies at a fete given in | 
honour of the strangers by a distinguished member | 
of the aristocracy. So delighted were the Nepau- | 
lese Princes with the specimen of the fashionable | 
ate life which was set before them, | 


for the 
palace! fen 

‘Though theilh 
it is very difficult to 
tainment in & 
which inelude 


the polite offer of a private box | 


would probably bring them to join in the ery of 
‘* Bravo, Ix,” at the Britannia Saloon; but when | 


we come to .em to dinner, then it is that we 


discover their uncongeniality with our habits and |. 


feelings. If they accept our invitation they walk 
away directly the meal is served, and the popular’ 
notion is that they eat nothing but what they kill | 
atthe moment. — Vet hbe tats SiS Es 

The only way we can suggest in which to entertain 
them after their own hearts—by setting before them 


4h ay 


‘something they can kill and eat at the same time— |. 


-is to place before them a few dozens of nice, fresh, — 
live, unopened oysters, and 


d thus they would be. 
able to enjoy the luxury of killing and eating the 
natives.. At all events, in spite of little differences 
in our habits and customs, it is delightful to see the 
Nepaulese Princes mixing with all classes of Eng- 
lish society, and we have'no doubt that, by brushing 
about, a brilliant polish will be imparted im time 
to Nature’s blacking. ee MBRR EEN ANS Ge EE F, 
: Ae, Ea Ty Sa ite Rae LR \ 
OPERA.—Donna Maria 
Loreto Martinez de Moreno, a Cuban prima donna 


. i Sas b , 
A New Birp For THE 


_of colour is promised us. We have already the 


‘Swedish Nightingale, and why not the Havannah 

Blackbird ? a foe eS 

COUNTRY AND WHAT HE MAY NOT DO. 

He may post himself and have as many post-horses 

plea es; but he must not send a single letter 
Bags 9 Stile 2 price ert } 


Je may, however, sei 
of string round them, 
-them ; but then h 


a letters by tying a] iece 


s] 
and not through the 
He may receive me 
graph: but he ma Hot re 
if folded up in a penny letter and sent through the 
ciation channel afce fot Je-Gi a ei 
He may travel on a railway with the 
but he is a fool, or worse—an infidel, 

to receive at the destination of his j 
of the letters that have been travelling 
> h of the way in the same train. 
ny postage-stamps on a Sunday ; 
he is forbidden to receive a letter that is stamped 
with one, though it is there before him lying on the 


send them by the railway, 
edium of the Post. 


ssages by the Electric 


Ra CE. 


he expects 


> with him 


counter of the same shop. ‘ant 
He may goto the club, or the public-house, to 
‘yead the newspaper ; but he cannot read it at home 
unless he chooses to wait till his Sunday newspaper 
“ys delivered on the Monday, or Tuesday morning. 
He may go to hear a political lecture, or attend a 


and so making parcels of | 

es b é Tele- | 

sTeceive those same messages, | 
st he 7 ry 


Mail-Post ; | 


umey any one | 


e 
but | 


Socialist meeting, or join a van party, or rise at 
five o’clook in the morning for a cheap excursion, 
or hire a horse, or a donkey, or travel in a cart, 


{| carriage, cab, omnibus, steam-boat, velocipede, or 
} balloon ; he may do all these things, and a quantity 
j more ona Sunday; but he must be debarred from | 
all letters and newspapers, for none are delivered — 


on that day, 


He may send to the hotel for his dinner, to the |. 
wine-stores for his wine, to the pastry-cook’s for his | 
pastry, to the green-grocer’s for his dessert, to the | 
cigar seller’s for his tobacco, and they will all be 


sent home to him; but he may in vain send to the 


| Post-Office for his letters and his newspapers, for 
| they will not be given to him, because it happens to 


be a Sunday. 


WHAT MAY, OR MAY NOT, BE EXHIBITED 

- IN MAY, 1851. 

There are various wholesome 
limitations ” proposed for the great Exposition of 
1851, and, among others, there is a clause declaring 


that ‘ all spirits, wines, and fermented liquors, un- | 


less derived from unusual sourees, are inadmissible.” 
We think there will be some difficulty in acting upon 
this provision, and that many illicit distillers, who 
“do their spiriting gently” im a back attic, may 
claim to exhibit their productions as having been 
derived from unusual sources. We can scarcely, 


| perhaps, regard the Champagne a by the too 
T 


generous gooseberry as coming from an ‘unusual 
source,” for, alas! the transition from the goose- 
berry bush to the Champagne bottle is only too 
natural.. Our Port wine, too, must for the same 


| reason be shut out, inasmuch as, although Oporto, 


as far as its wine-prodacing purposes are concerned, 
may be looked for in the map of London, still this 
does not constitute an ‘‘ unusual source,” as the fact 
is that most of our Port is made at home by a sloe, 
but by no means uncommon process. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 


here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications, Bg 


pe a eae 
JuLIANNA has been left the sum of two thousand pounds | 


by an aunt, and she has a great number of beaux, some 
of whom she likes very well, but there is no one in par- 


ticular that she fayours, She is now twenty-two years. 
of age, and she is afraid that if she does not marry 
now, she will run the risk of dying an old maid. What |. 
she wishes to know is, if it would be safe, as regards | 


ultimate domestic happiness, for her to marry a man 
concerning whom she did not feel any very. particular 
‘attachment, but merely liked as well as others? 
might be safe enough, but we should advise our corres- 
pondent to wait a little. She may see the one whom 
she really would prefer above all others, and it will be 


a pity if our correspondent marries and then sees that’ 


-one. Atthe age of twenty-two, and with a snug little 
fortune of two thousand pounds, there is not much dan- 
ger of dying an old maid. Surely three or four years 
might be let elapse to see if love should not really 
knock at the heart of Julianna. 

A Srrancrr.—The St. Katharine’s Docks occupy a space 
of twenty-three acres, eleven of which are water. 

A. A—The statue in Leicester Square, is of George the 
Pirst. We have before had occasion to answer this ques- 
tion. It is the simple truth that our MisomLuany stands 
prominently first in the literary world. Capital, indus- 
try, and talent, will do something. 

Frora A. fully intends to get married, but she has no idea 


of Love in a cottage, not she; and as she has nomoney | 
herself, she thinks it all the more essential that the | 


fortunate individual whom she fayours with her hand, 
should possess plenty. — She has made up her mind 
“not to part with her liberty ” under six hundred pounds 
a-year, at the least; and if the Editor knows any gen- 
 tleman with that income, and no incumbrance, Flora 
' might be induced to entertain his addresses. She con- 
- ’ siders herselt well worth the money, and, therefore, there 
need be no cavil upon the subject, and she desires an 
immediate answer.—Flora shall have our immediate 
“ansyer. We don’t know any one that we have sutlicient 
“spite against to recommend them to the fate of being 
hampered with so much pride, vanity, and mercenary 
feeling as Flora A. evidently possesses. 
| Pour LA Riru.—We beg to decline defining wit “in a 
/ short sentence.’ We should like to see a very pithy 
 definitioa of so discursive a subject. Sydney Smith, 
| about as capable a man.as any, says of puns specially : 
| “The wit of language is so miserably inferior to the 
wit. of ideas, that it is very deservedly driven out of 
good company. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its 
appearance, which seems for a moment to redeem its 
species; but we must not be deceived by them: it 
is a radically bad race of wit. By unremitting per- 
secution, it has been at last got under, and driven 
into cloisters,—from whence it must never again 
be suffered to emerge into the light of the world, One 


‘eonditions and | 


copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may | 


thers 2—It | 


invaluable blessing produced by the banishment of 
punning, is an immediate reduction of the number of 
wits. Itis a wit of so low an order, and in which some 
sort of progress is so easily made, that the number of those 
endowed with the gift of wit would be nearly equal to 
those endowed with the gift of speech. The condition 
of putting together ideas in order to be witty operates 
much in the same salutary manner as the condition of 
finding rhymes in poetry ;—it reduces the number of 
performers to those who have vigour enough to overcome 
incipient difficulties, and makes a sort of provision 
that that which need not be done at all, should be done 
well whenever it is done.” Pi 


J ae requests our insertion of the following “Little Love 
ong's” 
“ Alice Bailey she is fair, 
She is young and she is gay; 
Breath as sweet as mountain air, 
Scented by the flowers of May. 


Alice Bailey, she is good, 
Her heart is frank and warm; 

So kind and gentle, that she could 
Not do a breathing creature harm. 


Alice Bailey smiles on me, 

And her smiles are so divine; 
There’s a world of ecstasy 

In the three words ‘ She is mine.’” 


‘A ScoTcHMAN commences a very long letter by wondering 
why there is no public monument to Shakspere in 
* this country, and ends by proposing a national subserip- 
tion, one half of which is to go to the raising a statue 
to the memory of Shakspere, and the other half—oh, 
modest request !—to the raising a statue in Edinburgh to 
the memory of Robert Burns. We cannot but admire 
the cannie character of the proposal. No doubt our 
friend comes from far north, ‘indeed. It appears from 
Scotch papers that the house in Burns Street, Dumfries, 
in which the bard of “Tam o’ Shanter” and his wite, 
“bonnie Jean,” lived and died, is about to come into 
the market by way of public auction; and we hear 
Scottish lamentations, making over a step which may 
eventually sweep away so substantial and interesting a 
monument of “ Scotia’s pride.” We beg to point out to 
the gentlemen of Scotland that if they be very much 
in earnest the case is not without a remedy,—and to 
remind them, as the editor of the “ Dumfries Courier” 
has done before us, that there is a precedent at Stratford- 
on-Avon which may put them in the right way. We 
presume the sum demanded for any house in which the 
fortunes of Robert Burns were lodged is notso large 
but that Scotland may pay it if she be seriously in want 
of a shrine for her national Muse. ‘Two years ago,” 
says the paper mentioned, ‘we were led to understand 
that,certain gentlemen in Dumfries contemplated paying 
the same compliment [alluding to the purchase of 
Shakspere’s house] to the home in which the bard and 
his exemplary spouse closed their eyes in’ death; and 
if the admirers of posthumous renown wide as the world 
itself are still bent on the performance of an endearing 
duty, now or never, we beg to say emphatically, is the 
time for action.”—Scotland rarely indulges in the senti- 
mental when it is expensive, and perhaps the present is 
as good an opportunity as she is likely to have for some 
time of showing that she can be as weak on océasions as 
her neighbours. — : ‘ 
Tue Duxe.—We are very glad our former advice has 
| been taken in good part.. We know that itis rather an 
-ungracious thing to step between a man and his affec- 
tions, but again we say—wait, wait. Of course we may 
be wrong, and we have not the. opportunities that you 
yourself have of arriving at a just opinion; but from 
the evidence before us, we are of opinion that you would 
bitterly repent a marriage inthe quarter you mention. 
Recollect that you want, as all most want in a wife, a 
faithful, endearing companion. On your own showing 
she has no capabilities to play that part. Do not allow 
your imagination and your admiration for a fine animal 
to dazzle your judgment. 
R. Sanpys.—The verses are rather 
read them again. | 
Snip.—We really thought that the foolish prejudices 
againt tailors had long since faded away before the in- 
telligence of the age. At all events, if in our corres- 
pondent’s neighbourhood they have not done so, he can 
surely afford to laugh at them and to treat them with 
contempt. Saint Andrew is the patron saint of the 
tailors and sempstresses, The tailors have preduced 
some eminent men, notwithstanding the silly jokes 
against them, that it requires “nine tailors to make a 
man,” and that they “live upon cabbage.” Stow and 
Speed, the celebrated antiquaries, were both tailors; 
and records might be produced of many other learned 
men, who have not only clothed the bodies, but fur- 
nished the minds of their customers with “ food conve- 
nient forthem.’ We shall mention two learned tailors, 
whose names would do honour to any profession. Robert 
Hill, a native of Tring, in Hertfordshire, who died in 
1777, taught himself Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and 
was the author of “ Remarks on Berkeley’s Essay on 
Spirit,’ “The Character of a Jew,” and “ Criticisms 
on Job.” Henry Wild, professor of the Oriental Lan- 
‘guages in the City of Norwich about the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, was bound apprentice 
to a tailor, with whom he served seven years, and after- 
wards worked as a journeyman for the same period, 
During this time he taught himself Hebrew, and by 
dint of continual application, and almost unparalleled 
industry, he added the knowledge of all, or the much 
greater part, ot the Oriental languages to that of the 
Hebrew. 
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in any modern mechanical work ample particulars res- 

ecting the scientific construction of small suspension 

ridges, which, for the purpose you require them, will 
be the most elegant, we think, and the most durable. 
Tt will be well for you to peruse the following from the 
correspondent of the “Daily News” in Paris, upon 
the subject :—“ I regret to say that another misfortune, 
similar to that which occurred some time since at 
Angers, though to 2 much more limited extent, has 
just occurred near a town called Fumel (Lot-et-Garonne). 
A suspension bridge over the river Lot broke down— 
first in the centre and then at the chains—as four men 
were in the act of repairing a part of it. At the same 
moment, two boats heavily laden were passing under it, 
one of which was swamped and two men in it drowned. 
The other boat escaped by almost a hair’s breadth, but 
one of the. men, when in the act of rowing, had both 
his arms crushed by a fragment of cast iron. Twomen 
were also crossing the bridge at the same time, and both 
were immersed in the water. One was drowned and 
the other so severely injured by the fall as to leave no 
hope of his recovery. Itis stated that most of the sus- 
pension bridges in France, with the exception of those 
very recently constructed, are in a similarly dangerous 
condition, and if attention be not immediately directed 
to them, we may expect to hear of many disasters simi- 
lar to those of Angers and Fumel.” 

A Canrasn.—We do not feel inclined to continue a con- 
troversy concerning the half-lunatic writings, or rather 
ravings of Carlyle. The following is from the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” and is, we think, very just:—“If Mr. 
Carlyle feels that his vocation is political—if the true 
spirit of the prophet is stirring within him—he ought 
to endeavour in the first place to think clearly, and in 
the second, to amend hisstyle. Atpresent his thoughts 
are anything but clear. The primary duty of an author 
is to haye a distinct understanding of the matter which 
he proposes to enunciate, for unless he can arrive at 
that, his works must necessarily be mystical and unde- 

fined, If men are to be taught at all, let the teaching 
be simple,.and level to the common capacity; and let 
the teacher be thoroughly conversant with the whole 
particulars of the lesson, We have a strong suspicion 
that Cassandra must have been a prophetess reared in 
the same school as Mr. Carlyle. Her predictions seem 
to have been shrouded in such thorough mysticism 
that no.one gave her eredit for inspiration; and, in con- 
sequence, the warhings which might have saved Troy, 
were spoken to the empty winds. Here, perhaps, we 
ought to guard ourselves against a similar charge of 
indistinctness. We by no means intend to certify that 
Mr. Catlyle is a prophet, or that there is any peculiar 
Revelation in these latter-day Pamphlets, which can 
ayert the fall of Britain, should that sad catastrophe 
be foredoomed. We simply wish to express our regret, 
that Mr. Carlyle, who may lay claim to the possession | 
of some natural genius and ability, will not allow us_ 
the privilege of understanding the true nature of his 
thoughts, and, therefore, exposes himself to a suspicion | 


that the indistinctness lies quite as much in the original |‘ 


conception of the ideas, as in the language by means 
_ of which they are conveyed.” cues naam saats 

A Susscrisrr (Norwich).—Some few Numbers beyond 
what are published will complete the Tale. It is out of 
the author's hands. 

A. B. C. (Coldstream),— We knew of a cure being effected 
by keeping a linen bandage over the toe, and constantly 
damping it with cold water. It is worth the trial. _ 

A Houszwirr.—Soyer gives the following recipe for 


Fresh Fruit-water :—Fresh fruits when in season, are | 


very preferable to syrups, which are but seldom well- 
made, except at some of the finest confectioners or 


Italian warehouses: Pick a pottle of fresh strawberries |’ 


or raspberries, whichever you may ‘require, rub them 
through a sieve into a basin, which mix well with half- 
a-pint of syrup, the juice of a lemon, and a quart of 
spring water; pass it through a fine hair-sieve and put 
it by ina jug tor use; both the syrup and water may 
either be increased or diminished according to taste, 
Red or white currant waters are made precisely the 
same, only omitting the lemon, the currants themselves 
being sufficiently sharp. 5 

A Lavy.—We cannot give you an opinion regarding the 
applicability or not of vegetable diet to your constitu- 
tion. With regard to your more easily answered and 
special inquiry, we may say—Parsley (apium petrese- 
linwm) is a very useful garnish to most cold meats. It 
should be sown in the spring, and will appear above 
ground in about six weeks’ time. 
for preserving sheep from the rot, and for purifying the 
breath from the smell of onions and garlic: In some 
sauces it is an agreeable ingredient, and it has been: 
extolled as a remedy for almost all disorders. 
was in great repute in the time of Homer, since he 
adorns with it and the violet the precincts of Calypso’s 


arbour in his beautiful description, Odyss. Book V, v. | A | SuFFERER.—By all means consult a medical man 


73— 
“In verdant meads, and thriving all around, 
Sweet violets and parsley deck the ground.” 


The elegant indented leaves of this vegetable adorned, 
in ancient architecture, the Corinthian capital as well 
as those of the Acanthus; and we are told that the 
Carthaginians, having found it in the delightful vales 


of Sardinia, brought it to the Phocean gardens of ‘the | 


Marseillois. If, after having bruised some sprigs of 
parsley in your hands, you attempt to rinse your 
glasses, they will generally snap and suddenly break it 
is said, but for such a fact we do not ourselves vouch, as 
we have not tried the experiment. 

Exoise is the victim of her own procrastinating spivit; 
she never can be in time, she is sorry to say; and do 
what she will, she cannot break herself of the indolence 


aot oe 


It is in great reqnest | A Mucuanic.—We have 


It | Q.—Yes; the late lamented Sir Robert Peel did purchase | 


of her habits. Can the Editor suggest any mode of 
cure ?—Determination will do wonders. It seems to us 
that a person has only to resolve to ‘be punctual, and the 
thing is done. The following upon the subject, is by 
Charles Mackay—Read it :— 


PROCRASTINATIONS, 


If Fortune with a smiling tace 

Strew roses on our way, 

When shall we stoop to pick them up? 

To-day, my love, to-day. 

But should she frown with face of care, 

And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve, if grieve we must? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


It those who've wrong’d us own their faults, 
And kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen and forgive? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if stern Justice urge rebuke, / 
And warmth from Memory borrow, 
When shall we chide—if chide we dare? 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow. — 


If those to whom we owe a debt 

Are armed unless we pay, 

When shall we struggle to be just ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if our debtor fail our hope 

And plead his ruin thorough, 

When shall we weigh his breach of faith ? 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If Love, estranged, should once again 
Her genial smile display, 
When shall we kiss her proffered lips ? 
; _ To-day, my love, to-day. 
But, if she would indulge regret, - 
Or dwell with bygone sorrow, oe BALES: 
When shall we weep—if weep we must? .’ 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


For virtuous acts and harmless joys AKG 
The minutes will not stay ; ; 
We've always time to welcome them, 
i To-day, my love, to-day. | 
But care, resentment, angry words, 
And unavailing sorrow, j 
Come far too soon, if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow... 2 
A Wovnp-sr Scnuotar.—There is a large work named 
“Bell's Pantheon” which will give you the information 
you require, You will find it in the library of the British j 
Museum. It is rather expensive to purchase. 
-ADELAIDE.— Yes: we are much obliged.. ae AeMeRee ie | 
‘Tur HipropoTtamus.—Declined with thanks. There are, | 
however, some good points in the verses, but marred, in - 


_. the writing. 


to suit us, : 
_Lapy READER.—Many thanks. 
of the subject. , 
Racwaxry (Kidderminster) is nineteen years of age, and 
‘is afraid she has been very imprudent in contracting a 
marriage with a young man who states himself to be a 
commercial trayelle ‘but of whom, except so far as he 
chooses to give an account of himself, she knows nothing. 
The marriage was perfectly clandestine, and none of 
Rachael's friends have the least idea that such an affair 
has taken place. The husband ‘stated’ that -he had a 
rich uicle’in London, who, although averse to his. 
marriage, yet would, if he found sich a step had been | 
- irrevocably taken, assist him largely; and after about a— 
fortnight’s stay in Kidderminster, during which Rachael 
- used to meet him at the house of a female acquaintance 
of hers, he left for London to see his uncley That is 
“now two months since, and she has heard nothing of 


him. She would be very much obliged if the Editor, 


would advise her what to do under such fearfully anxious | 
circumstances.— We fear that you have been very preci- 
pitate and imprudent. Sooner or later you must consult. 
with your friends, and we recommend that you do so at | 
once, as they will be best able to aid you effectually. 
We should be sorry to add in any way to the distress 
of mind that you must feel; but we are very much afraid 
you are sadly deceived, F cckea ARs oe 


before had occasion to answer 
the query regarding Hampton Court. There is free | 
admission to the Show-rooms of the Palace, but you | 
must pay for a sight of the famous vine and the maze. | 

Walpole’s inkstand at the Strawberry Hill sale. = | 
Lives To My InFAN’.— Declined with thanks. ges 

directly. How could you suppose that we ‘were in a— 

condition through the pages ot 
"you medical advice? 


A Master MrcHanic.—The process is protected by al 


‘patent: | You may see the specification any day between 
the hours of ten and four, at the Enrolment Office in 
Chancery Lane, upon payment of a fee of one shilling. |, 
If, however, by chance, it should not be there, you will 
find it at what is named the Petty Bag Office, to which | 
any person in the neighbourhood will direct you. 


A Youne Auruor.—It is quite impossible that we can 
“put you in the way of getting a living by your pen,” 
and we would seriously advise you, knowing the chances 
and the perils that beset authorship, to try some other 
mode of subsistence. It is a trighful up-hill fight before 
Youcay get sufficiently recognised as a hack writer to 
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| + chance. 


, other day in the House, with 1 


|" about fifteen acres, be the same more or less, 


our MISCELLANY to give | 


look for a living at it; and as regards dramatic writing, 
for which you seem to have a particular bias, we beg to 
tell you that nothing but interest ever gets a play acted. 
Listen to what Leigh Tunt, in his recent memoirs, says 
upon that subject:—“ Plays are delightful things to 
write, and tempting things in the contemplation of their 
profits. They seem to combine the agreeable and the 
advantageous beyond any other mode of recruiting an 
author’s finances. ‘Little knows he of Calista.’ No 
man, I believe, at least in England, ever delivered him- 
self from difficulties by writing plays. He may live 
by the stage as actor, or as manager, or as author of all 
work; that is to say, as one who writes entirely for the 
actors, and who takes every advantage of times and 
seasons, and the inventions of other men. But if his 
heroes are real heroes, and not Jones; or real heroines, 
and not Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Thompson; in other words, 
if he thinks only of nature while he draws them, and 
not of the wishes and self-loves of the reigning per- 
formers, the latter will have nothing to say to him. He 
must either concoct his plays under their direction, and 
for.their sole personal display (for in other respects the 
advice of the actor is desirable), or he must wait for the 
appearance of some manager who is at once literary and 
independent, and no actor himself; and that is a thing 
which does not occur-perhaps twice in a century, + * * 
I have written four dramatic pieces of which the public 
know nothing; one, a blank verse play in five acts; 
another, also blank verse, in three acts; the third, a 
mixed piece of verse and prose, in two acts; and the 
fourth, a farce or petty comedy, also in two acts. In 
one of these pieces, Mrs. Kean has'taken voluntary and 
repeated interest: of another, she has spoken in the 
highest terms; another has been nearly two years in 
the hands of an applauding manager. Taking the 
pieces altogether, Oo nae nine years attempting in 
vain to get them acted.” A ae 
A Fornicner.—Certainly, you will find no more difficulty 
in seeing the Tower of London than an Englishman 
does, All that the public usually see, will be shown to 
you without reserve, 
A RrAprr.— Nonsense, 
upon the subject: you 
wise. i 


our mind quite easy 
Ses sion to feel other- 


CoMBLE ReQuest._We will 

the author, and let you knoy 

undoubtedly origina’ , and. c¢ 
pes ee 


trade. vai 


market than a broker's shop. | 


| A Lavy Reaver would be glad to know what we consider 


to be a sufficient sum to serve the comforts of life to a 
. girl when she gets married, as she has five daughters, 


~ and she is’ determined that while she lives, they shall 


"ry, unless the men can keep respectable homes 
em. A Lady Reader has seen so much of the 
‘marrying for loye, that‘she is quite disgusted 
-We. really cannot take upon ourselves to say 
our correspondent’s notions of respectability may 
to be. Some people would think a couple or 
- three hundred pounds a-year. a snug thing; but within 

sour own recollection there was a man who committed 
' suicide because he. was reduced to nine hundred pounds 

per annum. Do the five young ladies coincide with 
your prudential notions regarding matrimony? If they 
do not, you will find out some odd day, that Love laughs 
at locksmiths, and they: will marry in spite of you.: To 

our fancy, now, we think a clear five hundred pounds a 

year, ang nothing to do, but to spend it, is a very nice 
. gentlemanly and ladylike sum. TET ; 
A Prvrsrrian.—Westminster Hall is square, by two 

hundred and ninety feet cach way. We can hardly 
,* think Aes there is any)real intention of meddling with 
its roof... 24.) f : j 


at i 


>< 


2 AV CAE ae, OH ROE Nicer eee eee | 
Srarus.—We cannot take upon ourselves to reply to your 


communication, as by doiig so, we should be violating 
a private confidence.. If we had the leaye of the person 
concerned, we should see no objection.  -°  — . 


-M..P..—We have no, space for your long letter regarding 


oe 


“the site of the proposed rt Exhibition of 1851, but 


we think Battersea lds good place. The funniest 


= 
% wrachesh Setares econ 


1 Mayor of Dublin, who, the 
the characteristic modesty 


7 ae ae 


of his nation, spoke as follows :—“ Mr, Reynolds would 
offer a suggestion by which the commissioners might 


| > get out of the difficulty in which they were placed. In 


_’ thecity which he represented, the Queen possessed a park 
. called the Phoenix Park—the largest and most beauti- 
"fal in Europe. - 


There was a circle in the park wherein 
_ the valour of Ireland used to be displayed when duel- 
- jing was in fashion. The circle was said to contain 
but by 


© aetual pa oparement it was about sixty acres. In the 
name of his fellow-citizens he begged to offer the Royal 
ommissioners, nobles and: commoners, the Phoenix- 


nm acres, be the | 
0 ue he great exhibi- 

be applied to some of the 

nstituents would not, like 

‘ e, exclaim ‘Woodman, spare 

that tree.’ The geog sal position of Dublin recom- 
mended it as the locality for the exhibition, It was in 
the immediate vicinity of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
and Galway was the next parish to the United States.” 

A. C. C.—Declined with thanks, 


same more or less, for 
tion. 


the gallant colonel 
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- COUSIN CECIL; 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 
A DOMESTIC ROMANCE 
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ns CHAPTER XVII. 
SHOWS HOW THE HOUSEBREAKERS PROCEEDED AT 
5 _ LARCHINS, . ‘ 


SCO Twit Bere oe RL Uke (GR Aas 5, 

We left Migsley and the deserter proceeding in 
silence towards the house at Larchins, and we 
must so leave them, while we pay a little atten- 
tion to the proceedings of Cousin Cecil and Vicar 
Anson, who, it will be recollectwl, were en route 
to get married at a somewhat early hour on that 
eventful. -evemiDgs hie wii ot gj i 

That the ceremony was duly performed we may 
conclude, from the very satisfied’ look of the lady 
and gentleman, as they returned through the little 
soft rain that was faliing at the time. Cousin Cecil, 
we ont think y better Reabrei by that familiar 
appellation, than to bestow upon. her her new 
title of Mrs, Anson—was Fg ok ain ab- 
stracted; but still it was quite evident that she 
considered she had all but accomplished the prin- 
cipal objects ofher ambition. === tS” 

Fortune and a husband! Those were the two 
goods that she might have prayed for the Gods to 
send her, and she now had both to all appearance. 
We say, to all appearance, for who knows but that 
the husband may be as fleeting a possession as 
the fortune ? : 


The little green-house was reached without any 


would have been to have had the means of looking 


as I tell you, I do not intend to reside here, 


-as a Town house to be had.” 


notiee from any one, and the secret staircase being | 
duly aseended, the Vicar and his wire—bow odd 
that sounded to him!—were at home. 

- Wow dark it was in the Strangers’ Room and in 
the corridor beyond it! and how pleased the Vicar 


about him at Ais house!—for already he began to 
feel as. if the boards he trod on belonged to him. 
_ * Now we are at home,” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Cousin Cecil, ‘I am resolved that 
this shall be my home as far as property goes; but, 


permanently, by any means.” 

“ And yet it is a fine old place.” 

“Tt is; but you don’t suppose that I have shut 
myself up here from all society for so Jong, not to 
take the first opportunity I ean of altering such a 
state of things ? I do not mean to say but that in the 
summer months I may tolerate Larchins ; but in the 
winter I shall not forget that there is such a thing | 


“Where,” said the Vicar, “you will shine as 
the star of——”  , . : 
“ Silence !” 
On" 
“Have I not told you repeatedly that I want 
none of your stupid, fulsome adulation? I 
know what I am, and what Iam not, better than 
you can tell me. And now, once for all, Anson, let us 
understand each other. Every Juxury that my 
fortune can command, you shall share in; but I will 
have no interference with my arrangements.” 
~_ * As’ you please; I shall not attempt anything 
that the law will not give me leave to perform.” 
“The Jaw !” 
“Yes, the law. Ha, ha! 


Are you alarmed, 
love ? but I am only joking. 


It is a mere jest, 


565. 


after all, for you know well that the deed you hava 
effectually protects your property.” 

“ Yes, the deed!. The deed !” Hi 

‘“A capital deed, settling everything on your- 
self, you know, so that Lam only a Jodger in the 
house.” : 

“Yes, I have it. 
strange words as 
uttered ?” 

‘¢ Nothing further,” replied Anson in a voice of 
gaiety, “ but that I fully understand my position. 
Jam not, by my marriage with you, the master of 
Larchins, but I am the mistress’s husband. I 
know that whatever of the fortune that the law 
will soon place in your possession I have, will be 
through your grace and bounty; and it is an 
agreement that I do not repine at.” 

é “Tt will be more profitable not to repine,” said 
ecil. 

“ That I feel fully ; so now let us have no more 
words about such a topic, but tell me if you have 
already made up your mind to allow the Danvers’ 
to retain possession here, until a complicated law- 
suit is perhaps settled ?” D 

“ T did, consequent upon your advice, think of 
doing so, asit would look better in the country, 
which was your argument; bat if the law-suit 
should be very protracted, I feel that it would be 
anything but pleasant for me and for you to remain 
in the same house with them.” t 

‘And it won’t do to give it up.” 

“ Certainly not. Iwill not leave the field in pos- 
session of the enemy, hardly ; but that must be all 
thought of when we see Greene again, who is better 
able to decide upon such an affair than either of us. 
And now I think, as I thought before, that you had 
better leave Larchins for a few days, for that the 


What do you mean by suck 
those that you have just 
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ants and that Lionel know you Nave been 
ib the place, and that you-havesome.seeret mode 
of ‘being so, is evident, and something may be 
attempted which you would find very malapropos, 
indeed.” 

« Nota doubt of it. Knowing that the ceremony 
which was to unite our. interests has taken. place, 
cannot better support the pangs of absence from one 
whom I regard. as 2 

‘+ Silence !” 

‘‘ Indeed, I did not intend to pay a compliment to 
you But I will be off at once to my own house. 
Good-night.” 

“* Good-night.” 

\nd so this affectionate pair parted for the night. 

‘he Vicar slowly descended the little staircase 


from the Strangers’ Room, and he felt his way very 
cautiously as he went, for the night had turned most 
intensely dark, and Cousin Cecil listened to his foot- 


is he went. After she wasassured that he had 
.ched the greenhouse, she fastened the panel in 
> wall, and then, in the dark, she sat down in the 
rangers’ Room. For the space of about five minutes, 
sin Cecil did not speak. During that time, 
h, she was busy in thought, but not so ab- 
stracted but that she heard the rain dashing against 
the window, and now and then started, as the boughs 
of a young tree that grew rather elose at hand were 
dashed against it by a sudden gust of wind with a 
crashing blow. 

‘+ Well,” she said, ‘‘thatis done. I have run that 
risk. Ihave married that man whom I despise, and 
I have married him because he is the kind of man I 
can despise. Why, he would swear to anything.” 

Cousin Cecil could not haye summed up the 
character of the Vicar in fewer words than that. 
She did, from her heart, believe that he would swear 
to anything. 

After a pause she spoke again. 

‘* Hlow strange his manner was when he spoke of 
doing what the law would permit him. Did he 
mean anything by that, or was it but an idle word 
or two that was not the product of deep thought ? 
And yet, what care 1? The bold and violent spirit 
and that is mine—will trample upon the crafty 
end the conniving spirit—and that is his. Besides, 


he cannot gainsay the deed by which he ‘leayes me. 


still absolute mistress of all that is now, and that 
may be my own. 
What have I to fear from him ?” 
Cousin Cecil. shuddered. 
Despite all the arguments she could use to assure 
herself that there was nothing to fear, a strange 
sensation of dread was beginning to creep over her 
that she could not defeat, although she battled with 
it. At one time she accused herself of being afraid 


of the darkness of that room ; and then she thought 4}. 


that perhaps the stormy character of the weather 
without affected her nerves a little. But such was 
not, the ease; and at last she was compelled to 
plunge, as it were, into the regions of superstition, 
and to ask herself if there were such things as pre- 
sentiments of misfortune. 

Tiow the wind whistled now past the window ! 

‘« This is strange,” said Cousin Cecil, as she rose 
—‘ very strange. I never felt such an accession of 
m as this. My heart palpitates, and I am 
ngely fevered. 1 will to my own chamber. 
The presence of a light may do something to calm 
me down, Besides, the storm lies all on this side of 
the house. I shall not see it from my own chamber, 
or-hear it.” 

With a stealthy step, she crossed the corridor, and 

then a light suddenly flashed in her eyes, and she 
had only just time to enter her own room, and close 
doer, when she heard the sound of footsteps. 
istened intently, and heard Lionel’s voice. He 
peaking to his’ sister. 
‘‘ Go, dear,” he said. ‘‘ Let me beg of you to go 
to bed, now. Sir William and I will not sit up any 
longer waiting for the lawyer—TI assure you we will 
not.” 

“‘ Good-night, dear Lionel.” 

“ Good-night, and pleasant dreams. 
you!” 

“* And you, Lionel.” 

All was stillin a few moments, and Cousin Cecil 
drew a long breath, as she said, with a shudder— 

“ Are they happier than I? Can they, with the 
consciousness of the fact that their inheritance may 
be dragged from them, and themselves thrust like 
s into the world, sleep more calmly than I 
Have I, up to this point, quite mistaken the 
Lto happiness? Oh, God!” 

Ibqwas not very. often that Cousin Cecil,:in such 
ittered that sacred name. We will leave 


ona { 
ew vy > MA 


th 


God bless 


That is conclusively settled. | 


“service W t ni The 
faithful old servant had sat up in a small room that 


} 


her with it upon her lips, and just state the exact | 


condition -of affairs. at Larchins on that night, as 
regarded its other inhabitants. ‘ 

it will be recollected that Sir William Watson 
had some hours before left his charge at Larchins 
to go to his own house and send. a messenger to 
London for his man of business. It had not taken 
the old Baronet Jong to do that, and he had quickly 
returned to Larchins, where he was more pleased 
to be than in the loneliness of his own house. The 
love that he had for the children of his old friend 


was almost as great as though they had been his» 


own ; and, indeed, it is difficult to conceive that he 
could have had a ‘greater affection for a daughter 
than he had for Minna. ~e 


It was a great thing that the orphans, in that 


time of distress, and grief, and danger, had such a 
friend as Sir William Watson. The old man then 
had come instantly to Larchins; and with the full 
expectation that the attorney, whom he had sent. 
for to London, and whom he had declared to be not 
half such a rogue as Greene, and quite as clever, 
would soon be at Larehins, he and Lionel had sat 
up beyond their usual hour, chatting and waiting 
for him. 

The events of the previous night had induced in 


Minna akind of timidity that made her rather wish 


to sit listening to Sit William Watson and hy 

brother, as they called up reminiscences of the past, 
or pictured the probabilities of the future, than to 
retire to the solitude of her own ch 
hence was it that she, too, in Larchins y i, 
much later that she was in the habit of being. 


iS 


They none of them, though, suspected that the | 


night that was coming, or, rather, that was slowly 
creeping on, to mingle itself with the records of the 
past, was to be so busy and so important a one to | 


all at the old house as it really became. 
Sir William and Lionel parted for the night very 
shortly after the latter had seen Minna in safety to 
her chamber door ; but the young man did not feel 
inclined to rest, and he sat in solitary meditation in 
his chamber for more than an hour. ’ 
One other person in Larchins was up late as 


Ry 


well 


* 


as those we have mentioned, and that was Solomon, 


who could 


z not think of retiring to rest until Lionel 
id, 1 COME gee AA 


gh he had been told that n¢ 
uld be required of him that night 


ther 


“T do; and—and you are armed, ‘are you, master 

Migsley, in case of necessity?” . ey 

“Yes, but I don’t want to do a mischief to any- 

igoty at Larchins, A tell you, so I’d rather run than 
Pit. capes 

‘‘So would I, any-day, except so far as firing a 
pistol is concerned, because you can do that and 
run afterwards.” | fe BD 

“‘ Upon my word,” said Migsley, “your valour 
is something quite out of the common way. I~ 
must say I don’t wonder at your leaving the 
army.” 

The deserter made no reply to this taunt. He 
felt in his own heart that he was a coward, and he 
felt that Migsley knew it ; so, perhaps, he considered 
that it would be quite useless to contend the point 
with hin. 

The soft damp ground returned no sound from 


| their footsteps, and they soon reached the iron 


hurdle fence that divided a little park of some few 
acres from the meadow. After crossing that park, 
they came upon a flower garden, and by pursuing 
one of its pretty winding paths, they reached the 
back of the house. 

Larchins was built in a style that did not sacri- 
fice any one side of it to the other, but still there 
was a principal entrance, and, therefore, there was 

front to the house, so that on the opposite side 
to that entrance, although there was much ornament 


in to | and elaboration of design at that part of the man- 
amber; and | 
was up so 


_effecting an entrance 
ipal bed-chambers looked 
slept in a wing that 

the premises 


r ern aspect, and 


oor was occu~ 
ing no less than 


adjoined the hall, and from which, by leaving the | M 


door a little way open, he could easily hear when | 


Lionel retired for the night, and: likewise if any- 
thing was wanted in the way of attendance from 
him while his young master remained up. 


Alas! with all the wish in the world to be wide 


awake and attentive, sleep would haye its way with 
Solomon ; and leaning back in the old easy chair, in 
the recesses of which he stationed himself, he 


dropt into a deep slumber before Lionel went to his. 


room. 


Such was the state of affairs at Larchins at the 
time that Migsley and the young soldier emerged 
from the grayel-pit, for the purpose of proceeding 
to the house upon their burglarious expedition. — 

To them there couldnot be, toallappearance, anight 
more peculiarly adapted for their operations: they, 
of course, not knowing that the inhabitants of the 
house had been up so much later than was usual 
with them. 

‘Now, my lad,” said Migsley, as, after creep- 
ing through a hedge, he and the deserter were fairly 
within the grounds of Larchins. ‘‘ You will quite 
understand what you are todo. I know how to go 
the quickest way to work about cracking the crib, 
and you must carry the bag that it has taken me 


some trouble to get hold of. There it is, and into 


it you will place whatever I hand to you in the 


house; and when we leave, mind, the quarry is the | 
pee of meeting. . Recollect, that if there should 


e@ any alarm, you get away with whatever swag 
you may have, and make for the old pit. Don’t 
look after me. I can shift for myself.” ahh 

“* Very well; but I almost doubt if I shall be 
able to find my way down into the old pit again.” 

“ Oh, yes, you can; and if the worst comes to 
the worst, you know you can easily roll down. I 
warrant you will goon get to the bottom.” 

‘Thank you; but that is a mode of proceeding I 
would rather not try. It won’t suit me exactly.” 

“Very good. You will do all right. Now, 
mind, I don’t look forward to our being separated at 
all. 
queer, which I don’t expect; but still it’s as well 
to ef prepared for the worst; so you understand 
me ?’ 


That can only happen if things go on a little 


‘‘ Ts all right ?” whispered the deserter. 

“Yes. Why shouldn’t it be 2” 

“ Oh, no how ;, only—only—” 

‘¢ What are you afraid of now?” . | 

‘‘T hear a very strange noise.” = 6 BI 

‘‘ Well, I suppose you will let me open the shut- 

ters, won’t you?” is He Ki 
“Oh, it’s you, is it 2% . 

“To be sure itis. Dye gota delicate little machine 
here that will go through the wood-work in a few 
minutes, and then I shail find out what sort of 
fastening they have to the shutters. I suppose its 
a bar and a spring, though ; so it will be managed in 
the oldwaysleu contains Aeon ave viv ; 

‘‘ What's the old way?” =. ‘ 

“Oh, it’s no use, nor is there time now, to ex- 
plain all that to you.” Bis take 
' Crack! went something at this moment, and a 
shower of broken glass fell upon the head of the 


+ 
& Re oY 


deserter. = iad 
* “ Botheration!” said Migsley. waft 
~ Shall we run?” ; BB init digg at 
“Run? No—to be sure nof. If ever I heard 
such a fellow as you, may I be shot! Why, what 
is there to run for? I broke a square of glass, 
that’s all. Iadmit it was a bungling job to do it 
se; but I’m out of practice, I find. Let’s listen for 
a minute or tyro.) Meee meee ere teeth 

They both now remained 
Migsley, with his ear ee close to the window, 
felt certain that if there iad been any movement 
in the house, he must have been aware of it. 
After about three minutes, he spoke again in the — 
same cautious whisper he had been using, — 

“The wind covers up all the noise that we can 
make,” he said, “and it’s a lucky thing that it 
does. It comes in such gusts now and then, that 
nobody can say that it’s not it that shakes a window, 
or anything else in the place. Comeon,” = 

“ On! Did you say on?’ 

= 


profoundly still, and 
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“Yes, I did; the window is 

~~“ But the shutters ?” 

“ Are open likewise. You don’t suppose that I 
don’t know my business, do you? Come on—it’s all 
right. Creep in after me, old fellow.” 

The deserter felt more terrors at the idea of 
creeping into the mansion at Larchins than, per- 
haps, he would have liked to let his more adventur- 
ous companion see, and in the darkness of the 
night, he certainly had an opportunity of concealing 
his fears, if he chose so to do, A few moments 
took them into the room; and then Migsley, in a 
low tone that could only just be heard by his com- 
panion, said— 

_“ The socks!” 

“¢ Yes—yes.” 

They both now sat upon the floor of the room 
into which they had so surreptitiously made their 
way, and pulled over their boots a pair of socks, 
each. As soon as that precautionary operation was 
completed, Migsley ignited a phosphorus match, 
and before the little fluttering flame expired, he 
lighted a.very diminutive lantern that he had with 
him, and which hadin one of its sides a powerful 
lens. ‘By the aid of that, he was able to cast a 
stream of light in any direction ‘he pleased. 

The deserter sat wpon the floor, having just com- 
pleted the operation of drawing on the worsted socks 
over his boots, and looked about him at the splen- 
dour of the room he was in with amazement, as 
it was dimly lighted’ up by Migsley’s lantern. The 
housebreaker made the beams. from the lens pass 
like a soft ray of morning light over the rich hang- 
ings and the gilded cornices—the glowing pictures 
andthe flashing mirrors; so that all. the taste and 
luxury of the fittings of that room flitted before 
the eyes of the deserter like a vision. 

“ This is fine,” he said. 

‘Hush 1? hee: Bo pliner SS BS GED 
In the admiration of the moment, he-had spoken 
much too loudly; but the sudden “ Hush!” of 
Migsley warned him of his error, and he rose to 

_his feet, awaiting the directions of his companion. 

There was nothing sufficiently portable in that 
apartment for the burglers*to take possession of, 
nor did Migsley at all expect that there would be. 
What he wanted was to discover where the plate 
was kept, as report said, that much of it was of solid 
gold, comprising a service that had been presented 
to the Colonel, That there must be some deposi- 
tory upon the ground floor in which such valuables 
were kept, he felt certain; and, with his. tact and 


open.” 


experience in stich matters, he did not despair of 
soon lighting upon it. a Cay 

Making a sign to the deserter to follow him, 
Migsley now stepped to the door of the rich apart- 
ment, and opening it with a sudden quickness that 
puta creaking hinge at defiance, he passed out into 
the space behind it, 

They now were in what is properly called the 
hall, that is to say, they were in the large open 
space upon the ground floor, from which ascended 
the grand stairease, and from which likewise opened 
all the doors leading to the library; breakfast- 
tp n, dining-room, and reception-rooms, upon that 

evel. ‘ 

It was somewhere thereabouts that Migsley looked 
for a plate closet; and as he stood in the centre of 


the hall, he slowly turned round, with the lantern 
in his hand, and let the ray of light from it fall in 
slow succession upon every object. 


idl : 


| you cheat !” 


“What are we to do?” whispered the deserter, 
aE 


in eviden mn. 
a griden at frepitaion 
_ The deserter crouched down close to Migsley, 
and waited m to indicate some action with the 
greatest anxiety. But Migsley seemed a little | 
puzzled what to be at. ‘There was no underground 
place in the house, and he saw no doors that did not 
seem as though they sig esnonded with rooms. 
Delay, however, wa 7 the most dangerous thing 
that to him could ensue; so he at once opened the 
first door he came to. It led to the dining-room, 
and one glance around that showed the house- 
breaker that there was an immense beaufet, made 
of Spanish mahogany, at one end of the room, in a 
recess that, if it were not intentionally made to fit, 
it did so wonderfully well. aie es Gat 1 be 
‘There it is,” said Migsley. 
‘¢ Where—where ?” 


_ “Wold your row, and go and stand at the door, 


with an stupid head out into the hall. You may 
do some good there, by listening ; but none here. 
If you hear anything, say ‘ Hist ;’ but mind you pull 
your head in before you say it, or you will give the 
alarm to the enemy instead of to me,” 


| shelves. 


at a a 
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“YY will~T will.” 

The deserter placed himself in the position that 
Migsley indicated, and then the housebreaker, taking 
from his pocket some exquisitely constructed skele- 
ton keys, made a rapid attempt at one of the locks 
of the beaufet.. It resisted him. Another key was 
tried, and it twisted round in his hand. Then 
another, and with a sharp click, the lock yielded. 

There were inner doors to the beaufet of fine 
maple wood; but they were only made fast/by a 
little slip hand-bolt, which Migsley released in a 
moment of its hold; and then, upon some shelves, 
he saw a quantity of silver plate, but no gold; and 
he had been taught to expect to find the: latter 
metal in sufficient abundance to amply repay the 
trouble of the enterprise. 

With an oath, he threw out some of the silver 
dishes on to the floor, and eagerly looked further into 
the beaufet. One gold cup met his rapacious gaze, 
and he pounced upon it, and placed it in his own 
pocket. It bulged out considerably, and he took 
it out again, and placed it upon the floor on its side. 
One crush with his foot flattened it completely, and 
then he replaced it in his pocket. 

“ Just as good for the melting pot,” he muttered, 
‘t and perhaps better.” 

At this moment, with acry of terror, the deserter 
staggered backinto theroom. Migsley had his hand 
upon his throat in a moment, and kneeling upon his 
chest, he muttered— 

‘‘Tdiot! By all that’s execrable, I'll smash the 
life out of you! Do you want to hang us both ?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DETAILS FURTHER THE NIGHT'S ADVENTURES AT 
LARCHINS. 


Mias~ny might rave or threaten as he pleased at 
his not over-valorous friend and companion in ini- 
quity; the deserter was thoroughly frightened, and 
nothing that he could say was at all likely to have 
the effect.of overcoming the paroxysm of terror that 
had. taken possession of him. ‘he impolicy, in 
their present situation, however, of uttering any ex- 
clamation was, after the first flash of his terror, 
sufticiently obvious to him; but, in a faint voice, 
he whispered to Migsley, halfchoked as he was-— 

“ A ghost! a ghost L” K 

“A what?” said Migsley, as he immediately closed 
the little impervious slide that shut in the light of 
his lantern, and only permitted a few weal pencils 
of illumination to shoot right up to the ceiling. 
‘A what?” p 

‘© A ghost !” . 

“ You idiot !—Ah !” 

Migsley cast his eyes towards the door of the 
room. It was open about the extent of a couple 
of inches, for after the deserter, in his fright, had 
drawn in his head, it had lazily elosed ; and through 
the erevice, now, to his dismay, Migsley saw a long. 
streak of light make its way, and after shining upon 
the gilt picture-frames of the room for a moment 
or two, gradually died away, until with a flash. it 
was lost. 

‘“« There—there ! 
‘ Didn’t I say it? 
me !” 


“ Won't I, if 


I told you,” said the deserter. 
Oh, murder! you will choke 


you speak again above your breath, 


“ Cheat?” ; 

‘Yes; you look like a man, but you ain’t one 
—ain't that cheating? Somebody is up and stirring 
in Larchins. . I don’t know who it is, but they 
shan’t baulk me of the swag.” 

“ Oh, no—no.” 

“T say they shan’t!” _ 

“ But I don’t mean that,” whispered the deserter, 
in a whisper that. was sufficiently low eyen to 
satisfy Migsley that'there was no danger of its 
being heard beyond his own ears. 
that—I mean that we had better go now, at once. 
You have got something.” 

“Yes; but I will have more. You have the bag 
—fill it with what you see before you on .those 
I will be back witli you soon.” 

‘ Don’t leave me. You dida’t see what it was.” 

“Hh? What was it?” 

“A fioure of a woman all in white, and carrying 
a candle. The eyes looked at me, but they didn’t 
see me. It was nothing alive that the eareh owns, 
I’m sure, that I saw.” 

“ Fool! it was your own imagination.” 

But the light 2” 

‘Ah! yes, the light! There ‘is something in 
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“T don’t mean | 


it. But if you won’t be left, come with me at 
once——”’ 

“Nos I dare not }” 

‘* Stay where you are, then 3 and hark you, boy— 
I won’t. desert you. I have brought you into this 
affair, and I tell you Lwillsee you out of it, if I live. 
Don't stir from this room. I will be soon with 
you again; but it’s impossible for me to go on, and 
know that somebody is going about the house. A 
woman, did you say ?” . 

Yes; all in white, and the eyes so——” 

“Bah !—you told me about the eyes——” 

Migsley moved towards the door of the dining- 
room; but the idea of being left alone, and in the 
dark, too, in that strange house, was maddening to 
the deserter, and he rushed after Migsley, and cling 
to him, saying— 

“No—no, Migsley, lIct’s give it up. Let’s be 
off at once. I will do with less than half.” 

“ Vands off, will you ?” 

He still clung to the stalwart housebreaker until 
a‘ blow struck him off, and then he fell to the 
floor, where he lay crouching down, and looking 
such oceans of fear and hatred, that if Migsley 
had only been able to cast a glance upon the face 
of his friend, he might well have thought that 
there was more. to fear from him than from the 
possibly aroused inhabitants of Larchins. 

But Migsley, although he heard the low grating 
snarl of anger from the deserter, had no time for 
either soothing or inflaming his passions further, 
and he left the room with a stealthy step. 

The door of the library was nearly opposite the 
door of the dining-room, and the first thing that 
Migsley saw was, shining from the slightly opened 
door of the former room, a similar stream of light 
to that which had made its way into the dining-room 
to give him assurance that something more tangible 
than the imagination of the deserter. was at work 
at Larchins, possibly to his peril. For a moment, 
then, the daring housebreaker thought that the 
advice of the deserter to leave the premises with 
the booty he already had might be good; but 
curiosity prompted him! to: endeavour to see who 
it was that, at such an hour, crept from the upper 
part of Larchins to the library. 

Perhaps the information of the soldier that it 
was a femmale form that he had seen had something 
to do with the determination of Migsley, inasmuch 
as the present peril of encountering a woman would 
not be so great as though it were Lionel, or any 
of the men-servants of the house. He crept along 
the hall, and then suddenly he shook in every Jimb, 
and a feeling of superstition took possession,of him. 
He paused, while the drops of fear stood upon his 
brow, and in a choking voice, he said— 

“God! it’s the eighteenth !” 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Migsley 
shook off some of this nightmare of the soul that had 
come over him; but he did succeed in getting suffi- 
ciently rid of it to enable him to persevere in his 
object of seeing who it was that was in the library. 
Much of the sterner feelings and passions, though, 
of the strong man were quenched and subdued by 
superstitious fear, and it was with a palpitating heart 
and unsteady nerves that he moved across the hall 
to the door of the library. 

He heard nothing from within the rocm, and yet 
the light—that could be no delusion—streamed 
through the little opening of the door. He applied 
his eyes to the opening, and saw plainly into the 
large and handsome apartment. 

A tall figure in white from head to foot, the back 
of which was towards him, stood by the centre table, 
and he heard a rustling of papers. 

. It was with asort of desperate impulse that neither 
at the time nor afterwards could have been accounted 
for, that Migsley pushed the door open sutificiently 
wide to allow himself ingress, and staggered into the 
room. ‘The mysterious figure in white spoke. 

“More papers—more papers!” it said. ‘The 
old man is dead. Once dead, and there’s an end. 
The papers—safe—safe—safe still—Hush !—so safe, 
and done without blood, too! Well, there is the 
fee—there is the fee !” 

A drawer of the table was open, and Cousin Cecil, 
suffering from that same strange disease that the ter- 
rors of an evil conscience had, no doubt, evoked, and. 
in one of the accesses of which Lionel and his friends 
had seen her, grasped at some papers, the rustle of 
which satisfied her sleeping judgment, and turned 
slowly from the table towards the terrified Migsley. 

The shriek that would haye come to the lips of 
the housebreaker wanted breath to fill it to a full 
volume of sound, and it died away in a hissing tone of 


| horror as he cried— 
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“Tis she! Oh, God! ‘tis she! Help!—help! os You are, but I thought——” , 
Mercy !” ‘That I was snugly enough under ground. Well, 


Te dropped to his knees upon the floor, and with 
his hands outstretched before him, he seemed to 
deprecate an advance of the figure towards him. 

Cousin Cecil had the light in her hand, and now, 
as though with a spasmodic movement, she jerked it 
to and fro, and her lips moved without a sound es- 
caping. Then she fell huddled up on the floor, and 
after another moment she uttered a faint cry, and 
panted as though some strange convulsion were at her 
heart. 

The candlestick had fallen from her hand, and the 
candle rolled out on to the carpet, but it was not 
extinguished. Migsley, with a strength of mind at 
the moment lent him by despair, sprang to his feet, 
and snatching at.the candle, he held it with his left 
hand, while with his right he shaded his eyes from 
its beams, and shed them all on to the face of Cousin 
Cecil, over whom he hung, shaking like one in an 
ague. ; 

“Do you live?” he said, or rather gasped with 
spasmodic jerks. It seemed as if each inspiration 
only sufficed, as it burst from his lips, again to 
enable him to utter one word. ‘‘Do you live, or 
is—this—some eheat—some dream—I—I ask you? 
Do you live? Speak, woman or fiend, I care not 
which or both—speak—to—to me! Speak! I say! 
Speak !” 

With her lips parted and bloodless, and her hands 
grasping at the floor for support, Cousin Cecil 
regarded him. 

* Dead—dead !” was all she could say. 

‘‘No—no!” said Migsley, and by a violent effort 
to overcome his fears and reluctanceto do so, he 
stretched out his hand, and clutched her by the 
shoulder. The tangibility of the form he grasped 
assured him at once that it was no inhabitant of 
another world that was before him, and with a 
strange burst of hideous hysterical laughter, he 
staggered back to a chair, erying— 

“Tis she—’tis she! Not dead! Ho, ho! not 
dead! ’Tisshe! My wife! God! wv is my wife, 
cod this as the eighteenth !” 

“Tilliams !” said Cousin Cecil. 

ves-—Williams. I am Williams. Well met— 
we'l met! Oh, but this is glorious! Iam parched 
and fevered. My blood is-on the gallop as though 
it were running fora plate at Newmarket. Why, 
Mrs. Williams, bow in the name of all that’s—No— 
no: whats the use of swearing? Not dead—not 
dead! Ha, ha!” 

Cousin Cecil remained still upon the floor, 
shaking in every limb, and only now and then in 
a faint, wailing voice pronouncing the name of 
Williams. She gazed around her in surprise—she 
looked at her dress, and then at the man before 
her, and then at the light which he had_ placed 
upon the table, and she felt as though that were the 
first hour of madness, if it were not all a vivid and 
terrible dream. fe 

She spread her quivering hands over her face, 
and let her head droop, and thus she remained. 
Heaven only knew what strange and dreadful 
thoughts chased each other through her brain at 
that time; but Migsley was getting out of his 
maze of surprise and terror, if Cousin Cecil was 
getting deeper into hers. 'He began to separate 
realities from the visions and startling impulses of 
the imagination ; and, rising, he placed his hand 
upon the shoulder of Cousin Cecil, as he said— 


‘“‘ Wife, we have met at last, and it was to be. 


Perhaps it would have been just as well if we 
hadn't ; but as itis, hereIlam. You know me: I 
am Jack Williams, who gave out that he was dead, 
and then heard that you were in your grave. But 
here we are, it seems, both as alive as possible. How 
leng is it since you took to walking in your sleep ?” 

‘‘ That’s it,” said Cousin Cecil moving her hands 
from before her face, and looking up with ashudder. 
‘That's it.” 

‘“s What's it ?” 

**T have been walking in my sleep: that accounts 
for being here. He told me once thatI did, but I 
would not believe it,” 

‘¢ Who’s he ?” 

‘* No one.” 

“Oh! And pray, Mrs. W., what sort of office or 
situation do you fill here? You will excuse the 
impertinence of the question, perhaps, but as Iam 
Mr. W., I think I may as well know.” 

Cousin Cecil drew a long breath, and rising 
from the floor, she seated herself, and looked at 
Migsley fixedly. 

“You don’t doubt it?” he said. “I am the 
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Mrs. W., that was partly my fault, so we will let 
that pass. Here I am, you see.” 

“ Not soloud. Oh, hush!” 

She wrung her hands, and it was evident that, 
after the violent excitement she had gone through, 
she was beginning to suffer torments of mental 
agony, on account of the unexpected discovery 
that had taken place. 

“Good!” said Migsley. ‘It’s just as well not 
to wake up the gentlefolks. I suppose you are a 
sort of housekeeper, or woman-of-all-work here, 
Mrs, W., ch? Is that it? You were always a 
cunning one.” 

“No! Yes—that is—What are you now, 
Williams ?” 

A thief!” 

Cousin Cecil again drew a long breath. 
rigs’ And—and—your presence here to-night, then, 
is—IsS—— 

» “To rob the house, or, as you no doubt under- 
stand,it quite as well, to crack the crib; but I'd 
just as much idea of finding you here, as if I were 1 
to find you in heaven—provided by some mistake 
I was to get in there.” 

‘* A housebreaker ?” said Cousin Cecil. ‘And 
so you—you came here to rob the house, John; and 
you have found me ; and—you are not dead ; and-- 
you are a thief? Here I am. Yes—ohk, yes. I 
know you, and I walk in my sleep.” 

Cousin Cecil’s wits were in a sad state. She 
assed her hand over her brow repeatedly, and 
rom the unwonted character of her discourse, it was 
quite clear that the astounding accident of meeting 
with Mr, Williams had, for the time, thorougly con- 

founded her faculties. 

“Take your time,” said Migsley. 
hurry. You don’t seem 
woman.” 

How she shuddered ! 

‘* Come, now,” he added—and the muscles of his 
face twitched, and his voice underwent a strange 
alteration. ‘ There’s one thing I want toask you. 
We had a little one uy : 

She shuddered again. 

“Tt ain’t of no use shaking in that way. 
is my child?” 

“ Lost !” 

‘‘ Lost! Can you look at me, woman, and tell 
me that the only thing that could have held me to 
the world—the only tie——- No —no—that’s all stuff 
to talk to you about. I ask you, woman, where is 
the child ?” - - 

““T had a long illness, and when I recovered it 
was gone—stolen! Noone could tell me where it 
was. It is gone.” r 

‘“‘Indeed! And instead of looking for it, you got 
into snug quarters here, and can come out in the 
sleep-walking line, with a night-dress on, all of a 
shine, with lace and silk tassels? Why, screw me 


‘ There’s no 
quite yourself yet, old 


Where 


up, Mrs. W., but that ain’t exactly the sort of night- | 


cap you used to wear. Why, it sits on your head 
like a dainty cloud of siik lace ; and this ’ere sparkler 
in the shape of a ring on your finger, too, old girl— 
that is as deuced as good*imitation of a diamond as 
ever I saw.” 

* No—no!” ; 

“But I say ‘yes—yes.” None of your gammon. 
What the devil are you here ?—that’s the question !” 

Cousin Cecil opened and shut her hands rapidly, 
and looked around her in despair.’ 

“Speak, I say,” said Migsley. ‘‘ Speak, woman. 
I’m a thief, I know—a cracksman—and the feion’s 
brand is upon my ankle: the cold iron has left its 
mark there ; but I’m your husband, and i will make 
you know it.” il 

“Oh, have’mercy upon me. I will give you gold, 
if you will only go far away—to some foreign 
country—any where !” 

‘* Oh—indeed !” 

**T will supply your utmost wants. You shall 
have wherewithal to live a life of luxury and riot-- 
you shall haye no wish ungratified.” 

“ Really 1” 

Cousin Cecil had grasped an idea at Jast, and she 
was quite resolved to make the most of it. 

‘Only leave this house—this neighbourhood— 
this country—at once, John Williams, and tell me 
where to send to you, and IJ will furnish you with 
funds to rollin. You shall be what you please, and 
do what you please, in another country. You shall 
only have to ask, and have.” 

“ Oh, Lor’!” 

* Yes; oh, do 


go, John Williams. 
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more than enough, for present necessities. Only 
fly ore this place, John Williams. Do you hear 
me?’ 

‘* Reether, mum!” 

“Then, you cannot—you do not wish to ruin—= 
that is, you want money—that is all, is it not?” 

‘‘ Well, it isn’t the worst thing going. And pray 
Mrs. W., between you and me and the post, 
where is it all to come from ?” 

‘‘ Ask me no questions, let me implore you. Only 
tell me where, at any time you like in the morning, 
I can come to you, and bring you ample funds, 
and.J swear I will be there. The situation I hold 
here will enable me to gorge you with plunder, 
and I will do it if you will have faith in me, and 
not disturb that situation. If you do disturb me, 
both go forth to ruin and to want.” 

Migsley took a couple of turns up and down the 
room, while Cousin Cecil followed him with her 
eyes in an agony of terror. He stopped close to her, 
and spoke in a low determined voice— 

“ Hark you, wife. I spread the news that grim 
death had got a clutch of me myself, and so far you 
ain’t to blame in doing the best you could for your- 
self. But there’s some-things that you and I must 
talk about yet.” Be 3 

‘* We will—we will. — Anything, so that you go 
now. 

“ Do you know this neighbourhood ?” 

6 T do—well.” 

“ There’s an old gravel pit—” 

<P cnow its?) gaes ms 

“Good. Be there before twelve o’clock in the 
morning, or else I will be here.” — 

“Tt is enough. If I could only crawl, I would 
be there.” pyanahe 

“That will do, mum. And now I came here for 
swag, and swag I must have, for I have a pal.” 

“ You will not tell him?” Ne 

“Bah! Do you see anything partikler green 
about me, Mrs. W.? He’s a young lad, but he is. 
here, and he expects half of the dumps, you see. 
Now, all you hayé got to do is, to go to your roost, 
now, Mrs. W., and let us be off with the swag. 
Where’s the gold plate? There was some.” 

‘You shall have it all.” ee, 

“Ah, that’s business-like. My pal isin the room 
over away, opposite this, and in a precious stew, 
I dare say, by this time, at what’s a-keeping me so 


long. Now, I tell you what it is, old woman—you 
must load him with what you can get at, that’s small 
and good.” 

“ T will—tI will.” 

“Hush! What's that ?” 


Cousin Cecil rose, tremblingly, just as the deser- 
ter cautiously intruded his head into the apartment. 


(Lo be continued.) 


on 


THE “RAPPISTS.” 


We know not whether the farmer of Tom Thumb, 
the Lancashire bell-ringers, &c., is to be held 
responsible for all that the Baraums do by way of 
entertaining the American public: but we perceive 
that an “undertaker” (thus freely to translate the 
French word) bearing that name has caged the 
rapping ghost, and set it a-going in his ‘best 
room”—t!:Jagh not, it is mysteriously added, for 
the purposes of base exhibition.—The following 
is transcribed verbatim from a transatlantic news- 
paper :— 

The Mysterious Rappings.—The daughters of Mrs. Fish, 
of Rochester, who are singularly accompanied by what 
some consider a spiritual influence, which gives token ot 
its presence by a peculiar rapping, have artived in this 
city, and taken lodgings at Barnum’s Hotel. They came 
down in the Empire on Wednesday last; and though they 
do not mean to give any public exhibitions of the mys- 
terious phenomena, they will submit the subject to the 
private investigations of scientific persons and friends. 
We should think that these knocking Fishes and 
their investigating friends must rather be a dis- 
turbance to unscientific lodgers on the same floor, 
‘who ‘‘rap” not. The idea of young ladies bringing 
their mysterious ghosts with them in their work- 
bags to public hotels gives us notions and feelings 
with regard to spiritual visitations which are jocose 
and exciting rather than solemn.—But the folly of 
these shows only deepens the shame of those who 
by countenancing them provoke their exhibition. 


mw —— 
Jenny Linp.—Malle. Lind is said to have pro- 
mised to sing at two Liverpool Philharmonic Con- 
certs, previous to her departure for America, for the 
sum of £1,000. 
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MECHANISM OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


(Abridged from the Quarterly Review.) 


Her Masesty’s Postmaster-General is the com- 
mander-in-chief of an army of great magnitude 
quartered not only over the whole surface of the 
United Kingdom, and inalmost every portion of the 
British empire, but also at many foreign ports. 
His secretaries form his staff; his surveyors are 
commanders of districts, to whom post-masters re- 
port, and from whom in most cases they receive 
their orders. The General Post-office in London— 
his head-quarters—is composed of a force of 2,903 
persons, divided into two departments. 

The daily labour of the inland and foreign de- 
partment, commonly called the general post, is 
composed of.two very violent convulsions, namely, 

_the morning delivery and evening despatch, and 
two comparative slight anguish shivers, caused by 
a tiny arrival and departure of letters by the day 
mails. 

Throughout the department, at any period be- 
tween these paroxysms, there reigns silence and 
solitude. The stranger, as he paces from one large 
hall to another, save the ticking of the great clock, 
hears nothing but his own footsteps ; and with the 
exception now and then of a dark-coated clerk pop 
ping out of one door into another, of a bright red 
postman occasionally passing like a meteor across 
the floor, and of a few other over-tired men in 
scarlet uniform sitting and lying fast asleep in 
various attitudes, like certam persons in the 
_galleries of ‘another place,’ no human being is to 
be seen. While, therefore, this well-regulated and 
well-worked public department is enjoying its siesta, 
we will endeavour to offer to our readers a rough 
outline of the scene of its operations. 


When the present London Post-office was com- 
pletely finished in 1829, it was found, after all, to 
be barely large enough for its business; and ac- 
cordingly its first effort to obtain accommodation 
was, in 1831, to construct upon iron canti-levers a 
gallery halfway between the floor and the roof of 
one-half of the great sorting-chamber, which was 
originally, as it indeed is still, a vast lofty double 
hall, 109 feet long, eighty feet six inches broad, and 
twenty-eight feet high. In 1836, to obtain further 
accommodation, it was determined to eject the 
secretary from the building, and to appropriate his 
very handsome suite of apartments therein to the 
uses of the office. © 


Soon after our parliament adopted Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s bold proposal of the penny post, the brick 
and mortar boot, which had always been too tight, 
was found ‘to pinch so intolerably, that various ex- 
pedients, one after another, were resorted to: and 
it was first of all determined to construct, over the 
double hall we have just described, another set or 
suite of the same dimensions, which, instead of 
resting on the ceilings of the old ones, were to be 
suspended from a strong arched iron girder roof 
by iron rods. In effecting, however, this ingenious 
operation the inevitable result has been that the 
principal hall on the gruund-floor has been deprived 
of its sky-lights, and to the serious inconvenience 
of the poor fellows who work in it); and we must 
add, to the discredit of the country, this important 
portion of the London, and consequently of the 
largest post-office in the world, is now lighted 
almost entirely during the whole sunshine, even of 
summer, by stinking gas! Then, even the increased 
accommodation thus obtained not fully meeting 
the requirements of the new system, a small hollow 
quadrangle, built for lighting another portion ot 
the establishment, was on the ground-Hoor con- 
verted into a little office: and, finally, these efforts 
not affording sufficient room, the money-order office, 
president, clerks, window-men, ledgers, documents, 
papers and all, were ordered to swarm or emigrate 
from the post-office into an immense hive or build- 
ing purposely constructed to receive them. 

By these patchwork arrangements the office is 
at present sufficiently large for its duties, for the 
performance of which great facility has been de- 
rived by the construction at each end of the large 
double halls on both floors of a very ingenious con- 
trivance, suggested by Mr. Bokenham, called ‘“ the 
lifting machine.” Within a set of iron bars about 
three inches asunder, and altogether about ten feet 
broad, reaching vertically from the floor of the 
lower halls to those suspended above them, there 
are in strata a series of platforms nine feet six 
inches broad by four feet deep, resembling the 
cages ia which wild heasts at couatry fairs are 
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usually confined, which, by the irresistible power 
of a steam-engine, are made on one side to rise 
twenty-eight feet from the lower to the upper hails, 
and then passing through a slit in the wall, to 
descend in like manner on the other side: the 
whole thus circulating like the buckets of a dredg- 
ing-machine. By this contrivance sorters and let- 
ter-carriers, accompanied by their baskets and bags, 
instead of having to toil up and down a steep stair- 
case, are quickly and most conveniently transferred 
from one set of halls to the other. 

The floors of both stories are divided into long 
double desks, separated by passages between each 
set, averaging about five feet in breath—each great 
chamber being overlooked by two elevated plat 
forms for the inspectors, who, just as the Persians 
worship the sun, regulate the whole of their move- 
ments by the expressive but ever-varying features 
of the hall’s huge round faced clock. 

At afew minutes before five p.m. the whole force 
of the inland department, refreshed by its siesta, 
having assembled, the business for the evening 
begins by the entrance on the lower floors, from 
various doors, of porters and carriers bringing, in 
various attitudes, bags and baskets full of letters, 
which have either been collected by hand within 
the immediate vicinity of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, or 
have been delivered into the slits or at the windows 
of its pre-paying office. 

At half-past five a stranger would fancy that the 
force assembled for the sorting of letters exceeded 
its work, and especially that by some unaccountable 
mystery the publication of newspapers, for the des- 
patch of which the whole of the upper halls were 
in readiness, had been interdicted. On looking, 
however, into the large bins beneath the slits for 
receiving letters, white packets of all sizes and 
shapes are observed at about this period to drop 
down in arithmetical progression, increasing in 
number so rapidly that it soon occupies the atten- 
tion of a sturdy porter to keep sweeping them witha 
broom into a heap, which, as fast as it can be 
tumbled into baskets, is carried into the large sorting 
halls. 

The fluttering, flapping, and flopping of all these 
letters—their occasional total cessation for a few 
seconds—and yet the almost awful rate at which 
they keep increasing, form altogether a very excit- 
ing scene. 

As, however, the clock is unrelentingly progress- 
ing towards six p.m. we must reluctantly beg our 
readers to move with us from the letter bins to an 
adjoining compartment for the purpose of witnessing 
a moving picture of still greater interest. 

At three quarters past five a few newspapers, only 
by twos or by threes at a time, are to be heard 
falling heavily through the broad slits into the spa- 
cious bins for receiving them, and the stranger has 
accordingly, still reason to think that in the news- 
paper department of this world something some- 
where must have gone wrong. In a few minutes, 
however, a professional, business-like tap is heard at 
the window, and a lean, tall, sinewy man-in-waiting 
within, hitherto unobserved, who, with his sleeves 
tucked up, has been standing like a statue on the 
interior sill, opening the window, receives a dirty 
pocket-handkerchief, full of newspapers, which he 
tumbles into a white wicker basket, two feet three 
inches cube, standing all ready beneath. He has 
scarcely, with rather a disdainful jerk of his hand, 
returned the filthy rag to its still dirtier owner, 


when there is pushed towards him a large long sack 


which, in like manner, having been emptied into the 
basket, is chucked to its proprietor. Bags, bundles, 
and sacks of all sizes, shapes, and lengths, now arrive 
so rapidly, that the man-in-waiting suddenly throws 
open the whole of the window, and in receiving, 
emptying, and throwing about bags, he commences 
a series of gymnastic exercises which are astonish- 
ing to witness. On the night on which we beheld 
the operation it happened that the newspapers for 
the India Mail were to be added to those of the 
heaviest night of the week, in consequence of which 
the number of bags increased so rapidly, that an 
assistant porter, of the same lean, active make, 
jumping on the broad sill, opened a second window. 
At five minutes before six, these men were at times 
so nearly overwhelmed with bags of all colours and 
sizes, that most of those who had brought only large 
bundles chucked them themselves into the office, 
As the finger of the clock advanced the arrivals in- 
ereased. As fast as the two men could possibly 
empty and eject the sacks, the baskets beneath thena 
(each holding on an average 500 newspapers) were 
dragged by scarlet postmen into the lifting machine, 
in which, on its platforms, they were to he seen 


through the bars of their respective cages, one set 
after another, rising towards the upper sorting 
halls. Ata minute before six, the two window-men 
were apparently working for their very lives. Par- 
eels of newspapers, like barred-shot, hurled past 
them: single newspapers, mostly discharged by 
boys, like musketry, were flying over their heads. 
At last the clock mercifully came to their rescue; 
and, though its first five strokes seemed to increase 
the volley, the last had no sooner struck than, befure 
its melodious note had completely died away, both the 
wooden windows of the newspaper receiving-room 
of the inland department, by a desperate effort, were 
simultaneously closed by the twolean janitors, whom, 
apparently exhausted by their extraordinary exer- 
tions, we observed instantly to sit down on a bar be- 
hind them, in order, in peaceful quietness, to wipe 
with their shirt-sleeves the perspiration which stood 
in dew-drops on their pale, honest faces. 

The following evening, at a quarter before six, 
we happened to witness from the outside the scene 
we have just described within. 

Across the well-known thoroughfare passage, 
which separates the inland, or general, from the 
London district, or old two-penny-post, the public 
had during the day been passing to and fro in that 
sort of equable stream which, strange to say, seems 
all over London to be, generally speaking, about the 
same at the same hours in the same places. (Occa- 
sionally a passenger, diverging sideways from the 
track, might be seen diagonally walking towards 
the slits on either side for the reception of stamped 
letters, or with a halfcrown, a shilling, or a penny 
between his forefinger and thumb, to tap at a 
wooden window to pay for his letter. 

At about three quarters past five, however, the 
stream of passengers had not only evidently in- 
creased, but the rule of their conduct seemed gra- 
dually to have become reversed ; for now the mi- 
nority only proceeded soberly on the straight path, 
while the majority were observed to be diverging 
or reeling towards the windows of the Inland De- 
partment. Most of the latter multitude have let- 
ters in theit hands ; whilst others, as they ap- 
proached the slits, were seen carefully taking them 
out of pockets in the breasts of their coats, or very 
cautiously out of their hats. Sometimes ony of the 
narrow slits was wholly engrossed by a shabbily 
dressed man, busily stuffing into it many hundreds 
of circulars, all exactly of the same shape, brought 
in several packets, which, without sux rendering his 
position, one after another he untied. Clerks and 
men of business deposited their letters with real as 
well as with affected gravity, and then turning on 
their heels, walked seriously away. Boys gene- 
rally came up whistling, and almost invariably 
twisted in their contributions with a flourish. A¢ 
the compartment for prepaying letters we observed 
a little ragamuffin throw up his cap at the wooden 
window, which he could not reach, and which, as 
in duty bound, instantly opened. As the finger of 
the clock advanced, people bringing unpaid letiers 
rapidly increased, until the receiving windows were 
beset by a motley crowd of people, apparently 
bent on obstructing the object of all by squeezing 
each other to death. Several were mechanics in 
dirty aprons, with begrimed faces, and with tucked- 
up sleeves, displaying bare, sinewy useful arms. 
Among the number of women, each of whom, al- 
though under high pressure, had an outstretched 
arm with a penny and a letter at the end of it. wa 
observed a short and very stout one holding a 
child, whose whole face was squalling under a 
purple velvet bonnet and scarlet flowers. On the 
extreme left, people fromall quarters were approach- 
ing the newspaper windows, with bundles and 
sacks; and although it now wanted only one minuts 
to six, 1t was curious to observe how unconcernedly 
man yof the men employed by the newspaper agents 
advanced with their bags, for the delivering of 
which they evidently well knew, from a glauce at 
the clock, that there was ‘lots o’ time.’ 

At the last moment, however, there certainly 
was a great rush; and when the final chime of six 
tolled, at which instant the windows of all the re- 
ceiving compartments simultaneously closed, one 
or two newspapers thrown by boys, were seen to 
fall from the shutters lifeless upon the ground: 
while at the windows for the receipt of pre-paid 
letters a group of persons for a few momenis 
stood as if, for the amusement of the public, they 
were most admirably acting together a tableau- 
vivant of the words, ‘‘ Too late.” The unfortu- 
nates, however, had evidently no appeal; for, ex- 
cepting the old scarlet-coated porter in waiting, 
who, ag he had been doing all day, continued slowly 
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and infirmly to pace up and down before the news- 
paper and letter windows, no human being on duty 
was to be seen. 

We have said that as fast as the documents are 
poured into the windows of the Inland-office of St. 
Martin’s-lo-Grand, the letters ‘are taken into’ the 
lower double hall, while the newspapers are simul- 
taneously raised by steam-power into the upper one 
for distribution and despatch.’ Shortly ‘after, six 
o’cloek, however, red-mail carts from all the re- 
cecivying-houses in, London; as well as from that part 
of the country lying within the twelve mile circle, 
are in rapid suceession diiven up to the door of the 

nain passage, through which; as quickly as they 
8, the’ bags of each aré brought into ‘the hall,’ 
and, accordingly, by halfpast six the Ireland Depart- 
ment—through which there have fately passed, per 
week, about 2,288,000 letters and 900,000 news- 
papers—is to be seen on both floors in‘full, in busy, 
and, we must add, in magnificent operation. 

The contents of the bags; as'fast as they arrive, 
after being duly examined, are, at one end of the 
lower hall, tumbled in basketsfaul upon a large 
table, twelve feet long by ‘five feet broad, entirely 
surrounded by postmen in scarlet coats—a number 
of which are very ereditably torn under the arms or 
across the shoulders, from over-exertion in hauling 
about heavy letter bags. 

These men at first sight appear like a body ofsol- 
diers playing for their very lives at cards, each gam- 
bler at the same moment shuffling a separate pack. 
The object, however, of their manipulations is 
merely to ‘‘face” the stamped and paid letters all 
the same way. In doing so, whenéver they come 
to an unpaid one, they chuck it into the nearest of 
two baskets in the middle of the table. During the 
operation, they also pass from one to another, 
towards the southern end of the table, all large 
documents and ‘ packets,” which, as they aceumu- 
late, are carried off by red postmen to a table ap- 
propriated to reevive them. Little letters, like 
little-minded men, sometimes improperly intrude 
themselves into the domiciles of bigger ones. The 
act is by ‘*facers” ealled ‘ pigging,” and it so often 
occurs that in one week 727 notes had—it was as- 
certained by experiment—'* pigged” into larger en- 
velopes. 

As fast as the letters of the great heap—which, 
by fresh arrivals, is seldom allowed to be exhaus- 

‘ted—are thus unpigged and “faced,” they are 
carried off in armsful- by porters to the stamping 
table, where six clerks only perform the arduous 
butimportant duty of examining whether in stamps 
sufficient postage has been paid for each. The 
rapidity with which, as the letters lie with their faces 

ppermost, these officers successively touch them 

ith one finger, is most astonishing. The great 
ull, they can at once perceive, ‘have been pro- 
verly pre-paid ; the remainder they snap up, weigh ; 
and such is their attention to their duty, that we 
remarked they were oftener wrong in their sus: 
picions than right. The letters detected as under- 
paid, are, of course, consigned to their proper 
punishment. ; 

While this interesting operation is proceeding, 
red postmen in waiting are carrying off in armsful 
all approved letters to two other tables, at which, 
if possible with still greater celerity, their stamps 
are obliterated by the right hands of twenty 
stampers, who from long practice in their regicidal 
duty can destroy from 6,000 to 7,000 Queen’s 
heads in an hour, or, for a short time, 140 per 
minute. 


_ ‘These preliminaries having been disposed of, the 
letters are carried to two double desks severally 
divided into twenty-one compartments, to each of 
which there is attached a sorting clerk, As these 
compartments are each only two feet nine inches 
in breadth, the clerks are about as close together as 
friends seated at an ordinary dinner table; their 
territory, however, in depth is only half as narrow 
as in breadth, and yet, most Strauge to say, within 
these tiny limits (for all these sorting clerks per- 
form exactly the same duty) is the whole of the 
ecrrespondence of the United Kingdom, not onl 
with itself, but with every region of the habitable 
globe, primarily arranged ! 
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THE DANGERS OF EASTERN TRAVEL; 


Mr. Fiercuer and one or two Europeans 


resolved to make an excursion to Nimroud’and other | 


places of interest in the vicinity. 
“My old friend Mohammed had come in to smoke 
a morning pipe, and was much astonished at all this 


Aine 


bustle in the court-yard.—‘ Are you going back to 
Ingelterra?’ inquired he,—‘ Not this time, my 
friend,’ I said, ‘we are merely going to Mar Matti, 
to Nimroud, and to Rabban Hormuazd.’—‘ Mas- 
ballah!’ exclaimed my old companion, ‘what people 
these Franks are. Here have I been living for 
twenty years in Mosul, and have never gone further, 
during that period, than to the Mound of Nebbi 
Yunas. Surely you cannot be in your senses to 
change this comfortable divan for a rough saddle 
and a stony road. Then you will meet Kurds, 
Yezidees, and other obscene sons of Satan, who may 
rob you, or cut your throats. Allah knows, 
Khowajeh Yacoub, whether I shall ever smoke 
another pipe in your house.’—I endeavoured to 
quiet his fears by the assurance that he would most 
probably see my face again in a week; and with 
this consolatory remark I rode off. * * I had not 
proceeded the length of the street, however, before 
J heard:a voice calling me from behind. | I stopped 
my horse, and turning round, beheld Mohammed 


in a state of breathless exhaustion,, carrying a for- |, 


midable sabre.—‘ Take, at least, this with you,’ he 
gasped, as he came up with me.—‘O Mohammied,’ 
I exclaimed, ‘I am not afraid of the Kurds or the 
Yezidees ; and, besides, if a great number attack me, 
it would be worse than madness to resist. —But 
Mohammed had settled in his own mind that I could 
not be safe without a sword ; and that the sight. of 
one, even though resting peacefully in its seabbard, 
would seare away whole legions of the much 
dreaded. Kurds and Yezidees. I yielded to. his 
entreaties, and consented to accept the loan of the 
formidable weapon. ‘It is a true Shami,’ said he, 
I fastened the belt; ‘take it, and go in peace.’— 
When we arrived:at the bank of the river, we found 
a ferry-boat had just come in with some Albanian 
mercenaries. Nothing could be more repulsive or 
ruffianly than the general appearance of these men. 
Their features were wan and sallow, the effects of 
unlimited debauchery, while their garments: hung 
loose and ragged about them. The white kilts had 
become brown, and the lace of their jacket had 
torn and tarnished. They gazed upon us with 
marked ferocity, and would, doubtless, have felt 
great pleasure in cutting our throats and rifling our 
baggage. They had just returned from laying waste 
threé villages, and carried with them several strings 
of human ears, which were afterwards suspended 
near the chief gate of Mosul.”—#letcher’s Notes on 
Nineveh. 


INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENTS OF THE 
PEOPLE! 


AERONAUTICS IN Paris.— Extraordinary interest 
had been excited in Paris by the announcement that 
M. Poiteven, an aéronaut, would ascend on horse- 
back with a balloon. Upwards of 10,000 persons 
paid for admission to the Champ de Mars, to witness 
the ascent ; and outside, on the heights of Chaillot, 
&c., upwards of 150,000 individuals were collected. 
There was a vast number of carriages and horsemen. 
The receipts must have been very large. The Pre- 
sident of the Republic was present, and was received 
with great enthusiasm. The balloon was fifteen 
metres in diameter, forty-seven in circumference, 
and twenty high, but it only weighed 150 kilo- 
grammes. It wasa matter of considerable difficulty 
to fill the balloon with gas, owing to the violent 
wind which prevailed; and, when it was filled, it 
was beaten to and fro so strongly, that several of the 
spectators had to assist in holding it. At a little 
before six o’clock, the horse, ahandsome dapple gray, 
was brought out. A stout cloth was placed round 
the body, and several straps, passed over the shoul+ 
ders and loins, were united in rings, and by these 
rings the animal was attached by cords to the net- 
work of the balloon. A platform of basketwork, 
seven or eight feet above the horse, contained the 
ballast, and to this platform the aéronaut had access 
by means of arope ladder. A cord, passing through’ 
an opening in the platform, enabled him to open the 
valve of the balloon. The aéronaut was dressed as 
a jockey, and had with him several bottles of wine: 
and some bread. Some confusion was caused by the 
crowd attempting to force their way into the reserved 
place; but they were kept off by the soldiers. At 
length, at ten minutes past six, the horse was duly 
attached to the balloon, and M.' Poiteven having 
mounted its back, the signal to rise was given. 
The horse plunged a little, as it lost its footing, but 
when fairly lifted from the earth it dropped its legs, 
as is the case when horses are slung for embarkation 
on shipboard. The balloon rose majestically over 
the Ecole Militeire; but at times the wind was so 
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violent as to drive it in such a position that it ap- 
peared on a Jevel with the aéronaut,. The emotion 
of the spectators was very great, and one lady fainted. 
M, Poiteven displayed extraordinary sang-froid, and 
saluted with his cap and whip. After a while he 
was seen to leave his saddle, and ascend, by teans 
of the rope ladder, to the platform containing the 
ballast, in order to throw some of it away, so as to 
rise higher. This done, he descended, and again 
mounted the horse. There was no network or any- 
thing to protect him or the animal. The balloon 
went in the diréction of Fontainebleau, ‘and M. 
Poiteven intended to remain in the air about an 
hour. Several. balloons were lét off before M. 
Poiteven ascended, to ascertain the direction of the 
wind; and some persons connected with him went 
off on horseback, in order to be able, if possible, to 
render him assistance in descending. It is reported 
that the daring aéronaut alighted at Meaux, and that 
horse and rider have returned safe and sound to 
Paris. ps : 


THEATRE AT MApRip.—In default of a soiree, there 
was always the theatré to go to. There was'only 
one company then playing, of inferior actors (for all 
the stars at that season wander about to enlighten 
the provincial darkness). Be the acting never so! 
bad, it is always a good lesson in Spanish. ‘This 
company had adjourned duritg the summer, for 
coolness, to the Circo del Barquillo—the Astley’s of 
Madrid, an edifice with wooden walls and canvass 
roof. All the arrangementsare decidedly veterinary. 
Stalls and loose boxes are fitted up as dressing-rooms 
for the nonce, and there is a very pervading odour 
of sawdust. The entrée behind the scenes (that 
hopeless ambition of the London youth) is here ac- 
corded to the whole audience; and between the acts, 
the kings and queens: of the stage walk about in 
their-royal robes in the adjoining yard, sipping 
lemonade or smoking cigarettes, utterly regardless 
of dramatic effect. The comedy in Castilian is. 
generally followed by a dance, and that by 
an Andalucian farce, then another dance, and 
another farce to conclude. As fresh pieces are pro- 
duced every night, the actors have no time to Jearn 
their parts, and thus they repeat, like so many par- 
rots, after the prompter, whose suggestions are 
audible to the whole house. Apparently, the spec- 
tators are not critical, and seem.to care very little 
what is done on the stage, except during the ballet, 
The chief attraction at that time was La Senorita 
Vargas, a stately southern beauty, with a latent 
ferocity in her dark eyes that made her look rather 
like a queen of tragedy than a dancer. Who knows 
whether she may not become queen in reality some 
day? Germany has a few thrones left still.— Clark's 
Tour. 

Aw Executioner Kiniep By nis Son.—The 
Gazeite des Tribunaux has the following communi- 
cation from Bois le Duecin Holland:—\ It is well 
known that among the degrading punishments pro- 

vided by the penal code of the Netherlands is the 
one which is called het zavjen van het zward, or the 
brandishing of the sword, and which consists in the 
culprit being placed on his knees on the seaftold 
with his eyes blindfolded as if he were about to have 
his head cut off. The executioner then whirls 
several times over the culprit’s head the sword 
which is used for the decapitation of criminals. The 
application of this extraordinary punishment took 
place in our town yesterday, and was attended with a 
fatal accident. On this occasion the executioner had 
caused his son: to take: his: place, a) young man of 
twenty-two, whom: he is instructing in the exercise of 
his functions. The young man had posted himself 
behind the individual to be operated upon; and the 
executioner stood behind his son—doubtless in. 
order to give him the necessary directions.. The 
apprentice executioner then grasped the sword, and 
‘brandished it about a dozen times over the head of 
the'culprit ; but in bringing it. back again towards 
himself, he unfortunately struck his father on the 
lower part of the head, and inflicted a: fatal wound. 
The young man has been arrested, He stated that 
his arm had grown weak in the act of whirling the 
sword, which is a very heavy one, and that 
haying lost his command over it, the sword had 
fallen on his father, The truth of the explanation 
is doubted by no one, a8 the young man bears an 
excellent:charaeter. : 

Tur Harvest in France.—A letter from: Bor- 
deaux of the 10th inst. states that the wheat harvest 
has commenced in the department of the Gironde, 
under the most favourable auspices. The grain is 
firm and heavy, and of excellent quality. 


ON THE CLIMATE OF THE 
FRANCE. 
By Dr, Bureuss, 


SOUTH OF 


——— 


PROVENCE. 


Tur favourite route to Italy, of the consumptive 
invalid, has hitherto been wa Languedoc and Pro- 
vence, the ¢limate of which, for a long period of 
time, enjoyed a celebrity scarcely inferior to that of 
Italy itself. » bark : 

Although the towns of Aix and Montpellier af- 
forded convenient resting-places for the exhausted 
pilgrims ‘to refresh themselves when half way on 
their long and fatiguing journey,—if, indeed, the 
boasted sanative influence of the climate did not 
induce the invalids to remain altogether,—I am yet 
utterly at a loss to conceive how either of those 
places ever obtained a name for salubrity; as I 
really know of no place more unfavourable for pa- 
tients suffering from organic disease of the lungs, 
than the far-famed and much-frequented depots of 
consumption—Aix and Montpellier. 

In this part of France, there is generally a clear 
blue sky, but then, the air is sharp and biting, espe- 
cially in the spring, and the frequent recurrence of 
the noxious winds—the bise and the marin—one 
cold and cutting, the other damp, irritates weak 
lungs, and excites coughing. No atmosphere, how- 
ever pure, if occasionally keen and piercing, can 
prove beneficial for pulmonary consumption, and 
this is the true character of the air of Montpellier. 
Provence is, moreover, the land of dust, from the 
nature of the soil. Indeed, there are parts.of this 
‘* Provence of the Sun,” popularly so called, which 
might vie, in whirlwinds of dust, even with the 
banks of the Nile, the most recent foreign fashion 
for consumption. | 
Pomlten 4% THE MISTRAL 

The south of France has been, ever since the 
earliest period of history, famous for violent and 
impetuous winds, amongst which the north-west 
wind, or mistral, enjoys an unenyviable pre-eminence 
for its injurious character. This wind, or plague, 
as it is called _by the inhabitants, forms the subject 
of an ancient Provencal provérb , which says— 

“Le parlement, le Mistral, et la Durance 
: Sont les trois fléaux de la Provence.” 
“And the deseription of it given by Strabo has not 
been invalidated by time, for it is now the same as 
‘when he described it thus :— 


“Phe whole of that region situated above Mar- 


'seilles and the mouths of the Rhone is exposed to 


impetuous winds. ‘The north-west (mistral) preci- 
pitates itself with intense violence into the valley of 
the Rhone, driving stones before it, overturning 


“men and their vehicles, and stripping them of their 


clothes and arms.” (Georg. lib. iii.) 
There is not, throughout all Europe, so arid, so 


monotonous, and in every way so_ unattractive a 
. region for consumptive invalids as the Provence of 
_ Radcliffe and De Stael, when entering from Italy 
_ by the treeless, dust-enveloped road. In the midst 
_ of aregion of low, calcareous undulations, produc- 


ing dust in astonishing quantities, stands Aix, the 
capital of Provence. From Aix to Arles, extends 


. the barren, stony plain of the Crau, presenting a 
. picture of utter desolation, without any variety 


_-whatever to interrupt the horizon. 


This picture 


. Seems, doubtless, a violent contrast to the seducing 
. descriptions we have been accustomed to read of the 


1s 


_ ‘smiling vineyards, olive-groves, limpid streams, : 
and verdant valleys of sweet Provence,” but the» 
. fact. is not the less true. Leaving the dusty roads: 
and arid and dust-coveréd fields even out of the. 
question, the rapid. and extensive variations of tem- 


. perature met with in’ Provence are more than sufii- 


» 


cient 


nt causés to make that part of the continent: 
shunned by consumptive invalids. 

. For several days in spring the climate may no 
doubt be delicious, although, however, always too 


warm about mid-day, when suddenly the mistral, of 
evil celebrity, begins to blow. It is difficult to give 


' an adequate idea of the change, or of the injurious 


ita effects of the climate under the influence of this 
' seourge, The same sun shines in the same bright 


blue sky, but the temperature is glacial. 
» is there only to glare and dazzle, and seems to have 


The sun 


no more power in producing warmth than a rushlight 
against the boisterous winds which chill the very 
marrow in-one’s bones. During the prevalence of 
this wind it is impossible to stir out of doors without 
getting the mouth and-nostrils filled with dust. All 
nature seems shriyelled and dried up under its bane- 
ful influence, 
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The district of the mistral is nearly confined to 
the valley of the Rhone. The baneful effects of 
this wind are dreadfully felt at Marseilles, at Aix 
and Montpellier in a less degree, but still sufficient 
to cause much mischief to the class of patients under 
consideration. Although “Arles seems io be its 
head-quarters, the vast plains of the Crau and the 
Camargue afford full scope to its fury. The general 
character of the climate of Provence is, then, hot, 
dry, and irritating, subject to sudden and extensive 
variations of temperature, and, therefore, highly in- 
jurious to phthisical patients, and those suffering 
from irritation of the stomach and air-passages. 
For nervous and hypochondriacal invalids, the dry- 
ness and bracing qualities of the air of Provence 
may be, perhaps, useful, provided their lungs are 
sound ; butif there is the slightest tendency to tuber- 
cular disease, no patient should ever go to'that 
country, for I know of no district in any part of 
the British isles so unfitted—nay, so injurious—for 
patients of this class, as the parched and dusty 
plains swept by the mistral. There is actually no 
part of France where phthisis is so prevalent 
amongst the native population as in Montpellier and 
Marseilles; in the latter especially, where the ra- 
vages by this disease, amongst the youth of both 
sexes, are very great. 

Hyeres, a small town, near Toulon, and within a 
mile and a half of the Mediterranean, is considered 
to be less trying to consumptive patients than any 
other part of Provence; because vegetation is more 


luxtitiant, and there is little .dust ; but still the | 


mistral extends its baneful influence to the olive and 


orange plantations of Hyéres, as well as to the arid | 


plains of the Crau.—Laneet. 


THE PURITAN SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 


‘* Tue Indians had resolyed upon the massacre of 


the white men ; the white men resolved to massacre | 


the Indians. A» small party was enough, as the 
slaughter was to be the work of guile. Mor, indeed, 
were the Puritans wanting in bravery; so that Cap- 
tain Standish, with eight companions, were judged 
to be a sufficient force. They affected a friendly 
bearing towards the chief conspirators, and lured 
thera into an Indian wigwam. On a,signal given, 
the . door. was closed, and the butchery began. 
Standish himself plunged his knife into the heart 
of the ‘chiefs. The whole party returned in 
triumph unhurt, carrying with them the head of 
one of the Indian warriors, which, with a brutality 
unknown in England — where traitors, and not 
enemies, were thus empaled—was fixed upon the 
fort. The colonists affected to deplore the dreadful 
necessity. Their pastor still lived at Leyden ; and 


| when they looked for his congratulations, he wrote 


thus in mournful accents :—‘ How happy a thing 
had it been if you had converted some, before you 
had killed any!’ A few years passed; and another 
scene of carnage defiles the history of the pilgrims 
of America. A settlement had now been made on 
the banks of the Connecticut. The Indians were 
alarmed. They saw their fishing grounds invaded, 
and began, with reason, to dread the white man’s 
supremacy. -No part of New England was more 
thickly covered with aboriginal inhabitants. One 


‘tribe, the Pequods, mustered above seven hundred 


warriors ; the settlers were less than two ; and the 
Pequods showed a hostile spirit. 
an alliance with other tribes, and resolved to sweep 


the hated intruders from the ancient territories. of” 


the Indian family. If there be a justifiable cause 
of war, it surely must be this, when. our country 
is invaded, and our means of existence threatened. 
That the Indians fell upon their enemies by the 
most nefarious stratagems, or exposed them, when 
taken in war, to cruel-torments, (though such 
ferocity is not alleged in this instance) does not 
much affect the question. They were savages, and 
fought white men as they and their forefathers had 
always fought each other. How, then, should 
a community of Christian men have dwelt with 
them? Were they to contend as savages or as 
civilized men ?—as civilized men, or rather as men 
who had forsaken a land of civilization for purer 
abodes of piety and peace? The Peqnod war 
shows how little their piety could be trusted when 
their passions were aroused. ‘The staff of offiee— 
the marshal’s baton—was solemnly delivered to 
Mason, the leader of the Puritans, by Hooker ,their 
most venerated minister; and the greater part of the 
night was spent in prayer, offered up, at the soldier’s 
request, by another eminent minister, and they set 


They entered into- 


out upon their march. The sabbath occurred two 
days afterwards, and the fierce band halted oi 
their way, and observed it rigidly. After a week’s 
marching, they ¢ame, at day-break, on the Indian 
wigwam, and, immediately ‘assaulted it.’ The 
massacre (so their own chronicler has termed it) 
spread from one hut to another; for the Indians 
were asleep and. unarmed. But the work of 
slaughter was too slow. ‘We must burn them,’ 
exclaimed .the fanatic chieftain of the Puritans; 
and he cast the first firebrand to windward among 
their wigwams. In an instant the encampment was 
in a blaze. Not a soul escaped. Six hundred 
Indians, men, women, and children, perished by 
the steady aim of the marksmen, by the un- 
resisted broadsword, and by the hideous con- 
flagration. Of the English only two had fallen, 
Within an hour the slaughter was ended: and 
when the sun arose-serenely in the East, it was the 
witness of the victory of the Puritans—and of their 
endless shame. ‘The work of revenge was not yet 
accomplished. In a few days a fresh body of troops 
arrived from Massachusetts, accompanied by their 
minister, Wilson. The remnants of the proscribed 
race were now hunted down in their hiding-places. 
Every wigwam was burned, every settlement broken 
up, every corn-field laid waste. There remained, 
says their exulting historian, not a man or a woman, 
not a warrior nora child; of the Pequod name. A: 
nation had disappeared from the family of man.”— 


Marsden’s History of the Karly Puritans. 


. 


MATTHEWS THE COMEDIAN, 


Tur reasons why Matthews’s imitations were 
still better’ in private than in public were, that 
was more at his ease personally, more secure of lis 
audience. (‘‘ fit, though few’), and able to interest 
them ‘with traits of private character, which could 
not have been introduced on the stage. Je gave, 
for instance, to persons who le thought could take 
itrightly, a picture of the manner and conversation 
of Sir Walter Seott, highly creditable to that cele- 
brated person, and calculated to add regard to admi- 
ration. _His commonest imitations were not super- 
ficial. Something of the mind and character of the 
individual was always insinuated often with a dra- 
matic dressing, ‘and plenty’ of sauce piquante. At 
Sydenham he used to give us a dialogue among 
the actors, each of whom found fault with an other 
for some defect or excess of his own. Kemble ob- 
jecting to stiffness, Marsden to grimace, and so on. 
His represeritation of Incledon was’ extraordinary ; 
his nose seemed.actually to become acquiline. I+ 
is a pity I cannot put upon paper, as represented by 
Mr. Matthews, the singular gabbling of that actor 
the cap and sailor-like twist of mind, with which 
everything hung upon him; and his profane pictures 
in quoting the Bible; for which, and swearing, he 
seemed to have an equal reverence. fle appeared 
tobe charitable to everybody but Braham. 


} 
Ne 


As’ Hook made extempore verses on us, so Mat- 
thews one day gave an extempore imitation of us 
all round, with the exception of a young theatrical 
critic (videlicet, myself), in whose appearance and 
manner he pronounced that there was no handle for 
mimicry. ‘This, in ‘all probability, was intended 
as a politeness towards -a comparative stranger, but 
it might have been policy ; and the laughter was 
not missed by it. At all events, the critic was 
both good-humoured enough, and at that time self- 
satisfied enough, to have borne the memory ; and no 
harm would have come of it. 


Qne morning, after stopping all night at this 
pleasant house, I was getting up to breakfast, when 
I heard the noise of a little boy having his face 
washed.. Our host was a merry bacheior, and to 
the rosiness of a priest’s might, for aught I knew, 
have added the paternity ; but I had never heard of 
it, and still less expected to finda child in his house. 
More obvious and obstroperous proofs, however, ‘of 
the existence of a boy with a dirty face, could not 
have been met with. You heard the child crying 
and objecting ; then the woman remonstrauing ; ten 
the cries of the child snubbed and swallowed up in 
the hard towel; and at intervals out came his voice 
bubbling and deploring, and was again swallowed 
up. At breakfast, the child being pitied, I ventured 
to speak about it, and was laughing and sympathiz- 
ing in perfect good faith, when Matthews came ‘in, 
and I found that the little urchin was he—Leiyic 
Hunt, 
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TRAVELLING. 


We might, with some degree of propriety, have 
headed this little essay with the words, ‘‘ Love of 
Progression,” since it is of that almost universal 
feeling of the human mind that we shall treat. 
Among civilised people, however, the love of pro- 
gression, limited to the physical view which we have 
taken of it, assumes the form of Travelling; and 
becomes, without a doubt, one of the purest and 
one of the choicest enjoyments of humanity. 


As we find, or as the researches of natural philoso- 
phers assure us, that it is the never-ceasing restless- 
ness of the vast ocean that preserves it in its pure and 
healthy condition, so is it with the intellect of man. 
The unfailing activity—the thousand impressions 
and versatile feelings of a moment—the love of pro. 
gression, keeps it in a state of healful activity, and 
bids defiance to that stagnant torpidity, which 
would engender unwholesome vapours, and, bow 
down the vigorous fancy to drivilling idiotey. 


In no form can this restlessness of intelligence 
find so full a development of its healthy activity as 
1n Travelling. What skilfully concocted medicines 
are to the body, change of scene and the rapid 
succession of novel and interesting objects are to the 
mind ; and itis quite impossibie to overestimate the 
advantages, as it is impossible likewise to over- 
estimate the pleasures, of Travelling. 


In all classes of society, and under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions, we find the feeling to be 
one of magnitude ; and in our own country, no-sooner 
has the dreary winter passed away, and the bright 
sun has condescended to fill the air with “beauty, 
and to spread a sense of soft enjoyment throughout 
the land, than the desire—the positive longing for 
some sort of migration takes possession of all 
persons ; and happy are they who can gratify it 
with easy consciences that they are not neglecting 
some duty, or infringing upon the privileges of 
others. 

We are told by the most eminent physicians, 
that the physical frame would droop and decay 
under. the influence of any one description of 
food; and, by a parity of reasoning, we may con- 
clude that the mind requiries a succession of novelties 
in the shape of the impressions presented to it, 
in order to preserve it in a sound and healthful 
condition, and the fact that rapid changes from 
place to place are so recreative to the intellect, 
is quite a sufficient proof that it is a healthful 
exercise of faculties, fully capable of appreciating 
and enjoying their being called into action. 

Shakspeare says— 

“ Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits. 
* es % * * 


I rather would entreat thy company 

To see the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living deadly sluggardised at home, 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness.” 
and Shakspeare knew a thing or two. That grea 
master-spirit of the world, who, on the vantage ground 
of his high intellect, stood apart from smaller spirits, 
and did more than Archimedes with his lever boasted 
that he could have done—for he could only have 
moved the world, while Shakspeare has moved the 
kindred souls of men in all ages—knew and felt that 
the mind wanted its food as the body wanted its 
nutriment, and he knew and felt that that food 
must have for its very essence, variety. 


.4 Hovy exquisite are the sensations in traversing 
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some new country—upon reviewing a succession of 
objects all full of startling novel sensations—in 
suddenly becoming cognisant of manners and cus- 
toms that elude the observation of the book-makers. 
How invigorating is the fresh breeze as it fans the 
cheek of the tourist. How refreshing ‘to the soul it 
is to see here a new wood, the existence of which 
we dreamt not of—there a sparkling river, that is 
to us a discovery—and, far away, dim hills and 
shrouded valleys, that have all to be explored. 

Can any of the common-place enjoyments of the 
“ home-keeping youths” compare with the exhilara- 
tion of the senses from such charming novelties ? 
Truly, travelling is 


“The cup that cheers, and not inebriates.” 


It is the nectar of the fancy: the rich draught pre- 
sented to the thirsty soul by the Ganymede of 
nature. 


We would say to all who have the leisure and the 
means to travel, Travel. 
would say it; and in one day you live a week of 
change, for time is measured with us all by its 
events, and not by its dreary progress upon the dial.. 
Go northward, and look upon the mountains and the 
forests—the rude, but beautiful granite peaks, that 
lift their spires to Heaven, and listen to the hoarse 
ery of the large birds of prey that circle the frigid 
mountain-top. Go southward, and bask in the sun- 
shine of that land which is birth-place to the vine. 
And if the desire be circumscribed to the limits of 
our own land, what a world of wonders is there not 
to see, if folks will only look for it. What highways 
and byways are there not to traverse-—what hills to 
climb—what valleys to roam in at close of day, and 
listen to the gush of pleasant waters—what woods to 
tread lightly and speak low in, as the lofty trees, 
embracing overhead, impress us with the idea of some 


‘dim cloistered aisle, so that we expect to hear .the 


glorious swell of the rich organ’s tones, and the 
place looks as though it were specially devoted to 
Him who pointed the tiny blades of the waving grass, 
and flushed the sun with fire. Travel! ‘Travel! 
enjoying that succession of mental impressions which 
is ever so truly enjoyable. Why is it that we love 
music as we do, but simply because it presents to 
us arapid succession of pleasing impressions? If 
you only fix your regards upon one object, to the 
exclusion of all others, you go to sleep. It is the 
jostling of ideas that keeps the mind awake. How 
many are there who half doze through a whole life, 
with just such a gentle collision of notions as will 
prevent them from actually going off into the land 
of dreams! Such folks vegetate, they do not live. 


We have often thought how exquisite must have 
been the sensations of some of the old voyagers, 
when after buffeting the waves in unknown seas for 
many a weary day and night, they came in sight of 
some fair island, with all its stores of beauty, and 
with its palm-trees dipping into the silver stream— 
its luscious unknown fruits hanging pendant upon 
every hough. The world of flowers blushing beneath 
a sunshine that has scorched them into dazzling 
beauty—its bright-hued birds, that had never looked 
upon the face of man. Its coves and bays of pearly 
sand, upon which the foot of aught human had never 
trod. Imagine the voyagers, with a silent awe, 
landing and treading lightly upon the unknown shore 
—imagine the thrill that must come across their 
hearts, compounded of strange, yet holy feelings, as 
they gaze around them at all the wonders that 
were so new and fresh. 


Ah, it is true that “home-keeping youths have 
eyer homely wits,” 


To young and old we | 


: 


THE HUSBAND'S SONG. 


Rarny and rough sets the day, 
There’s a heart beating for somebody ; 
I must be up and away— ° 
Somebody’s anxious for somebody, 
Thrice hath she been to the gate— 
Thrice hath she listened for somebody ; 
*Midst the night, stormy and late, 
Somebody's waiting for somebody. 


There'll be a comforting fire—- 
There'll bea welcome for somebody ; 
One, in her neatest attire, 
Will look to the table for somebody. 
Though the star’s fled from the west, 
There is a star yet for somebody, 
Lighting the home he loves best— 
Warming the bosom of somebody ! 


There’ll be a coat o’er the chair, 

There will be slippers for somebody ; 
There'll be a wife’s tender care— 

Love’s fond embracement for somebody, 
There’ll be the little one’s charms— 

Soon ‘twill be waken’d for somebody ; 
When I have both in my arms, 

Oh, but how blest will be somebody! 


CuarLes SWAIN. 


- 


—Lnterary Gazette. 


EASTERN IDEAS OF EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY. 


On one occasion, Mr. Fletcher was called on by 
some of the Chaldean Christians to defend the 
English from the charges of polygamy and atheism : 

‘““They were dreadfully scandalized at our re- 
fusing to acknowledge the authority of the Pope, 
and one gentleman asked me seriously, and with an 
air of great concern, whether I ever said my 
prayers! On one occasion, a large party had 
assembled, among whom was a merchant recently 
arriyed from Aleppo. In the course of conversa- 
tion, he began to attack the English.—‘ The 
Ingleez,’ he said, ‘are a very fierce and intractable 
nation They marry many wives, and care very 
little about Allah, whose name be exalted.’—I here 
interrupted the speaker, and asked if, in the course 
of his travels, he had ever heard of the English 
Church.—‘ Belli, yes,’ he answered, ‘I know the 
whole history of your Church. You must under- 
stand,’ continued he, turning to the rest, ‘that 
once there lived in England a great sultan, whose 
name was Napoleon Buonaparte. This sultan was 
like unto Antar and Jskander, the Macedonian, and 
he made many of the kings of Frangistan his footstool. 
But his heart was lifted up, and he defied Allah 
in his pride. And Napoleon’s wife was old, and 
she was no longer pleasing in his eyes. hen 
it came to pass that he looked upon a certain fair 
damsel with the glances of love, and he said, ‘ In- 
shallah, I will divorce my wife and get me this fair 
one in marriage. Now the Ingleez were all Catholics 
then, and, therefore, Napoleon sent a message to our 
Father the Pope, desiring that he would grant him 
a divorce. But the Pope reproved Napoleon for 
his pride and unkind dealing with his wife, at which 
the Sultan waxed wroth, and said, Surely this Pope 
is no better than Abou Jahash, even the Father of 
Stupidity; but Inshallah, I will make him eat . 
abomination. So he went with many soldiers and 
besieged Rome, and took the Pope prisoner, and 
shut him up in a great tower in London, which is 
the chief city of the Ingleez. But the kings of the 
Franks all joined together, and made war upon Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, and evercame him. Then their 
soldiers came to London and set the Pope at liberty. 
And when the Pope returned to Rome, he cursed 
Napoleon, and excommunicated him and all the 
Ingleez. But Napoleon laughed at his beard, and 
he said, Inshallah, but I will have a Church of my 
own. So he made ‘bishops, and they divorced his 
wife, and they married him to the beautiful damsel, 
after which he founde@*the English, Church.’ All 
the assembly were deeply penetrated and impressed 
with this narrative, which was delivered with great 
volubility and lively pantomimic action.” —Fletcher's 
Notes in Ninevah. 


ae el aetna 


In is as disagreeable to a prodigal to keep an 
account of his expenses, as it is to a sinner to 
examine his conscience, 
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THE DUCHESS. 


JHAPTER LII. 


SHOWS HOWM ARIANNA ESCAPED ROM THE 
CUSTODY OF HORTON. 


WE will now request the reader’s attention to 
the proceedings of Marianna, and to an account of 
how it was that she so hes niches disappeared 
from the room in which Horton had imprisoned 
her at Gore House. 

It will be in the recollection of the reader that 
Marianna had chosen the upper room to sleep in 
when she was left by her jailor, and after. she had 
taken as careful a survey of the place as she could, 
by the means, inefficient as they were, that were at 
her disposal so to do. 

That sleep into which the young girl fell, pro- 
mised to be lasting, for it was a deep and dreamless 
slumber; but a circumstance occurred, that had the 
effect of breaking it, and of terrifying Marianna at 
the same time. 

It happened that a tree grew up quite close to the 
window of the room, and that about an hour after 
midnight the wind blew in rather a blustrous 
fashion, so that the branches of the tree were dashed 
against the window with an occasional sudden im- 
petus, quite sufficient to have awakened the soundest 
sleeper who ever laid down to rest. 

Marianna awakened under the impression that 
some one must be in the room, for at that silent 
hour, and in that silent house, the noise was some- 
thing prodigious; but the reader is aware that 
although Marianna has a world of true sentiment 

in her disposition, she is not what the world calls a 
sentimental young lady, so she neither fainted nor 
screamed, but with suppressed breath she lay lis- 
tening to the strange sound. 

For an interval of about four or five minutes it 
was nos repeated, and she had almost persuaded 

' herself that, after all, it was but a thing of imagina- 
tion, when, with a sudden dash, it came again. 

Marianna felt much alarm, and she sprang up 
from the couch upon which she was lying. One 
glance towards the window let her know what it 

was that caused the sound, and with quite a heartfelt 
gnsh of satisfaction, she said— 

“It was but the tree. Oh, yes I see it’s dancing 
shadow on the window-panes, and on yonder wall. 
Thank God, it 1 but the tree.” 

After this, she listened for the gush of wind to 
come again, which would produce the effect, and as 
she heard it, afar off, wailing through the vast 
regions of eternal space ere it reached that spot, she 
uttered a gentle prayer to that Great Being, who is 
alike the Lord of the sunshine and of the storm. 

It was not a prayer for any special mundane bles- 
sing that came to the lips of Marianna—nay, it 
would by many be called no prayer at all, since it 
was but, in a few gentle and whispered sentences, a 
kind ofacknowledgment of that great and mysterious 
power which rules the universe, and which, in its 
untangibility, is yet present in all places and at all 
times, in the harmony and the excellence of its 
works. 

Dash came the wind again, and the boughs of the 
tree rattled against the window-panes, as though 
twenty hands were trying to open it. 

How such ascund, in the still midnight hour, 
would have appalled any one with guilt upon his 
soul. But to the young, and the gentle, and the 
innocent girl who now lay there listening to t, it 
had no terrors. 

_ One thing, however, the wind and the tree re- 
ceeded in doing, and that was, to put an end to the 
slumber of the fair prisoner for the time being. 
The first feelings of intense fatigue that had in- 
duced her, in the midst of all dangers and all diffi- 
culties, to lie down and sleep in that place, had 
given way to the few hours of repose that she had 
had already ; and now the imagination began to be 
aati regarding the situation and the prospects of 
er fate. ‘ ‘ 


What would become of her ? When would she 
be rescued from where she was, and how was the 


rescue to come to her? These were questions, in } 


the mazes of which she soon found herself lost. 


As regarded the man in whose power she was, 
there had erisen in her mind another feeling than 
dread. She began to tell herself that surely she 
knew something of him—that she had seen him 
before somewhere ; but the collection was so very 
vague and slight, that it entirely eluded her when. 


she tried to fix it in her mind, so ast o rummage up, 
as it were, from the store-house of memory, the 
record of the particular circumstances under which 
she had, at some former time, enccuntered him. 

As aname, at times, with which wear e really quite 
familiar, will elude the grasp of the memory, and 
the more we strive to recollect it, and fancy each 
moment that we must be overtaking it in the mind, 
so did the dim remembrance of her captor and her 
jailor float hazily through the fancy of Marianna, 
defying all her attempts to grasp it. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I am quite certain that I 
have seen him, and that I have heard him speak ; 
but where, I cannot now guess.” 

The remembrance was something like those dim 
shadowings of the soul, that have induced some philo- 
sophers to say that they are the very distant echoes 
of the memory of some former state of being, not 
entirely crushed by the passage from one life to 
another. 

An hour, or rather more, now had passed since 
Marianna had been first awakened by the branches 
of the tree; and as she felt no symptoms of sleep 
stealing over her, she rose, and approached the 
window. 

The room in which she was happéned to face 
the east ; and as she looked over the young tree-tops, 
with a view only now and then interrupted by some 
taller green denizen of nature, she saw that the dawn 
of a new day was coming. 

A long line of pale greenish light tinted the 
eastern sky, and now and then a pencil of a brighter 
hue would shoot up into the night air, shedding a 
transient beauty upon the landscape. 

‘¢The morning is coming!” said Marianna; “‘ but, 
alas! it is no morning for me! It is always night 
to those who suffer, and I am a prisoner herein this 
lonely place, with none to say a cheering word to 
me! ith no hope of rescue—for how can any 
who loves me—how can Theodore know that I 
am here?’ . 

The tears gently rose to her eyes as she spoke 
but yet, as the young morning came on with all 
its freshness and beauty, it was not in the nature cf 
things but that some new hope should not arise in 
her heart. She began to feel more serene. 

‘¢T will take another survey of my prison,” she 
said. ** Who knows but that some chance of escape 
that I have overlooked may present itself to me? 
I will first of all examine this room more narrowly 
than I have done, and it will, at least, have the 
effect of withdrawing my mind from more painful 
thoughts to do so; and occupation will have its 
charms, and I shall be calmer and better, if I make 
no real advance towards freedom.” 

With this idea, which was one of the most prac- 
tically rational that she could possibly have con- 
ceived, Marianna, by the aid of the now rapidly 
increasing morning light—her lamp had ong 
since expired—began a search n the room she 
occupied. 

Alas! that search revealed nothing that could in 
any way tend to give her a hope of escape. There 
was no apparent means of leaving it but by the tall, 
narrow door in the wainscot that communicated 
with the little stairs conducting to the apartment 

elow. é 

‘No No ” she said, mournfully, “there is no 
hope here! ” 

With these words,s he kegans lowly to creep down 
the staircase. 

The dread that some one might be in the room 
below, caused Marianna to pause and listen upon 
every step; but all was so profoundly still, that 
she got soon reassured and confident that she was 
yet alone in the two apartments that had been al- 
lotted to her as a prisoner. 

The staircase, however, now that she was descend- 
ing it without alight, was so intensely dark, that it 
naturally induced, as she went, a feeling of hesitation 
in her steps; and she stretched out her hands to the 
wall, as she went, for fear that she should take a 
false step, and fall. In the intense darkness, too, 
the idea that she was in a complete void, and had 
nothing to hold by, in case of slipping, came over 
her fancy. 

The clutch she took of the wall was quite a relief 
for that idea. 

‘Tt was cruel,” she said, ‘‘ very cruel, to place 
me here! What could I unconsciously have done 
to that man, that he should deprive me of my 
liberty ?” 

At this moment, the door at the head of the stairs, 
in consequence, no doubt, of some sudden move- 
ment of the air in the room above, contingent upon 
a squall of wind from, without, slammed shut, 


The noise made Marianna utter a cry of fear, and 
she dashed herself against the wall ‘by her right 
hand, with the vain impulse to escape. Suddenly 
the wall shook, and then gave way, and she fell 
upon herf ace in a statenearly approaching to insen- 
sibilityf rom terror. 

It was fortunate that the young girl did not 
actually faint, as there was no knowing how long 
she might have remained, without assistance, insuch 
a condition. <A very few minutes elapsed ere she 
began to recover from the shock she had sustained ; 
and as no more sound disturbed now the stillness of 
the place, she slowly rallied her depressed spirit, 
and began to think. 

The first natural feeling that came over her 
was an endeavour to account for the giving way 
of the wall, against which she had, in the moment 
of her terror, dashed herself. The noise that had 
caused her to do so, she readily enough was able 
now to account for in its true way. 

For some little time now, although she had ail 
her faculties thoroughly recovered from the fright, 
she was afraid to move, for fear she was lying 
upon the verge of some descent, down which a 
chance movement might hurl her headlong. 

That something had happened regarding the 
little staircase, or the wall that boarded it on one 
side, was indisputable ; but what it was, quite defied 
the experience of Marianna to decide. 

After a time, she thought that she could not 
make her condition any the worse by slowly drawing 
back from where she was lying, and accordingly 
she did so with extreme caution, and found that the 
stairs remained as before. 

This was something cheering. 

Still, there remained the mystery of the sudden 
failure of the wall, and it was to that that she now 
directed all her attention. By stretching out her 
arms jn the direction whence the wall had given way, 
she could feel nothing, and, therefore, that some 
sort of opening existed there, was evident. 

‘* Can it be a door?” she said. 

This idea once started in her mind was sure to 
gather strength and. consistency ; and the natural 
mode of ascertaining if such were really the case by 
feeling cautiously for the extent of the aperture in 
the wall, soon suggested itself. 

By removing her hand to and fro, Marianna 
found that the opening in the wall was distinctly 
bounded by a smooth edge; but she could feel no 
sort of stop to the extent upwards of the opening, 
and downwards it reached clearly to the stairs upon 
which she stood. 

It was a door. 

After such examination, she could have no doubt 
upon that point; but whether it were immediately 
connected with another staircase, or connected with 
a secret passage, she could not tell ‘at the moment. 
But it was quite possible to find out that way by a 
little trouble. 

Crouching down quite close to the stairs, 
Marianna stretched out her hand through the door- 
way, touching the floor with it as she did so, and 
she felt perfectly satisfied that there was no step 
immediately at hand ; but she made another dis- 
covery, too, and that was, that the passage—for 
passage it appeared tc be into which the door opened 
—had not been trodden upon for many a year, as the 
dust Jay upon it so thickly, that it felt quite tangi- 
bly soft to the hand. 

Had she really made a discovery in Gore House 
fiat was unknown even to Horton? It looked 

ike it. 

The fact was, that that house had played no in- 
conspicuous part in some of the plotting and 
intriguing during the Protectcrate of Cromwell, 
and it was very likely that the Royalists had cre- 
ated in it more secret passages, hidden staircases, 
and hiding-places than Horton was aware of, 
although he knew of some few, and thought him- 
self wise accordingly. 

In such houses, though, the principal upon which 
the most cunning of constructors of secret places 
always went, was to have a secret within a secret, 
if we may be allowed the expression ; that is to 
say, they would construct a seeming cunningly 
contrived secret passage or-staircase, and then, in 
some way connected with that, there would be a 
much more elaborate secret affair which generally 
escaped detection, or even suspicion, in consequence 
of the parties discovering the outer secret, if it may 
be called such, and being then abundantly satisfied. 

This opening in the wall that Marianna had so 
strangely hit upon, seemed to be in Gore House 
something of that sort. 

It took her, however, even after she felt satisfied 
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that it was a tall narrow door she had pushed 


open, some little time before she could muster up 
courage enough to pass through it. 
“Oh, Theodore,” she said, “if you were only 


here now to inspire me with courage, and to direct 


me what to do, all would be well; but, alas—alas ! 
you aré; no doubt, mourning for me now!” 
The idea that 


of courage. 
She at once passed through the narrow door-way, 


treading very cautiously upon the floor, upon which 


the dust felt like a snow-drift to the fect. 

There was but one great risk that Marianna 
felt that she run, and that was, that she might come 
suddenly upon some staircase and fall down it ; but 
even that was a chance which by excessive care 


might be avoided; and she did not trust one foot to | 


follow its fellow, until she had assured herself there 
was a hold for it. i 


How intensely dark it. was in’ that place now! | 


She had thought the staircase that led from one of 
the rooms to the other in which her jailor —had 
placed her, dark, but surely some wandering reflected 
rays of light had got to that spot ; for in comparison 
to where she was now, it seemed positively light, 
while the intense blackness of the air around her, 
as she erept along in the narrow passage she had 
discovered, seemed to cling to her like a shroud. 

“Qh, that this place would bring me to light,” 
she said. ‘I tremble to dream of where I may be 
proceeding. I never knew what darkness really was 
until now. Oh, Heaven! help me.” 

The passage took a sudden turn, and, asif by the 
fiat of Heaven, which she’ had invoked to her aid, 
the intense darkness seemed to fade away intoadim 

twilight, that was inexpressibly grateful to her 
feelings. 

“ Light! Light!” she said. ‘This is light !” 

She leant against the wall to arouse her spirits a 
little before she again proceeded, and she felt confi- 

‘dent as she advanced again that the passage was 
each moment getting lighter and lighter. 

tf anything short of actually meeting with some 
one whom she could depend upon to befriend her 
could have inspired Marianna with fresh courage, 
this alteration in the state of the atmosphere’ by 
which she was surrounded was ealeulated to do so, 
and she was able to proceed with much higher 

- hope than she had yet had since entering upon that 
gloomy walk. 

“This may yet lead me to liberty,” she said; 
“and if I do succeed in leaving this place, it is to 
the Duke of Pangbourne I will fly, for he will be 
better able to save me from my enemy than Miss 
Juke.” 

Marianna was not at all wrong in her idea of the 
passage getting, as she proceeded, lighter, for it 
certainly, to all intents and’purposes, did doso} and 
although dark in the common sense of the term it 
still was, yet, in comparison with what it had been, 
it was positively light. 

After a little further proceeding, she could begin 
to see from whence the light proceeded, and it seemed 
to come through one particular portion of the wall 
to her left hand. Beyond that portion the passage 
went on, but it deepened in obscurity as it did so. 


To reach that mysterious ‘spot where the light | 


made its way through, was now the work of a 
moment to Marianna, and she found that there was 
some ill-fitting oblong panel in the wall, and that 
it was through the crevices surrounding it that the 
light, no doubt, from some apartment beyond made 
its way. 

Farther along the dreary passage she did not feel 
inclined to go, but an intense feeling of curiosity in- 
duced her to search for some means of opening the 
panel that hidthe adjoining room from her observation. 
it was a great thing, however, first to ascertain that 
no one was in that room; and with that view, she 
listened intently for some few minutes with her ear 
close to the wall. 


She thought at times that she heard something, 
put she was not quite sure. If, however, it were 
anything but imagination, it seemed like the breath- 
ing of some dhe asleep. 

Phis was a terrifying idea to poor Marianna. How 
could she know but that it might be her persecutor— 
the very man whom of all others she wished to shun, 
An eyil destiny might have brought her to the very 
room in that huge house in which he lay down to 
rest. 

‘The mere dread of such a thing was quite sufficient 


Theodore had discovered her ab- 
duction from the school, and was in such a state of 
mind as she could fancy he would be upon the 
oceasion, gave to Marianna some little desperation 


| she trembled at the thought. 


to make Marianna draw back from the partition with 
affright. 

And there she was in a situation of such per- 
plexity as might well have the effect of confusing 
her perceptions—a sittiationthat one wellaccustomed 
to the world and all its shades and diversities of 
character and fate might well have been'puzzled 
how to act in. : 

What was she to do? What was she to think? 
After succeeding in leaving the room into which she 
had been placed as a prisoner by the strange and 
terrible man who had taken her from the school, was 
she to risk nothing for the joy of an escape? 

And yet there were but two alternatives, providing 
she decided against returning to the rooms she had 
left. She must either pass the spot in the walt, 
through which came: the soft twilight, like little 
pencils of sunshine, and seek for. some further 
hope in the gloom of the continuous passage, or 


she must make an effort to ascertain, at any risk, 


who. slept in :the adjoining apartment, if, mdeed, 
some accidentak noise or fancy did not deceive her as 
to the fact. of any one being there. 
The passage looked A 
shudder, Marianna glanced intoits eavernoustooking 
length, © f 
“Ah, 
not go there... Oh, if I could. only find .a means of 
taking one glance into the room behind this panel, 
T should then be able to decide upon my next step.” 
‘Again’ she’ listened, and that time the sound did 


net come to her ears at all. 


‘+ Tt was a delusion,” she whispered faintly. 
must have beem a mere delusion.” 


That she whispered these words so very faintly | 
was quite sufficient proof that she still had.a:dread 
of who might be in the chamber;. but. still, with | 
more courage than she could a few moments. before | 
chave brought to the task, she set about trying 
what. means there existed of peeping through some 


crevice in the panel. 
Tt must be remembered, now, that the morning 
was quickly coming on, and Marianna had lingered 


long enough in the passage, fearing and hoping what 
anight ensue for the day to brighten ; so that now 


the light that streamed through the crevices between 
the panels was much greater thamit had been.» 

She put up her hands, and felt the panel earefully. 
It was evidently moveable; butin what direction it 
moved from its place. was the question. By 


a little more careful feeling about the wall, she at 
length found that there-was a groove of wood run- ° 
ning horizontally along the wainscot at the lower 


part of the oblong panel, and that it continued 
beyond the mere length of that piece around which 
came the rays of light. 

That the panel slid along horizontally appeared 
now to be past adoubt; but yet it seemed to bea 
thing of fearful hazard for her (Marianna) to do;-and 


Who should say what the removal of that little 
sliding piece of wood might-disclose to her ? 

With her lands. clasped, anda confusion. . of 
thoughts and ‘sensations that defied classification, 
chasing each other through her mind, she waited for 


some minutes longer; and then it seemed to her;as’ 


if some voice had told her to persevere, so strongly 
did the feeling come over her to make the attempt to 
move the panel. 5 

She felt calmer and happier-than she had done ; 
and it was only at such a moment that she dared to 
raise her hand to the wall. . She pressed upon the 
panel, and, noiselessly, it slowly moved. It was suf- 
ficient ‘to shift it from its place,ever so little, to 
enable Marianna to see into the room to which it 
opened ; but for a moment or two the large inerease 
of light prevented her from seeing well.. Her eyes 
had got-so accustomed to the very dim’halo of that 
twilight in the passage that she could scarcely face 
the day. : 

That; however, was a feeling that was sure to be 
but a transient one; and then, when it had: passed 
away; Marianna, holding both her, hands tightly 
clasped, ina vain effort to still her agitation, looked 
ito the room. 

It was an apartment of medium pretensions as 
to size that she looked at, and it-was fitted up in an 
old-fashioned style of comfort as a bed-room.» In 
one corner, somewhat removed from the side of the 
room where was the sliding panel, was a large bed, 
with very heavy dark-greenturniture. _A few chairs 
and tables occupied the floor, aad upon a couch 


that was drawn close to the ‘fire-side there were’ 


books and papers. ¢ 
The room was evidently occupied. 
Marianna, although she now felt certain, from the 


-from the Houses oy 9) 
sadly gloomy, and with a 


no,” she thought, “I must not—I dare 


et 


sound of the breathing of some one sleeping; that 
the bed was occupied, was reall y not much the for 
warder for opening the panel. She yet knew not if 
it were a friend or a foe. whom she might awaken if 
she made any noise sufficient to arouse the sleeper. 
It might be her enemy himself, or it might be some 
associate of his, who would not scruple to give her 
up to him again. These were considerations ‘that 
kept her wavering at the panel between hope and 
fears) init ity 3 
The sleeper moved uneasily in the bed, and 
Marianna almost sank to the floor of the passage 
from agitation. ata 
All was still again. Once more she heard the 
deep breathing of some one in sleep, and she slowly 
recovered her courage. » b seu ft 
It was at this time that the ideajoccurred to her 
that if she could get into the room she might, while 
the occupant of the bed. still slept, be able to gain 
the door of it, and leave it, and so escape, perchance, 


The perils—and they were many—of such a 
scheme flashed across the mind of Marianna: with 


‘fearfal acuteness ;\ butiyet it was worth some risk 


to leave that place, and she had no reason to appre- 
hend worse than imprisonment if she were caught 
in theattempt:to free herself, » That last considera- 
tion determined her; and commending herself to 
the protection of Heaven, that she thought would 


‘not desert her at such a moment, she prepared to 
‘attempt the carrying-out of her perilous purpose. 


OH AP arte ake 


| MARIANNA’S FORTUNES CHANGE MOST COMPLETELY. 


CHR 


Iv was tather a wonderful thing that a young 


‘ereature of the age of Marianna should have courage 


enough even to think of so bold an attempt as that 


which suggested itself to her as just’ possible in 
the way ‘of escaping from the’ house in which she 


Wis a prisoner. td i ape 
The fact was, though, that she could not conceal 
from herself that unless she aided herself, it was 
very unlikely that she would be able in any way to 
enjoy again the ‘sweets of liberty ; and the dread 
that kept momentarily creeping over her, that as 
yet she did not know the real purport and object of 

her abduction and imprisonment, prompted her to a 
boldness of action that, in calmer moments, . she 
eould not have dreamt of. -Thenj again, there was, . 
to all appearance, a capital chance of eseape; for 
why should’ the sleeper awaken “at the precise . 
moment that she might be crossing the room ? 

“The curtains of the bedstead were drawn quite 
close upon the side next to the sliding-panel ;' so 
that even if he who slept in the bed should chance 
to awaken, it did not follow for a certainty that:he 
would see Marianna, if she made no noise to attract 
his attention. ~~ * Bd 

All‘these were arguments in fayour of the enter- 
prise, hazardous as it looked; and with as much 
courage as she could bring to bear upon so very 
painful a position, Marianna prepared to carry it 
out. sh ; ESTE 

“She was a little puzzled to think how such a 
panel, moyable. by such a slight effort as it was, 
could escape detection in the room; but upon 
looking right round the edge of it, she saw how 
that was. The panel was a picture anda frame, 
hung upon the wall, detached from it, but of the 
exact size to cover up all round its junction with 
the rest of the wainscot. 9 9 nieces 

If the frame had been ‘lifted down, then — the 
panel would have been detected; but ‘while it re- 
mained in its place, it was an effectual shield to it. 

It was strange that such a trifle should suftice to 
keep a secret ;, but probably the very simplicity of 


| the affair was, in good truth, its greatest safeguard, 


for no one ever thought of meddling with? an 
ordinary-looking picture, that hung in rather a 
dingy frame upon the old wainscot wall, = 

In order to make her déscent into’ the room, 
Marianna would have to get upon a table that was 
directly under the picture, for the lower edge of the 
panel was just about three feet or so from the 
floor. If that tabie should creak beneath her light 
weight, she would be exposed to the greatest 
danger ; but still that was one of the ordinary risks 
of the.enterprise that had to be run, and which — 
could in no way. be avoided. © Tre amb 

Commending herself to the protection of Heayen, 
Marianna commenced her operations to attempt to 
escape. 

lead with no small difficulty that she managed 
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to get through the panel, and on the table; but 
when she had got that far, she felt that the sooner she 
completed the task she had imposed upon herself 
the better; and, although the table did creak a 
little, she yet saw no spécial cause for alarm. 

So long as she could at intervals, when she 
bent her head to listen, hear the regular breathing 
of the sleeper, she felt tolerably secure ; and gently 
sliding from the table to the floor, she stood panting 
with excitement for a few moments close to it, 
hoping and believing that- the most troublesome 
portion of her task was done. 

Tt then seemed to Marianna that it would be a 
prudent thing to close the sliding panel; so that in 
the event of her succeeding only in leaving that 
bed-chamber, and being again captured in some 
other part of the mansion, it might not be known 
by what mode she had effected her escape so far ; 
and in such a case, it was just possible that she 
might again find the knowledge of such a secret of 
the house serviceable to her. Bi 

_It was but the work of a moment to carry out 
this idea, and quite noiselessly the panel slid back 
into its place. ‘ 5 

_ The illusion regarding its being merely a dingy 
landscape, in a dingy frame, was quite pérfect from 
the room, and. she felt that she would have looked 
upon it for. years ‘without a thought but that at any 
moment frame and picture together might not be 
lifted fromthe wall. Sheno longer wonderedatsuch 
a ‘place remaining a secret, even from the bold and 
crafty man whose.prisoner she was: and that it, was 
a secret from him, seemed to be more than 
probable, cr he would hardly have risked the 
placing her in) a position by which. chance might 
discover it to her. ~ W 
_, How soundly the sleeper slept! 
. Marianna, crouching down—it was natural. to do 
so under the circumstances, although the attitude 
could avail her nothing—crept across the thick 
carpeting towards the door of the chamber. Her 
tread was perfectly noiseless, and it would have 
been impossible for the lightest slumberer that 
ever closed an eye, to have been disturbed by her 
presence, } “ 
~ Some’ ten or twelve steps brought her to the door 
of the room. Oh, how her heart throbbed with 

- expectation as she placed her hand upon the lock! 

. * Shall 1,” she thought, ‘soon be..again at 
liberty-? or will all this only end in .rivetting still 
tighter upon me the chains of a.cruel destiny ? Oh, 
‘Theodore—Theodore, if I could only hear your 
voice, now !” 

The remembrance of. her young lover, if it 
brought with it a gush of acute sensibility, yet had 
the effect of merying her to persevere in. her 
attempt to escape. ‘To see him, and to speak to 
him again, were too delicious inducements to what 
she was about, not to have their effect in urging 
her on. 

That the lock might make some unexpected sound 
in her efforts to open it, was a source of disquiet to 
Marianna for a moment, but not for longer, since 
that moment was sufficient to convince her that she 
could not turn it. 

A feeling of faintness came over her now to think 
that she had got so far, and only to find the door 
fast ; but rallying quickly from: such a state, she, 


7 


with fresh and marvellous courage, began. to bring 
what knowledge she had to bear upon the difficulty, 
and to attempt'to ascertain in what it consisted. 

A very few moments. sufficed to, convince her 
that the door was locked; but the wonder to her 
 -was, that the key was missing. It was so natural 
-for any one locking a bed-room door to leave the 

key in the lock, that she could hardly conceive it 
‘was the sleeper himself who had so secured the 
‘portal of his chamber; and yet, was is likely that 
any one from without had locked it up? Was he 
who then slept a prisoner like herself? and would 
she, by awakening him, only find a fellow sufferer 
* from the machinations of the man who had taken 
her from the school? 
These were the thoughts that now rapidly chased 
‘each other through the mind of the distressed 

Marianna ; but-along with them came another, and 

that was, that after all she might, by a little industry, 

find the key of the door. ; 

A more hazardous thing, so far as regarded the 
chances of awakening him who slept in the greatdim- 
looking bed, than liunting through the room for a 
key, could not well be imagined ; but yet, this young 
girl prepared to go through the danger. 

The table that was near the foot of the bed 
was large, and had upon it a great quantity of 
miscellaneous matters, and it was to that she first 


went, with the hope that among them she might find 
the key. Alas! that hope was doomed to dis- 
appointment. There was nothing in the shape of a 
key among the mass of odds and ends with which 
the table was strewed. 

And how a feeling of alarm that she had in vain 
tried wholly to extinguish, but which up to that 
period she had tolerably successfully battled with, 
began to triumph over her; and she trembled so 
excessively, that she was compelled to hold by the 
back of a huge arm-chair for support. 

“ Oh, what can I do?” she thought. ‘* What 
hope is there for me now? Am I, indeed, and in 
truth, lost—lost ?” 

She covered her face with her hands, and, but for 
the frightful risk of awakening the sleeper, she would 
have wept aloud; but that consideration sealed up 
the fountain of her tears, and she only shook with 
a visible emotion. 

Then she began to fancy that the breathing of the 
sleeper was not so deep norso regular as it had been, 
and that he must be upon the eve of awaking 
from that slumber, in which he had so providentially 
been lost. Marianna, with such a supposition upon 
her mind, would haye given anything to be on ‘the 
other side now of the secret panel ; but had not she, 
herself, from prudential considerations, closed it? 
and if he who slept in that room were really upon 
the point of awaking, that would take place long 
before she could open the panel,’ and noisélessly 
pass through the aperture into the gloomy passage 
beyond it ; and so, witha feeling that this was a 


crisis inher fate, and that she was in the hands of a | 


destiny that was hurrying her on to events beyond 


| her own control, she still held by the back of the 


massive chair, and kept her eyes rivetted upon 
the curtains of the huge bedstead, expecting each 
moment that they would open and disclose to her 
the form of the enemy she knew, or that of some 
enemy that she knew not. 

This was, in truth, a fearful state of things for 
poor Marianna. ‘Thus she was caged in a ten times 
worse position than she had been in the roonis that 
Horton had devoted to her use; but yet, it was 
bet in the natural oder of things that an attempt to 
escape should, if it were unsuccessful, male her con- 
dition much worse. 

How many persons in the world are plunged in- 
to far greater misery than they endure, by in- 
felicitous attempts to rid themselves from it! Poor 
Marianna’s case at that time was no isolated one. 

And now all her senses seemed to be condensed 
into the one of hearing, and she felt confident that 
the sleeper did not breath in that slow and regular 
manner which would indicate sound repose. 

Presently he moved, and she could hear the 
faint ruffle of the bed-clothes. 

Marianna did not know why, in her imagination, 
she called the unknown sleeper he, for, after all, why 
might it not have been a female? But she pro- 
bably could not rid herself of the idea that it was 
her persecutor himself, for there was quite sufficient 
substantiality in the shape of comforts in that 
room to enable any one, with ample means to 
surround themselves with the luxuries of life, to 
enjoy repose in it; so that there was nothing to say 
imperatively nay to the supposition that it was his 
apartment 

The old bedstead made a slight noise, as’ its 
occupant ‘moved in the bed, and Marianna’s fears 
were at their climax. She felt for a moment or two 


‘as though her senses were upon the point of for- 


saking her; but by a strong effort of will, which not 
unfrequently conquers tendencies to fainting, she 
recovered, and the gathering mist passed from 
before her eyes. Again she could look fixedly upon 
the motionless curtains of the bed. 

The unknown occupant of the chamber coughed. 

There could be no doubt of the masculine character 
of the cough ; and if Marianna had had any doubt, 
which, in truth, she had not, if she were in the cham- 
ber of a man or a woman, it would at once have 
vanished now. 

The curtains were agitated. A hand from the 
other side evidently grasped one of them. Another 
moment, and, with a sharp jingle of the brass rings 
upon which it run, the curtain immediately opposite 


to where Marianna stood, was. dashed aside. 


“J, wonder if that fiend, Horton, is stirring ?” 
said a voice. : ; 
Marianna uttered a shriek, and rushing forward, 
she had just strength to pronounce. the name of 
“ Hather ! when she fell insensible at the side of the 
bed. 
% * % % oS xe 


** Marianna! Marianna! 


Oh, God, spare her! 


My child—my only one. Dear Marianna—look up! 
"Tis I. Do you not know me?—do you not hear 
my voice? It is your father who speaks to you. 
Oh, my Marianna, blessed—blessed is this meeting!” 

Marianna felt that water was bemg dashed upon 
her face... With a thrill, her senses returned to her, 
ant opening her eyes, she looked confusedly around 
her. 

There was the old chamber—the huge dim- 
looking bedstead with its massive curtains—the 
litter about the room—the picture panel over the 
wall; and tenderly leaning over her, watching for 
the signs of her recovery, was her father ! 

Yes, there was Clint—the gentleman . whose 
supposed death had sat so heavy upon. the soul of 
the poor Duke of Pangbourne—the man with 
whom there had been the deep play in the gaming- 
house in Hanover Square—the man who had gone 
off in triumph, with the money that Herbert so 
much wanted at his wretched home in Soho—the 
man who had been followed by him (Herbert) and 
by the demon; Horton—the man who, to all seeming; 
had. been murdered on the old bridge at West- 
minster, and upon whose supposed death Horton had 
speculated so largely, and presumed so much upon 
the fears of the miserable Duke: there he was, a 
shade or two paler than ever he had before shown 
himself in life, but yet living. 

How Marianna looked at him! 

“ Speak, my dear Marianna,” he said. 
not know me?” 

‘ Mather ! father!” 

Yes, [am your father. Oh, God, from this 
moment I shall be a newman. He told me you 
were dead, my darling child.” 

Marianna burst into tears. 

_ All was chaos and confusion in her mind. As 
yet, she had not sufficently recovered from her faint- 
ing fit; to have any defined notion of how it came 
about; The brain was not thoroughly awakened 
from that temporary oblivion that had come over 
it; but the tears that she now shed were blessed 
ones, for they relieved her overcharged heart, and 
they seemed to give her time, to think. 

Gradually, as she wept, all the events. that had 
occurred antecedently to this meeting with her father, 
came back to her, and memory resumed its sway in 
her mind. She recollected how she had so trem- 
blingly stvod in that room, listening to the breathing 
of the occupant. of the bed, little imagining who it 
was that so breathed ; and now, looking up through 
her tears with a smile, she eried— 

‘“ Father—father! I thought you were dead— 
dead !” : 

Clint clasped her in his arms. He could not 
speak from emotion for a time; but when he did, 
he said— 

‘J was dead, dear.one, to what I shall be. We 
will now, indeed, live for each other. Oh, Marianna, 
before you tell me by what miracle you came 
here, can you forgive me?” 

‘‘ Forgive you, father? For what?” 

“ For the past, Marianna. I feel that to you I 
have not been a father, such as I ought to have 
been. You were ever gentle and tender .in your 
nature, and complained not ; but I was immersed in 
the follies and in the vices of life, and heeded not 
the treasure that I had in you.” 

‘Oh, father, do not speak thus.” 

“ T must—I ought. I neglected you, Marianna, 
when I most ought to have tended you; and the 
thought that you had been taken from me by God, 
was killing me! Can you—will you forgive me ?” 

“Father, you distress me ‘by speaking thus to 
me. Let me only remember the past in'so far as it 
will add to the happiness of the present and of the 
future. We shall be very, very happy now.” 


(Lo be continued.) 


“ Do you 


Sra Water Finrration.—M. Cardan has pre- 
sented a notice to the Academie des Sciences on a 
new system of filter intended to render sea-water 
drinkable. This apparatus consists of a syphon, the 
long tube of which is filled with powdered charcoal. 
The author states that the sea-water after having 
traversed this syphon has loft its nauseous savour, 
and that the saline taste which remains is scarcely 
to be detected after itis mixed with wine. MM. 
Becquerel and Pouillet are appointed Commissioners 
to examine into the merits of this communication. 

ProusstA.—The new postal convention between 
Prussia and Austria, for the fixing an equal rate 
of postage throughout Germany, came into opera- 
tion on the 1st inst, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Five Years of a Hunter's Life wn the Far Interior of 
South Africa ; with Notices of the Native Tribes, 
and Anecdotes of the Chase, of the Lion, Elephant, 
Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhunoceros, dc. By R. 
Gorpon Cummine, Esq., of Altyre; with Illus- 
trations. ‘Two vols. Murray. 

Tus work is replete with incident of the most 
novel character. We recommend it to the perusal 


of all who are charmed by the Chivalry of Adven- 


ture. The gallant sportsman of the old legend who 


encountered the Wantley Dragon seems hardly a 
more formidable adversary than Mr. Cumming, of 
Altyre,—a gentleman who laughs at lions, and saith 
to the hippopotamus ‘“ Ha, ha!”—who rushes after 
rhinocerot where the herd is thickest, and who takes 
even elephants easily,—not to count by the score 
“ such small deer” as brindled leopards, quaggas, 
wildebeests, springboks, blesboks, gemsboks, and 
all other boks,—gnoos, wild dogs, —and giraffes. 
How dare critic weekly or critic quarterly march 
up to such a champion as this, and with his little 
penful of ink attack sports so sublimely savage as 
the above? . If we do ‘not draw in our horns” in 
dread of Lieut. Cumming’s “‘ Westley Richards,” it 
is at least prudent not to aggravate the hunter by 
further questioning, but to take his book for what 
it is—a curious and characteristic record of feats 
accomplished such as few hunters have lived to tell, 
or to sell, in Albemarle-street. A wish may, 
nevertheless, be meekly expressed, that Mr. Cum- 
ming had been more considerate in his orthography, 
since not a few good pages and passages are spoiled 
‘by a parade of the Cape jargon of Boers, Bushmen, 
and other wild people, difficult to catch, and ‘‘ pul. 
ling up” the reader at the very moment when he is 
most breathless with curiosity, to consider ‘* what 
this means,” and ‘what the other man called out.” 
To * trek” means to “march,”—to ‘ inspann” to 
‘ harness ;” but what virtue was there in the former 
words to make the English gentleman discard his 
own ‘¢ vernacular” for their sakes ? 

To starta lion-hunter’s waggon seems to be nearly 
as elaborate an occupation, in its way, as the freight- 
age of the never-to-be-forgotten Tarantas immor. 
talized by Count Sollogub.-— 


«‘ When the leader brings up the oxen to the 
waggon to be inspanned, the waggon-driver, if pos- 
sible, sends another Hottentot to his assistance, 
especially if any of the oxen in the span happen to 
be young or refractory. These, armed with a huge 
‘jamboc’ in one hand, and a handful of stones in the 
other, one on either flank, with shouts, yells, and 
imprecations, urge forward the unwilling team to- 
ward the yokes, where the driver is standing with 
the twelve long buffalo rheims hanging on his left 
arm, pouring forth a volley of soothing terms, such 
as—‘ Ah! now, Scotland! Wo ha, Blauberg! you 
skellum, keer dar Carollus for Blauberg, ye stand 
somor da, ich wichna wha yo hadachta ist.” (Turn 
there for Blauberg; you stand there in an absent 
state, Ido not know where your ideas are.) ‘ Hol- 
land, you old Myfooty!’ (‘ Myfooty’ is a common 
Hottentot term, which I would defy even themselves 
to construe. The Dutch word ‘somar,’ mentioned 
above, is also a word to which I think I could chal- 
lenge the most learned schoolmaster in the colony 
to attach any definite meaning. It is used both by 
Boers and Hottentots in almost every sentence ; it 
is an answer to every question; and it’s meanings 
are endless.) ‘ Slangfeldt, you neuxel!’ (Snakefield, 
you humbug!) ‘ Wo ha, now Creishmann !’ (Crooked 
man.) ‘Orlam, you verdomde Kind, vacht un bidgte, 
ich soll you krae.’ (Civilised! you d——d child ; 
wait a bit, I’ll serve you out.) ‘ Vitfoot, you duivel ! 
slahm dar fiir Vitfoot, slahm ihm, dat he barst!’ 
(Whitefoot, you devil! flog there Whitefoot, flog 
him till he bursts.) _‘ Englandt, you ould ghroote- 
penck! Ah,now! Woha! Ye dat so lowe ist in 
die shwor plach, und dharum so vees at inspanning! 
Vacht un bidgte, ich soll a plach for you aitsuch, 
Ye loh da for nett so as ye watt mar ich soll you 
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arter bring, whar ich kann you mach like baikam.’ 
(England, you old big paunch! Ah, now! Wo ha! 
You who are so lazy in the heavy place, and never- 
theless so vicious at inspanning. Wait a little. I 
shall seek outa place for you! You tramp there 
in front exactly as you please; but I will yoke you 
farther back, where I can reach you with facility.) 
This is said in allusion to ‘ England’s’ having lately 
been in the habit of being yoked in the front of the 
team, andif it is very long the driver cannot reach 
the leading oxen with his whip without descending 
from the box; and, therefore, when a fore-ox be- 
comes lazy, he is yoked farther back in the team, 
that he may have the full benefit of the persuasive 
‘fore-slock.’ While the driver’s tongue is pouring 
forth this flow of Hottentot eloquence with amazing 
volubility, his hands and feet are employed with 
equal activity; the former, in throwing the open 
noose of the rheim, lasso-like, over the horns of 
each ox, and drawing it tight round them as he 
catches him; the latter in kicking the eyes and 
noses of those oxen which the jamboks and shouts 
of the leaders behind have driven too far in upon 
him. At this moment ‘ Blauberg,’ who is an.old 
offender, and who acquired in early youth the prac- 
tice, which he has never relinquished, of bolting 
from the team at the moment of inspanning, being 
this day unusually lively, not having had any severe 
work for some weeks, suddenly springs round, not- 
withstanding Kleinboy, well aware of his propensi- 
ties, has got his particular rheim firmly twisted 
round -his hand; and having once got his tail where 
his head ought to have been, and thus deprived 
Kleinboy of all purchase over him, he bounds madly 
forward, heedless of a large sharp stone with which 
one of the leaders salutes him in the eye. By his 
forward career, Carollus is instantly dashed to the 
ground; and Kleinboy, who has_pertinaciously 
grasped the rheim in the vain hope of retrieving the 
matter, is dragged several yards along the ground, 
and eventually relinquishes the ricim, at the same 
time losing a good deal of the outer bark of his 
unfortunate hand. Away goes Blauberg in his 
headlong course, tearing frantically over hill and 
dale, his rheim flying from his horns like a streamer 
in the wind. His course lies right across the mid- 
dle of the Cape-Corps barracks, where about forty 
or fifty riflemen, who are lounging about, parade 
being over, rush to intercept his course, preceded 
by a pack of mongrel curs of every shape and size, 
but in vain. Blauberg, heedless of a shower of 
sticks and stones hurled at his devoted head, charges 
through the midst of them, nor is he recovered for the 
space of about two hours. The rest of the team seeing 
driver sprawling on the ground, as a matter of their 
course, follow Blauberg’s example : instantly wheel- 
ing to the right and left about, away they scamper, 
each selecting a course for himself, some with, and 
others without, the appendage of the streamers. 
The Hottentots, well aware that it will be useless 
to follow Blauberg in the usual way, as he would 
probably lead them a chase of four or five miles, 
now adopt the most approved method usually 
practised in such cases. They accordingly drive 
out a small troop of tamer oxen, with which they 
proceed in quest of the truant. This troop they 
cunningly induce Mr. Blauberg to join, and even- 
tually return with him to the waggon—the driver, 
with pouting lips and the sweat running down his 
brow, pouring forth a torrent of threatened ven- 
geance against the offending Blauberg. The in- 
spanning is then once more commenced as before, 
and Blauberg, being this time cautiously placed in 
a central position, well wedged up by the other 
oxen, whereby he is prevented from turning about, 
is lassoed with the strongest rheim, and firmly 
secured to the steady old ox who has purposely been 
driven up beside him. The twelve oxen are soon all 
securely yoked in their proper places; the leader 
has made up his ‘ fore-tow,’ which is a long spare 
rheim attached round the horns of each of the 
fore or front oxen, by which he leads the team, 
and inspanning is reported to be accomplished.” 


It appears that Mr. Cumming can sleep as soundly 
under rather trying circumstances as did the late 
Mr. Ruxton when he bivouacked on the pavement 
of a country town in Central America :— 


“On the 12th I bagged two bull wildebeests and 
two springboks to the northward of my camp. In 
the evening I took my pillow and ‘komberse,’ or 
skin blanket, to the margin of a neighbouring vley, 
where I had observed doe blesboks drink. Of these 
I had not yet secured a single specimen; which I 
was very anxious to do, as they likewise carry fine 


horns, which, though not so thick as those of the 
males, are more gracefully formed. Shortly after. 
I had lain down, two porcupines came grunting to 
me, and stood within six feet of where I lay. 
About midnight an old wildebeest came and stood 
within ten yards of me, but I was too lazy to fire at 
him. All night I heard some creature moving in 
the cracked earth beneath my pillow ; but, believing 
it to be a mouse, I did not feel much concerned 
about the matter. I could not, however, divest 
myself of a painful feeling that it might be a snake, 
and wrapped my blanket tight round my body. 
Awaking at an early hour the following morning, 
I forgot to look for the tenant who had spent the 
night beneath my pillow. No blesbok appearing, 
I stalked an old springbok through the rushes and 
shot him. Having concealed him, I held for camp, 
and despatched two men to bring home the venison 
and my bedding. While taking my breakfast I ob- 
served my men returning, one of them carrying a 
very large and deadly serpent. I at once felt cer- 
tain it was he that I had heard the previous night 
beneath my pillow ; and on asking them where they 
had killed it, they replied ‘In your bed.’ On ap- 
proaching the bedding, they had discovered the 
horrid reptile sunning itself on the edge of my 
blanket, until on perceiving them it glided in be- 
neath it. It was a large specimen of the black 
variety of the puff adder, one of the most poi- 
sonous serpents of Africa, death ensuing within an 
hour after its bite.” 


The home-keeping reader will be glad of “a ge. 
neral rule” or two regarding the social propensitie 
and ordinary habits of lions :— vn 


“ One of the most striking things connected with 
the lion is his voice, which is extremely grand and 
peculiarly striking. It consists at times of a low, 
deep moaning, repeated five or six times, ending in 
faintly audible sighs ; at other times he startles the 
forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated 
five or six times in quick succession, each increasing 
in loudness to the third or fourth, when his voice 
dies away in five or six low, muffled sounds, very 
much resembling distant thunder. At times, and 
not unfrequently, a troop may be heard roaring in 
concert, one assuming the lead, and two, three, or 
four more regularly taking up their parts, like 
persons singing a catch. Like our Scottish stags 
at the rutting season, they roar loudest in cold, 
frosty nights; but on no occasions are their voices 
to be heard in. such perfection, or so intensely 
powerful, as when two or three strange troops of 
lions approach a fountain to drink at the same time. 
When this occurs, every member of each troop 
sounds a bold roar of defiance at the opposite par- 
ties; and when one roars, all roar together, and 
each seems to vie with his comrades in the inten- 
sity and power of his voice. The power and gran- 
deur of these nocturnal forest concerts is inconceiv- 
ably striking and pleasing to the hunter’s ear. The 
effect, I may remark, is greatly enhanced when the 
hearer happens to be situated in the depths of the 
forest, at the dead hour of midnight, unaccompanied 
by any attendant, and ensconced within twenty 
yards of the fountain which the surrounding troops 
of lions are approaching. Such has been my situa- 
tion many scores of times; and though I am al- 
lowed to have a tolerably good taste for music, I 
consider the catches with which I was then regaled 
asthe sweetest and most natural I ever heard. As 
a general rule, lions roar during the night ; their 
signing moans commencing as the shades of evening 
envelop the forest, and continuing at intervals 
throughout the night. In distant and secluded re- 
gions, however, I have constantly heard them roar- 
ing loudly as late as nine afd ten o’clock on a 
bright sunny morning, In hazy and rainy weather _ 
they are to be heard at every hour in the day, but 
their roar is subdued. It often happens that when 
two strange male lions meet at a fountain a terrific 
combat ensues, which not unfrequently ends in the 
death of one of them. ‘The habits of the lion are * 
strictly nocturnal ; during the day he lies concealed 
beneath the shade of some low, bushy tree, or wide- 
spreading bush, either in the level forest or on the 
‘mountain side. He is also partial to lofty-reeds or 
fields of long, rank, yellow grass, such as occur in 
low-lying vleys. F'rom_these haunts he sallies 
forth when the sun goes down, and commences his 
nightly prowl. When he is successful in his beat, 
and has secured his prey,|be does not roar much that 
night, only uttering occasionally a few low moans: 
that is, provided no intruders approach him, other- 
wise the case would be very different. * * LI 


oe 


remarked a fact connected with the lions’ hour of 
drinking peculiar to themselves: they seemed un- 
willing to visit the fountains with good moonlight. 
Thus, when the moon rose early, the lions deferred 
their hour of watering until late in the morning ; 
and when the moon rose late, they drank at a very 
early hour inthe night. * * Owing to the tawny 
colour of the coat with which nature has robed 
him, he is perfectly invisible in the dark; and al- 
though I have often heard them loudly lapping the 
water under my very nose, not twenty yards from 
me, I could not possibly make out so much as the 
outline of their forms. When a thirsty lion comes 
to water, he stretches out his massive arms, lies 
down on his breast to drink, and makes a loud 
lapping noise in drinking, not to be mistaken. He 
continues lapping up the water for a long while, 
and four or five times during the proceeding he 
pauses for half a minute, as if to take breath. One 
thing conspicuous about them is their eyes, which, 
in a dark night, glow like two balls of fire.” 


After the above universal remarks, one special 
encounter may he selected : : 


‘‘ We secured the three horses to one another, 
as there was no tree or bush within miles of us; 
but these I could dispense with, for I knew very 
well, by the looks of the Hottentots, that they 
would not sleep much, but would keep a vigilant 
eye over our destinies. I spent a most miserable 
night. The wind, which had been blowing so 
fresh in the height of the day, had subsided to a 
calm when the sun went down, and was now suc- 
ceeded by an almost death-like stillness, which I 
too well knew was the harbinger of a coming 
tempest. We had not lain down an hour when 
the sky to leeward became black as pitch. Pre- 
sently the most vivid flashes of lightning followed 
one another in quick succession, accompanied by 
terrific peals of thunder. The wind, which during 
the day had been out of the north-east, now, as is 
usual on such occasions, veered right round and 
came whistling up from the south-west, where the 
tempest was brewing ; and in a few minutes more 
if was upon us in all its fury, the rain descending 
in torrents on our devoted heads, while vivid 
flashes of lightning momentarily illumined, with 
the brilliancy of day, the darkness that reigned 
around. In a very few minutes the whole plain 


was a sheet of water, and every atom of my clothes. 


and bedding was thoroughly saturated. My three 
rifles had excellent holsters, and with the help of 
two sheep-skins which I used instead of saddle- 
cloths I kept them quite dry. In two hours the 
tempest had passed away, but light rain fell till 
morning, until which time I lay on the wet ground, 
soaked to the skin. About midnight we heard the 
lion roar a mile or so to the northward; and a little 
before the day dawned I again heard him in the 
direction of the carcase which we had found on the 
preceding day. Soon after this I gave the word to 
march. We then arose and saddled our horses. I 
found my trousers lying in a pool of water, so I con- 
verted a blanket into a long kilt by strapping it 
round my waist with my shooting-belt. ‘The cos- 
tume of my followers was equally unique. We 
held for the north end of the lion’s mountain at a 
sharp pace, which we gained before it was clear 
_ enough to see surrounding objects. As the light 
broke in upon us we reduced our pace, and rode 
slowly up the middle of the vast level plain towards 
the carcase of the wildebeest; with large herds of 
wildebeests, springbok, blesbok, and quaggason every 
side of us, which were this day as tame as they had 
been wild on the previous one. This is generally the 
case after astorm. The morn was cloudy ; misty va: 
pours hung on the shoulders of the neighbouring 
mountains, and the air was loaded with balmy per- 
fume, emitted by the grateful plants and herbs. As 
we approached the carcase, I observed several jackals 
steal away, and some half-drowned-looking vultures 
were sitting aroundit. But there was no appearance 
of the lion. I spent the next half-hour in riding 
across the plain looking for his spoor; but I sought 
in vain. Being cold and hungry, I turned my 
horse’s head for camp, and rode slowly along through 
the middle of the game, which would searcely move 
out of rifle range on either side of me. Suddenly I 
observed a number of vultures seated on the plain 
about a quarter of a mile ahead of us, and close 
beside them stood a huge lioness, consuming a bles- 
blok which she had killed. She was assisted in her 
repast by about a dozen jackals, which were feasting 
along with her in the most friendly and confidential 
manner, Directing my followers’ attention to the 
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spot, I remarked, ‘I see the lion;’ to which they 
replied, ‘ Whar? whar? Yah! Almagtig! dat is 
he ;’ and instantly reigning in their steeds and 
wheeling about,.they pressed their heels to their 
horses’ sides, and were preparing to betake them- 
selves to flight. Iasked them what they were going 
todo? To which they answered, ‘We have not 
yet placed caps on our rifles.’ This was true; but 
while this short conversation was passing the lioness 
had observed us. Raising her full, round face, she 
overhauled us for a few seconds, and then set off at 
a smart canter towards a range of mountains some 
miles to the northward; the whole troop of jackals 
also started off in another direction ; there was, there- 
fore, no time to think of caps. The first move was 
to bring her to bay ; and not a second was to be lost. 
Spurring my good and lively steed, and shouting to 
my men to follow, I flew across the plain, and, being 
fortunately mounted on Colesberg, the flower of my 
stud, I gained upon her at every stride. This was to 
me a joyful moment, and I at once made up my 
mind that she or I must die. The lioness having 
had along start of me, we went over a consider- 
able extent of ground before I came up with her. 
She was a large, full-grown beast; and the bare 
and level nature of the plain added to her impos- 
ing appearance. Finding that I gained upon her, 
she reduced her pace from a canter to a trot, car- 
rying her tail stuck out behind her, and slewed a 
little to one side. I shouted loudly to her to halt, 
as I wished to speak with her ; upon which she 
suddenly pulled up, and sat on her haunches Jike 
a dog, with her back towards me, not even deign- 
ing to look round. . She then appeared to say to 
herself, ‘ Does this fellow know who he is after?’ 
Having thus sat for half a minute, as if involved 
in thought, she sprang to her feet, and, facing 
about, stood looking at me for a few seconds, 
moving her fail slowly from side to side, showing 
her teeth, and growling fiercely. She next made 
a short run forward, making a loud, rumbling noise, 
like thunder. This she did to intimidate me; but, 
finding that I did not flinch an inch nor seem to 
heed her hostile demonstrations, she quietly stretched 
out her massive arms, and lay down on the grass. 
The Hottentots now coming up, we all three dis- 
mounted, and, drawing our rifles from their hol- 
sters, we looked to see if the powder was up in the 
nipples, and put on our caps. While this was 
doing, the lioness sat up, and showed evident symp- 
toms of uneasiness. She looked first at us, and 
then behind her, as if to see if the coast were 
clear; after which she made a short run towards 
us, uttering her deep-drawn, murderous growls. 
Having secured the three horses to one another 
by their rheims, we led them on as if we intended 
to pass her, in the hope of obtaining a broadside. 
But this she carefully avoided to expose, present- 
ing only her full front. I had given Stofolus my 
Moore rifle, with orders to shoot at her if she 
should spring upon me, but on no account to fire 
before me. Kleinboy was to stand ready to hand 
me my Purdey rifle, in case the two-grooved Dixon 
should not prove sufficient. My men, as yet, had 
been steady, but they were in a precious stew, their 
faces having assumed a ghastly paleness; and I 
had a painful feeling that I could place no reliance 
on them. Now, then, for it, neck or nothing !— 
She is within sixty yards of us, and she keeps ad- 
vaneing. We turned the horses’ tails to her. I 
knelt on one eide, and, taking a steady aim at her 
breast, let fly. The ball cracked loudly on her 
tawny hide, and crippled her in the shoulder, upon 
which she charged with an appalling roar, and in 
the twinkling of an eye she was in the midst of 
us. I was very cool and steady, and did 
not feel in the least degree nervous, having fortu- 
nately great confidence in my own shooting; but 
I must confess, when the whole affair was over, I 
felt that it was a very awful situation, and attended 
with extreme peril, as I had no friend with me on 
whom I could rely.” 


STORM IN SPAIN.—From Spanish journals we 
learn that on the 11th of June, a shower of hail- 
stones caused fearful destruction about Calatrava, 
in the province of Ciudad-Réal. Some of the 
stones weighed from six to eight ounces. 22,000 
olive-trees and 150,000 vines have been destroyed. 
The wheat crop is entirely lost. Three persons 
lost their lives, and several others were wounded ; 
in the surrounding couutry great numbers of dead 
birds were found 


ANCIENT SUPERSTITION IN GERMANY 


LEGEND or HamMELIN.—The following instance 
is so extraordinary, that I should not repeat it if 
the account were not attested by more than one 
writer, and also preserved in the public monu- 
ments of a considerable town of Upper Saxony ; 
this town is Hamelin, in the principality of Kalen- 
berg, at the confluence of the rivers Hamel and 
Weser. 

In the year 1384, this town was infested by 
such a prodigious multitude of rats, that they 
ravaged all the corn which was laid up in the 
granaries ; everything was employed that art and 
experience could invent to chase them away, and 
whatever is usually employed against this kind 
of animals. At that time there came to the town 
an unknown person, of taller stature than ordinary, 
dressed in a robe of divers colours, who engaged 
to deliver them from that scourge, for a certain 
recompense which was agreed upon. _ 

Then he drew from his sleeve a flute, at the 
sound of which all the rats came out of their 
holes and followed him: he led them strait to the 
river, into which they ranand were drowned. On 
his return he asked for the promised reward, 
which was refused him, apparently on account of 
the facility with which he had exterminated the 
rats. The next day, which was a fete day, ho 
chose the moment when the elder inhabitants o*% 
the burgh were at church, and by means of 
another flute which he began to play, all the 
boys in the town above the age of fourteen, to 
the number of a hundred and thirty, assembled 
round him; he led them to the neighbouring 
mountain, named Kopfelberg, under which is a 
sewer for the town, and where criminals are exe- 
cuted; these boys disappeared and were never 
seen afterwards. : ; 

A young girl, who had followed at a distance, 
was witness in the matter, and brought the news 
of it to the town. 

‘They still show a hallow in this mountain 
where they say that he made the boys go in. At 
the corner of this opening is an inscription, which 
is so old that it cannot now be deciphered ; but 
the story is represented on the panes of the church 
windows ; and it is said, that in the public deeds of 
this town it is still the custom to put the dates in 
this manner :—‘' Done im the year ——, after the dis- 
appearance of our children.” — Calmet. 


MANAGERS AND THE Drama.—Leigh Hunt has 
the. following pithy and remarkably true statement 
regarding Dramatic Literature, in his biography :— 
‘‘ A manager confessed the other day that he would 
never bring out a new piece, if he could help it, as 
long as he could make money enough by old ones. 
He laughed at every idea of a management but a 
commercial one; and held at novght the public 
wish for novelty, provided he could get as many 
persons to come to his theatre as would fill it. 
Being asked why he brought out anything new, 
when such were his opinions, he complained that 
people connected with the press forced the composi- 
tions of themselves and their friends upon him; and 
being asked what he meant by ‘forced,’ he replied, 
that the press would make a dead set at his theatre 
if he acted otherwise, and soruinhim. I know not, 
it is true, how fara manager might not rather have 
invited than feared a dramatist of so long a standing, 
and of such great popularity, as Douglas Jerrold ; 
but it is to be doubted whether even Douglas Jer- 
rold, with all his popularity and all his wit to boot, 
would have found the doors of a theatre opened to 
him with so much facility, had.he not been a jour- 
nalist, and one of the leaders in Punch.’ 


An ‘OpsTacLE TO Krys AND _ PICKLOCKS.— 
During the whole of last week the officers belonging 
to our county prison, the Castle, were unable to 
lock the gate leading to the little Rodee. On 
Friday last they got a smith to take off the lock, 
when, to their astonishment, they discovered that 
some bees had lived in the lock, and that every 
ward of it was filled with wax. This is the first 
time we ever heard of such a singular circumstance. 
— Chester Chronicle. 

NEApouiraAN Pruprence.—Letters from Naples 
mention that the King has admitted the principle 
of the claims for indemnity to British subjects 
for losses during the bombardment of Messina and 
Catania, and that persons are to be appointed to 
ascertain their amount, 
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NIGHT IN SPAIN. 


J was shown into a kind of loft, with a square 
aperture for window, which seemed by its appearance 
to have been in quiet possession of the hens, from 
time immemorial, and was, beside, insufferably close. 
I tried to convince the good hostess that eggs and 
chickens were the logical sequence of hens, but in 
vain; so I was obliged to content myself with bread 
and fruit and wine, as aforesaid, I had a table and 
chair set out upon the flat roof, which commanded a 
grand view of the whole wild district, ridge upon 
ridge, and valley beyond valley. Here and there, 
high up in the lap of some great, grim, brown and 
gray mountain, was perched a white hamlet, with 
its own green fringe of orchard,—and through a gap 
in the ridge towards the south-east, I could see the 
deep blue Mediterranean, and I could even make 
out some sails upon it, as they glittered against the 
rising moon. Meanwhile, I was rather pestered with 
three old women, who surrounded the table, taking 
huge delight in seeing me eat, and asking various 
questions,—suchas, whether England wasin France ? 
and what I had done to my hair to make it brown ? 
About an hour after nightfall, the various members 
of the family disposed themselves to sleep upon the 
roof; and I, thinking men’s company better than 
hens’, followed their example, and lay down close to 
the table, on which remained some relics of supper. 
In the middle of the night I was awakened by a 
stealthy step close by me, and, looking up, I saw a 
strange, wild figure of a man, all in rags. 
walking to and fro beside the table, evidently hanker- 
ing after the viands thereon. At last he pounced 
upon them, and began coolly to break the bread and 
dip it in the wine. Before devouring each morsel, 
he held it up towards the moon at arm’s-length, and 
waving it to and fro, muttered, “‘fhanks be unto 
thee, Q Madonna, most holy.” I was amused at his 
thus breaking two commandments, and thanking the 
Virgin Mary_or the moon, whichever it might be, 
by whose countenance he was stealing; but as he 
looked very lean and poor, I did not interrupt his 
feast by any sign of wakefulness. I had scarcely 
dropt to sleep again, before Iwas roused by a loud 
shriek; then there was a scuffle; all the family 
started to their feet; the men swore, the women 
screamed, and then ensued such a bewildered Babel 
of chattering, that I in vain tried to make myself 
heard, and discover the cause of the disturbance. 
As it was past three, IT rose, and ordered the horses 
out. My guide (save the mark!) now acknowledged 
to me that he had only once travelled that way 
twenty-five years ago, so the landlord, anxious, as 
I thought, to eseape from the still screaming woman- 
kind, volunteered to accompany me till daybreak. 
On the way he told me the cause of the tumult. 
Some ill-conditioned admirer of his daughter’s had 
clambered in at the window of the loft where she 
was sleeping. It was her shriek which brought the 
father to the summary expulsion of the intruder. 
‘¢ But for your worship’s presence,” he said, ‘I 
would have stabbed the villain then and there,”— 
Clark's Tour. 


—— 


Tue Necussiry or Exercising tam Nervous 
Sysrzm.—The nervous system, like all other parts, 
is most directly strengthened by exercise of its own 
functions. It is, therefore, of much consequence 
to keep the mind and feelings as fully employed, 
and as regularly exercised, as possible, and never 
to yield to.the dislike for mental exertion which 
nervous debility generally brings along with it. 
And in that state, the best thing we can do, is to 
invite and to encourage others to stir us up even 
against our will at the time, particularly as the 
Jeeling of inability is always much greater than the 
reality ; and if we act upon the feeling, we are ‘apt 
to allow our whole faculties of mind and body to 
become weakened from a mistaken belief of their 
unfitness for exercise. So sensible of thisam I in 
my own experience, that scarcely a day passes in 
which I do not feel positively grateful for being 
obliged to exert myself, and to do many things, and 
to see, many people, that, were I left to inclination, 
I fear I should often neglect; and the consequence 
is, that the more I have to do, and the greater ex- 
ertion I am making, the more I am able to do, and 
the happier I become. Your system obeys the 
same laws ; and, therefore, the more you force your- 
self to active communication with others, and the 
more you exercise your mind and encourage your 
friends to rouse you up, the more certainly and 
Speedily will you acquire strength of mind and 
health of hody,—Dr, Combe. 


He was , 


THE ARAB STEED. 

ELSfWHERE, individuals of this spécies may be 
more showy, and even more powerful, but it is only 
in Arabia that the horse is found in a state bor- 
dering on perfection. Mere he is remarkable for 
a small head with pointed ears, peculiarly clean 
muscular limbs, a correspondimg delicate slender 
shape, rather small size, and large animated’ eyes, 
expressing that intelligence which, as in the dog, 
is the consequence of being constantly with the 
members of his master’s family; in fact, he 
generally shares’ their meals. He is frequently 
allowed to frolic through the camp like a dog, and 
at other times he is piqueted at the entrance ‘of 
the tent; he is exposed to the weather at all 
times, and compared with ‘the treatment of his 
species in Europe, he is ‘scantily fed. A meal 
after sunset, consisting of barley, in some parts: of 
the country, and camel’s milk in others, ora paste 
of dates and water, which in Nedjd is mixed with 
dried clover and other herbs, constitutes his usual 
sustenance; but on any extraordinary exertion 


being required, flesh is frequently ‘given,’ either | 


raw or boiled. ‘The Bedawins’ count five noble 
breeds of horses, all, it is understood, derived 
originally from Nedjd, viz., the taneyse, the 
manekeye, the koheyl or koklani, the saklawye, 
and the julfa; of which the last and koklani are 
particularly prized. The julfa, a small active 


animal, capable of enduring great fatigue, belongs | 
to the province of El Ah’sa; the other, which is 


larger, is from Yemen, or more properly Nedjd, 
and is most valued. Of the choice breeds there 


are many branches; there are, besides, other breeds, | 


which are considered secondary, and every mare of 
noble blood, if particularly swift and handsome, 
may give rise to a new stock. The catalogue of 


distinct breeds in the desert is, therefore, almost’ 


endless, and the pedigrees of individuals are verified 


by certificates, which are handed down from father | 


to son with infinite care, and not unfrequently 
they belong to more than one family, for there is 
often a co-partnership in mares, and hence arises 
the difficulties attending the purchase of one. It 
is, however, certain that the Arab horses deteriorate 
when taken elsewhere, although both sire ahd 
dam may be of first-rate breeds ; by the latter and 


not the former, as with us, the Arabs trace the | 


blood. The prevailing’ colours are a clear bay, 
sorrel, white, chestnut, gray, brown, and black ; 
but the number of horses in Arabia is compara- 
tively few; their places, for almost every purpose 
in life, being supplied by camels.— Colonel Chesney. 


Tur DEserTs OF ARABIA:—These unpromising 
tracts have probably given rise to the belief that 
Arabia is merely a vast arid desert, either inter- 
spersed with spots of fertile ground, or almost en- 
tirely a desert; whereas, the greater part is of the 
fourth kind, called Barr by the Arabs, which, in 
fact, is merely an uncultivated land, diversified with 
hill and dale, like the Dorsetshire downs. It bears 
the liquorice plant, and some aromatic shrubs, and 
thousands of sheep feed upon a thin, short grass, 
which grows in almost every part of the country at 
present known to us. Moreover, we learn from 
sacred as well as profane history, that the Ethiopians, 
the Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the. Egyptians, 
crossed the wilderness of Arabia at various times 
with immense armies, and, consequently, the country 
could not then have been a barren desert: the prac- 
ticability of such movements was evident to me in 
my two journeys from and to Damascus. During 
the first, which was towards the end of the autumn 
of 1830, the coolness, even in the day time, rendered 
a cloudless sky desirable, whilst we suffered severely 
from frost at night: in the second journey, which 
was in ‘the summer of 1837, the heat was very op- 
pressive during the greater part of the day, but the 
nights were most agreeable. We were gratified 
aiso from sunset to daybreak, and more especially 
in the evenings and mornings, by the sweetly cheer- 
ing notes of the nightingale, issuing from the liquo- 
rice bushes, which generally covered the plain; but, 


‘as we approached the lower temperature at the foot 


of the Syrian mountains, we no longer heard this un- 
expected tenant of the wilderness.— Colonel Chesney. 

TuE thoughts close, and the conntenance open, 
will go safely over the world. 


Forrrry is never cured ; it is the bad stamina of 


the mind, which, like those of the body, are never 
rectified, 


SympaTuy anp. ANTIPATHY.—Our_antipathies 
and sympathies are most unaccountable manifesta- 
tions of our nervous impressionability affecting our 
judgment, and uncontrollable by will or reason. 
Certain antipathies seem to depend upon a peculiarity 
of the senses. The horror inspired by the odour of 
certain flowers, may be referred to this cause—an 
antipathy so powerful as to realise the poetical al- 
lusion, to 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 
For Amatus Lusitanus relates the case ofa monk who 
fainted when he beheld a rose, and never quitted 
his cell while that flower was blooming. Orfila (a 
less questionable authority) gives the account of the 
painter Vincent, who was seized with violent ver- 
tigo, and swooned, when there were roses in the 
room. Valtian gives the history of an officer who 


- was thrown into convulsions and lost his senses by 


haying pinks in his chamber. Orfila alsorelates the 
instance of a lady, forty-six years of age, of a hale 
constitution, who could never be present when a 
decoction of linseed was. preparing, being troubled 
in the course of a few minutes with a general 


cottages seem, to form separations between succes- 
sive rows of seats... Rich and varied scenery of 
this kind, interspersed with conyents, vineyards, 
villages, and towns, prevails on the western slopes 
of the principal chain (Jabel el Drus), which in- 
clines rather west of south, keeping usually at the 
distance of twelve or fifteen miles from the coast, 
till, a little way south of Kal’at-esh-shukif, it is 
broken by the Nahr Kasimiyeh or Leontes.—Col. 
Chesney. ent 

Piayine At BAutuoons.—This game has been 
not only very popular in England lately, but is 
quite the rage at “present in France. We do not 
like the game ourselves, for though you begin very 
low, there is no knowing what it may rise to in the 
course of the evening, or where you will stop 
when once you have begun. ‘The game is subject 
to too many drops to induce us to be carried away 
with it. Weare not fond of playing so high; for 
let. your plans be er arrenine anos the chances are 
that you will be completely thrown out; and, if 
you do win the pool, the pleasure is somewhat 
damped by your being thrown right into the middle 
of it. A drench geM@leman has been riding, the 
high horse at Paris with this game, and bent on 
carrying everything before him, ascended with a 


| balloon on horseback. All. we know is, that we 


would not ‘bet a pony,” much less a horse, upon 
any such jeu, which has too many ‘ups and: dowas 
for our mundane taste.—Punch, 
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: CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


[rRoM PUNCH.] 


THE DRAMA IN CHANCERY. 


Last Friday, there appeared in the papers a 
report of the proceedings in one of the Equity 
Courts, which would really have made an admir- 
able scene in.a farce or comedy of the old school, 
where a testy guardian in a Court suft, a coachman’s 
wig, and a gold-headed bludgeon, is refusing the 
request of a romping young ward in a pink sash, a 
white muslin frock, and a luxuriant head of cork- 
screw curls, for which she is indebted somewhat to 
Nature, and six-and-sxpence to the barber. The 
Court of Chancery, as everybody knows, has a 
quantity of wards over whom it does not always 
exercise immediate personal control. But the scene 
to which we have alluded would seem to show that 
Equity is resolved to play the ‘ cross old guardy” 
to the life, on all future occasions. 

An application was’ made to one of the Vice- 
Chancellors to allow a young lady—a ward in 
Chancery—to go to Boulogne during the summer, 
but the guardian would not aecede to the proposal, 
from the lips of counsel, and decidedly refused the 
application’; saying, rather testily, there were a 
great many wards wanting to go te Boulogne this 
season. Perhaps the cautious guardian is afraid 
that the rush of wards will send up the price’ of 
apartments at Boulogne, and thus the refusal may 
proceed from motives of economy; but, at all 
events, we dare say there were very good reasons 
‘for the determination come to by the Vice-Chan- 
COlOr cag ny” : 

We are only afraid that if the part of guardian 
is played so resolutely upon the Bench, we shall 
be seeing a parcel of skittish young ladies tripping 
into the Courts of Chancery, and endeavouring to 
wheedle their “cross old guardy,” by chucking 
one of their Lordships, or their Honours, coaxingly 
under the chin, and entreating him, in the usual 
farce phraseology, to be ‘ta good kind guardy pardy, 
and let his little wardy pawdy go in the little boaty 
poaty, over to Francey pancey.” 

Though their Lordships and their Honours may 
be able peremptorily and bluntly to resist the for- 
mal applications of Mr. Hundrum, Q.C., or Messrs. 
Blunder, Thunder, or Dunder, of the outer bar, we 
are afraid that, should any of the young ladies them- 
selves appear in propria persona to urge their ownsuits, 
we may occasionally hear an undignified ‘‘ Whew! 
you insinuating little baggage,” chuckled from the 
Bench, accompanied by an intimation, that ‘‘the 

- coaxing little hussy must have an order as prayed.” 


THE CONSISTENT SABBATARIANS. | 
A Duet between Lord Stiggins and Mr. Maworm. 
Tune—‘' Pretty Polly Hopkins.” 


Lord S. Do you shave on Sunday ever, ; 
‘h Reaping your chin, reaping your chin? 
Mr. M. Oh, dear, no! Of course not.’ Never. 
It would be sin ; it would be sin. 
_ Lord S. All unshorn J go, 

Mr. M. With muzzle hairy. 

Lord: S. Shaving is, we know, 

Mr. M. Not necessary. bi 
_ Both. Strictly thus we keep our Sunday, ’ 

Le Rigidly so, rigidly so. 

Take you tea, or any victual, 

On Sunday morn, for breakfast, ‘hot ? 
Cold, of course. What, boil the kettle? 
__ Certainly not, certainly not. 

Toast we won’t have made, 

With bread contented. 

Eggs—we’d not have laid, 

Could we prevent it. n. 

Strictly thus we keep our Sunday, © 

Rigidly so, rigidly so. 
What have you for Sunday’s dinner, 
Roast meat, or boiled ; stew, or fry ? 
Mr. M, Do you think I’m such a sinner? 
Cookery ?. Fie! Cookery ? Fie! 
Lord §&. Cold meat will suffice 
Mr. M. Yo keep from starving ; | 
Lord S. Nay, tis my advice, 
Mr. M.  Yorgive up earving. 
Both, Strictly thus we keep the Sunday, 

- Rigidly so, rigidly so. : 
Wherefore all this self-denial ? 

Some may inquire, some may inquire. 
Oh, it it is a painful trial, 
Bitter and dire, bitter and dire! 


Lord 8. 
Mr. M. 
Lord 8. 
Mr. M. 
Lord 8. 
Mr. M. 
Both. 


Lord &. 


Lord S. 
Mr. M, 


Lord S. Sunday letters we 

Mr. M.. . Having arrested, 

Lord. &. Our consistency 

Mr. M. Must be attested. 

Both, — Strictly thus by keeping Sunday, 
Rigidly so, rigidly so. 


oe 


THE ECONOMICS OF SMOKING. 
BY JOSEPH FUME. 


TE man who smokes half his cigar, and puts 
the remainder by, knows nothing about smoking, 

The man-who earries no cigar-case has no right 
to levy: contributions on those who do. 

Never buy a cigar at a chemist’s, they are sure 
to: remind you of their origin. I once knew a 
a chemist, who also sold. wine and cigars, and I 
am sure he could only. have had one workshop 
for his three businesses, and that was his laboratory. 

Mistrust the tobacco that is given in half-pay- 
ment of a bill. Such dealers may be clever in 
drawing a bill, but it is rarely that their cigars 
are distinguished for being good ‘‘ drawers.” 

The man who smokes with wine is quite capable 
of taking sugar with oysters. 


Tur ALARMING SACRIFICE OF HypE ParK.— 
“ Down with your dust!” is the appeal of the Com- 
missioners of the Hxhibition of Industry of. all 
Nations, The entreaty will be echoed by the 
London public, resorting for air and exercise to 
Hyde Park, when the multitude with which it will 
be crowded shall have worn its turf away, and pul- 
verised its soil.. By-the-bye, why should the turf 
ef Hyde Park be wasted? As it must inevitably 
be walked off, why not cut it, and sell it, and let 
the proceeds go in aid of the Exhibition, which, we 
fear, is not supported with the liberality a project 
so laudable in itself deserves,—owing, no doubt, to 
the obstinate disregard of public opinion shown by- 
its promoters in their determination to inflict this 
preposterous building on the Park. 


Grrting up «s BuLt-rig¢at.—One day I was 
present at a funcion de novillas—a kind of juvenile 
bull-ight, in which young beasts are brought to be 
bullied, and, if possible, killed by young men. It 
is a kind of parody of a real bull-fight—nothing of 
its pemp and circumstance and danger; a farce 
instead of a tragedy—very grotesque and ludicrous. 
For instance, a man in night-gown and night-cap is 
brought in upon a bed, shamming sickness, and is 
placed in the middle of the arena. Then a young 
bull, with his horns sheathed in corks, is let in; of 
course he rushes at the only prominent object—the 
bed, and turns it over and over; the sick man 
taking care so to dispose the mattresses and bolsters 
that the animal may spend his fury upon them, and 
not upon him. At another time several men are set 
upright in round wicker baskets, about five feet high, 
with neither top nor bottom. The bull charges these, 
one after the other, knocks them down, and rolls 
them along with his horns. It is great fun to 
watch the evident perplexity of the beast when he 
sees their spontaneous motion. Then, when his 
back is turned, the attendants jump over the barrier 
and set the baskets on their legs again; and the 
same joke is repeated till one is tired of it. The 
unpractised matadors generally fail in attempting 


the fatal stroke; so the poor defenceless animal 


has to be despatched. by means of the media luna, 
an instrument, as its name imports, shaped 
like a half-moon, and attached to a long pole. 
Armed with this, a man comes slily behind and 
ham-strings him ; after which he is feloniously slain. 
with a knife plunged through the spinal vertebre. 
We could not refrain from loudly expressing our 
disgust at this barbarity, to the great amusement 
of our neighbours, to. whom the spectacle was’ 
familiar. An English lady was sitting not far off, 
and looked on without the slightest change of 
colour. 
for the nonce. 

ee NT TREE ITE ET EE LT, 


ZO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our Correspondents are. respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuseripts. They are, therefore, requested to, keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. j 

A Reau Apuirer.—The bookseller should have given 
you the Plate with your Numbers. We know of no 
way so good as advertising for the object §ou mention, 
and getting some one in London to take in the letters, 
or they can be directed to you, Gunter resides in 


I charitably hoped that she was rouged | 


Bond-street, but we do not know of our own knowledge 

that he keeps any such register. If the young person 

could get any lady in London. to interest herself, the 

situation might soon be obtained. We regret that we 
- are not in a position to further your object. 


Cuartes Epwarps——From your statement regarding the 
lady, we should say that you have nothing to do but to 
pop the question, with a certainty of anaffimative Teply ; 
but, as a principle, it is very indiscreet to marry one 
older than yourself—you say “much older” and that 
makes it worse. How would you feel some ten years 
hence with a wife in the vale of years, and you a young 
man salle Wa pevige zt to think of that before you 
put your toe in the way of being trod i 
Poe tay aie y g trodden upon, lovingly, 


RoupieeR (Hampstead),—You may top and lop the trees 
upon your estate that you rent, but you must not eut 
them down. With regard to the culture of the grape 
in pots, the. following appeared’ in the “ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,” which is an authority upon the subject, and 
to which werefer you for further information upon the 
subject:—“Can Grapes be Profitably Cultivated in 
Pots?—I had afew eyes of Hamburgh and Welbeck 
Black Tripoli, which I put into pots in the first week of 
March, 1849; they rooted in three weeks, and were 
potted off singly. At the end of twenty-eight days, 
when they had made four leaves, they were pinched off 
at the top, the lateral that was afterwards produced 
forming the fruiting plant. The twelve plants were 
kept in a strong moist heat of from seventy degrees: to 
ninety degrees; they were twice shifted during their 
summer growth, and by the end of September they had 
each made seventeen feet of wood, They were then 
removed to a south wall; very little water was given 
them, and on the ist of January, 1850, they were put 
into a pit heated by hot water. They broke regularly 
from the pot to the top of the plant, many of the eyes 
showing two bunches of fruit, and some of the plants 
had thirty bunches of fruit on them, but these were 
reduced to seven bunches to each plant. They ripened 
perfectly, and I commenced cutting on the 12th of May. 
When the fruit was removed, the plants were liberally 
supplied with strong manure water, and they are now 
ina fair way to beara good crop next season. iver 
Head, Louth, Lincolnshire.” — 

Aw ATTENTIVE ReapEeR.—The subject of the sketch 
renders it quite inadmissible. Sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to make the person an historical character. 
It is smartly written. 

W. B.—Yes. 

A MECHANIC would be much obliged if we could inform 
him if there is any trath in the paragraph he encloses, 
and which we print below. He says he cut it from the 
columns of a weekly publication famous for finding 
mares’ nests, and for the inculcation of insanity in the 
shape of mesmerism and religious fanaticism :—“ The 
Impulsoria.—This ingenious method of applying animal 
power to the working of railways, so as to supersede the 
costly locomotive engine, has lately been invented in 
Italy, and exhibited experimentally upon the South- 
Western Railway. It consists of introducing the ani- 
mals into a kind of coach, called Impulsoria, by which 
they transmit their acting power to the leading wheels. 
This transmission is conveyed by very simple means, 
rendering useful both the driving power of the animals 
and theiy own weight. The horse being thus introduced 
into the Impulsoria, is placed upon a perfect rectilinear, 
artificial ground, or platform, turning so easily that the 
animal, which is yoked to the shafts, when it walks 
does not itself advance ; but, what amounts to the same 
thing, the platform itself is pushed backward. By this 
artificial ground platform a tree is moved armed with a 
pulley, from which, by means of a rope, the motion is 
conveyed to the axle-tree of the leading-wheels. The 
varying proportions between the diameter of the pulleys 
give different degrees of speed. The horses are to be 
worked always at their usual pace, whilst the new loco- 
motive will be able to run at any requisite speed, even 
at sixty miles an hour, without ever altering the nsual 
walking pace of the horses, which areinside the Impul 
soria, as onthe floor of a room, sheltered from the 
weather. The Impulsoria runs either way, like the 
steam-engine; but the driving horses do not change 
direction or movement.”—We have taken some pains 
to answer the inquiry of our correspondent, and have to 
state that the pretended invention from Italy, was 
patented some thirteen or fourteen years ago in London, 
by a Mr. Harsleben, a Prussian gentleman, the agent 
for the patent being a highly intelligent engineer named 
Toplis. The thing failed, we believe, practically, after 
being tried upon one of the lines of railway on a small 
seale. Our correspondent will find the specification, 
with drawings of the whole affair, in the Enrolment 
Office, Chancery Lane; so, after all, it is a mare's nest. 

A Mancuester Famiry.—The’ Beulah Spa, is at Nor- 
wood. .You may reach it on the South Western 
Railway, or on the Croydon line. , 

A Youne Boranist.—Yes, certainly; the Botanic Gar- 
den at Chelsea will repay a visit. It is the property 
of the Society of Apothecaries and you must get an 
order at Apothecaries Hall to view it: it will not be 
yefused to a polite application, particularly from a 
student. 

Ir So, Way So?—We cannot engage to prove to our 
correspondent. the accuracy of a Tide Table. Study 
astronomy—the higher branches of mathematies—and 
a few kindred sciences, and you will be able to find out 

. Why So. 

W. W.—Declined with thanks. 

Curious.—We have before had occasion to state that the 
Leaders and the Articles on the Months are by the 
Editor, and written expressly for this MisceLLany from, 
time to time. 
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A Lapy In a Country Town.—We can only extract 


Pang a : eee 
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the other birds, without attempting to associate with | Lizzy has had an offer of matriage, provided she will- 


the recipe you require from Soyer. Itis as follows :— 
“Grouse Pie.—Roast, very underdone, a couple of nice 
plump grouse; when cold, cut into joints, being the 
two wings, two legs, and the breasts into two pieces 
each; season them lightly, and lay them in a pie-dish, 
building them to form a dome, then break up their back- 
pone and other trimmings, which put into a stew-pan 
with a glass of sherry, a bay-leaf, an onion in slices, a 
few sprigs of parsley, and three or four allspice; set the 
stew-pan over the fire a few minutes, until the wine 
boils, when add half-a-pint of brown sauce, and half-a- 
pint of broth, stir it overa fire until again reduced to 
half-a-pint, when strain it through a sieve over the 
grouse; when quite cold, cover with paste and bake in 
@ warm oven; about half-an-hour would be sufficient, as 
the paste requires to be laid on thinner, the contents of 
the pie having been previously cooked.” 

A Country Reaprer.—The National Gallery in Trafal- 
gar Square is closed six weeks from about the middle of 
September. i i 

An ARCHITECT.—We are glad to perceive by the public 
prints, as well as by your letter, that the roof of West- 
minster Hall is not to be trifled with. It would be 
quite a desecration, for the hall stands unrivalled as a 
monument of old times, notwithstanding its very bad 
situation. 

A Youne METAPHYSICIAN.—Your communication would 
not be relished by the mass of readers. We have been 
amused by it to some extent. Sydney Smith, taking a 
very similar line of argument, says :—“ Who can prove 
his own personal identity? A man may think himself 
a clergyman, and believe he has preached for these ten 
years last past; but I defy him to offer any sort. of 
proof that he has not been a fishmonger all the time.” 

A Rexicious Lapy.—To your first question, decidedly 
not. To your second—Clement I. was born at Rome, 
and was one of the first bishops of that place: this see 
he held about sixteen years; from the year 64 or 65 
to 81. He was remarkable for having written two 
epistles, so excellent, and so highly esteemed, by the 
primitive Christians, that the first was for some time 
considered canonical. Clement was sentenced to work 
in the quarries, and afterwards, having an anchor fas- 
tened about his neck, was drowned in the sea, as they 
say, but of the truth of the story we should be sorry to 
‘vouch. t A 

A Lover OF ANIMALS AND OF ALL Livina CREATURES. 

- —We entirely concur with you in your sentiments. If 
you look back through our Numbers, you will find a’ 
Leader upon the subject. It was Sydney Smith who 
said, in answer to some one who remarked “ Why is it. 
that the ass, of all animals, is subject to ill usage ?” 
“ Because Jesus Christ rode into Jerusalem upon one, 
I suppose.” Nothing could be well more severe. 

Aw Anrist,—You ought to know better than we can tell 
you. There was an Exhibition of the works of Ancient 
Masters, at 49, Pall Mall; but we do not know if it be 
there still or not. 

A Lapy.—We have before had to state, that the garden 
near the Annerley Station on the Croydon line is at- 
tached to a tavern, and that there is free admission. 

?.—It would be a violation of confidence. 

InqurreR.—Celery (apium graveolens)—This plant is 
known in its wild state by the name of smallage; and 
is frequently found by the sides of ditches and brooks, 
and near the sea, where it flowers from July to Sep- 
tember. The fresh roots, especially in their native 
watery places, are acrid and unwholesome. Culture 
alone corrects its noxious qualities, and renders it mild 
and esculent. The lower parts of the stem and leaf-stalks 
are blanched, by being covered up with earth; they 
thus become useful either raw, stewed, or boiled in 
soups: and are excellent antiscorbutics. 

A Sruprent.—Yes ; the “lamented Hayden” did paint 
some execrable pictures—vide, the walls of the Pan- 
theon. ; 

A Daxin.—Your son has no power to sell your property. 
How was the property disposed of at his father’s death ? 
You need not be under any apprehension. No one 
would risk buying goods of such a person, with so 
doubtful a title to them. If your son annoys you, we 
advise you to do at first what you will have to do at 
last to so heartless a personage—summon him before a 
magistrate, which you can do under the Police Act. 

JOvE.—Our correspondent with so highly Olympic a sig- 
nature, has sent us a specimen of his verse. 
confess that we cannot see anything likely to take man- 
kind by storm in the lines. Rhyme is not poetry. 

1. F. S. (Winchester).—Declined with thanks. Poetry 
is decidedly not the vocation of our correspondent. 

M. A. T.—It is contrary to our rule to give medical 
recipes. Any respectable chemist will supply you with 
the information you require, upon your satisfying him 
that it is for professional purposes. Write to the 
Editor of the “ Lancet” asking for the receivt; but you 
must prove you are what you say youare. _ 


A Cirizen IN THE CouNTRY.—You will find some diffi- 
culty and have to incur considerable expense in getting 
a fountain of any pretensions upon your lawn. We 
cannot recommend any particular house of business to 
which you could go with confidence. As regards swans, 
the following from the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle” in 
answer to a correspondent with the initials of W. CG, 
will answer you:—“ Swans.—I believe a swan may be 
kept on a piece of water of almost any size; though if 
W. C.’s pond is very small, it will be necessary to feed 
the bird, at all events, in winter. Hight swans, four old 
birds and four cygnets, have done very well here, on 
about four acres of water. I think a single swan, it 
pinioned, would remain quietly, for one of mine was 
‘sent to Coventry’ by the rest, and has since remained 


by himself on a small stream within sight and reach of 


depend upon an immediate answerfrom-us. 


We must | 


them. The water here is subject to the ‘green scum’ 
of which W. C. complains ; it always rises to the sur- 
face in very hot and calm weather. The swans are 
most useful in keeping down other weeds, but I think 
they do not eat the ‘green scum;’ at least, not in any 
appreciable quantity, though, from their size and 
strength, they are able to swim through it, and break it 
up, when it is gradually carried away by the current. 
If W.C.’s pond has no stream running through it, I 
fear the swan alone will not do much good. Yarrell, in 
writing of swans, says, ‘their food consists of water- 
plants, &c., and occasionally small fish; a swan has 
been seen to eat a small roach. Jinfer from this, that 
fish is not their usual food, and as far as my own obser- 
vation goes, I believe they do little orno harm to my 
trout. The large trout, however, devour many of the 
small ones.” ; 

A. Z.—Declined with thanks. 

JANET C. C. begs that we will allow her an opportunity 
of laying her unhappy situation before the readers of 
the MiscetLany. She is an only daughter, and-aged 
eighteen:—Having had the mistortune to lose her 
mother about six years ago, she was thrown entirely 
upon a father’s care, and she had nothing to complain 
of in the way of fatherly love and attention until within 
the last twelve months, when her father married 
again. Then began Janet's cares, and since then she 
has led the most wretched life, for her mother-in-law 
perseveres in a systematic course of slighting, snubbing, 
and positive ill-usage to her, all of which her father 

~ puts up with and will not hear of, as he is completely 
under the control of his second wife. Janet would 
esteem it a great favour if the Editor or any of his cor- 
respondents would advise her how to get away from a 
home which she thinks, in another year, would drive 
her almost mad.—It is an unhappy case, and we can 
only say, that Janet had better, as she seems to be an 


educated girl by her writing and style of composition, | 


get some lady friend to procure for her a situation as 


~. nursery governess to young ladies—don’t go where 


| 


if his children. We do not mean to say butthat there are 


there are boys~and we think Janet will find such a 
situation much more desirable than such a home as the 
one she pictures. It amounts to positive criminality in 
any man with a family marrying a woman whom he 
thus will allow, for a moment, to step between him and 


many highly estimable mothers-in-law, but the risk is 


great. é : 

A Lavy (Brentford). We never think it a trouble to 
oblige a correspondent, and if you favour us with the 
few literary and scientific queries you mention, you may 

Of. course, 

when we say immediate, we mean in the next corres- 

pondence sheet that goes to press after the receipt of 
your note. ‘ : 


AN Amarrur.—There is a talk of removing the Dulwich 


Gallery of Paintings to London. It would require an | 


Act of Parliament to'do so. The benefit; we think, 
be i be great, as there are some rare works of art 
here, r 

UNFORTUNATE GEORGE.—The County Court forms your 
only remedy, in the case you mention. You must be 
the best judge of whether the party has a sufficient 
answer to your claim or not. We are much obliged for 
the kind commendations, 

C. H. E. F.—We cannot name to you any bookseller in 
London who would purchase second-hand books. They 

- all profess to do so, but a bookseller, when he buys a 
book, gives the price of waste paper only. Itis only 
when it gets into his hands that it becomes of value. 
Our opinion is, that unless the books are quite new, or 
very rare, you would get no offer for them at all. 

CAmILLA.—We cannot help thinking that Camilla has 
been strangely indiscreet to make an engagement with 
one whom she never saw and who never saw her. We 
so understand or misunderstand the statement in the 
letter. We think both lady and gentleman cannot be 
very rational. We advise Camilla to accept the first 
offer she feels inclined to, from some one whom she 
does know, and who, likewise, has had the advantage 
of seeing her. We hope we have not misunderstood 
our correspondent. Many apologies if we have; but so 
runs the letter. 


A Youne Lapy.—You will do no harm to your Rhodo- 
dendron, now that it is out of bloom, in breaking off the 
unsightly remnants of the blossoms. The plant is a 
native of India, as the following account of it by 
Captain Munro, will show :—“ Rhododendron arboreum 
grows on the Himalayas in disintegrated granite, mica 
slate, and gneiss, without anything approaching to peat. 
Rhododendron nilagiricum, a species first indicated by 
Zenker, and one I believe generally considered distinct 
from arboreum, does, in the Neelgherries, grow in a thin 
stratum of peat, which, however, is frequently not more 
than six or eight inches in depth, and, consequently, the 
roots must soon pass through into the soil below. 
The finest mass of Rhododendron arboreum I ever saw 
was within five hundred feet of the top of Dodotolia, a 
hill, ten thousand feet high, in Kumaon, between 
Almorah and Sireenugger, on the Bhaugeruttie river, 
growing in company with Quercus Kamroopii, and just 
above the Deodar. Here every possible variety ot 
colour capable of being produced by a mixture of crim- 
son and white was to be found amongst the Rhododen- 
drons; the whole side of the hill was one blaze of 
colour. A thirst-exciting ascent, in the middle ot the 
day, 23rd April, made me search eagerly for water, 
which I could only find in the shape of some wmmelted 
snow on the north side of the hill in a shady nook, till 
I descended at least, five thousand feet, to the stream in 
the valley below.” 

B, B.—We are compelled to decline, 


wait until next October, as the gentleman has a visit to 
make at as far off a place as Stockholm, where he has 
some relations. Now, Lizzy is quite willing to go to 
Stockholm with him, as she is rather fond of going 
about, but he don’t seem to take all her hints to him 
upon the subject, and she is so vexed she don’t know 
what to do. ‘Would the Editor advise her to speak out 
plainly, and insist upon marrying at once and going to 
Stockholm, or would he advise her to wait patiently 
until October ?—Wait patiently until October, certainly, 
Lizzy. Your intended may have many reasons for not 
taking you with him, to say nothing of the expense. 
Besides, it would be very unfeminine of you to hurry 
forward the marriage by speaking out, as you say. 

ALARM.—We are not positively inclined to join in the 

. alarm of our correspondent; but we are certainly of 
opinion, that if the estimate for building the great house, 
for the Exhibition of Prince Albert’s Industry is one 
hundred thousand pounds, that it will not be completed 
for two hundred thousand pounds. Mr. Barry has a 
finger in the pie. Is not that sufficient ? 

A ScHEmER.—There can be no doubt that if you have, as 
you say, a scientific and mechanical genius, you could 
not turn your attention to anything that would be more 
profitable to you, and important to society, than the 
subject of lighting dwelling houses cheaply, and effi- 
ciently.. Oil: and candles are alike inefficient and 
execrable, and the objections to gas are numerous. The 
subject has courted much attention, and recently the 
following appeared in the “Daily News’”’ Parisian 
Correspondence. _ Of course, neither that respectable 
journal nor ourselves, vouch for the truth of the con- 
cern:—‘ A rapid and scientific, mode of lighting and 

- extinguishing public gasburners has been invented by 
a@ person named Villatte. The opening of the burner 
of each lamp is covered with a piece of soft iron, 

. mounted upon a hinge. In connexion with this is a 
wire extending from a galvanic battery the entire lengih 
of the service of the gaslamps, and close to the orifice 
of each burner is a small slip of platina. The soft iron, 
becoming a magnet. when acted upon by the electric 
fluid, opens or closes the orifice according to the motion 
imparted.to it; the platina ignites. when it is necessary 
to light the lamps, and thus every lamp in a large town 
may be lighted simultaneously, or extinguished in the 
same way, by a different action on the: magnetized 

_iron.’—This is not the first time by many.that the 
bruit of such a discovéry being made has been rife in 
the scientific world. ee ye raat 

MARGARET IN HER TEENS having observed that several 
gentlemen have made the MisceuLAny a vehicle for 
breathing their admiration of the ladies, and their 

_ matrimonial intentions, begs to say that she is quite 
willing to marry‘ out of spite—yes, out of spite, for 

__ Charles and:she have parted for ever and ever, and she 
is quite resolved to restore all his letters, and sincerely 
hopes -he will burn her lock ‘ot hair. She, therefore, 
hopes that some matrimonial feeling gentleman will 
immediately offer himself, as she should just like to 
let Charles see how soon she can get married. Does 
= Editor know any one he can recommend at once ?— 

0. 

MunpDaNnz B.—Our correspondent is entirely mistaken. 

LEGALIS.—We believe it is legal for the crown to make 
what alteration it may please in Royal residences, but 
not to absolutely destroy. We know that Osborne and 
Buckingham Palace, particularly the former, owe a great 
deal to the Royal depredations of the Pavilion at 
Brighton, which, in our opinion, is too much abused. 

A CLEeRK.—We have no doubt in our own minds that the 
time is not very far distant when the fees now taken 
at.the doors of public buildings, will be wholly abolished. 
Of course, there must be some sort of distinction as to who 
is admitted. The following is from the “ Daily News,” 
which always lends its aid to any liberal feeling :— 
“Church and State Exhibitions—A return was pre- _ 
sented yesterday to the House of Commons, showing 
the number of persons admitted to the Tower, Kew 
Gardens, Hampton Court Palace, &c., during each month 
of the last five years, and also showing the amount of 
fees taken by the Chapters ot St. Paul’s and West- 
minster, for. the exhibition of those cathedrals. It 
appears that during 1849 no less than 168,000 visitors 
repaired to Hampton Court, and 137,000 to the Kew 
Botanic Gardens. In July nearly 50,000 visited Hamp- 
ton Court. To Kew the largest number of visitors was 
in August, when 31,100 persons took their pleasure in 
the gardens. The Tower does not appear to be by any 
means so popular a place of public amusement. ~The 
number of visitors to the Armoury last year was 45,500 ; 
the number to the Jewel House 41,400. The receipts, 
at sixpence each person, fell somewhat short of the 
expenses. With regard to Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul's, it seems that the total sum received for fees at 
the Abbey in 1849 was nine hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds eight shillings and sixpence. Of this amount, 
seven hundred and thirty-nine pounds was paid to the 
tomb-showers, thirty-four pounds was paid for cleaning 
the monuments, and one hundred and ninety-five pounds 
was carried to the ‘Ornamental Fund,’ from which, it 
seems, all the recent improvements and decorations in 
the choir have been made. At St. Paul’s last year 
the amount of fees taken was only four hundred and 
thirty pounds, the whole of which is given to the 
vergers. . This exhibition seems to be a declining one. 
Since 1845 the receipts have fallen off every year, and 
last year they had decreased one hundred and fifty 
pounds upon the amount then received.” 5 
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THE DUCHESS. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
SHOWS HOW THE DUCHESS BEGAN TO FEEL MOR» 
: TRANQUIL, 
Clint had placed Marianna upon a chair, and had 

topped her head up with the pillows from the bed. 
it was a strange thing to see that once bold and 
vicious: man kneeling now at the feet of the young 
and gentle girl, holding her hand in his, and looking 
in her face as though his life depended upon. the 
return to it of the hues of health. } 
She clasped her hand over her eyes for a 
mromentixt si ay Wei ome 


to think, 
father—1 cannot 
place.” 7 


I am, indeed, oe in truth, here. But I might well 
think it past all belief to find you: and how pale 
ou are.” aa LN ae 


"Yes, I have been ill—sick almost unto death. 


But Heaven surely has spared. me for the joy of 


seeing you once again, and of feeling that all 
appreciation of gogdness had not left me,” _ 


"You must not speak thus, father. Dut you will 
tell me how it is that you came here, and then I 
will tell you my history.” 

Clint suddenly sprang to his feet. 

“ Hark!” he said. ‘ Did you hear nothing ?” 

‘Oh, what ?—what ?” ; 

“ A footstep. It is his footstep. I know it well. 
Tell me, my child, are you here with the connivance 
of Horton or not?” 

“Horton? Who is Horton?” 

“ Ah! I must hide you from him. Quick! Get 
into yon corner—there, behind the screen. He 
comes—he comes! Do you not hear the key in 
the lock ?” 

“YT do—I do!” 

Quick as thought, Marianna hid herself in_ the 
place pointed out for her by her father, and Clint 
himself lay at length upon the sofa, and put on a 
look of extreme langour and debility. 

' The door of the room-was opened, and Horton 
peeped into it—with such a look of malignant 
villany, that it was awful to see him. 

Tr would have been a pity if Clara, Duchess of 
Pangbourne, after passing through the events ‘of 
that truly dreadful night upon which the Earl of 


m | Carlton had visited Pangbourne House, should 
~| not feel somewhat relieved from the mental afilic- 


tions that had so long clung to her. 

It was quite evident that upon that night the 

terrors and the afflictions of the Duchess were to 
reach their climax, and it was equally evident that 


pias 


from the moment that she recovered from the 


able change took place in the cirgumstances cur- 
| rounding her, vat * 


theme ~ 


_ swoon into which she had fallen, a decidedly favonr- | 


[THE FAILURE OF THE COUNTESS OF ALPINE TO INGRATIATE HERSELF INTO THE DUGHESS’S FAVOUR AGAIN. | 


The words of comfort and consolation that had 
been so very judiciously spoken to her by Doctor 
Thorne, were eminently calculated to produce the 
very best effect upon such a mind as Clara’s, which 
was ever ready to receive judicious impressions and 
healthy ideas. 

It will be recollected that the worthy Doctor and 
Mr. Oliver were to have a long consultation toge- 
ther, and that on the following morning they were 
to breakfast with the Duchess. Regarding the long 
consultation, we need say nothing, but that it was 
highly satisfactory to both parties; for, luckily, 
Mr. Oliver had been put into possession of such 
facts, by the visit of Theodore to him, that he was 
enabled to clear up much that was mysterious to the 
Doctor and to the Duchess. 

We will at once, therefore, now conduct these 
high contracting parties to the breakfast-room at 
Pangbourne House, where, after a day of rest and 
a ealmer night’s repose than she had had for a 
long time, the Duchess was awaiting them. 


- Of late, the course that the Duke had pursued 


had been attended with so many eccentricities, and 


so many divarications from ‘everything in the 
MA 


shape of regular habits, that his absence from his 


house for a couple of nights and a day, did not 
excite that degree of personal apprehension con- 
cerning him which, in other times, it would have 
doné, in Clara’s mind; but still, it was an intense 
sadness for het to think what it was that kept him 


| from his house. 


et, it must be borne in mind that Clara was 
still completely under the delusion that Herbert 
had been carrying on some intrigue with an indivi- 
dual named Marianna ; for circumstances had been 


| such, that she fancied—as who would not, if they 
, v . 


GLO 


had been situated as she had ?—that of such a fact 
she had abundant proofs. 

That source of grief, therefore, still clung to 
her. : 

Yet the words of the Doctor had sunk deeply into 
her heart, and for the first time in her life, Clara 
understood the philosophy that so few can gather 
from affliction, which ought to teach it to them, that 
is is far better to reflect upon, and to be thankful 
for, the blessings that life affords, then with a 
morbid feeling to dwell upon its disappointments 
and its miseries. 

Certainly, it said something for the altered feelings 
of the Duchess, that she appeared at the breakfast 
table, looking decidedly more calm and serene than 
she had now done for many a day. 

Both the Doctor and Mr. Oliver were men of 
business, and they were true to their appointment to 
the minute ; nor did the Duchess keep them waiting, 
and quite a feeling of rejoicing ran through the 
house, at the altered aspect which its mistress wore 
upon that morning. 

The moment Doctor Thorne looked at her, he 
said— 

‘ Oh, I may as well go.” 

“Go, sir?” said the Duchess. ‘‘ Why do. you 
say that?” I< 

‘ Because I see that I have. no-patient.” 

‘Ah, no! Do not say that. Itis not the time 
for the wise physician to leave the patient the 
“a he sees that his medicines are doing 

ood. 

‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Oliver. 


“Ah, Mr. Oliver,” said the Duchess, turning to i 


him, ‘you are quite welcome to Pangbourne 
House !” ey p 
“T thank your Grace, and can only say that my 
best services are entirely and freely at your Grace’s 
disposal.” Hie ae 


Yes,” said the Dogtor, “ Oliver and I have | 
talked all that over, and he feels with me that he |. 
ought not to hesitate a moment in hearing the legal | oi 
advice of the Duchess of Pangbourne, since the | oth 


Duke has employed another attorney.” 
‘“Washesor? 


“Yes, madam,” said Mr. Oliver. ‘‘ By sheer acci- | 
dent it has come to my ears thata Mr. Trapp, of | 


Lincoln’s Inn, has been employed by the Duke to 
draw up a deed of gift, to one Charles Horton, of 
the principal estate of the Dukedom.” Be 

‘Can that be possible ?” 

“‘ You may well feel.a sensation of surprise at it, 
madam ; but it is strictly true. A clerk of mine 
had it from a clerk of Mr. Trapp’s, and I feel cer- 
tain of the fact.” 

‘“‘ Alas! how strangely things come to pass,” said 
the Duchess. s 
Herbert spoke with abhorrence of the efforts that 
a man of the name of Trapp had made to get into 
his confidence as his legal adviser.” 

** And yet, you see, madam, how people change.” 

“They do, indeed, Mr. Oliver. 
it that he has given to Horton?” 

“The High Knoll Estate, your Grace.” 

‘¢ Well, I never saw it, and, now, never shall; 
but it does amaze me to think what mysterious 
power that wickedest of men has over the Duke.” 

“ Yes, madam. ‘hat at present remains one of 
the mysteries of the metropolis ; but I hope it will 
not remain so long.” 

“Never mind whether it does or not,” said Dr. 
Thorne. ‘The coffee is getting cold.” 

Upon this, the breakfast was commenced, for the 
doctor had prohibited Oliver from telling the 
Duchess the news they had in store for her, until 
she had breakfasted. ‘' Both good and bad news,” 
he said, ‘‘ were best upon a moderately full 
stomach ;” so he insisted upon its postponement 
until the Duchess had eaten and drank sufficient, 
in his judgment, against any sudden access of feeling. 

The breakfast, after all, though was more a mat- 
ter of form than of substantiality, for the Duchess, 
although much pressed by the Doctor, could not eat 
much, and Mr, Oliver was in too anxious a state of 
mind concerning the affair that was submitted to 
his consideration, to bestow much attention upon 
the elegant repast that was laid before him. f 

“* Well,” said the doctor, ‘“‘I see that you will, 
neither of you, take any more, SO we may as well 
proceed to business,” 

“‘ Not here,” said the Duchess. “If you will 
follow me to the little room which I call my own, 
and in which I am at peace, so far as an interrup: 
tion is concerned, we can discourse of my griefs 
more at leisure. How selfish it is of me to engage 
you koth upon such a subject,” 


DB 


| th: 


“Tt was but a little while ago, that | 


Which estate is 


“ Not at all,” said the Doctor. ‘Iam the body 
curer, and here is Mr. Oliver, the man who is the 
physician of peoples’ estates—who feels the pulse 
of their income, and adjusts, with his skill, the civil 
affairs of the individual, in the same way that I strive 
to adjust their physical ones. We only need a parson 
here, and you would be quite surrounded by all 
the safeguards, both from this world and the next, 
that could be procured—with the difference that 
Mr. Oliver and I do understand a little of what we 
are about, and the parson nothing.” 

‘We will dispense with your scepticism, Doc- 
tor,” said Mr. Oliver, with a smile, “if you please.” 

‘“‘ Oh, of course,” said the Doctor; “‘ it’s no business 
of mine.” 

The Duchess led the way to the small apartment 
she had had fitted up for herself in Pangbourne 
House; and then, when they were all three seated, 
Mr. Oliver said, gravely— 

‘‘ Madam, I have been informed of so much by 
Dr. Thorne, that I think, to spare you the pain 
and the trouble of a recital of events that may dis- 
tress you, I had better ask you such questions as I | 
may find necessary, in consequence of little deficien- | 
cies of information,” 

‘I will answer you freely, Mr. Oliver,” said the 
Duchess. : 

“ That's right,” said Dr. Thorne; ‘who can 
advise, unlesss he knows the case that demands his 
judgment?” a 

‘“Then, madam,” added Mr. Oliver, ‘' what do | 
you know of this Mr. Charles Horton ?” 

* But little. dhe first I saw of him was upon 


| the ee of his appearance in Soho, where vee 
lived, and that was directly after the unhappy } «i 4 a : w 
maniac who had murdered the late Duchesss o Wicd aig the Duchess gehen 7Ou ane 


the window of our apartment.” | 


Pangbourne sought his death by a wild leap from. 


-“ But the Duke knew him ?” 


- to any 


ort 


WAS. 2; 
on) had 


than the pleasure he experienced, after he had got 
over the shock of being found in go low a state at 
seeing an old acquaintance.” : 

“« Pray pardon me,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘for being 
thus categorical; but did he not show, by any 
shrinking from Horton, or by any faltering of voice, 
or confusion of manner, that there was a secret 
intelligence between them that he had cause to 
dread ?” 

“* Certainly not.” 

“Tt is strange.” : 

“Tt is so; but well acquainted, of course, as I 
was, with every tone of Herbert’s voice—alas! he 
was the plain Herbert, and much happier than he 
is now—Il could not be deceived. There was 
nothing in his manner as regarded Horton then, 
but the free, frank, and unassumed nature that 
always characterised him.” 

“* Well, Mr. Oliver,” said Doctor Thorne, ‘ what 
do you say to that ?” 

“Tt is very difficult to come to a conclusion. 
When, Madam, did the manner of the Duke in 
regard to Horton change ?” 

“The next day. They went out together, and 
Herbert did not return until the next morning. 
From that time he has been an altered man, and 
feelings of dread, and of fear, and hatred of Horton, 
have alternately held sway in his bosom.” _ 

“Then it is quite clear,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘as I 
have all along suspected, that the event, be it 
what it may, that placed the Duke so unhappily in 
the power of Charles Horton, took place during his 
absence from home with that person upon the oc- 
casion that the Duchess mentions.” — ; 

“ Tt looks like it,” said the Doctor. 

“Such,” said Clara, “is my own impression. 
From the conduct of Herbert upon his return, it 
was quite evident to me that his soul was burthened 
with some secret, What it was, I dared not even 


guess; but that it was a secret that induced the | 


consequences of criminality, his incoherent expres-’ 


f 


| ‘The case is full of difficulties.” 


in my own line.” 


| behaviour.” — 


| Duchess. 


seem to you di 
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sions, and his dread at every footstep that ap- 
proached our wretched home sufficiently evinced.” _ 
Mr. Oliver nodded. ni 
“ Not a doubt of it,” he said. ‘Charles Horton 
is a gambler, and a sharper—a man who, to use a 


popular expression, lives by his wits; and I should | 


not be at all surprised if, upon that evening, he in 


some way implicated the Duke in some robbery, — 


ing him with.” 

“And the gift, then,” said Doctor Thorne, ‘ of 
the High what-do-you-call-it Estate—” 

“6 High Knoll.” 

“Yes, High Knoll Estate, is, I fancy, to pay 
Horton to hold his peace for ever.” 

‘“* Probably ; but it will not have that effect. The 
man who could play the part that this Horton has 
evidently played by the Duke, will be satisfied at 
no sacrifice. He will be insatiable in his demands, 
and his cupidity will increase with the food that it 
is fed with. If the Duke thinks to rid himself of 
him by such means, it will turn out to bea fatal 
mistake.” 

But what is to be done?” said Doctor Thorne. 


the consequences of which he now is ever threaten- 


with a smile, ‘is 
e, Doctor.” 
ppens to be 


“That,” said Mr, Oliver, 
just the sort of case for you to mana 
“Yes, I grant you that, when it ha 


We Never fear but that we shall be able to meet 


/this case in some way. It is quite clear that the 


Duke must be released from this man, Horton, in 
some ay,” oh : Hoss 


E 


4(Bxouse me, Mr. Oliver,” said Docto 


8 Cy . 
m that subjection to pe WAI sed 
ubt, been the ell beeenee 


“You do 


“ Ofthat I felt assured, Madam, and the senti- 
ments are Doctor Thorne’s, likewise, I.am certain, if 
he will but consider the matter a little. It will be 
necessary to adopt some means of tracing the pro- 
ceedings of the Duke and Charles Horton upon 
that night, step by step; and I daresay that some 
trouble and industry wall suffice to enable us to 
discover nearly exactly what happened.” — 

“ Well,” said Dr. Thorne, ‘be it so. And now, 
I think, you ought to relate to the Duchess thenews 
that you have for her.” 


colour. 

“ Yes, madam; but not any news that ought to 
distress you,” said Mr, Oliver. ‘‘ On the contrary, 
although I grant that it may have the effect of com- 
plicating this business a little, I feel quite sure that 
it will give you satisfaction.” 

‘ Oh, tell it to me, then, quickly.” 

“Twill. You will excuse me for saying that you 
believe you have cause to feel a pang of proper 


of ee name of Marianna—so Dr. Thorne informs 
me?’ ba Sik Abe Bact 

‘He has informed you rightly, Mr. Oliver. I 
have it all but in too plain language from the Duke’s 
own mouth, that he is infatuated with some one of 
that name, and that he will not give up communica- 
tion with her.” Sh s 

‘‘T think, madam, that I shall be able to rid you. 
of that source of uneasiness, and to convince you 
that you and the Duke, in your conversations upon 
that head, have been completely at cross-purposes.” 

(Oh, nono: that is impossible. He even went 
so far as to say that he hoped I would extend to her 
the hand of kindness and patronage.” 

“Exactly,” continued Mr. Oliver; “‘and I hope 
you will.” elie 

* You, sir?” a aes 

“Yes, madam; and what is more, I know you 
will, when you know the ee ence: of the 
case. Will you give me your undivided attention for 
a few minutes, while I relate to you what I know?” 


Hee won 


“Most willingly, sit’ ag 
“ Then, your Grace is aware that the young man, 
es aby 


named Théodore, who was ousted from his 

the accession of your Grace’s husband to the Duke- 
dome of Papaboussie, es been for some igus eangne: 
eet “ek ets amma 
“He is found, and in so strang 2 atin that it 
is necessary T should tell von eis all has. 


= 


“News for me?” exclaimed Clara, changing 


jealousy at the Duke’s supposed attachment to one ~ 
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passed between that estimable young man and 
myself.” a ; 4 

The Duchess lent an attentive ear now to Mr. 
Oliver, while he detailed to her how he had been 
called upon by Theodore, and all that he had related 
to him of the young, and gentle, and innocent 
Marianna, who was the creature of the Duke’s 
bounty at Miss Juke’s school. He expatiated 
upon the description that Theodore had given of her, 
and upon her evident innoeénce. He likewise took 
care to draw the attention of the Duchess, delicately, 
yet forcibly, to the difference in the ages of the Duke 
and of Marianna, which would silence the supposi- 
tion that she might be his daughter ; and he con- 
eluded by saying— 

* From all this, madam, you will see, I am sure, 
with me, that in all that has passed between you 
and the Duke respecting this young girl, there has 
been much misapprehension, and that we can charge 
him with nothing in the whole transaction but of 
doing good too much by stealth.” 

_ The Duchess melted to tears, and wept silently. 

““Come—come,” said Dr. Thorne, “none of 
that.” i 

‘“* But I cannot help it.” 

‘* You must, though. Now, you see what mistakes 
people make in the world, Madam. Why, I shall 
begin to like the Duke in a little while, I do 
believe.” YS : 

‘That, I am sure,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘‘ we should 
all do, if his better nature were not so completely 
crushed, as it is, by his mysterious connection with 
the villain, Horton.” “ 

“ Oh, Herbert—Herbert!” said the Duchess, ‘ if 
you would only do me the justice that I am willing 
to do you, in for ever discarding from my heart all 
suspicions, we might——” 

“ Be happy yet!” said, or rather sung, Dr. Thorne, 
with the most comical attempt at a tune that ever 
was: heandsaiiaeiwe eae ee 

“No doubt of it,” said Mr. Oliver ; ‘* but the fact 
is, that parties whose general aim and business it 
was to sow the seeds of dissension between you, have 
heen at work, and have but too well succeeded in 
Goitig sokehmss Bay aN 


* 


“To be sure,” eried the Doctor. ‘ You don’t 


know what they have said to him, and persuaded 


him of, to make him believe you guilty.” 

‘* Oh, Heaven!” cried the Duchess. ‘I shall go 
mad}? - Di SNR es 2 

“No, you won’t, because you will recollect, that 
if it be possible, as you see it has been, to thoroughly 
disabuse you of your suspicions of the Duke, it will 
be equally possible to disabuse him of his.suspicions 
of you.” 4 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, I can assure you that that name of 
Marianna has been most insidiously repeated to 
me.’ MON 

“Nota doubt of it,” eried the Doctor; ‘and I 
can guess pretty well who it was who thought it 
her business to repeat it. It was no other than——” 

“The Countess of Alpine, Madam,” said a ser- 
vant, opening the door at this moment. 

“Talis of the—hem!” said the Doctor, ‘and he 
is at yous elbow.” +. | + 


3 


Duchess. _. pu HOU ; 
‘« Yes, Madam,” replied the servant, ‘‘ but she has. 


crledes sitet a 


ad YN 


“Oh, Thorne, is that you?” | 
+ Asdarge. as life my ladye snip duet ais boo 


“ And—and,” added the Countess, looking at Mr. 


in the w WG. Bite 6 i, Ses rote ha bah 
ie ‘ell, if that don’t beat every 

OCCUR ah gnkes etre!) 
: ‘Mr. 0 


to act.as her sense of injury dictated. 


Duchess. did not last long, and she rose with a 


res hres 


gave orders not. to admit her,” said the 


fy SO 
Oliver through her eye-glass, ‘‘ who is your ‘friend 
i , “es » | impossible to get rid of the Countess without some 
thing,” said the 
3 ¥ caeigaarl 
liver only smiled, but poor Clara was so‘ 
completely astonished by the assurance of the 
Countess, that for a few minutes she wanted nerve 
The Doctor: 
was about to say something, and so was Mr. Oliver; 
but this sudden prostration of the manner of the 


grace and dignity that was the gift of nature, and 
looked in the face of the Countess. 

‘Ah, my dear Clara,” added the latter, ‘t how 
you must have suffered! But you must tell me all 
about that imprudent visit of Carlton here. He is 
not dead, as I at first heard. Come, you will soon 
find what a friend I have been to you.” 

“Madam,” said Clara, ‘‘ I know it.” 

“Oh, but you are in error. I know perfectly 
well all you are going to say. But are these two 
persons confidential friends ?” 

‘* Quite so,” said Clara; ‘‘and, therefore, before 
them I make no scruple in saying, Lady Alpine, 
that feeling and knowing that you are a disgrace 
and a shame to the name of woman, I forbid you 
my house. Go, Madam; and take with you no 
other feeling than that of contempt, which would be 
more intense than it is, were it not tempered by 
that pity which I hope I shall ever feel, even to- 
wards the most guilty and degraded.” 

“Bravo!” said the Doctor. 

“ Good!” whispered Mr. Oliver. 

Even through the paint upon her cheek, the 


| Countess flushed to a deep red, and the blood re- 


treating from her face, left her of a death-like 
paleness, except where the rouge, in bold relief, 
showed where it was daubed over her wrinkled 
skin. 

“ Are you mad,” she said, ‘that you speak to 
me in such a style ?” 

“No,” said Clara, ‘I would that I could say for 
you that it was insanity that made you the des- 
picable thing you are!” 

“ Thing ?” shouted Lady Alpine, and she clutched 
her hands together. = 


“Come, come, my lady,” said the Doctor, “I 


will for once give you advice, gratis, and that is, 
to be off, or you will injure the delicacy of your 
constitution.” : 

“And how dare you, you ruffian, speak to me?” 
eried Lady Alpine. ‘You hoar-headed wolf!— 
you hypocritical old crocodile !” 

“Go on, my lady—Capital!—Go on.” 

‘‘ Leave this house,” said Clara, as she rang the 
bell. ‘* Leave this house, woman !” 

“ Woman?—Oh, this is well. The beggar who 
was dragged from the kennel, by a freak of fortune 
that may cast her into it again, calls me woman! 
Ha, ha! But, beware, Duchess of Pangbourne ; 


weak fool that you are, you are making an enemy. 


who has the power to injure whenever she has the 
will.” 

“ As the solicitor of the Duchess of Pangbourne,” 
said Mr. Oliver, ‘I feel myself bound to take notice 
of any threats that may be uttered against her 
Grace.” 

“Oh, you are the lawyer, are you? Ha! ha! 
Well, I will have you struck off the rolls ; and as for 
you, Doctor Thorne, I will take such measures con- 
cerning you, as shall shut every respectable door 
in London against you.” 

“ Then it will not shut yours, my lady.” 

“Ha! ha! Quite witty. Well, Clara, I came 
to be of use to you, and you might yet have found 
me a friend. You take your own course, and make 
me your enemy. A little time—ha! ha! ha!l—a 
very little time will show, perhaps, which is the 
most desirable of the two.” 

With these words the Countess, who could not 
but see that the game was completely up as far as 
she was concerned at Pangbourne House, turned, 
and bounced from the room, to the great terror of 
the footman, who still there lingered to see if the 
Duchess had any special orders to give concerning 
the intrusion of the interdicted visitor. 


CHAPTER LY. 


THE DUCHESS AND HER ADVISERS ADOPT A COURSE 
OF ACTION. 


Noruine could be much more truly iver to | 
| the nature of the amiable and gentle 


uchess of 
Pangbourne than this fracas, for it amounted to one 
with the Countess of Alpine; but then it was as 


o Clara. ; asst : 32 
- When her Ladyship of Alpine was fairly gone, 


foe ascene as the going through it was disagreeable 


Pan Clara looked really ill, and. Doctor Thorne, 


ith a look of great vexation, said— 
. “Now, is it not monstrous that a person is to be 
bravadoed in their own house in this way?” 
_ “Itis,” said Mr. Oliver; ‘‘ but there is no re- 
dress for it, According to the English Law, as itis 


understood by the English police, every ruffian may 
walk into any house, and sit down, and the police 
will not remove him.” 

“« Indeed !” 

““No. The owner or occupier of the premises 
may remove him, but the police will not, so that any 
strong scoundrel has nothing to do but to walk into 
a house occupied by the aged or the infirm, or by 
females, and sit down as long as he likes, A case 
of this sort came under my own cognisance a short 
time since.” 

‘* Well, if that is the law,” said Dr. Thorne, “ the 
sooner it is altered the better. But don’t you allow 
yourself, my dear Madam, to be vexed about the 
threats of the Countess of Alpme. She will, upon 
reflection, be much more terrified at what we can 
do than we need be at her impotent malice.” 

“One thing,” said Mr- Oliver, ‘‘is satisfactory to 
think of, and that is, that you and I, Doctor, hap- 
pened to be here.” 

‘“* Yes,” said the Duchess, ‘‘your presence gave 
me courage that I should hardly otherwise have 
had; but yet I am afraid I was too harsh.” 

“Too harsh!” cried the Doctor. ‘If you had 
thrown her out of the window, perhaps you might 
have said so, but not otherwise. But heed her not. 
She is gone, and she is not worth another thought. 
Let us decide upon what. we had better do in respect 
to the affairs of the Duke.” 

“ My most earnest wish,” said the Duchess, ‘is to 
see this Marianna, whose innocent name has been 
made use of to produce so much confusion.’ 

“ That is a natural wish,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘and 
it is particularly inopportune that at such a time 
she should be hidden from us.” 

- “ But where can she be, Mr. Oliver?” 

“Tf I might hazard a guess, upon which, as regards 
its accuracy, I would stake something, I should say 
that she is in the power of Horton.” 

“Oh, yes—yes—it must be he,” cried the 
Duchess. ‘‘ Who else could be the foe, to such an. 
extent, of innocence and virtue, but Horton ?” 

‘Then what do you advise ?” said the Doctor. 

“That we all go to the school at Hammersmith, 
the address of which I have got from Theodore, and 
get from the mistress of it as accurate a deseription 
as we can of the person who took Marianna from 
her protection. We know this Horton sufficiently 
to be able to decide from that description, if it were 
really he that took Marianna away ; and being se 
decided, as I think we shall, f will take such mea- 
sures as will speedily bring about a result.” 

“Yes,” said the Duchess, ‘‘ it is perfectly con- 
sonant to my feelings to make the eall that you 
advise at Hammersmith, Mr. Oliver; and, at the 
same time, I would be glad to see this Mr. Theo- 
dore.” 

“ That will be as you please, Madam. When at 
the school, you will be quite close to the cottage 
where he is residing, and where, no doubt, we shall 
find him, along with a faithful old servant of the 
family, who, in the downfall of his fortunes, has yet 
clung to his service.” 

“ But his fortunes,” said the Duchess, '* should 
have had no such very serious downfall. There 
is wealth enough attached to the Dukedom of 
Pangbourne to have given him. the estate and 
the means of a gentleman, if he would but have 
conquered the haughty pride that denied its accep~ 
tance.” ; 

“Nothing can be more true, Madam. I was » 
authorised by the Duke to offer him an annual sum 
that would have placed him in an enviable position, 
but he refused it.” 

“Well, I will see him. He may yield to my 
solicitations, if not to what, perhaps, he thought 
looked too much like bounty from the Duke. You 
will go with us, Doctor?” 

Doctor Thorne shook his head. 

“Twould I could, but there will be an outery 
for me at some of those. doors that Lady Alpine 
is going to shut against me, and until she succeeds 
in so doing, I feel that I ought.to walk in as usual.” 

‘“‘They will be strange people,” said Mr. Oliver, 
“« who take the advice of Lady Alpine, as to whom 
they admit, and whom they exclude from: their 
houses.” : 

“T think so, too. But I must take my leave; so 
good morning. I will call again soon upon you, 
my dear Madam ; and4n the meantime, recollect 
that a stout heart is everything.” 

_ “Twill, Doctor.” ws 
- Doctor Thorne left Pangbourne House, and in 
a very short time the Duchess was ready to 


-accompany Mr. Oliver upon the interesting visit to 


Miss Juke’s establishment at Hammersmith, They 
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went in the Duchess’s private chariot; but still, 
private as it was, the aristocratic air of the 
equipage was such that it could not be mistaken for 
any vuher than of the highest character and rank. 

‘And now how different were the feelings of 
Clara to what they had been only a few short days 
before. Then, there had not appeared to be one 
ray of hope penetrating the gloom of the future, but 
now all was radiant sunshine; and with the feeling 
that the Duke would soon find friends about him, 
who would free him from the manacles of Horton’s 
persecutions, and that, like herself, he would be 
freed, too, from the vague and frightful suspicions 
that had found a home in his bosom, she could not 
but feel a gush of happiness, to which she had been 
long—very long a stranger. i 

The feeling, too, that she was now not without 
friends—that there were others, and those men of 
sense and power, too, who had taken up her cause, 
was sufficient to impart an elasticity to her hopes, 
that in its turn acted upon the expression of her 
features, so that Mr. Oliver, as he looked at her, 
saw her as she would always have been, but for the 
dark cloud of sorrow that had dimmed her young 
days. 

¢ How strange it is, Mr. Oliver,” she said, 
‘‘that a few hours should make such changes in 
eur feelings. 

“ Tt is so; but as from all things we may, if wo 
choose, draw the moral of a true philosophy, so from 
such a fact we may conclude, that even in the 
moments of our direst misfortunes, we may have 
light near at hand of which we dream not.” 

‘¢ Tt is so, sir; and I begin to think that, after all, 
we suffer ten times the misery in this world on account 
of what does not happen, than on account of what 
does.” 

Mr. Oliver smiled. 

‘(That is a fragment of wisdom,” he said, ‘‘ which 
& man gught to write upon his heart. And now, if 
it be nat repugnant to your Grace, will you tell me 
how itisthat Lady Alpine became acquainted with 

ou?” 

“Simply by force. She intruded herself upon 
my society ; and without some such scene as that 
which you were a witness to so short a time since, 
it would not have been possi@le to shake her off.” 

‘That I can easily imagine; but what an escape 
it is, even at such a sacrifice of fecling, to have got 
rid of her!” 

By the time they had settled these little fragments 
of discourse, they had reached the school ; and 
the smart appeal to the gate bell made by the 
Diichess’s footman soon produced a response, 

‘fo be sure, it was not a very unusual thing to see 
a plain chariot at the gate of Miss Juke’s establish- 
ment, for the pupils belonged to a class of society 
where such conveniences on four wheels were tolera- 
bly abundant; but yet, when one did come, the 
officials of the seminary were ever ready to accord 
to it and to its occupants unbounded respect 

People, too, in the line of life of Miss Juke, have 
an eye for coronets ; and the Ducal arms upon the 
panels of the chariot that conveyed the Duchess to 
the door of the school, were not likely to be over- 
looked. 

The word ran through the whole establishment— 
like Nelson's celebrated ‘‘ England expects that. 
every man thjs day will do his duty!’—that a 
Duchess was at the gate. Poor Miss Juke, who 
had been in a state that she herself denominated 
“flutter,” ever since Theodore’s last visit, made a 
wild rush up stairs for her shew turban. Miss Price, 
even, was much agitated: and the young ladies were 
dismissed into the play-ground, the only pri:cipal 
regulation connected with which was, that they were 
by no means to play in it. 

‘The servants, by the time that all these arrange- 
ments were perfected, had shown the Duchess and 
Mr. Oliver into the reception-room — that same 
room which has been the theatre of several scenes 
already in this domestic drama. 

Mr. Oliver handed the trembling Clara—for she 


did now tremble—to a seat; and as the servant lin- | 


gered, he turned to her, and said— 

“ Be so good as to inform Miss Juke that it is the 
Duchess ‘of Pangbourne.who would be obliged if 
she could spare her Grace a few minutes of her 
valuable time.” 

** Yes, sir.” 


The servant made a grand Mush up stairs to Miss | 


Juke with the news of who it was; but, unhappily, 
that lady had just emerged with equal speed from 
her dressing-room, with the turban upon her head, 
but rather in a ticklish state of insecurity, and the 
result was, that as she rushed into the arms of the 


sorvant, for they could neither of them stop them- 


selves, the tremulous turban fell over the balus- | 
trade with a soft feathery and blondy and silky | 


erash into the hall. 

“Qh, Madam,” said the servant, “it’s the Duchess 
(rn ees ; 

““ My turban—my turban 1” 

* Pangbourne, Madam.” 

‘‘ Pangbourne! ‘Then we are all lost, for she has 
come about Marianna to a certainty. Oh, what can 
Isay toher? And the Duke is with her, likewise, 
I suppose ?” 

“There is a gentleman, Madam.” 

‘Oh, yes—yes—yes—of course. I shall have, 
now, to give up my establishment, and to retire into 
that obscurity—which—which—that is, that ob- 
scurity ——” 

Miss Juke, like many other people, was in want 
of a climax; but what the simile wanted in euphony 
was amply compensated for by the genuine sincerit, 
of emotion with which it was uttered. The school- 
mistress saw nothing now before her but the abso- 
lute ruin of that establishment, the fame of which 
it had been the study of her life to build up. 

Miss Price now made her appearance. 

“‘ Oh, Price,” said Miss Juke—in her confiden- 
tial moments she always called her Price. ‘ Oh, 
Price, the Duke and the Duchess of Pangbourne 
have come about Marianna.” , ; 

Miss Price shook her head solemnly. 

‘‘ Alas—alas! It was an evil hour in which she 
came to the establishment; but if we are all forced 
to emigrate——” 

Here Miss Juke’s tears began to flow. | 

‘‘ Emigrate, ma'am ?” said Miss Price. ‘‘Oh dear, 
no! Rather than do that I—would—get another 
situation. My charaoter, thank Heaven! still re- 
mains intact—I may say intact—quite intact.” 

Miss Price had got hold of a sharp-cornery kind 
of word, in that ‘ intact,” and it was quite clear 
that she meant to make the most of it. Poor Miss 
Juke saw that she was to get no real sympathy from 
the second in command; but she did not forget that 
intact little speech of Miss Price’s. ’ 

The servant had made a grand rush down stairs, 
and recovered the turban, so that the schoolmistress 
was soon again properly arrayed for the interview 
with the Duchess ; and then, as there had been some 
delay, she thought it would look better to send an 
apology for it, as a sort of peace-offering before her, 
The servant was, therefore, desired to go and say 
that Miss Juke had been rather indisposed, and sin- 
ccrely apologised for keeping the Duchess of Pang- 
bourne waiting, but would be with her Grace ina 
tew moments. 

The truth was, however, that Clara had not been 
at all sorry that she had had a little time given her_ 
in the reception-room to compose her spirits, which, 
she searcely knew why, had sunk, as she crossed its 
threshold. Perhaps, and that is the most likely 
solution of the mystery, the thought that she was 
about to receive additional proof of the cruel in- 
justice she had been induced to do the Duke in 
supposing that there was any social criminality in 
the affair of Marianna, had afiected her; but certain 
it is that she did tremble. 


Mr. Oliver observed her emotion, and spoke 
cheeringly to her. 

“Calm yourself, Madam,” he said.. ‘¢I do not 
doubt but that everything you will hear from the 
lady who is at the head of this establishment, will 
have the effect of confirming the story that was so 
ingenuously told to me by Theodore”. ; 

‘JT do not doubt it, Mr. Oliver.” 

“ You will hear from Miss Juke such particulars 
as will place the conduct of the Duke in an amiable, 
if rather a mysterious light; and we must not blame 
oe for being eccentric in his mode of doing 

ood.” é hid 
sai No,” said the Duchess, ‘we will not; but I 
cannot help thinking that the story of the young 
girl has something to do with the frightful 
ascendancy that Horton has over the Duke.” { 

“ That there is suck an occult connexion, I—” 

The Duchess placed her finger upon her lips. 
The door of the reception-room was opened, and 
poor Miss Juke, humbled and trembling, made her 
bow upon its threshold. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


Every experiment will teach caution ; and mis- 
carriages will shortly show, that attempts are not 
always rewarded with success, rik a! 


‘ A lr en -_ = 


BURGOS. 

I SaLiiED out; for the scanty strip of shadow in 
the street had now widened to a comfortable breadth, 
and the town was waking, after its own drows 
fashion. Here and there I saw a dame otNddmnsel, 
wearing & mantilla, and that awful, don’t-speak-to- 
me countenance which ladies generally assume 
on their way to church. «I followed one of these 
black angels accordingly, for my first object was the 
cathedral ; and I was not mistaken,—in two minutes 
I stood before the gate of the south transept. 
Euter ; and what a change ‘ from glow to gloom !” 
—from the common glare of day to a charmed twi- 
light !—from prose to poetry! hen you can fee?- 
the joy with which the weary traveller in the desert 
flings himself down to rest on the far-seen, long 
wished-for oasis, by the fountain beneath the palms 
And those vast pillars, with that arched roof, are 
more impervious to the sun than the trunks and 
leaves of any banana, and those streams of gentle 
music flow sweeter than falling water. In asouthern 
climate the exigencies of nature aid the endeavours 
of art, and endue the cathedral with a new signifi- 
cance. ‘The fierce sun and fiercer siroceo, against 
which no common dwelling is proof, are not felt in 
the house of God. It is the shadow of a great rock 
inaweary land. The superstition which in England 
consigned the north side of the church, with its 
dank mould and green lichens, to the evil one, is un- 
known in other and sunnier lands. ‘On the north 
side,” says the great-prophet, (as true to nature in 
the one capacity, as he is true ta God in the other,) 
‘* On the north side lieth the city of the Great King.” 
The north side is ever the chosen place for beggars, 
the halt and the blind, who, else homeless, gather 
under the shelter of its liberal shadow. For a mo- 
ment after you enter the church all is night, but 
gradually its glories dawn upon you one by one.’ 
Round the massive pillars are clustered nishes and’ 
canopies, rich in fantastic tracery, and from each an 
Evangelist with a book, or bishop with pastoral 
staff, looks down on a few worshippers who kneel’ 
below, almost as motionless. The grand old Gothig 
—that catholic mould in which all Christian Europe’ 
has striven best. to express its. devotion—is varied 
here by details which epitomize the character and the 
history of Spain. The stern, grave figures eut in the: 
white stone represent well the patricians of Old Cas- 


‘tile, proud of their unblemished honour, and uncon-: 


querable resolve ; the costly and varied marbles, and 
graceful foliage enwreathing many a tomb, and the 
altar-screens blazing with gold, recal the days wher 
Spain had at her command the quarries of Carrara, the. 
ae fancy of Genoa, and the untold treasures of tha: 
ew World.. You will be roused from your day- 
dream by the cessation of the music and the pattcr-. 
ing feet of the departing worshippers, or probab:y- 
by some hobbling old verger,. who taps you on the 
shoulder with his wand, and intimates that, vespers* 
over, he is naw at liberty to serve Mammon ina. 
small way, by showing you the chapels, Let us g9 
with him by all means—we shall not grudge the fee. - 
* ® * * * Sa Sn 
Let us now turn down to the great square, the” 
Plaza Mayor, of late re-baptised ‘de la Constitu- 
cion.” It is quite empty, excepting the grim statue 
of some dead king or other in the centre. All. 
round is an arcade, in that ragged, tumble-down 
state that artists love; and underneath are a number 
of diminutive. shops, in which the smallest possible 
amount of business is transacted. Business! There | 
is no business in Castile, except the barber's. Else- 
where, custom is most unfrequent, saving ‘the- 
custom always of an afternoon?’ ‘These little shops ’ 
are so still and quiet, that they might be Columbria _ 
or Egyptian tombs, and the master, stretched motion-— 
less on the counter, might be the mummy—smoking ~ 
a cigarett. When abroad, I always read the names — 
over the shop-doors. It’s soimproving. In the course — 
of this interesting investigation, my eye fell upon ’ 
the inscription ‘‘ Don Pedro Smith,” over a haber- 
dasher’s. I started, like Robinson Crusoe when he 


| discerned the foot-print of a fellow-man in the desert 
island. I entered, for I hoped to get sonre useful 


information, in. English, from Mr. Peter Smith. | 
He was a little fat man, lolling on his counter as 
lazily as any Castilian of them all. This was dis-— 
couraging, yet I ventured to address him in Eng- - 
lish. But, no! though he did not deny his father, 
and had not forsaken his name, he had forgotten » 
the ancestral language of all the Smiths, and was © 
merged in the Don Pedro. So I left him, with the © 
usual blessing, which was all I took by the motion, ~ 
It is a marvel to me how Don Pedro and his fellows — 


| get their bread, They toil not, neither do they 
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spin. They are so supremely indifferent, that I am 
sure two hundred of a trade might live together in 
the most perfect agreement. They pass their lives 
in the same dull routine, varied, at far intervals, 
by some such scene as this:—Let C stand for 


customer, D for dealer (be the wares what they 


may.) JD is discovered lying at full length on the 
counter, smoking. Enter C.—Ave Maria puris- 
sima. D,—Sin pecado concebida (without disturb- 
ing himself.) C.—Have you got such-and-such a 
thing? D.—God knows. Does your worship want 
to buy it?- _oLrienel Well, I’ll look by-and-by. 
{He finishes his cigarett, and proceeds slowly to ex- 
amine his stores.) Then, somewhat surprised, Hol 
Mary, here it is! we have got it. C.—What’s the 
price? D.—God knows! Will your worship eall 
again to-morrow, or next day, and I'll tell you? ~ 
C. and D. Yr". Usted con Dios. Exit 0. 

D lies down again in his former position, and rolls 
another cigarett.—Clark’s Tour. 


DUTCH MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Tue following is one of Southey’s gossipping 
letters, written from Holland :— 

“My dear Edith,—This is our manner of life. 
At eight in the morning Lodowijk knocks at my 
door. My movements in dressing are as regular as 
clock work, and when I enter the adjoining room, 
breakfast is ready on a sofa-table, which is placed 
for my convenience close to the sofa. There I 
take my AS seated on one cushion, and with my 
leg raised on another. The sofa is covered with 
black plush. ‘The family take coffee, but I have a 
jug of boiled milk. Two sorts of cheese are on the 
table, one of which is very strong, and highly 
flavoured with cummin and cloves ; this is called 
Leyden cheese, and is eaten at breakfast laid in thin 
slices on bread and butter. The bread is soft, in 
rolls, which have rather skin than crust; the butter 
very rich, but so soft that it is brought in a pot to 
table, like potted meat. Before we begin, Mr. B. 
takes off a little gray cap, and a silent grace is said, 
not longer than it ought to be; when it is over, he 
generally takes his wife’s hand.. They sit side 
by side opposite me; Lodowijk at the end of 
the table. About ten o’clock Mr. Droesa comes 
and dresses my foot, which is swathed in one of 
my silk handkerchiefs. I bind a second round the 
bottom of the pantaloon, and if the weather be 
cold I put on a third: so that the leg has not merely 
a decent, but rather a splendidappearance. After 
breakfast and tea, Mrs. B. washes up the china 
herself at the table. Part cf the morning Mr. B. 
sits with me. During the rest I read Dutch, or, as 
at present, retire into my bed-room and write. 
Henry Taylor calls in the morning, and is always 
pressed to dine, which he does twice or thrice in 
the week. We dine at half-past two or three, and 
the dinners, to my great pleasure, are altogether 
Dutch. You know I am a valiant eater, and 
having retained my appetite as well as my spirits 
during this confinement, I eat everything which is 


put before me. Mutton and pork never appear,- 


beng considered unfit for any person who has a 
wound, and pepper for the same reason is. but 
sparingly allowed. Spice enters largely into their 
cookery ; the sauce for fish resembles custard rather 
than melted butter, andis spiced. Perch, when small 
(in which state they are considered best,) are 
brought up swimming in a tureen. They look 
well, and are really very good. With the roast 
meat (which is in small pieces) dripping is presented 
in abutter-boat. ‘The variety of vegetables is great. 
Peas, peas of that kind in’ which the pod also is 
eaten, pursiain, cauliflowers, broad beans, kidney 
beans, carrots, turnips, and potatoes. But besides 
these, many very odd things are eaten with meat. 


I had stewed apples, exceedingly sweet and highly | 


spiced, with roast fowl yesterday ; and another day, 
having been helped to some stewed quinces, to my 
utter surprise some ragout of beef was to be eaten 
with them. I never know when I begin a dish 


whether it is sugared, or will require salt; yet 


everything is very good, and the puddings excel- 
lent. 
and cherries always follow. Twice we had cream 
with the strawberries, very thick, and just in the 
first stage of sourness. We have had melons also, 
and currants; the first which have been produced. 
After coffee they leave me to anhour’s nap. Tea 
follows. Supper at halt-past nine, when Me. B 
takes milk, and [a little cold meat with pickles, or 


The dinner lasts very long. Strawberries 


the gravy of the meat preserved in a form like jelly ; | that portion of the materials which constitute 


olives are used as pickles, and at half-past ten I go | 


to bed. Mr. B. sits up till three or four, living 
almost without sleep. ‘Twice we had a Frisian here, 
whom we may probably see at Keswick, as he talks 
of going to England on literary business. Hal- 
bertsma ishis name, and he is a Mennonite pastor at 
Deventer. Twice we haye had the young Count 
Hoogmandorp, a fine young man, one of the eight 
who for six weeks watched day and night by Mr. 
B. in his illness; and once a Dr. Burgman, a young 
man of singular appearance and much learning, 
drank tea here. My host’s conversation is amusing 
beyond anything I ever heard. I cannot hope to 
describe it so as to make you conceive it. The 
matter is always so interesting, that it would alone 
suffice to keep one’s attention on the alert; his 
manner is beyond expression animated, and his lan- 
guage the most extraordinary that can be imagined. 
Even my French cannot be half so odd. It is Eng- 
lish pronounced like Dutch, and withsuch a mixture 
of other language, that it is an even chance whether 
the next word that comes be French, Latin, or 
Dutch, or one of either tongues shaped into an 
English form. Sometimes the oddest imaginable 
expressions occur. When he would say ‘I was 
pleased,’ he says, ‘ I was very pleasant ;’ and instead 
of saying that a poor woman was wounded, with 
whom he was overturned in a stage-coach in Eng- 
land, he said she was severely blessed. Withal, 
whatever he says is so full of information, vivacity, 
and character, and there is such a thorough good 
nature, kindness, and frankness about him, that I 
never felt myself more interested in any man’s 
.company. Every moment he reminds me more 
and more of Dr. Bell. I gather by one word which 
dropt from him that Mrs. B. is his second wife. 
They are proud of each other, as well they may. 
She has written a great many poems, some of which 
are published jointly with some of his, and others 
by themselves. Many of them are devotional, and 
many relate to her own feelings under the various 
trials and sufferings which she has undergone. In 
some of them I have been reminded sometimes of 
some of my own verses, in others of Miss Bowles’s. 


| One would think it almost impossible that a person 


so meek, so quiet, so retiring, so altogether with- 
out display, should be a successful authoress, or 
hold he first place in her country as a poetess. The 
profits of literature here are pecs small. In 
that respect I am in relation tothem what Sir Wal- 
ter Scott is in relation tome. Lodowijk (thus the 
‘name is spelt) is a nice, good boy, the only survivor of 
seven children. He is full of sensibility, and I 
look at him with some apprehension, for he is not 
strong, and I fear this climate, which suits his 
father better than any other, is injurious to him. 
Tell Cuthbert that the oyevaar has paid him another 
visit, and that Lodowijk’s other playmate is a 
magnificent tabby cat, as old as himself, who, how- 
ever, is known by no other name than puss, which 
is good Dutch as well as English. English books 
are so scarce here, that they have never seen any 
work of mine except Roderick. Of course I have 
ordered over a complete set of my poems and 
the history of Brazil; and as E. May is in Lon- 
don I have desired her to add, as a present from 
herself to Mrs. B. a copy of Kirke White’s 
Remains. I can never sufficiently show my sense 
of the kindness which I am experiencing here. 
Think what a difference it is to be confined in an 
hotel, with all the discomforts, or to be in sucha 
family as this, who show by every werd and every 
action that they are truly pleased ia having me 
under their roof. I manage worst about my bed. 
I know not how many pillows there are, but there is 
one little one which 1 used for my head till I found 
that it was intended for the small of my back. 
Everything else I can find instruction for, but here 
is nobody to teach one how to get into a Dutch bed, 
or how to lie in one. A little bottle of brandy is 
placed on the dressing-table, to be used in cleansing 
the teeth. Saffron is used in some of the soups and 
sauces. The first dish yesterday was marrow in a 
tureen, which was eaten upon toast. I eat every- 
thing, but live in daily fear of something like suety 
‘pudding or tripe. About an hour before dinner a 
Heafdotic mahogany case containing spirits is pro- 
‘duced; a glass waiter is taken out of it, and the 
‘little tumblers with gilt edges, and we have then a 
glass of liqueur with a slice of cake, Deventer 
‘cake it is called; and an odd history belongs to it. 
‘The composition is usually intrusted only to the 
-burgomaster of that city, and when the baker has 
made all the other ingredients ready, the chief ma- 


gistrate is called upon, as part of his duty, to add 


the excellence and 


peculiarity of the Deventer 
cake. ; 


BALLOONS. 


It may perhaps be considered matter of surprise, 
that after so long and persevering a practice of the 
mystery of ballooning, that machine should have 
done so little in the cause of science, and been 
turned to no account for any other useful or intelli- 
gible purpose. On summer evenings these light 
aerial locomotives may be seen sailing above our 
cities through the uncrowded thoroughfares of the 
sky, with an ease and steadiness that might suggest 
the possibility of their being made applicable to seme 
useful end. With the exception, aeaee of the 
balloon excursion of M. Gay-Lussac, and the balloon 
freight sent out to aid in the search for Sir John 
Franklin, we have never heard of the appropriation 
of this beautiful machine to any use which 
attempted to justify the cost.and labour that have 
been expended on it. Failing any valuable object, 
it seems to have been thought necessary that an ob- 
ject of some kind shoyld be found for this peculiar 
vehicle ; and science having neglected to appropriate 
it, it has been taken possession of by the fools. 
These gentry have appropriately used it to make 
themselves more than commonly ridiculous, and to 
lift their absurdity above the heads of the crowd. 
We will make no unkind allusion to the fate of poor 
Mr. Cocking, who perished miserably some ten years 
ago, in London, in the attempt to descend from a bal- 
loon by means of a parachute, scientifically contrived to 
insure his destruction—because that unhappy gentle- 
man’s folly had a worthy motive, and is predicable 
only of the means, not of the end. Nor are our 
above remarks intended to include the folly—for it 
was a folly—of Messrs. Barrel and Bixio, who went 
skyward on a mission from the French Academy of 
Sciences, neglecting to take with them any one who 
had ever driven a balloon before—and whose balloon, 
as might have been expected, ran away with them, 
and upset them in a vineyard. Neither will we be 
severe on Lieut. Gale, who some evenings ago took 
an airing in his balloon above the Sussex coast, and 
was blown out to sea from Shoreham. But 
we beg of the police to keep their eye on the 
aeronautic mountebanks who make the balloon 
a stage for the conspicuous exhibition of their idle 
feats, and we solicit the attention of the Society for 


the Punishment of Cruelty to Animals to the tricks 


of one madman of this class, that they may be on the 
alert, in case there should appear any symptoms of 
an imitation in this country. So long, we repeat, 
as these ascents had the scientific or experimental 
motive, rash as they may have seemed, they were 
worthy of honour. But then began the mere amateur 
fool-hardiness of taking up fireworks, and discharging 
them under the balloon, to make a gratuitious in- 
crease of the danger. We knoW how contagious a 
thing is folly, and how one great absurdity suggests 
a greater. Not many weeks ago, a worthy of the 
school of Folly—in France or America, we forget 
which—took it into his head to ascend with his feet 
tied to the balloon, and that foolish head downwards! 
That the gentleman’s head was not turned by such 
a proceeding is accountable by the obvious fact of 
its having been turned before. But all these clever 
persons risked only their own lives, or those of 
volunteers. The gentleman for whom we have 
above bespoken a special audience took with him an 
unwilling and terrified companion, and perilled, for 
the enhancement of his folly, a life more valuable 
than his own. A M. Poitevin has been making 
balloon ascents in Paris on horseback—that is, the 
horse which he rides being attached to the balloon 
in the place of the.car, and with its feet hanging in 
the air. We think we.see this gentleman sitting 
jauntily on his horse high above the people—think- 


-ing himsv:i, no doubt, in his egregious folly, a good 


imitator of Lcllereyhon—waying his hand condes 
cendingly in the excess of his cleverness, and taking 
no account of the mortal anzuish of his floating steed, 
and of the blood that rushed from its mouth and 
nostrils. Then the rider, while in the air, left his 
horse to climb a ladder up to a platform six or sever 
feet high, on which was deposited the basket thar 
held his ballast, performing, with great satisfaction, 
the feat of a clever bricklayer. Now, itis a question 
how far the people are to be restrained by authority 
in the perilous exercise of their ingenuity or their limbs, 
and we certainly would be among the first to complain 
of any unnecessary interference. But two principles 
seem to be laid down as an established compromise 
of the question. ¥oth of which are applicably¢ in 4 
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case like this. The law restrains suicides, and exer- 
cises also restraining right over fools and children. 
Certainly, if we were to see Phaeton again about to 
venture on driving the chariot of the Sun, we should 
call in the police. But, at any rate, if the heads in 
question be thought not worth protection, we claim an 
unquestionable right to protection forthe horse. Again 
we beg that the Society whom we have above in- 
voked, and the police, will both keep a good look 
out in case this folly should pass the Channel. 


THE LATE MRS. GLOVER. 


On Friday, the 18th of July, was celebrated, to 
use the only proper word, the long announced bene- 
fit for Mrs. Glover—to which subsequentevents have 
given a mournful significance. The retirement of 
the veteran actress from the theatrical stage 
preceded by only a few days her retirement from 
the stage of life. ike Molitre, she may be said to 
have been dying before the audience. The most 
eminent members of the profession had assembled 


on the night in question to assist at the last public” 


appeal of ‘‘the Mother of the Stage,”—and a brilliant 
audience was gathered together to answer it. Hven 
then, however, the triumph had its shadow—flung 
from an awful Presence that was close at hand. 
Mrs. Glover had taken to her bed for a fortnight 
previously, and it was with much difficulty 
that on that night she went through her allotted 
task. It may be doubted whether she should have 
been permitted to attempt it :—but itis stated that 

- ber medical advisers were of opinion that ‘ the 
' nervous irritability arising from severe illness would 
have rendered it more dangerous to check the im- 
patience which she felt to keep faith with the public, 
than to yield, however reluctantly, to her strong 
‘anxiety. Mrs. Glover had announced that she 
would appear,—and, with thorough English courage, 
she did appear.” But, though she got through the 
character of Mrs. Malaprop, she proved unable to 

» deliver the farewell address prepared for the eve- 
ning. Instead of this, the curtain was drawn up, and 
the exhausted actress was seen seated in a chair, 
- and surrounded by the most eminent of her contem- 
oraries. There were many apprehensions in the 
ouse which saw dimly the Shade that mingled in 
this final tableau,—and made it at once awful and 
affecting. On the Tuesday following the object of 
‘this final show had passed from the realities of 
“life. We understand that the receipts on Friday 
“were very large, and will go far to relieve the neces- 
_ sities of the large family which the veteran actress 
- leaves behind her. Mrs. Glover was emphatically 
-a member of the old school of actresses. Her name 
connects itself with that of Betterton, the contem- 
porary of Garrick and Quin. She was of that family 
“—so it is believed—at any rate, of that name. Julia 
’ Betterton was born in Newry, Ireland, on the 8th of 
~ January, 1781. Commencing her theatrical career 
at the age of six, we find her belonging to the York 
Circuit in 1789. She then appeared as the Page in 
Otway’s tragedy of ‘The Orphan,’—and shortly 
afterwards as the Duke of York to Cooke’s Richard 
the Third. In 1796 she had risen into reputation ; 
and played, at Bath, Juleet and Lydia Languish, with 
such success, that Mr. Harris engaged her for 
Covent Garden in the year 1797, at a salary of’ 
‘twelve pounds per week, for five years—which was 
afterwards progressively raised to eighteen pounds. 
Her first appearance at this theatre was on the 12th 
of October, 1797, in the character of Hlwina, in 
“Hannah More’s stupid tragedy of ‘ Percy’; in which, 
“notwithstanding the weight of the part and of the 
‘play, she is recorded to have had immense success. 
‘But Miss Betterton had soon to yield to a Miss 
»Vampion, from Dublin, whose tragic excellence 
zompelled the former to turn her attention to comedy. 

- During the days of Kean’s triumphs at Drury Lane, 
Mrs. Glover formed one of the company ‘at. that 
theatre, and supported the great actor in many of 
his best parts. As time wore on, the extended 
range of characters which she played settled into 
assumptions of such characters as Mrs. Heidelberg and 
Mrs Malaprop; and in these she conimended her- 
self afresh to the discerning critic, who detected in 
her performance of them new merits. Failure, in- 
deed, with her was unknown—for her acting derived 
directly from nature, and was truth itself. 
20th March, 1800, the celebrated actress married Mr. 
Glover. We may state finally that Mrs. Glover was 
an intense student of Shakspeare, and that her read- 
ings of the great poet were justly esteemed. ‘ Take 
her for all in all,” it will probably be long ere we 

shall ‘look upon her like,” as an actress, again, 


-chandize. 


On the 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A Coon Piecr or Rai~LERy !—Among the esti- 
mates brought forward last week, the House was 
considerably startled by the demand of no less a 
sum than twenty-four thousand pounds for a railing 
for the front of the British Museum. This was a 
pleasantry beyond the digestion of the members :— 
and the matter was postponed. Now, when a move- 
ment is actually making to get quit of some of our 
railings, and a desire is exhibited to throw out great 
public edifices open to esplanades, it is some- 
thing of a stultification to set up another—and pay 
twenty-four thousand pounds for it. An inclosure 
of iron-railing is a very questionable accessory to 
any great public building. If, however, a railing 
the Trustees of the British Museum must have, we 
suggest a compromise. The press has not been 
able to rail down the railing of St. Paul’s,—but 
the Dean and Chapter are, we know, sensitive 
to a money argument. By an experiment on that 
sensitiveness, if is not impossible that the public 
might get the open space around the Cathedral which 
they desire, and the Trustees a handsome railing at 
the price of old iron. / 

THe New Hovusrt or Commons.—It has been 
decided by the committee to try the effect of lower- 
ing the roof of the new House of Commons. Mr. 
Barry has undertaken to have a temporary inner 
roof of light timber erected, the cost of which will 
not exceed one hundred pounds; and when this 
alteration is made, it is proposed to test the acoustic 
properties of the chamber in another sitting before 
the end of the session. 

Ick From NorTHERN Evrorr.—An arrival of a 
large cargo of ice has taken place, comprising several 
hundred tons weight of this peculiar article of mer- 
This importation possesses unusual in- 
terest, as being the first instance in which a British 
ship has been employed to bring a cargo of foreign 
ice into this country, from the north of Europe. 

AGRICULTURAL PHENOMENON.—A withering of 
the twigs of the larch tree appears at present to pre- 
vail over the counties of Sutherland, Ross, and 
Inverness. _ It was noticed in 1847, when it appeared 
only a few days later in the season, and in that year 
the trees soon recovered their vigour. 

Tue Bench anpd THE Press.—Three of the 
judges on the bench commenced life as reporters for 
the public press, namely, Lord Chief Justice Camp- 
bell, who was long engaged on the ** Morning Chro- 
nicle ;” and Mr. Justice Talfourd, who was reporter 
for the ‘‘ Times ;” and Baron Alderson. 

THe Founpuing CuareL.—The choir of this 
chapel has undergone a complete alteration. The 
hiring of theatrical female singers has always been 
an objection to it on the part of serious churchmen, 
and the governors of the hospital have at length 
substituted the voices of cinging boys, which they 
have cultivated from among the children of the 
nstitution, and the choruses are sung by the entire 
establishment of children. i 

A VENERABLE TorroisH.—A large land tortoise 
has been brought home by the Geyser steam-sloop 
from the Cape of Good Hope, as a present for her 
Majesty, and was placed in Buckingham Gardens 
on Monday. The tortoise is in remarkably good 
health, and during the voyage it took its regular 
promenades upon deck, making no apparent 
‘difference in its walks, although a full-grown person 
sat on its back. Its age has been handed down in 
the families in whose possession it remained until 
sent to this country; and it is thereby known to 
be 179 years old. It subsisted during the voyage 
on pumpkins. 

Instivcr oF Birps.— A goldfinch had been 
reared, by the young family of the groom to Sir 
Augustus Warren, Bart., of Warren’s-court, to be 
exceedingly tame, and was a most beautiful singing 
bird; the eldest son of the family came to see his 
father and mother from Macroom, where he keeps 
an extensive cloth shop, and was. so attracted by 
the beauty of the little songster, that he, with 
great difficulty, prevailed on the young children 
to part withit. He accordingly took it away laje 
in the evening, the cage being covered with a cloth, 
and carried him safely to Macroom, where he 
received every attention, but all in vain; no 
feeding, no coaxing, nothing could induce him to 
sing a note; he evidently was pining for his young 
companions. This went on for some time, the 
‘little bird every day getting worse, when, fortu- 
nately for all, one day his door was left open, and 
in a very short time afterwards the young family 
near Warren’s-court were made happy by their little 


favourite’s appearance, perched on the dinner-table, 
and showing by every testimony in his power the 
happiness and delight he experienced on seeing his 
old friends. It was mutual. He is now in perfect 
health, sings as before, and certainly will not be 
partedagain. Now, Warren’s-court (a bird’s flight) 
is six miles from Macroom, the cage was covered up, 
it was night when he was conveyed away ; and was 
not his coming home wonderful ?—J. B. Warren, 
Warrenstown. a 
CHINESE FiREWworKS.—A vessel. which has just 
arrived in the docks from Canton has brought 
several cases of fireworks, as a portion of her cargo, 
consigned to order. The importations from that 
quarter are now much more various than was 
formerly the case; but this appears to be a totally 
novel arrival from China, aie ; 


THE BUILDING FOR THE EXHIBITION 
“OF 1851. Abulaate 

Tue long deliberations as to the building to be 
erected for the exhibition of 1851, have been termi- 
nated by a decision in favour of Mr. Paxton’s design 
and estimate. We have before described this gen- 
tleman’s plan, but as the present decision in his 
favour will attract general attention to the exact 
character of his propositions, we may repeat that Mr. 
Paxton suggests a building chiefly of glass—in. fact, 
a huge but elegant glasshouse. The great feature 
in its erection is, that no stone, brick, or mortar will 
be necessary. All the roofing and upright sashes 
will be made by machinery, fitted together, and 
glazed with rapidity, most of them being finished 
previous to being taken to the place, so that little 
else will be required on the spot than to fit the 
finished materials together. The whole of the struc- 
ture will be supported on cast-iron columns, and the 
extensive roof will be sustained without the neces- 
sity for interior walls for this purpose. If removed 


after the exhibition, the materials may be sold fay 


more advantageously than a structure filled in with 
bricks and mortar, and some of the materials would 
bring in full half the original outlay. Complete 
ventilation has been provided by filling in every 
third upright compartment with luffer boarding, 
which would be made to open and shut by machinery ; 
the whole of the basement will be filled in after the 
same manner. ‘The ctirrent of air may be modified 
by the use of coarse open canvas, which by being 
kept wet in hot weather, will render the interior of 
the building much cooler than the external atmos- 
phere. In order to subdue the intense light in a 
building covered with glass, it is proposed to cover 
all the south side of the upright parts, together with 
the whole of the roofs outside, with calico or canvas, 
tacked on the ridge rafters of the latter. This will 
allow a current of air to pass in the valleys under 
the calico, which will, if required, with the ventila- 
tors, keep the air of the house cooler than the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. To give the roof a light and 
graceful appearance, it is to be on the ridge and 
furrow principle, and glazed with sheet glass. The 
ridge and valley rafters will be continued in unin- 
terrupted lines the whole length of the structure, 
and be supported by cast-iron beams. These beams 
will have a hollow gutter formed in them to receive 
the rain water from the wooden valley rafters, which 
will be thence conveyed through the hollow columns 
to the drains. These drains will be formed of ample 
dimensions under the whole of the pathways through- 
out. The floors of the pathways to be laid with 
trellis-boards, three-eighths of an inch apart, on 
sleeper joists. This kind of flooring is both econo- 
mical, and can always be kept clean, dry, and plea- 
sant to walk upon. ‘The gallery floors are to be close 
boarded. No timber trees need be cut down, as the 
glass may fit up to the boles of the trees, leaving the 
lower branches under the glass during the exhibi- 
tion; but Mr. Paxton does not recommend this 
course, as, for the sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds, he would engage to remove and replace 
every living tree on the ground, except the large 
old elms opposite to Prince’s-gate. Only a few 
years ago the erection of such a building as the one 
contemplated would have involved a fearful amount 
of expense; but the rapid advance made in this 
country during the last forty years, both m the 
scientific construction of such buildings and the 
chief manulioltte pF glass, iron, &¢., together with 
the amazing facilities in the preparation of sash- 
bars an other woodwork, render an Ba 
this description, in point of expense, quil 3 on a 
level with those constructed of more substantial 


materials.—Daily News. 


= 


LIONS IN AFRICA. 

Mr. Cummine, whose book we recently reviewed, 
recounts how a Hottentot servant was carried off 
by a lion, while reposing by the fire. The narra. 
tive is thrilling with horror. 

THE DEATH OF HENDRICK. 


About three hours after the sun went down, I 
called to my men to come and take their coffee and 
supper, which was ready for them at my fire ; and 
after supper three of them returned before their 
comrades to their own fireside, and lay down; these 
were John Stofolus, Hendrick, and Ruyter. Ina 
few minutes an ox came out by the gate of the 
kraal, and walked round the back of it. Hendrick 
got up and drove him in again, and then went 
back to his fireside and lay down. Hendrick and 
Ruyter lay on one side of the fire under one blanket, 
and John Stofolus lay on the other. At this 
moment I was sitting taking some barley-broth ; 
our fire was very small, and the night was pitch- 
dark and windy. Ovwing-to our proximity to the 
native village, the wood was very scarce, the 
Bakalahari having burnt it -all in their fires. 

Suddenly the appalling and murderous voice of 
an angry, bloodthirsty lion burst upon my ear 
within a few yards of us, followed by the shrieking 
of the Hottentots. Again and again the murderous 
roar of attack was repeated. We heard John and 
Ruyter shriek ‘The lion! the lion!” still, for a 
few moments, we thought he was but chasing one 
of the dogs round the kraal; but, next instant, 
John Stofolus rushed into the midst of us almost 
speechless with fear and terror, his eyes bursting 
‘from their sockets, and shrieked out, ‘+ The lion ! 
‘the lion! He has got Hendrick; he dragged him 
away from the fire beside me. I struck him with 
the burning brands upon his head, but he would 
not let go hishold. Hendrick is dead! Ch, God! 
Hendrickis dead! Let us take fire and seek him.” 
The rest of my people rushed about, shrieking and 
‘yelling as if they were mad. 1 was at once anery 
‘with them for their folly, and told them that if they 
did not stand still and keep quiet, the lion would 
have another of us; and that very likely there was 
a troop of them. I ordered the dogs, which were 
nearly all fast, to be made loose, and the fire to be 
-increased as far as could be. I then shouted 
Hendrick’s name, but all was still. I told my men 
-that Hendrick was dead, and that a regiment of 
soldiers could not now help him ; and, hunting my 
dogs forward, I had everything brought within the 
cattle-kraal, when we lighted our fire, and closed 
_the entrance as well as we could. 

My terrified people sat round the fire with guns in 
their hands till the day broke, still fancying that 
every moment the lion would return and spring 
‘again into the midst of us. When the dogs were 
first let go, the stupid brutes, as dogs often prove 
when most required, instead of going at the lion, 
rushed fiercely on one another, and fought des- 
perately for some minutes. After this they got 
his wind, and going at him, disclosed his position : 
they kept up a continued barking until the day 

_ dawned, the lion oceasionlly springing after them 
‘and driving them in upon the kraal. ‘The horrible 
“monster lay all night within forty yards of us, con- 
‘suming the wretched man whom he had chosen 
for his prey. He had dragged him into a little 

hollow at the back of the thick bush, beside which 
the fire was kindled, and there he remained till the 
day dawned, careless of our proximity. 
_ It appeared that when the unfortunate Hendrick 
‘rose to drive im the ox, the lion had watched him 
‘to his fireside, and he had scarcely lain down when 
the brute sprang upon him and Ruyter (for both 
lay under one blanket), with his appalling mur- 
derous roar, and, roaring as he lay, grappled him 
with his fearful claws, and kept biting him on the 
breast and shoulder, all the while feeling for his 
neck; having got hold of which, heat once dragged 
“him away backwards round the bush into the dense 
‘shade. ~ 
As the lion lay upon the unfortunate man, he 
“faintly cried, ‘ Help me, help me! oh, God! men, 
‘help me!” after which the fearful beast got a hold 
‘of his neck, and then all was still, except that his 


comrades heard the bones of his neck cracking be- | 


tween the teeth of the lion. John Stofolus had 
lain with his back to the fire on the opposite side, 
‘and on hearing the lion, he sprang up, and seizing 
‘a large flaming brand, he had belaboured him on 
the head with the burning wood; but the brute 
did not take any notice of him. The Bushman 
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had a narrow eseape; he was not altogether scathe- 
less, the lion having inflicted two gashes in his seat 
with his claws. 

The next morning, just as the day began to dawn, 
we heard the lion dragging something up the river- 
side under cover of the bank. We drove the cattle 
out of the kraal, and then proceeded to inspect the 
scene of the night’s awful tragedy. In the hollow, 
where the lion had lain consuming his prey, we 
found one leg of the unfortunate Hendrick, bitten 
off below the knee, the shoe still on his foot; the 
grass and bushes were all stained with his blood, 
and fragments of his pea-coat lay around. Poor 


Hendrick! wees. 


WALTZ WITH A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

I rook the sea-cow next me, and with my first 
ball I gave her a mortal would, knocking loose a 
great plate on the top of her skull. She at once 
commenced plunging round and round, and then 
occasionally remained still, sitting for afew minutes 
on the same spot. On hearing the report of my 
rifle, two of the others took up the stream, and the 
fourth dashed down the river; they trotted along, 
like oxen, at a smart pace, as long as the water was 
shallow. I was now in a state of very great 
anxiety about my wounded sea-cow, for 1 feared 
she would get down into deep water, and be lost 
like the last one; her struggles were still carrying 
her down stream, and the water was becoming 
deeper. Tg settle the matter, I accordingly fired a 
second shot from the bank; which, entering the 
roof of her skull, passed out through her eye ; she 
then kept continually splashing round and round in 
a circle in the middle of the river. I had great 
fears of the crocodiles, and I did not know that the 
sea-cow might not attack me. My anxiety to secure 
her, however, overcame all hesitation ; so, divest- 
ing myself of my leathers, and armed with a sharp 
knife, I dashed into the water, which at first took 
me up to my arm-pits, but in the middle was shal- 
lower. 

As I approached Behemoth, her eye looked very 
wicked. JI halted for a moment, ready to dive 
under the water if she attacked me; but she was 
stunned, and did not know what she was doing ; so, 
running in upon her, and seizing her short tail, I 
attempted to Incline her course toland. It was ex- 
traordinary what enormous strength she still had 
in the water. J conld not guide her in the 
slightest; and she continued to splash, and plunge, 
and blow, and make her circular course, carrying 
me along with her as if I were a fly on her tail. 
Finding her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the 
only means of securing my prey, I took out my 
knife, and, cutting two deep parallel incisions 
through the skin on her rump, and lifting this skin 
from the flesh, so that I could get it in my two 
hands, I made use of this as a handle; and after 
some desperate hard work, sometimes pushing and 
sometimes pulling, the sea-cow continuing her 
circular course all the time, and I holding on at her 
rump like grim Death, eventually I succeeded in 
bringing this gigantic and most powerful animal to 
the bank. Here the Bushman quickly brought me 
a stout buffalo-rheim from my horse’s neck, which 
I passed through the opening in the thick skin, and 
moored Behemoth to a tree: I then took my rifle 
and sent a ball through the centre of her head, 
and she was numbered with the dead.— Owmming of 
Altyre. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 


THE most curious of all opinions, respecting the 
understanding of beasts, is that advanced by Pere 
Bougeant, a Jesuit, in a work entitled, ‘‘ Philoso- 
phical Amusement on the Language of Beasts.” In 
this‘ book he contends that each animal. is inhabited 
by a separate and distinct devil; that not only this 
was the case with respect to cats, which have long 
been known to be very favourite residences, of 
familiar spirits, but that a peculiar devil swam with 


every turbot, grazed with every ox, soared with 
duck, 


every lark, dived with every and was roasted 
with every chicken. 3 2 NU i 
Observe what the solitary wasp does. | She digs 
several holes in the sand, in each of which she de- 
posits an egg, though she certainly knows not that 
an animal is deposited in that egg, and still less that 
this animal must be nourished with other animals. 


) She collécts a few green flies, rolls them up neatly 


in separate parcels (like Bologna sausages), and stufis 
one parcel into each hole where an egg is deposited. 


When the wasp-worm is hatched, it finds a store of 
provisions ready made; and, what is most curious, 
the quantity allotted to each is exactly sufficient to 
support it till it attains the period of wasphood, and 
can provide for itself. This instinct of the parent 
wasp is the more remarkable, as it does not feed 
upon flesh itself. Here the little creature has never 
seen its parent; for, by the time it is born, the 
parent is always eaten by sparrows: and yet, with- 
out the slightest education or previous experience, 
it does everything that the parent did before it. 
Now, the objectors to the doctrine of instinct may 
say what they please, but young tailors have no in- 
tuitive mode of making pantaloons—a new-born 
mercer cannot measure diaper—Nature teaches a 
cook’s daughter nothing about sippets. All these 
things require with us seven years’ apprenticeship ; 
but insects are like Moliére’s persons of quality— 
they know everything (as Molitre says), without 
having learnt anything. ‘' Les gens de qualite savent 
tout, sans avoir rien appris.”  — * * * 

There is another circumstance, very decisive of 
the nature of instinct, and which goes strongly to 
show it is something very different from reason. I 
mean the uniformity of actions in animals. The bees 
now build exactly as they built in the timeof Homer ; 
the bear is as ignorant of good manners as he was 
two thousand years past : and the baboon is still as un- 
able to read and write as persons of honour and qua- 
lity were in the time of Queen Elizabeth. * * * 

A third method, in which man gains the dominion 
over other animals, is by the structure of his body, 
and the mechanism of his hands. Suppose, with all 
our understanding, it had pleased Providence to 
make us like lobsters, or to imprison us in shells 
like cray-fish, I very much question if the monkeys 
would not have converted us into sauce; nor can [ 
conceive any possible method by which such a fate 
could have been averted. * * * 

I am stire that a man ought to read as he would 
grasp a nettle: do it lightly and you get molested ; 
grasp it with all your strength and you feel none of 
its asperities. There is nothing so horrible as 
languid study ; when you sit looking at the clock, 
wishing the time was over, or that somebody would 
call upon you and put you out of your misery. The 
only way to read with any efficacy is to read so_ 
heartily that dinner-time comes two hours before 
you expected it.—Sydney Smith. 


ConVBYANCE IN OLD Times.—The use of 
hackney-coaches was but very trifling in 1626, 
having their origin only in the first year of this 
reign. Captain Bailey, an old sea-officer, started 
Sour hackney-coaches with the drivers in hveries, with 
directions to ply at the Maypole in the Strand, 
where now the New Church is, and at what rate to 
earry passengers about the town. A successful 
rival, however, soon appeared to divide the popu- 
larity with the old tar, the king giving a grant to 
Sir Sanders Duncomb, expressed in the following 
terms :—‘‘ That whereas the streets of our Cities of 
London and Westminster, and their suburbs, are 
of late so much incumbered with the unnecessary 
number of coaches, that: many of our subjects are 
thereby exposed to great danger, and the necessary 
use of carts and carriages for provisions thereby 
much hindered, and Sir Sanders Duncomb’s petition, 
representing that in many parts beyond sea, people 
are much carried in chairs that are covered, where- 
by few coaches are used among them: wherefore 
we have granted to him the sole privilege to use, 
let, or hire a number of the ‘said covered chairs for 
fourteen years.” For this lucrative grant the 
king, so careful to provide against his liege subjects 
being run over by the excessive number of four 
hackney-coaches, no doubt received a douceur of 

ood and sufficient weight, for the patent was 
ollowed by a more stringent proclamation against 
hackney-coaches, commanding, ‘ That no hackney- 
coach should be used in the City of London, or 
suburbs thereof, other than by carrying of people 
to and from their habitations in the country, and 
that no person should make use of a coach in the City, 
except such persons as could keep four able horses 
fit for his Majesty’s service, which were to be ready 
when called for, wnder a severe penalty.” 

ScHoon or Drsiay.—The Spitalfields Govern- 
ment School had a very satisfactory anniversary on 
Wednesday, when the Earl of Carlisle distributed 
the prizes. His lordship addressed the meeting in 
commendation of institutions of this kind, and the 
report of the proceeding year was agreed to 
unanimously: 
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jo Seer SaaS Se 
DEPARTED WORTH. 

A suort time since we devoted a Leader to the 
purpose of a slight inquiry regarding the somewhat 
extraordinary social fact, that the appreciation, by the 
roass of mankind, of genius and excellence, did not 
arise from such genius and excellence being patent 
to the world as a consequence of their own power, 
but from some extraneous circumstance, having 
nothing whatever to do with such qualities, and 
being, for the most part, accidental. 

In that brief sketch, we took living examples of 
this most singular propensity on the part of human 
nature. Weshowed how the domestic virtues of one 
individual became great, because she had a fine voice 
for singing. How another person was ‘a pattern 
to mothers, and an example to all womankind,” 
because her uncle’s daughter died, and so on. We 
might extend the examples to the ‘‘ crack of doom,” 
but a few are sufficient for the purpose of practi- 
cally pointing the moral of our remarks. 

The present inquiry is of a kindred character to 
that to which we have now called the attention of the 
reader ; and we think that, if our readers will be so 
good as to think, they will be remarkably struck by 
the sudden facility with which the world finds out 
the merits of departed celebrity and worth. 

The only pity is, that the world insists, as one of 
the conditions upon which the genius and the worth 
will be acknowledged, shall be death. It was said 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, that nothing in life became 
him so much as the leaving of it.; and so we may say 
of Statesmen, Poets, Painters, Actors, and Divines» 
that nothing becomes them so much as being dead, 
for then it is that the great world shakes off a drowsy 
appreciation of their virtues and their excellences) 
and becomes wide awake to the amount of genius and 
worth it before was very much inclined to Pho! 
Pho! as of a doubttul character. 

A North-countryman, it is said, was condemned to 
death, and his attorney believing in his innocence 
said to him, ‘‘ Never you mind, my fine fellow. 
Just you let them hang you, and I'll work them 
afterwards!” to whichthe North-countryman replied 
“‘ That if the working were done beforehand, so as to 
enable him to escape the scaffold, he would much 
prefer it!” 

In the same way we may fancy the Shades of 
Departed Worthies sighing to each other, ‘ Ah! 
if the world had only been half so liberal in its con. 
struction of our motives, and in its appreciation of 
our genius in life, as it is now when we are but 
shivering vapours, how gratifying it would have been 
to us!” ’ 

Butno. Aman must “ shufile off his mortal coil” 
before his dear friends find out really who and what 
he is. The mere fact that they can know nothing 
more of him than they did know, seems to be 
sufficient to alter the complexion of the whole 
of that knowledge. ‘Ihe black spots in the 
character of the departed disappear; and, like the 
lady who lost the ‘‘nagging” husband, and who 
lamented that she should have ‘ nobody to tease her 
now,” the world becomes sentimental over its former 
animosities. 

An eminent statesman lives, and speaks, and walks 
about, and nobody takes much notice. Indeed, there 
are folks who do not scruple to insinuate rather hard 
things touching the truth—the political honesty—the 
private motives, &e., of the eminent statesman. He 
lies, and lo! like a dissolving view, the whole aspect 


of affairs changes, and he becomes such a man that 
it is quite clear it was the shame and the disgrace of 
England that he was not the darling of the Sovereign 
—the pet of the Commons, and the admired of 
everybody. In fact, it is found out in one short 
week, that there nevex was such a man, and there 
never will be. Oh! shame upon the State and the 
people, who, when they had the priceless treasure in 
their hand, allowed it to sit upon a cross bench, and 
sometimes laughed jeeringly at its words, and many 
times pretty broadly hinted at its no-confidence-en- 
gendering conduct. Confidence? Good gracious ! 
It is evident that all the world had the greatest con- 
fidence in the oracle, and yet—— Ah, well! he is 
dead, so the film has fallen from men’s eyes, 

Some short time ago an artist, who, from the great 
inequality in his works, combined with a shocking 
bad temper in the man, and an amount of personal 
vanity that always hovered upon the confines of 
insanity, did not meet with the ‘‘appreciation” 
—that is the word—that he desired, committed 
suicide. Mind, reader—the artist committed suicide, 
because he was neglected—and then, who but he? 
Men who had darted into shops and round corners 
when theysaw him coming, rather than be exposed to 
his querulous complainings, rushed forward with 
tears in their eyes to lament him, and the whole 
country rang with the merits and the excellences 
of the man who committed. self slaughter because 
nobody said anything about him—in fact, from mor- 
tified vanity. Oh, you worldlings! One puff of 
the flattering incense you scatter in such cloudy 
volumes around his tomb would have fooled the 
living man to ‘the top of his bent,” and he would 
have lived smilingly on, and felt himself appreciated. 

An author—a poor hack author—we do. not 
mention names, but the reading public will readily 
understand to whom we allude—in his despair at 
the rich man’s contumely, and ‘‘the thousand ills 
that flesh is heir to,” with disease and want in his 
dwelling, in a mad moment lets loose that spirit 
which never again can be lured back to its 
mortal tenement, and lo! society is up in arms with 
its usual. howl of dismay, and it would not have 
lost such a man, not it, for the wealth of the 
East. Brother literati, who would gladly have 
smothered him, if he got an article preferred to 
one of theirs, found out that he was a brilliant 


-genius, and that everything he wrote was so exqui- 


site, so urbane, so kindly, and yet so philoscphical, 
that future ages would rank him with the highest 
worthies. Alas! alas! Nay, one periodical ro- 
mance writer had the impertinence to print, that he 
was all but upon his road to relieve the distresses 
of the lost one, and that if he had only suffered 
a little longer, ‘the time was just coming when 
his literary friends—oh, lamentable!—were upon 
the point of handsomely providing for him. 

A second-rate actor goes down in the wreck of 
some steam-packet, and behold! he at once becomes 
so great a loss to the profession, that those who 
would not look at him in life are ready almost 
to cross the fabled Styx to tell him what a com- 
bination of Garrick, Kean, and Macready he 
really was, only they did not find it out—until 
he was dead, poor fellow ! : 

And to descend still lower in the social scale: 
How many poor hard-working clerks are there 
who are only found out to be “such a treasure” 
to the establishment when they are no more! 
How many an ancient servant is regretted with a 
shake of the head, who, in life, was only a piece 
of furniture, and born to be snubbed and slighted! 

What can be the meaning of all this? Is it 
really true that the fact of a man leaying the world 


& 
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has the mysterious effect of opening people’s eyes to 


his merits? or is it all pretence, and merely done 
and said with the hope on the parts of those 
who do and say such laudations, that they, too, 
will come into a posthumous wealth of popularity 
in the fulness of time ?—or is it that in life the 
jealousies and the vanities of existence--the grasping 
at gold and power—warp men’s faculties, and they 
pretend not to see that which they do see? Are 
the dead praised because it is so safe to praise 
them, since they cannot turn round and demand 
any practical act consequent upon the praise? Is 
it a piece of cold hypocrisy to laud the departed 
statesman, who will never again require a vote— 
a piece of delicate deceit to glorify the poor dead 
painter, who cannot expect a commission for a 
picture—a glaring lie to praise the departed author, 
just because the head and the brain are still, that 
otherwise might produce an article to compete with 
the poor lucubrations of the fulsome adulators. 
A nice and well-sounding thing to speak highly of 
the defunct clerk, who cannot ask us, in consequence, 
for a rise of five shillings in his humble wages? 
Alas! can it be that human nature is so bad, or 80 
dull? Think of it, reader, we pray thee! 


THE FASHIONABLE ORGANS. 


Larter.y two of our morning contemporaries 
have been engaged in an ignoble competition for 
the doubtful honour—and possible profit—attached 
to the position of the fashionable organ, whose 
practice it is to perform the task—and pocket the 
contingent cash—of chronicling not exactly the 
‘small beer,” but the dancing teas, &e., &e., of 
those whose ambition it is to get classed—at the 
rate of a guinea a paragraph—among the votaries of 
fashion. 


We really blush for our brethren of the press 
when we witness the paltry style of literature to 
which the two journals addict themselves, for the 
mere sake of the few shillings that are to be picked 
up by announcing the postponement of Lady Mush- 
room’s Matinee, or Mrs. Smithe Smythie Smith’s 
intended fete in her grounds—six yards wide, by 
twenty-three feet long—at Pimlico. 


We shall really be delighted when the season is 
fairly over, that we may be spared the nausea of 
reading the weekly list of the ‘* Fashionable 
arrangements” and ‘ further arrangements” in the 
columns of the namby-pamby newspapers. Who 
cares to know that ‘‘ Lady Timkinson threw open 
her salons to about 150” male and female nobodies, 
among whom the penny-a-liner has ‘‘ particularly 
noticed”—because he has been paid for particularly 


noticing—a small bundle of fifth-rate outsiders of 


the world of rank or fashion ? 


What matters it to us, or to the world, that the 
Baroness de Bombaseen has ‘postponed her 
dejeuner”—or whether she turns her dejeuner into a 
dinner, or whether she ever gets any breakfast at 
all, or whether she rushes into a late supper of bread 
and cheese and onions, or, in fact, who cares what 
the old woman either does or refrains from doing ? 

In this practical age of common sense, we think 
it would be much wiser for the idle and useless 
decently to keep their mode of passing their lives 
out of the notice of the world at large, which is be- 
ginning to estimate people by the worth of what 
they do, and not by the means they possess of 
doing nothing.—Punch. j 


Tue First Printing Press MANUFACTURED IN 
Cauirornia.—On Saturday we had put up in this 
office the first printing press ever manufactured on 
the ‘‘ Pacific side,” and for which we intend to be- 
speak a small niche in the temple of fame alongside 
of the press rendered sacred as the one used by the 
immortal Franklin. It is of a size to print a fools- 
cap sheet of paper: the frames and ribs are of 
wrought-iron, the bed and platten taken from a 
medium sized copying press ; the bed enlarged by a 
wrought bar of iron welded to the sides, and planed 
down to an even surface —Pacijie News. - 
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COUSIN CECIL; 
oR, 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
A DOMESTIC ROMANCE 


CHAPTER XIX. 


COUSIN CECIL MAKES A LITTLE PROPOSAL TO THE 
DESERTER. 


Tne situation of Cousin Cecil, alias Mrs. Wil- 
liams, alias Mrs. Anson, was critical. It will be 
remembered that the deserter intruded his presence 
to the library in a manner that was sufficient to in- 
duce a strong opinion that he had heard more than 
was intended for his ears. Migsley, with an ex- 
pression of rage, advanced towards him. 

‘What do you do here?” he said. “T left you 
with a strict order to remain where you were. 
What do you do here, I say ?” 

‘Nothing, oh, nothing. Only you were so long 
gone that I was afraid—” 

“ You always are.” 

“That something had happened to you. 
is all.” 

‘Oh, that is all, is it ?” 

“ Kill him,” whispered Cousin Cecil. 

“Pho! pho! Hark ye, comrade: this lady, from 
sheer force, mind me, helps us to the swag. You 
know, now, from what you have heard at the door, 
who she really is.” 

‘J didn’t hear anything but voices, and I wasn’t 
at the door above a moment before I put my head 
in. Who is she?” 

Migsley looked keenly at him, and then in a low 
tone, he said— 

“Tt may be so.” 

Cousin Cecil, too, looked fixedly in the face of 
the deserter, and she, too, muttered a doubt, after 
; beatae she took Migsley by the arm and led him 
aside. 

“John,” she whispered, ‘go from this place at 
once. Do not fear but I will meet you at the spot 
you mention. I will give this young man enough 
to amply satisfy him, and as for yourself, you will 
pre want the produce of a few ounces of plate. Go, 
oh, go.’ : 

‘ But does he know ?” 

“Kiverything, I fear, and may be my ruin here, 
and if so, your’s, for if I remain not here, how can 
I supply you with the gold I have promised ?” 

. That’s true. Confound him, and yet I doubt 
it. 

“He was listening, and you were so full of your 
gibes and jests upon me, and so elated at the idea 
of meeting me again, that the words ‘ wife,’ and 
Mrs. ‘ W.,’ were each moment upon your lips.” 

“ Ah, how easy it is to say too much; and yet 
there’s just a chance. I tell you he’s a bad one; 
aud if he knows enough to torment you, he will do 
it. I tell you what, now—you used to be cunning 
enough to circumvent the devil himself. Now 
I'll leave this place, and wait for him outside, on 
the lawn. You can keep him to give him some 
more plate; and, while you have him here, find out. 
what he knows.” 

*T will. He shall-not escape me.” 

“Good. I’m off, then.” 

~& John !” 

Well, what now ?” 

“Tm glad that we have met—very glad to find you 
alive—and—and——” 

“Gammon !” | 

Migsley turned from her, and approached the 
deserter, 

‘Hark ye, comrade. This lady will give you 
some more bits of tin for the melting-pot. I will 
wait for you close to the window in the long room, 
yonder, but on the outside, understand. I’m afraid 
of some alarm being given, that’s all ; and it’s better 
for me to watch while you fill the bag—do you see ?” 

“ Yes—yes. I will follow you quickly.” 

With a significant glance at Cousin Cecil, to re- 
mind her of what she had to do, Migsley left the 
room, and she was alone with the deserter. ‘Stepping 
to the door, she half opened it, and listened to catch 
the sound of his retreating footsteps ; but she could 
hear nothing. The muffled tread of the housebreaker- 
defied her powers of observation. She turned to the 
deserter, and in a quick voice she said— 2 

Walia!” ‘ 

* Oh, no—no! Do not leaye mo !” 

“ Hush Ve 5 


That 


’ She darted across the hall, and peered into the 
dining-room. Migsley was not there, she felt satis- 
fied. <A cold current of air swept across the hall. 
It came from the open window in the large room 
looking on to the lawn; and she felt more at ease 
upon the point regarding his absence. He had fairly 
gone, and was not hiding to listen to what she should 
say to the deserter. With aslow and shuddering 
step, she crept back to the library. 

The expression of fear upon the face of the de- 
serter was rather ludicrous ; but Cousin Cecil was in 
no mood upon that eventful night to enjoy a joke, 
and rushing right up to him she said— 

‘Who are you?’ 

“Who am I?” said the deserter. “Oh, ’m— 
I’m—nobody.” 

** How long have you known that man ?” 

“ What, Migsley ?” 

‘Yes! Don’t be stopping to choose among a 
hundred lies which one you will tell me, but sa 
at once how long have you known him? Speak 
quickly.” 

“ A few days, perhaps.” 

“And you love him—you admire him—you are 
quite infatuated with him—Is it not so? Speak 
out at once.” 

“Why as to that, I came with him for what I 
could get.” 

“Yes, and rather than anything should happen 
to him, you would allow yourself to be taken and 
hanged, I know you would?” 

“Would I? Then you know much more than 
Ido. Every one for himself, is my idea. Hanged 
for Migsley ? That’s good. I’d rather see him hung 
ten times over than get myself into any trouble. 
But where’s the plate I am to have?” 

“Oh, you shall not want that ; but why should you 
not have it all?” 

“ Give it to me, then.” 

‘‘ You misunderstand me. Speak Jow, and to the 
purpose. We have not much time now. I mean, 
why should you share it with Migsley ?” 

“Oh, that’s another thing. Because I can’t help 
it, I suppose, is all I can oe 

Cousin Cecil shifted the light so that the beams 
of it fell upon the face of the-deserter, and left her 
own in darkness, 

“ Listen to me now,” she said: ‘* I am going to 
confide in you. Your association with this man, 
Migsley, is solely one of plunder. You have no 
feeling towards him, whatever, and so, I tell you, he 
will betray you, and leave you to be hanged for his 


own crimes after he no longer wants you, as he has |: 


left others.” 

‘’ As he has left others ?” 

“ Yes—I know him. Didn’t you hear sufficient 
to feel that I knew him well ?” 

The deserter smiled. 

“ That’s enough. Pho, pho! He would have 
if that you were too much of a fool to listen to 
what might be worth the knowing.” 

{Didihieiye. 

‘6 Yes, to be sure; but from the slight glance I 
took of you, I knew your character better—You 
did listen. That nod is sufficient. Well, I am 
his wife, as you overheard him say, and nothing 
will satisfy him but some large sum yearly, which 
I can and must pay him, if you do not help me.” 

‘+ Me help you 2” 

‘ Yes, I would rather you had it, for, understand 
me,”—Cousin Cecil here spoke very rapidly—' I 
do not like to see him leading you to the gallows as 
he has done others, there to leave you to suffer for 
his erimes; and, so, I say, that—if Migsley were 
dead—dead—” 

‘* Dead !” said the deserter as he glanced with 
fear around him. ‘ You said dead, I think ?” | 

“J did. If he fell by your hand, the first one 
thousand pounds that you would have to lead a life 
of pleasure with, would be yours within four-and- 
twenty hours after the commission of the deed. 
What do you stare at? Rouse yourself: you are 
young, and have all the world and all its joys 
before you. You quite understand me? I would 
save both you and myself from that man—myself 
from the perpetual terror of his presence, and you 
from death at the hands of the hangman: for that 
will be your fate as it has been the fate of others. 
Did you hear me say a thousand pounds ?—a large 
sum just to begin with! Why, there is not a 
gratification in the world that you could not call 
your own. You could always come to me for 
money, you know—always ; and I should be but too 
happy to supply you. Care you would have none, 
but each day your only thought would be what new 
pleasure you could discover ; and a thousand pounds 


{ No, surely not. 


to begin with, instead’of the halter that he would 
bring you to.” 

The deserter sat down and dashed his hand 
across his face. 

“ You want me to murder him ?” 

“ Well?” 

* Ti1—I'll do it. What is he to me ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

* T'll doit. How hot this room is, I'll do it. 
A thousand pounds to begin with? Curse him, 
what ishe tome? I'll doit. He'll lead me to the 
gallows, and then leave me, as you say he has done 
others. I can easily do it. A thousand pounds to 
begin with, and plently more at the back of that? 
Tl do it.” 

© You will? Indeed, and in truth you will ?” 

“ When I say I will, I will: I always keep my 
word. Besides, whatis he tome? I hardly know 
him. He wouldn’t have said a word to me, I dare 
say, if he hadn’t wanted me to come here to help 
him. I’ll—shoot him ?” 


“Yes, that willdo. Only assure me that he is 
dead, and then come to me for your reward. Take 
with you the plate that you have, and tell him that 
a little alarm in the house prevented you from 
getting more.” 

Cousin Cecil paused a minute or two, and then 
she said— 5 

“Are you provided with the means of doing the 
deed?” 

‘““No! but I must get them somehow. I’drather - 
shoot him, for that’s over, you know, in a moment, 
and he won’t be able to turn upon me then, as he 
might do if I tried it in any other way.” 

“Stop a moment. Are you afraid of the dark ? 
Wait forme. I will not be long 
gone from you. You will be quite safe here.” 

“ Yes—yes ; you won’t be long ?” 

‘Hush! Do not stir nor speak.” 

Cousin Cecil left the room, and proceeding hastily 
up the staircase to the bed-room of the late Colonel 
Danvers, she took from a drawer in the dressing- 
table a pair of pistols. 

6 One will suffice,” she said, and with one of them 
in her hand, she again sought the library. The 
deserter was tremblingly awaiting her returo, and 
he drew a long breath of exquisite relief when he 
saw her. 

“ Not very long,” he said. 

‘“No—no. Take that weapon. He told me you 
were a deserter from the army, and so you know 
the use of it well.” 

“Ah! it is loaded.” 

‘That will do then; and now go, for he will be 
impatient at the delay. Go, and let me see you in 
the morning. Come boldly to the house and ask 
for me; or, stay, I will meet you somewhere. 
Where shall it be ?” 

“Tn a gravel-pit not far from here.” 

“ Ah! you know that ?” 

A meaning smile passed over the features of the 
deserter. | 

‘You will find there,” he said, ‘the proof that I 
have kept my word.” 

Cousin Cecil staggered a little ; but then she said 
in a firmer voice than her appearance indicated she 
could have commanded— 

“Be itso. Iwill come to that place, but I can- 
not name the precise hour. You will wait for 
me ?” 

“T will, and you may look upon it as good as 
done; and as for the thousand pounds you speak 
(05 en 

“‘ They shall be brought with me in an order up- 
on a London banker in your favour, so that you 
will have only to go to the metropolis, and at once 
commence a career of pleasure.” 


The deserter’s eyes sparkled at the idea of what 
he might do with just a thousand pounds to begin 
with, and such a purse to draw up as that from 
which it came. The murder of Migsley appeared to 
him but a poor price to pay for such advantages, 
and his determination to do the deed grew each 
moment in strength. He hid the loaded pistol in 
the bosom of his apparel, and then grasping the 
bag with the plate that was in it, he stepped to the 
door of the room, 

“ To-morrow,” he said, ‘I will wait for you; but 
you will come as soon as you can, for it won't be 
very agreeable to be quite alone in the pit with him 
after what will happen.” 

‘*T will not lose a moment unnecessarily. Ex- 


-pect me early. And now good-night. We shall be 


great friends.” : 
‘Oh, very great. Lalways thought some piece 
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of luck would turn up for me some day or another, 
and now it has come.” 

“ Go—go.” 

The deserter left the room, followed by Cousin 
Cecil. He was, for the moment, confused whether 
to turn to the right or to the left, but she directed 
him in the proper route, and in another moment 
he was gone. 

The deserter had thought that she looked like a 
ghost as he had first seen her creeping down tbe 
great staircase in her somnambulistic state : but how 
much more like a ghost she looked now as she 
stood in the hall of Larchins, after that hour of in- 
tense excitement! Her face was bloodless, Her 
eyes were unusually prominent, and had about them 
a glassy lustre. er lips were parted, and the hot 
breath came past them in a seething vapour. She 
hesitated whether to repair to the landing again, or 
to go to her chamber. It was well that she decided 
upon the latter course, for scarcely had she reached 
it, than she fell to the ground in a swoon, leaving 
the door swinging open behind her. The candle 
rolled to a distance, and fortunately striking against 
apiece cf furniture, was extinguished, or Larchins 
might have been in flames, 

The first dawn of daylight was peeping in under 
the blind of her chamber window, when Cousin 
Cecil opened her eyes, and with a cold shudder 
gazed about her upon the various articles in her 
chamber. For about five minutes it was a puzzle 
to her to know how she came to be there at all upon 
the floor ; and then the sensation of positive illness 
that she felt, convinced her that she must have 
fainted. She rose with difficulty, and creeping 
along the floor until she reached a cupboard, she 
indulged herself with a stimulant, that had the 
effect of dissipating the deadly sensation of sickness 
that was enough each moment to cast her down 
again into another swoon. The blood now no 
Jonger languidly flowed in its wonted channels, but 
again the colour of general health visited the cheeks 
and lips of that most strangely mistaken woman— 
mistaken in her route to happiness. She felt still 
very cold, though, and she crept into her bed, 
covering herself up shudderingly ; and then, with a 
gush that almost made her give a scream of surpise, 
there came to her recollection the events of the 
night: the attempted robbery — her own sleep- 
walking—the recognition of her by Migsley, and 
her own proposal to the mere lad who had been 
with him for his murder. 

‘Mad! mad!” she eried. ‘I shall go mad!” 

With both her hands pressed tightly over her eyes, 
she now tried to think; and out of the chaos of 
events and conflicting feelings and sensations she 
strove to extract some steady line of resolution, 
which should carry her unscathed through the 
perils that surrounded her. 

For atime, the frightful hazard she had run in 
proposing to the comrade of Migsley to murder 
him, rose up before her with the aspect of a gigantic 
indiscretion ; but, by degrees, when she came to 


consider the manner in which the proposal had been’ 


received, and the evident utter heartlessness and 
cruelty of disposition of the young soldier, and the 
immense advantages that would accrue to her from 
getting rid of Migsley, she got much more reconciled 
to the affair; and, after atime, she taught herself to 
view it as a piece of special boldness that might 
extricate her from her difficulties. 

if the deserter were successful in accomplishing 
the death of Migsley—and what could hinder him if 
he had the will to do sc—the next question was, 
how was she to dispose of the murderer ? 

‘*T will be sure,” she muttered, ‘‘ that he has done 


the deed, and then I must think of the means of’ 


ridding myself of him. I must, in a plausible man- 
ner, get him arrested for the murder. But then he 
will denounce me as his instigator: but who will 
believe him? Who would listen to the wild story. 
that he would have to tell, without one voice to 
corroborate the tale? The whole affair would sim- 
ply stand, that two robbers had stolen certain plate 
from Larchins, and then quarrelling over the divi- 
sion of the spoil, one shot the other with a pistol 
he had stolen from the house. And yet it would not 
be well that such a story should go forth to the 
world. I must think—yes, I must think further 
before I decide. Perhaps I might terrify him into 
a rapid flight; and although he might still be the 
creature of my bounty, it must not be extended beyond 
what will sutfice for a bare support. 
think deeply—deeply, yet.” 

Cousin Cecil was, in good truth, rather bewildered 
at the complication she had brought upon herself. 
and, probably, she was not, after what had occurred} 


Oh, I must: 


in her usual cool and calculating condition of mind, or 
she might have hit upon some course of conduct that 
would have been a little more promising, inthe way of 
execution, than the vague generalities that she dealt 
in. But we must leave her now, to all the mental 
conflict she was suffering from, while we trace the 
progress of other events that made that night 
memorable. - 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DESERTER EARNS HIS THOUSAND POUNDS OF 
COUSIN CECIL. 


Wuen the deserter, after the rapid and rather 
agitating interview he had had with Cousin Cecil, 
left the hall, he soon found his way to the large 
room, through the window of which he and Migsley 
had made an entrance to the house. Migsley was 
waiting for him without, in no small impatience at 
the length of time that he had so to wait. . 

“* Confound you!” he said. ‘* What have you been 
about 2” . ; 

“ Trying for more plate ; but there’s some one up 
in the house, and I have had to hide for a time 
before coming away.” 

“Ah! indeed. Well, I don’t wonder, after all 
that has passed, that there has been something like 
an alarm. Where’s the lady ?” 

‘Gone off somewhere; but she told me to get 
out of the house as quickly as I could, for it wasn’t 
safe to stay longer—that’s all; and here’s the bag.” 

‘¢ Come on, then.” : 

Migsley expected to hear from Cousin Cecil in 
the morning, the result of her interview with the 
deserter, which, as he supposed, was for the purpose 
of ascertaining the extent of the knowledge he had 
obtained by listening to their rather startling in- 
terview at the library-door; so he did not confuse 
his young companion by putting to him any .trou- 


blesome questions, but at once led the way from the |. 


grounds of Larchins. 


They did not exchange a word until they hadleft the 
house so far behind them, that the idea of any danger 
from its aroused inhabitants, which had been as- 
serted as a fact by the deserter, was out of the 
question. They were both busy with their own 
thoughts. Migsley’s mind was travelling back to the 


past—for the meeting with Cousin Cecil had na-. 


turally had the effect of awakening a host of recol- 
lections and feelings, such as had nearly slept in 


oblivion in his brain; and the whole imagination of | 


the deserter was intent upon the crime he had under- 
taken to commit. 

An entire selfishness of principle, and a contempt 
for every human life but his own, characterised 
that man; so that we are not to suppose-that any 
very serious compunctious visitings came over him 
at the frightful deed of treachery and murder that 
he contemplated committing. if the truth must be 
told, he rather sought to discover the safest mode, 
and the safest moment, in which the hideous crime 
could be consummated. 

Migsley broke the silence as they neared the 
verge of the gravel-pit. 

‘‘ It’s the nineteenth, now,” he said. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

‘Didn't I tell you that the eighteenth of this 
month was a strange day to me always, boy ?” 

‘Qh yes, you did, to be sure. 1 didn’t at the 
moment think of it. You ain’t at all afraid of the 


| nineteenth, then?” 


“ Afraid? No; and for the matter of that, I can’t 
be said to be afraid of the eighteenth; but the idea 
that something is going to happen that you don’t 
expect you can guess at, keeps you on the fret, so ’m 
always glad it’s gone for a year. I don’t know how 
I came to tell you about it, though, for I don’t 


admire you over-much ; and, to speak the truth, | 


master soldier, you are a bit of a coward.” ; 

“ Tt’s right enough for a fellow to take care of 
himself, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh yes, and wise enough, I dare say; but we 
won’t fall out about that. Come on, and mind your 
foothold. The rain has made the path down to the 
bottom of the old pit slippery; and if once your 
feet go from under you, there’s nothing to save you 
till you get to the bottom.” 

‘One might be killed.” 

“Yes; but not likely.” 

‘I shouldnt wonder, though, that if one hap- 
pened to come by death down there, one’s body 
might stay awhile, before any one would find it.” 

“ Stay awhile? It would stay till all was blue. 
Who could see it? There’s lots of twigs, and wild 
flowers, and bushes, and crags to hide it from any 


one looking down, and there’s not many that try the 
descent, I should say. Come on,” °° 

“ Yes; I—I am coming.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you? Your 
teeth are chattering, and you speak as if you hadn’t 
breath enough to do it with. What's up now ?” 

“ Nothing, only cold, that’s all.” <<" 

“Oh, cold, is it? Well, there’s a drop of brandy 
in a hole in the wall, down below yonder, and that 
will warm you up a bit. Hush!” 

‘Oh, what is it??? 

‘Silence idiot. It’s only the church clock 
chiming at Hampton. There go the four quarters. 
Hold your row, will you? One—two—three! 
That’s all. Three o’clock. In two hours it will 
be daylight. Come on.” : nm 

“In two hours,” said the deserter. ‘ Why, it 
will be twilight before that, I should say, Migsley. 
How slippery it is, to be sure. Once or twice I 
have nearly gone over with a run.” 

‘“« Have you got the bag all right ?” 

‘“ Oh, yes—yes. I think it steadies me a little. 
What do you suppose now what we have in the bag 
is worth ?” ; 

“ From fifty to sixty pounds. That’s all.” 

‘“* Not much of a night’s work, then. Don’t you 
think a thousand pounds would be a good sum of 
money to have all at once ?” : 

“ Why, yes, it would, lad; you might live like a 
king and a half while it lasted ; but it would soon go. 
And now I suppose you are comfortable, as we are 
at the bottom of the pit?” 

“‘ Oh, very comfortable, indeed. But the sooner 
I get some of that brandy you speak of the better 
pleased I shall be.” 

“This way. Just keep your hand on my arm, 
and I'll take you to the little cave in the wall. 
How the rain has swelled the pool at the bottom of 
the old pit, to be sure. Can’t you see it thereaway, 
as the light clouds drift over the sky ?” 

“¢ No—where ?” 7 

“ Do you hear that ?” alts 

Migsley picked up a pebble and cast it into the 
pool of water at the bottom of the pit, and the splash 
came distinctly upon the night air. 

‘““Oh, yes, 1 hear that.” : 

“Then here weare athome. Walkin. Precious 
dark it is, to be sure; but 1 know every nook and 
corner of the old place well, and here’s the brandy. 
Have you got it?” : 

‘t Yes, yes.” j 

The deserter took a hearty draught from the flask, 
and then Migsley indulged himself with the remain- 
der. They then, by feeling about, got possession of 
the two little barrels that served for seats. 

“ Now, my lad,” said Migsley, ‘‘ you recollect that 
we are to leave the swag here for a little time, but 
in the morning Ill get you to be off to London to 
make a call where I know the money can be got for 
it, and——” : : 

“Oh, no—I can’t go to London. My regiment is 
close there, and I don’t want to be clapped up in 
limbo.” sibs 

“‘ Well, then, you can go tothe tents of the gips 
and get something to eat from them, you know, and 
bring me something in that line, for now that the 
flask is empty, and there’s no cupboard here, it will 
be but cold work.” esa eile 

‘“ But are you going to stay in the pit?” 

‘Up to about the middle of the day I shall, per- 
haps, if I don’t alter my mind between this and then, 
boy. But tell me now—what did you think of the 
fair lady of Larchins?” ~ hae 

‘Oh, I don’t know.” ; 

‘You do know, ifyou willsay.” 

‘‘No, I don’t. The fact is, I was thinking of the 


‘swag, and how to get off with it all mght, and that 
' was quite enough to occupy me all the time. Buti 


suppose; now, you have had other pals before me?” 
OA few.” ; éagl 
“ And what became of them?” ee 
“ Some of ’em went to see the other side of the 


a pelees 


world at the government expense, and one or two of 
them danced upon nothing at the Bailey.’ 


“ Hanged ?” ee Ban f . F 
“Well, that’s about it; but, somehow, I didn’t 
knuckle to any of ’em as I do to you, boy; you are 
a bad ’un, 1 know—a bit of a sneak, and not over 
full of bravery. I don’t feel quite sure that you’d 
stand by a pal to do him a bit of good; but yet—it's 
a folly, 1 know—but yet I seem to look to you some- 
how—-I wish I hadn’t come across you, boy.” __ 
‘Indeed’? yen ee: 
‘Yes, I do, for I don’t know how it is—old times 
keeps coming back to me, and people that are dead 
long ago seem to march past me in long troops; and 
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now and then there comes quite sharp upon my ears 
old tones, as if some one called to me out of another 
world.” | ies oo , 

The deserter had his hand plunged deeply into 
his bosom. It grasped the pistol that Cousin Cecil 
Had given Bim. ie We 

~  You—you think, then, there is another world ?” 
“ Boy, I do. There was one time when I was 
fond of telling myself that all was chance, and that 
the great world, and the trees, and the ocean, and 
the rivers, and the bright-blue sky, and the drifting 
clouds—all got jumbled together by chance; and I 
wouldn’t have it that there was one greater than all 
_ who made and fashioned all; but one day they 
nabbed me, and put me into a jail right away in 
~ Wales, and an odd sort of place it was, and a little 
; girl came into the prison to sell vegetables to the 
"coves as was there. Well, she brought with her a 
__ little plant in a tiny bit of a broken garden pot, and 
I gave her a penny for it, and the old turnkey let 
me keep it. Boy, that was the first thing that made 
me think.” yo 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“‘T will tell you. I got to love that little plant, a 
poor and sickly thing it was, too ; and being all alone, 
I used to place it in the crevice atween the bars of my 
cell, where a little whistling streak of fresh air off 
the dewy mountains came to kiss it, and shake its 
little leaves till they seemed to laugh again; and 
when they brought me my jug of water, I spared it 
a drop; and when the soft rain came down with a 
gentle sound, I held it out at arm’s-length, and it 
caught a few drops of the shower. I got to love that 

~ tender plant.” as 

‘* Love a plant ?” 

‘Yes, boy, I loved it, I tell you. You may love 
many a worse thing than a little plant, and you may 
take up your time with many a worse thing. Well, I 

_ hadn’t much thought of the lesson I was a learning 
of, boy; but one day when the bright sun just 
_ burst in a long streak of laughing light, right into 
_ the dungeon, as if it would say, ‘ What are you doing 
of, Joe Migsley ?” there burst open alittle bud upon 
* the plant, and it shook out to the warm air some 
little tinted leaves, all shaded with bright carnation, 
and with little eyes of gold and purple that seemed 
to say, ‘Joe, look at us.’ I—did look at them. I 
saw how the bud came, and how it covered up the 
tinted leaves; I saw how the green sheath flew off 
to the wind when it wasn’t wanted, and I saw how 
the little flower danced on its fair stem, and how 
everything was fit and proper and right about it to 
make it what it was ; and then it seemed as if some- 
thing had said to me, ‘ Joe, is this a chance jumble ? 
‘Who fashioned this?’ It was asif the little delicate 
thing, as it bobbed with the breeze against the 
* prison bars, cried out to me, ‘ Who made my tinted 
‘ leaves? who fashioned the deep purple, and the 
azure, and the little golden streaks, and the rich 
crimson that was wrapped up in the green sheath 
’ that has withered and gone far away?’ I—I kissed 
' the little flower, and I knew that no one but God 
"could have fashioned 2t. I have been happier since 
_ then, boy, though I am a bad fellow; but that, you 
. see, was how I got converted.” 
“ Well, I wouldn’t have thought of that.” 
“No; and I don’t know why I go telling you such 
_ things that Inever tell any oneelse ; but here I am 
_ like a fool, with the hot tears gathering about my eyes, 
* feeling like a man in a dream ; and I know that you 
are a bad un, too—that makes the wonder.” _ 
"Why, only look,” said the deserter, suddenly. 
“It’s getting light.” 
_ Migsley sprang to his feet, and went out from the 
“cavern into the open air. ti 
_ “Ts the first bit of morning light,” he said. 
“ Come out, lad, andlook at it. It’s worth the seeing 
on the edge of the old pit. There it is. In half an 
“hour’s time it will be a new day, and I can say 
truly that the eighteenth has sone.” 
“Yes,” said the deserter, as he stepped out of the 
‘little cave, and stood in the soft twilight of. the 
“morning air. “Yes, the—the eighteenth, as you 
Say, is past.” ailecheal Cama eames 9 
__ There must have been something very peculiar 
“in the tone of the young man, for Migsiey turned 
“upon him at once, and after regarding him for a 
‘moment or two in silence, he said— as ee 
_ Why, what’s the matter with you ?” 
“The matter? “Nothing.” = 
__ Where's all your colour gone? How has your 
cheeks offended your blood, that not a drop of it 
‘ will come near them ? Why, you are as white as— 
‘as—I don’t know that I ever saw anything so very 
~ white as you look—such an odd white.” 
* -4 Tt is the morning light.” 


‘** No, it ain’t. I have seen lots of faces, honest 
and dishonest, in the morning light, and in all sorts 
of light, but I never saw one like yours. What's 
your hand clawing at your chest in that way for ?” 

“ Nothing. I—I—will go a little way up out of 
the pit, and see how the young day looks.” 

The deserter went on a short distance, but Migsley, 
who seemed to have been musing about his looks, 
called out to him. 

‘* Stop, lad. There’s asomething on your mind, 


I know—I can see, but I don’t know what it is. I 


know you are on the fright or the fidget about some- 
thing. Come this way—come back.” 

‘* No—no.” 

“ But I say you shall. How do I know what that 
she-devil has put you up to? Ah! that’s it. By 
Jove I didn’ think of that, but I have it now. 
Come back, will you ?” 

Migsley ran on after the deserter, and when he 
was within a few feet of him, the young man turned 
suddenly upon him, and, withdrawing his hand from 
his breast, with the pistol in his grasp, ke said— 

‘Dake it, then!” and fired. 

“Oh, God!” said Migsley, and he placed his hands 
upon his chest : but he did not fall. 

The deserter turned, and fled. The noise of the 
report of the pistol was multiplied by echoes in the 
pit, until it sounded as though twenty weapons had 
been discharged; and a cloud of wild birds darted 
out from the bushes and little mossy hiding-places, 
and flew, screaming, to the surface ground. 
The deserter plunged and floundered on in his 
anxiety to get away, and still, with both his hands 
pressed upon his chest, Migsley followed him. 

‘““No—no,” cried the deserter. “Don’t! Oh— 
help! He will have me yet !” 

With his head averted fearfully over his shoulder, 
to watch the progress of Migsley, he made what 
speed he could along the steep, intricate little path, 
and then he fell. On—on came Migsley, but he did 
not speak. He was within a couple of paces of his 
murderer, and the deserter uttered a yell of terror, 
as he struck at him with his foot. 

“ Off—off!” he cried. ‘ Keep off! What do you 


}mean? Why don’t you speak? It was accident! 


Off! Oh, God!” 

** Yes—God!” said Migsley. 

A gush of blood came from his mouth, and he fell 
back, and bounded from ledge to ledge of the eraggy 
side of the pit, till he reached the pool, at the bottom 
of which all that was mortal of that strange mixture 
of good and evil fell with a mournful splash. The 
bullet from the pistol had penetrated the lungs, 
and the first effort to speak had caused instant 
suffocation. 

The deed was done ! 

The deserter. lay upon the path, shaking as 
though some violent convulsion had come over 
him: but that soon subsided ; and, as the soft gray 
light of the early dawn assumed a yellow tint and 
all was still, the frightencd birds came twittering 
back to their nests again, and the murderer, with a 
shudder, rose, and looked into the deep abyss at his 
feet. 

‘¢ Tt’s done!” he gasped. ‘It’s done! She said 
a thousand pounds. I’m sure she said a thousand 
pounds, and a life of—pleasure—yes, she said plea- 
sure. Well, it’s done now, and you know it can’t 
be helped.” 

As he uttered these. words, he glanced around 
him, and finally up to the brightening sky, as 
though he were trying to excuse himself to accusing 
nature. ‘ 

‘“* No--I—that is—it’s only a life. We must all 
die some day. The plate is inthe cave. Dare I go 
down? He wouldn’t lie in the pool of water if he 
had any life in him. A thousand pounds is a large 
sum. What is he to me? He might have shot 


_mIne some day, if any one had offered him a thousand 


pounds for doing it—and didn’t she say he led 
all who trusted him to the gallows? Ob, mercy! 
Oh, Idid not do it! No—no! I—I—What was 
that ?” 

_ A. little displaced pebble. had come rattling 
and. scattering down the side of the pit. How 


it terrified that guilty man ! If it had been launched | 


by an avenging heaven at his heart, it could 
not have produced more effect than at the moment 


it did upon him, Faint and sick with terror, he 


crouched down upon the path with the hope that he 


was hidden. In vain he tried to still the agitation 


that shook his limbs—in vain he tried to dash from 


his face the heavy dew of fear that hung upon it. 


All was still again. 


_* Slowly, after about five minutes of great agony 
Of fear—it was only from abject fear of detection, 


not compunction, that shivered his heart--the de- 
serter rose again. 

‘IT must leave here,” he said, ‘I must go. Yes, 
I can’t go down now for the plate. Another time, 
perhaps, when they have found the—the body and 
taken it away, and when the rains have washed 
away all the blood, and I am better able to--to 
try it, I may then go down again; but not now 
—not now.” , 

With his eyes fixed upon the dead body in the 
pool, he tried, by feeling his way, to crawl up the 
path. He felt as though if he took for a moment 
his eyes off the body, it must inevitably rise up 
and come again after him. More than once, his ex 
cited imagination made him believe that it moved ; 
and each time that he had such an idea, he gavea 
short, sharp cry of terror. His progress was slow, 
but he did get on, and, sooner than he expected, 
he found that he was near the mouth of the pit. 
Then he heard a voice, and it said, ** Is it done ?” 

Dizzy and frantic, he caught by the long blackberry 
stems to hold himself from falling, heedless of the 
innumerable wounds they inflicted upon his hands : 
and half maddened by apprehension, he turned his 
gaze upwards. The morning light was full and free 
upon the face of the earth, and the sky was breaking 
into a thousand little streaks of dappled blue and 
snowy whiteness. Cousin. Cecil stood upon the 
brink of the pit. ; 

The dress of his tempter was widely different to 
what he had seen her in, but he knew the form at 
once. She now wore a gray cloak, that covered her 
from head to foot. Rather than endure the sus- 
pense of waiting, she had at that early hour left the 
house by the secret passage from the Strangers’ 
Chamber, and sought the mouth of the pit, to know 
if the deed were completed or not; and now crouching 
down, she again whispered to the murderer, who 
was some half-dozen feet below her— 

“Ts it done ?” 

‘* You said a thousand pounds to begin with ?” 

“ Yes—yes, I did. Is it done ?” 

The deserter pointed to the pool. Cousin Cecil 
shaded her eyes with her hand, and looked long and 
earnestly at the dark object that could be but dimly 
seen from where she was. Her lips were tightly 
compressed together, and her eyes seemed to be 
starting from their sockets. The murderer still 
pointed with a shaking finger to the dark object so 
far below. 

Is—that——” gasped Cecil. 

The deserter nodded. 

“T¢’s done,” he said then. ‘Tt’s done!” 

Making, then, a sudden effort, he got completely 
out of the pit, and crawling some few paces from 
the verge, he sat panting on the green turf that was 
then wet with the night dew. He seemed to think 
that he was still in danger of falling to the bottom 
of the pit, where the body of his victim lay, for he 
twined the long grass in his fingers, and held on by 
that as though it would suffice to save him. 

Cousin Gecil, with a slow and tottering step, left 
the verge of the excavation, and stood a pace or two 
from the murderer, gazing at him. 

‘‘ You are quite sure ?” she said. 

‘“‘ Here,” said the deserter, pointing to his breast, 
“the bullet went——” 

“Enough—enough. You shall have your re- 
ward; but, remember, such a deed as this is not 
done without some risks. If I were to treble the 
thousands that I mean to give you, it is just 
possible that some circumstances might occur to 
fix upon you suspicion—” ; 

“Suspicion upon me? Oh, no—you didn’t say 
that before.” 

“Tt was not surely necessary to point out to you 
what was so very obvious. But listen to me. If 
that suspicion should arise—I do not think it 
will—but I say, if it should, you may depend upon 
my aiding your defence with all the funds that can 
command the greatest chances of your escape.” 

‘‘ But—but how can I be suspected? You only 
know of the deed, and if Iam accused, you will 
bee , 

“ How so 2” ‘ 3 

“’ Why—why—I should be obliged to—to— 

“Denounce me as the person who promised to 
pay you for the crime? Oh, fool—fool! By so 
doing, if you were inclined, you would only involve 
in ruin with yourself the only person who, by a 
vast expenditure, might saye you, were you ten 
times as criminal as you are. No—if you are 
apprehended——-” ete . 

‘¢ Apprehended? Oh, you don’t think—you don’t 
imagine——" . svn 4 i. 

“ T think nothing of the sort—I imagine nothin; 


RE 


of the sort; but I only, for hae great present 
comfort, tell you that if such should be the case, I 
will spend thousands upon thousands, rather than 


a hair of your head should be injured. I will suborn | 


witnesses in abundance. I will purchase, by a lavish 
expenditure, such as you have no idea of your 
impunity ; but——” 

“ But what ?” said the bewildered villain, faintly. 

‘You must be secret as the grave.” 

“ Oh—yes--I—of course—as the pool—I mean 
the grave.” 

‘“'To denounce me is to confess your own crime, 
and deprive yourself of all chance of safety ; for if 
you were, at some weak or wicked moment, doubting 
wrongfully of my power or my will to aid you, to 
mention me, I have laid my plan so as to enable 
me to prove the falsehood of the charge, and then 
I leave you to die the death of a murderer !” 

‘’ Oh, no—no !” 

“Yes; but you will not be somad—oh, no. As 
you say, you are not a lunatic; but I thought 
only that it was as well you should know what a 
dependance you had, in order that you might feel 
more comfortable. That was all.” 

‘¢ Comfortable ?” 

‘* Yes ; and Iam glad you understand me; for if 
you should be apprehended and convicted of this 
crime, I will save you, even ‘at the foot of the 
gallows.” ; 

The deserter groaned, and hung down his head. 

‘“T didn’t think of all that,” he said; ‘‘ but it’s 
done now.” 

“A wise philosophy. It is, as you say, done 
now, and you want the thousand pounds to begin 
with, you know. Ah! my friend, you were for- 
getting that, and the career of pleasure it would 
open to you.” 

“T shouldn't have forgot it; but when you begun 
to talk about apprehending and convicting, I could 
think of nothing but the hangman.” 

“Let that pass. The little explanation was ne- 
cessary, in order that you should know how very 
safe you might feel yourself, and what a full purse, 
and firm and powerful friend you had in me.” 

‘© Oh, yes, I undestand all that.” 

“That is amercy. And now will you wait for me 
in the pit!” 

“What! down there? Oh, no—no—anywhere 
but there!” 

‘Very well. It has a murky look deep down there 
by the pool. There is a plantation on the south side 
ot Larchins, and beneath a tree there, is a rustic 
seat. The dense vegetation hides it from the 
house.” — 

“* T know it well.” : 

‘¢ Wait there for me, and all will be well. I will 
bring you ready money for your journey from the 
place, and the cheque for the thousand pounds to 
begin with, and I shall expect that you make that 
amount last you a year.” 

“T should think it would do that,” said the mur- 
derer, recovering a little at the idea ef having a 
thousand pounds a-year to spend. It seemed to him 
an incalculable sum ; and the fears that had been en- 
gendered in his mind by Cousin Cecil, were gradually 
fading away, as he considered howimpossible it was 
that any one could have seen the deed done, that the 
old gravel-pit hid the evidence of. 

‘¢ Don't be long,” he said, ‘‘ for the air about here 
seems to have a scent of blood in it.” 

‘‘ Hush ! no more of that. Go to the spot I have 
mentioned, and I will soon be with you again. 
Be secret, and all will be well with you. The very 
memory of this deed will pass away in time,” 

‘*T hope it will.” 

* Be sure that it will. Go, the morning is getting 
each moment lighter, and we must not be seen to- 
gether, as that might, in the end, destroy you.” 

Cousin Cecil turned abruptly from her companion 
in guilt, and sought the house. He looked after her 
for a few moments in silence. 

“Save me at the gallows’ foot,” he muttered. 
‘No, if I swing, or come near the swing, you, 
my lady, shall have your neck in the same noose. 
But its all safe enough. Nobody saw me doit. A 
thousand a-year! A whole thousand, to begin 
with !” 

He ran along the side of a hedge, and soon 
reached the spot where Cousin Cecil told him to 
remain until she again sought him. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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Hx that refuseth to buy good counsel cheap, shall 
buy repentance dear, 
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DISTANT ASPECT OF JERUSALEM. — 


WHen approached by the ordinary pilgrim route, 


Jerusalem has something of a desolate appearance, 


presenting at the top of a stony valley a range of 
turreted limestone walls, above which appear only 
a few of the most elevated dwellings, and some of the 
cupolas and minarehs ; whilst, like most other eastern 
cities, the interior is but 2 succession of dull streets 
and dead walls, sloping eastward, interspersed, 
however, with gaudy churches and. heavy-looking 
convents. But when raised from the heights on the 
eastern side, the effect is particularly striking, the 
whole city being seen from thence in complete 
detail. The Mount of Olives, or Jebel-el Tur, 
commands, to the southward, a view towards 
Bethlehem and some of the hill country of Judea ; 
and eastward is seen part of the valley of Santa 
Saba, with the Dead Sea glittering beyond, at the foot 
of the mountains of Arabia Petrea. But, westward, 
the scenery is still more remarkable; in this 
direction, Mount Olive descends rapidly into the 
ravine of Kidron, on the slope near the bottom of 
which is the garden of Gethsemane, and a little 
lower the tomb of the Virgin Mary; also those of 
Jehosophat, Absalom, and Zachariah. On the 
sloping crest beyond this deep and narrow valley 
stands the city itself; which, in addition to many 
public buildings, contains upwards of three thou- 
sand good houses, distributed in four separate 
quarters, which cover as many hills, the whole 
being enclosed by lofty walls, flanked by square 
towers. The city has the shape of an irregular 
lozenge, whose western side skirts the valley of 
Gihon, while its southern side runs along that of 
Ben Hinnom; the northern side is near the hill of 
Titus ; and, lastly, the eastern side runs almost 
north and south along the valley of Jehosophat, 
having in the centre the gate of St. Stephen ; just 
southward of the latter, rising above the walls, 
is Mount Moriah, whose buildings are the fore- 
ground and principal part of the panorama. The 
quadrangular terrace on which they stand occupies 
about one-fifth of the area of the city, being about 
500 yards from north to south, with an average 
width of nearly 300 yards from east to west. 
Almost in the centre are the graceful minarehs 
of the mosque of ‘Omar, which with its arcades, 
courts, and innermost enclosure, almost rivals the 
great and costly edifice of Solomon, which it has 
replaced.— Col. Chesney. 


RESEARCHES IN THE ISLANDS OF LAKE 
NICARAGUA. 


BY AN OFFICER. - 


One hour’s hard pulling, and we were among 
the islands. Here the water was still and glassy, 
while the waves dashed and chafed with a sullen 
roar against the iron shores of the outer rank, as 
if anxious to invade the quiet of the inner recesses, 
—the narrow verdure-arched channels, the broad 
erystal-floored vistas, the cool, shady nooks in 
which graceful canoes were here and there moored. 


Perhaps a more singular group of islets cannot 
be found inthe wide world. As I have before said, 
they are all of volcanic origin, generally conical 
in shape, and seldom exceeding three or four acres 
in area. All are covered with a cloak of verdure; 
but nature is not always successful in hiding the 
black rocks which start out in places, as if in dis- 
dain of all concealment, and look frowningly down 
in the clear water, giving an air of wildness to the 
otherwise soft and quiet scenery of the islands. 
Trailing over these rocks, and dropping in festoons 
from the over-hanging trees, their long pliant ten- 
drils floating in the water, are innumerable vines, 
with bright and fragrant flowers of red and yellow, 
mingled with the inverted cone of the ‘ gloria de 


Nicaragua,” with its overpowering odour, with | 


strange and nameless fruits, forming an evergreen 
roof so dense thateven a tropical sun cannot pene- 
trate. Many of these islands have patches of culti- 
vated ground, and on such, generally’.crowning 
their summits, relieved by a dense green background 
of plantations, and surrounded by kingly palms and 
the papaya with its great, golden fruit, are the 
picturesque cane huts of the inhabitants. Groups 
of naked, swarthy children in front,—a winding 
path leading beneath the great trees down to the 
water’s edge,—an arbor-like miniature harbour, 
with a canoe lashed to the shore,—a woman naked 
to the waist, with a purple skirt of true Tyrian dye 


-but a few feet distant. 


‘hydropathie, | 


(for the famous murex is found on the Pacific 
shores of Nicaragua), her long, black, glossy hair 
falling over neck and breast, reaching almost to her 
knees,—a flock of noisy parrots in a congressional 
squabble among the trees,--a swarm of parroquets 
scarcely less noisy,—a pair ef vociferating macaws, 
like floating fragments of a rainbow, — inquisi- 
tive monkeys hanging among the vines,—active 
iguanas scrambling up the banks,—long-necked and 
long-legged cranes in deep soliloquy at the edge 
of the water, their white bodies standing out in 
strong relief against a background of rock and ver- 
dure,—a canoe glancing rapidly and noiselessly 
across a vista of water,—all this, with a golden sky 
above, the purple sides of the volcano of Momo- 
bacho overshadowing us, and the distant shores of 
Chontales molten in the slanting sunlight,—these 
were some of the elements of the scenery of the 
islands—elements constantly shifting, and forming 
new and pleasing combinations. * i 
After toiling for a long time, we came suddenly — 
upon the edge of an ancient crater of great depht, 
at the bottom of which was a lake of a yellowish 
reen or sulphurous colour, ‘he water of which 
fanuel assured me was salt. This is probably the 
fact, but I question much if any human being ever 
ventured down its rocky and precipitous sides. 
Manuel now seemed to recognise his position; and 
turning sharp to the left, we soon came to a broad 
level area, covered with immense trees, and with a 
thick undergrowth of grass and bushes. ‘here ~ 
were here some large, regular mounds composed of 
stones, which I: soon @iscovered were artificial. 
Around these Manuel said the jreyles were scat- 
tered, and he commenced cutting right and left with 
his machete. I followed his example, and had not — 
proceeded more than five steps, when I came upon 
an elaborately sculptured statue, still standing erect. 
It was about the size of the smaller one discovered 
at Pensacola, but was less injured, and the face 
had a mild and benignant aspect. It seemed to 
smile on me as I tore aside the bushes which 


| covered it, and appeared almost ready to speak. 


In clearing further, I found another fallen figure, 
From Manuel’s shouts I 
knew that he had discovered others, and I felt 


‘assured that many more would reward a systematic 


investigation—and such I meant to make, | 


QUACKS AND QUACKERY. 


THE editor of the Lancet, says—We chance 
to have an unhappy non-medical acquaintance 
whose tendencies towards quackery are so strong 


and invincible that we are always able to use 


him as a kind of test or barometer to indicate 
the intensity of the last new form of empiricism. 
‘We well remember the time when he first began to 
devote himself to quackery. He commenced with 
easy stages, letting himself down by Buchan’s 
‘‘ Domestic Medicine ;” Combe’s ‘ Phisiology of 
Health ;” the ‘‘ Domestic Management of Infants,” 
and other similar works in popular physic, the aim 
of which is to make “every man his own doctor.” 
At this stage of his mental malady, his first child 
was destroyed by a ‘‘domestic” dose of poppy 
syrup! Nothing daunted by this, he began to see 
truth, and wonder, and universal health, in the 


‘vagaries of mesmerism, and swallowed everything 


relating to it up to clairvoyance and phreno-mes- 
merism. ‘The teetotallers now converted him, and 


he who had erst enjoyed his port and claret, be- 
came, for a time, rabid against every variety of 


stimulating drink. From this, the step to hydropathy 
was very facile, and was very quickly made. hia coliee 
and grounds becamea miniature copy of Graefenberg, 
and his aqueous ingurgitations and lavations were 
the wonder of his friends. When by apoeeae cele’ 
upon his appetite, he took to homeopathy, and became 
a perfect devotee of Hahnemann and-his globules. 
Here he rested long, keeping up, meantime, his old 
flirtation with his former | Dic vaiee be in a faint and 
faded degree. The last we heard of him was, that 
he had become a Vegetarian, and intended to become 
a Methuselah upon tarts and potage. If anything — 
more novel in the way of quackery should spring up, — 
it ‘be among the very first to — 
embrace it. Meanwhile, his wife, and children, and 


we doubt not he wi 


“himself, are an odd spectacle of a family reared up — 


on a mixture of popular medical, mesmeric, teetotal sg 

homoeoepathic, and vegetarian princi-— 
ples. We believe they have also the benefit of a 
mixture of several religious creeds, 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


[From PUNCH.] 
BETWEEN MR AND MRS. JONES AND 
; THE POST. | 
Being Last Scenes from the Life of a (Late) Uxrro- 
\ TECTED FEMALE. 
Time.—Monday, the 22nd of July. A quarter 
~ to nine o’clock, P.M. 
Scenr.— The parlour of Mr. Surruens, at Brizton, 


’ with Mr. and Mrs. SMITHERS, and the Lat. | 


UNPROTECTED FEMALE, enjoying themselves at 
~ the tea-table. The Late UNPROTECTED FEMALE 
occupies the place of honour. 

‘Mrs. Swiruers. Another cup, my dear—you 
really must. bare ! 

Late Unprorectep Feaare. Oh! no indeed— 
Tecouldn't really. It’s getting so late. I’ve had a 
most delightful day ! I really must be going. 

Mr. Ssaruers, Then Ill ring for the— 

wee _ [Rings without concluding his sentence. 

Enter Maid with tray and tumblers. Mr, SMiTHERs 

_ goes to the cellaret, and brings out an elaborate 

. liqueur case. ui 

LAre UNprorecteD Frxate. Oh—no, I really 
couldn’t—I never do. No, really—now. 

Mr. SurrHers (cordially). Pooh—pooh—come, I 
know if Jongs were here, he'd insist. — : 

Mrs. SuirHEeRs (coaxingly.) Justa leetle, very 
sweet and weak. Remember you’ve an hour’s ride 
ee eae ee 5 ee 

Late UNPRorecteD FEMALE.. Well, you're. so 
kind—but I-declare I had rather not. OCs . 

{Mr. SmitHers mixes a small tumbler remarka- 
_ bly sweet and tolerably stiff, Muy. Jones 
| discusses it with unconscious relish. Clock 
_ strikes nine. - ’ 

Late UnprorecteD FEMALE. Oh, dear, there's 
pee A -And however I’m to venture home 
alone. 
like it so Re as 

Mr. SmitHers. Well, if he will go and leave 
his wife (he smiles), he must take the consequences. 

‘Catch me leaving Mrs, SwiTHERs. 

Mrs. SmiTniers. Nonsense, Mr. Smiriers. 
How can you? He’s such a man, Mrs. Jones! 

Late Unprorectep Fema e (proudly), Oh— 
so is Mr. J., I assure you. 

Mr. Ssarners. But Ill tell you what, Mrs. 
Jonus, I'll drive you home in my pony-chaise. 
There! _ ote 

Late Unrrorectep Femate. Oh—butare you 
sure it ’s very quiet ? 

‘Mr. Smmners. Quiet asa lamb. I ‘ll trundle 
you to Coram Street in half an hour. 

Late Unrrorectep FemaLe. Oh—thank you 
=I 'm'sure, * 

[Zxit Mr. Surrners, to order the chaise, and 
gee the pony put to. 
[Zeit Mrs. Smivuens, with Late Unpro- 
TECTED FEMALE, to put on “‘ her things.” 
Scene changes to the road, with Mr. SxitHERS 
' and Mrs. Jones in the pony-chaise. The 
. Late Unerorectep Femaue is harassed 
with vague terrors, in na. way justified by the 
conduct of the pony. 

Lare Unprorecrep Fexae. 

omnibus! Oh—h 


hinfpgte 
[Tries to grasp the reins, for the purpose o 
assis ng Mee Suiruers i holding him “pat 
y)- Don’t — Marm—con- 
found ‘cdanelenen aa upset us. I tell you he’s 


Oh—there ’s an 
he ’ll be running away. Do hold 


HS 


“ 


Mr. SorrHers (testil 
steady as a rock—chck—chck— 

Late UNPROTECTED FEMALE. Oh—I know— 
but they will shy so. I declare when J. drove me 
down to Kew, last Sunday fortnight, I was quite 
ill. He would go so close to the omnibuses and 
things! ithe A 

-Mr. Smituens. 


When do you expect Jones 
home? FOO ae 


Lave Unprorecrep Fesare. Oh—TI should | meaning of j 
{ 1 him to-day—but he hasn’t written. eee 5 Lae 


journeys—-I begged | 


have expected 
He always writes when on his 


him to, and I must say he has been very thought- 


ful. Oh—what is that white thing by the road- | 


side? ~ eee 
Mr. Smiruers (gallantly). Well, I’m glad Jones 
didn’t come back hah ‘ eae shouldn't have had 


the pleasure of your company. 


in that omnibus? I’msure Mr, Jones won't | 
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Late UnpProrecreD FemaLE. Oh, you're very 
kind; I'm sure. I should have had a very lonely 
day at home, so I sent the maid out, and thought 
I'd run down and see Mrs. SMITHERS. 

Mr. Smaruers (humorously). And me, too, Mrs. 
JONES, eh ? 

Late UwnprrotectED FEMALE (playfully). Be 

uiet, do—you foolish creature! Oh—there’s some- 
thing with lamps! (During these and other such 


passages of mingled alarm and badinage, they have 


reached Coram Strect, opposite Mrs. Jonxes’s door.) 
Oh, gracious goodness! Oh, dear! 

[Mrs. Jones is taken very uncomfortable, 

Mr. Sxaruers (pulling up short). What’s the 
matter now ? ; 

Late: UnrrorecTteD Femae. Oh, look—there’s 
alight in the parlour. Oh, look—it’s going up- 
stairs! Oh—see—it’s on the first floor! . Oh, there 
must be thieves in the house—I’m certain there are 
thieves! Oh, dear me! 

Mr. Smiruers.. Pooh, pooh—thieves wouldn’t 
go about with lights in that way. It’s the servant 
come back. 

Late Unrrotrectep Fremae. No, she couldn’t 
get at the candles. They’re locked up. She’s so 
wasteful. It’s thieves. Oh—hadn’t we better go for 
a policeman? Oh, there’s one! Here! [About to 
summon A 22, ; 

Mr. Ssituers. Stop—stop! Don't make a fool 
of yourself. Here, policeman, (A 22 approaches.) 
Just stand at the pony’s head, will you, a minute— 
and keep an eyo on the door—there. 

[ Pointing to JonEsS’s. 

A 22 (anticipating beer). All right. 


[He takes up his position, 


Mr. Ssruers. Now, Mrs. Jones. 


[Offers to hand her out. 
LATE UNPROTECTED FEMALE. Oh—I daren’t 
—TI never can go in. : 
Mr. Suitners. Come along. Ain't there me, 
and the Policeman ? : 
Late UNPROTECTED FEMALE. (is with difficult 


| got out of the chaise ; they pause at the door). O 


—I’ve the key somewhere. (Institutes a rigorous 
but agitated search.) Oh—no—eh? Oh--I must 
have forgotten it. 

Mr. Ssuruers. The door’s on the latch! 

[Opens it, and enters, leading in Mrs. Jones. 

Late UNPROTECTED FEMALE (in agony at the 
discovery). Oh—I said it was thieves! (A noise 
heard within.) There! They’re breaking things 
open. (Prepares to faint on the passage-mat.) I 
never can go in—no, never! 

Mr. SMITHERS (somewhat blank). What non- 
sense! Where are the lucifers? But if you insist 
on it, I can ask the policeman to go in first. 


- [Is going towards the door for the purpose. A 
light suddenly appears on the first floor landing. 
LaTe UnNprorecteD FemMatr. Oh—they're 
coming—they're coming. Oh—dear—Police—Po- 
j i] 


(AWFUL APPEARANCE OF Mr. JONES, ON. THE 
LANDING-PLACE! His countenance expresses 
hunger and irritation. His clothes are dusty 
and disordered. In kis right hand he holds a 
candlestick, in lis left a silver fork much 
twisted. 

Mr. Jones. Don’t be a fool, woman! Hold your 
row, will you? (To A 22, who has entered at Mrs. 
JONES’s call.) What the devil do you want? 

Mr. Suirners. Why, it's Jones! Halloa— 
Jones, how are you? (To Policéman.) It’s sll 
right. It’s the master of the house. 

Late UnprorecteD FemMALe (makes arrange- 
ments for a fit of hysterics on the stairs). Oh—oh— 
oh—oh! How could you?—oh—oh—why didn’t 
you ?—oh—oh—— ‘ 

JONES (fiercely and brutally). Why didn’t I?— 


but Idid! Why didn’t you, Ma’am? “Here’s pretty. 


behaviour! But I won't stand it, By Jove, f 
won't stand it. Ss 

[He digs the fork into the dining-room door. 

Mr. Smirners. Is the man mad? What's the 


_ Lare Unprotecrep Fremace. Oh, dear—oh, 
dear! OQh—Jones, dear, Oh, what have I done? 
_ Jonks. Here’s a state of things! 1 come home 
after a week’s journey—-dusty and dirty, and tired. 


I find no wife—no servant—and no dinner ready— 


and the keys gone—and I cant find so much as a 
bit of cold meat! and I've pricked my fingers, and 
broken two of these infernal alhata forks, trying to 


open the sideboard. And then, my wife comes 
back late at night—with a friend (sarcastically, and 
with a fierce look at Mr. SmiTruHers)—and calls the 
police to take me into custody in my own passage ! 
Oh, by Jove, I'll not stand it! 

[He repeats iis assault on the dining-room door. 

Lave Uxrrorectep Frat (firing up under 
the attack). Well, to be sure! and whose fault is 
it, I should like to know? Why didn’t you write, 
and say you were coming, and not sneak home in 
this way, like a bad character ? 

Mr. Jones (indignantly). I did write. I wrote 
on Saturday from Birmingham. I posted the 
letter myself. So it’s no use for you to deny it. 

Late Unprorectep Fematr. Oh, you base 
man! Oh—how can you say so? there’s been no 
letter delivered—I believe you're deceiving me— 
Se want to quarrel with your poor wife—you 
know you do. [Aobs vehemently. 

Mr. SmitHers (with a sudden oe I 
know—I know—it’s that precious new Post-Office 
arrangement. t's the Sunday stoppage! 

Mr. Jones. So it is—my letter won't be delivered 
till to-morrow! Oh—my dear Marrna! (takes 
her in his arms) I’m very sorry I forgot myself— 
but I’ve been so uncomfortable ! 

Late Unprorectep FEMALE (with a great gush 
of emotion). Oh—Jonxs! That explains everything! 
Oh—I wonder (a pause) if Lorp AsuL«y’s a mar- 
ried man, and ever goes journeys? I only hope it 
mayn’t come back upon Lapy ASHLEY, as it has 
upon me—that’s all ! 

Mr. Joss. I say, Suirurrs, you'll stop and 
take a glass of something comfortabla? My dear, 
is there anything to eat in the house? For [ came 
home at five—and it’s ten now—and I’ve had no- 
thing since breakfast, and you can’t think how 
miserable I’ve been. Now, do see what you can 
do for us, there’s a dear. 


[Heit the LaTe UNPROTECTED FEMALE, on 
houscholtl cares intent. SCENE closes. 


Cuiniry x.ADE Easy.—Lord John Russell would 
not accede to Mr. Hume’s amendment of eight 
thousand pounds a-year to the Duke of Cambridge, 
—the Duke must have twelve thousand pounds, 
because he was expected to be charitable. Mr. 
Punch—upon his own responsibility—offers to find _ 
any number of individuals who will be twice as 
charitable as the present Duke upon exactly half 
the grant. How droll charity may be! You give 
a Duke a heap of money that he may be benevo- 
lent, and then laud him to the skies for this paid 
philanthropy ! 

Tus Exrense or Equiry.—Lord Cottenham is 
about to retire upon five thousand pounds per 
annum—deserving it, to be sure, as much as an 
Ex-Chancellor could do! This is the usual super- 
annuation allowance of Lord Chancellors —or Lord 
High Chancellors, as they are more properly called, 
for certainly they do run very high. 


THINGS FOR A GERMAN TO CALCULATE. 


WE always thought that an American was the 
best person to calculate; but it seems that there 
is in London an extraordinary “ Calculating Ger- 
man.” We have not yet had the pleasure of hear- 
ing this wonderful Deutscher, who, we are told, 
throws sums and figures about, and catches them 
as skilfully as Ramo Samee did cannon-balls, but 
we take the liberty of proposing to him the follow- 
ing simple calculations, to which we shall be too 
eee to receive the proper answers. 

ill he be kind enough to tell us— 

When the Great German Empire is likely to be 
_— and what city is likely to be the capital 
of it 

When those facts are ascertained beyond the 
fraction of a doubt, if he would endeavour to 
calculate the longest period the said German Em- 
pire is likly to last, and, supposing it lasts six 
months, how far distant that great fact will be from 
the Millennium of the world ? 

- How often has Austria committed bankruptcy, 
and what is the sum total of its several baukrupt- 
cies, and whether it is capable of paying a kreutzer 
in the pound ? . 

. What is the number of political prisoners in Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and the little despotic principalities of 
Germany ?” 

- Calculate what good the long-denoanced, long- 
delayed Constitution has done Prussia, and whether 
it was worth while waiting so very long for so very 
little ?. 

Calculate the revenue Nassau and Baden-Baden 
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derive from their own resources, and tell us how 
many times greater or lesser they are than the 
revenues they draw from those German ‘sinks of 
iniquity,” the gaming-tables ? 

Aseertain, if you can, and tell us the name of the 
German who does not smoke ?. i 

Also ascertain, and pray tell us onca for all, 
“ Was ist das Vaterland?”—for we have heard 
it many hundred times, but we neyer could make 
out. 

Tus Fotty or A Nicur.—This Sunday-letter- 
stoppage business has become so absurd, that it 1s 
almost wanting in good sense to treat it seriously ; 
so we recommend that some great elocutionist, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. John Cooper, or Mr. Frederick Web- 
ster, be deputed to wait upon the Post-Office, and 
try to cure it of the ridiculous ‘* impediment in its 
delivery.” 


4 
THE FACE. 
Tue human face is a marvellous book ; 
And it opens whenever we heed: 
Time hath its tale in each wrinkle and nooks s 
Life hath its legend in every look ; 
And he that runneth may read. 


Our summers are deepening the dimple of mirth, 
Our winters the crow’s foot of care, 
Till years have worn threadbare the vetvet of birth, 
And left it a lesson of beauty’s light worth, 
Of promises gone to the air. 


The beatings of hearts that are breaking unseen— 
The secrets of closeted thought— 

As the hand of the clock tells the working within, 

The innermost hours of the breast and the brain 
Are known by the furrows without. 


How closely these sorrowful miniatures stand, 
And preach to the pulses of youth; 

For ever around us their voiceless command— 

Their mute, inexpressible warnings at hand ; 
The passionless presence of truth. 


— Critic. — Caprices. 


MECHANISM OF THE POST-OFFICE. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Newsparers.—We have stated that the news- 
papers, as fast as they are either delivered at the 
windows of the Post-office, or unpacked from the red 
mail-carts, which shortly after six o’clock begin to 
arrive, are lifted in white wicker basketsful from the 
great double sorting hall on the ground floor to that 
suspended above it. On entering, at about half-past 
six, these splendid apartments —which, being beau- 
tifully lighted by the sunshine of heaven, form a 
striking contrast to the dark and apparently subter- 
ranean, gas-smoking, sorting cavern beneath. 

As the baskets in rapid succession rose from be- 
low, their contents were emptied by very powerful 
men upon a large table, in the middle of which, on 
an enormous heap,—a literary mountain in labour, 
composed of a celestial and terrestrial conglomora- 
tion of Suns, Stars, Globes, Records, Spectators, 
Standards, Times, Heralds, Posts, Chronicles, Punches, 
Bulls, Examiners, Lloyd's News’, &c.,—there stood 
a-stout scarlet postman, armed with a long-handled 
wooden broad hoe (such as is used in the London 
streets for collecting macadamised mud), with which 
very dexterously and violently he kept pushing the 
white mass from the centre to the circumference, 
which was surrounded by red postmen, who, as 
quickly as they could fill their arms, carried off the 
papers (each hugging about seventy) towards the 
sorting-tables. __In doing so, they unavoidably 
dropped several on the floor; and thus, beneath, 
above, in the pigeon-holes of all the sorting-tables, 
as also moving about in all directions, there was to 
be seen that astonishing creation of English news- 
papers which, like the rays of the sun, enliven and 
enlighten every region of the globe. On Friday 
evenings, the mountain is increased by above half a 
ton of ‘Sunday ” publications, to be delivered in 
the country on Saturday. 

As the processes of sorting are, generally speaking, 
similar to those of the letters below, we will not 
weary our readers by detailing them, but will merely 
observe that, in order to ensure the utmost possible 
attention to this public work, in which not only the 
British people, but the whole family of mankind are 
interested, it is notified on a board hung up in as 
nearly as possible the middle of the hall, that for 

every paper missent, the man who shall have made 
the mistake will be fined a penny, which, at the end 
of the quarter, is divided among his comrades. 

All newspapers for foreign countries, as fast ag 


they are collected, are despatched through a zine 
shoot into the ‘‘ Foreign Department” below. 

Inarranging the multitudinous mass which remains, 
one of the most important duties that the sorter 
has to perform is to detect any fraud on that indul- 
gence of the imperial parliament which liberally 
allows them tocirculate, even to India, postage free. 
Under the old system of heavy charges on letters, 
there were innumerable attempts to carry on an il- 
licit correspondence by means of newspapers. One 
of the most common of these frauds was, com- 
mencing at the beginning of the first page, to un- 
derdot consecutively with ink, or to undermark, by 
little holes made with a pin, each letter needful to 
make up the several words of the fraudulent com- 
munication. 

Letters, and enclosures even of plum-cake, are 
still very commonly concealed within newspapers ; 
but by very ingenious means, which it would not 
be proper for us to reveal, they are usually detected, 
and, wherever it is possible, punished. ‘The present 
Postmaster-General is also -making very strenuous 
exertions to suppress a species of petty larceny by 
which a few “‘ household words,” which many of the 
writers no doubt consider as perfectly innocent, are 
inscribed, sometimes openly on the envelope, and 
sometimes confidentially within. The following 
are asample of the punishments which haye been 
inflicted— » 


FOR WRITING ON THD ENVE-| FOR MERELY WRITING IN THE 
LOPE, INSIDE. 
Postage charged 


by weight. by ve 
: Ss. 1G. s. d. 
With speed ............ 1 2|From John [not Lord = © 
DENA SOON cacgasescesens 1.0.) “SONNY ce spe staconness eee 0 
To be punctually for- My love to Jessey .. 1 2 
Warded | <.sssccamaiens 1 4| My. sweetest,..sceresves 1 4 
Withmycompliments 1 2}All’s well ..... ..eces0 Kane Wee) 
It is requested that D0 COME ..cvescecasecceess Ree 4 
this paper be de- One o'clock on the i 
livered without de- AGED aSyrevenes scpnaeusse sail, 10 
lay, otherwisea com- . |No news yet ........ Pay kW 0) 
plaint will be made Mrs, B.is suckling... 1 4 
to head-quarters ... 1 0 


Postman, you be ho- 


nest and true... 1 2 


Of what strange and minute materials is the 
enormous revenue of the British empire composed ! 
At seven minutes before a quarter to eight the 
newspapers, which throughout the upper halls have 
by this time been all sorted, are, almost simul- 
taneoulsy, according to their destinations, packed into 
leathern bags, a few of which are tied, sealed, and 
then dropped through a wooden shoot to be con- 
veyed at once to the termini of the several railway 
stations; the remainder are also put into bags, 
which, without being closed, are, at a quarter to 
eight precisely, lowered in charge of scarlet post- 
men, via the machine, into the great sorting halls 
beneath. As fast as they arrive there, the letters 
belonging to each sack (the letter carrier holds it 
open while the sorter fills it) are super-packed in 
strata above the newspapers, until by about three 
minutes to eight the bags are not only all sealed, 
but are to be seen, eight or ten in a lump, cn the 
shoulders of postmen, who, appearing almost as 
if they would break down from the loads they were 
standing under, completely block up, Jike ladies 
waiting for their carriages, the passages which lead 
to the main exeuent-door.. As soon, however, as 
the clock, which has been attentively watching the 
operations, benevolently strikes eight, the president’s 
authoritative voice is heard from his elevated desk to 
utter very distinctly the monosyllable ‘ Go !’ on which 
the door flies open, the mass of white and brown bags, 
of scarlet cloth, red faces, and horizontal backs,moves 


on, and ina very few minutes the great sorting halls | , 


aboveas well as below are all empty ! The night-scene 


outside of stuffing the bags into accelerators, often | 


leaving therein merely room enough for the guard, 


is very soon concluded, and thus by a very few 


minutes after eight, the last sharp exclamation of 
“ All vight! drive on!” having already died away, 


the whole of the letters and newspapers from the | ; 
Inland Department of the London Post-offiee are in: 


various directions rumbling through the street 
towards their respective destinations.. 
j Feil P . oases i. 


g.. aby. Le 


_ THE MONEY-ORDER OFFICE. 


ee 


Amone the list of ‘social advantages which Mr. 


Rowland Hill’s penny postage system has conferred 
upon the community, may be enumerated the exten- 


sion and increased facility it has afforded to the 
transmission of money-orders, anarrangement which, 


Postage charged | 


a 


| Adams, of London , 


from its original establishment in September, 1838 
(when it was composed of three clerks), has-now 
grown into a vast banking system, identical in di- 
mensions with the United Kingdom, by which, at a 
very trifling charge, and with almost perfect safety, 
any small sum can by any person be transmitted from 
and to any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Guernsey, or Jersey. The number of postmasters 
and receivers authorised to issue and pay money in 
this manner amounts to 14,487, forming altogether 
a series of branch banks, ready at any hour of the 
day to communicate with each other, or with the 
London office, for the accommodation of the public. 
The growth and practical utility of this department 
of the post-office may be sufficiently shown as 
follows :— 
In the quarter ending April 5, 1839, the — 
total amount of orders issued in Eng- é 
land and Wales was ......0... accdevnntre £49,496 5 8 
In the quarter ending Jan. 5, 1850, they , 
AMOUNLCH CO. ssresrerrccecaceoroorseevsecsesee 1,830,907 17 5 
The number of ledgers used at one time in 1838 
was four, of 330 folios of sixty-one lines each. In 
1847 it was eighty-one, of 550 folios of sixty lines 
each. Since 1847, by a simplification of accounts, 
these ledgers have been nearly got rid of. The 
amount paid at the money-order windows of the 
London office alone, on the 21st of January, 1850, 
was four thousand eight hundred and nine pounds, . 
three shillings, and ninepence. Average payment 
of the last month about three thousand five hundred © 
pounds per day. The money-orders issued in London 


alone have increased as follows:— + its ww 
For the quarter ending 5th April, 1839 ... £7,160 194 
Do. do. 5th January, 1850 ... £263,386 94 — 


Finally, it may be observed, that if the present - 
cost of the money-order office were to be deducted 
from the gross amount of poundages lately received 
for money-orders issued throughout the United 
Kingdom, there would remain a small profit or 
revenue. ar, ggaiety: svact 

The enormous. business transacted in this branch 
of the post-office may be faintly exemplified by the — 
fact that every morning’s post usually brings to the 
chief office in London (in which there are employed 
178 clerks) no less than 12,000 advices, amounting — 
to nearly four millions a year! The present post- 
master-general lately determined to reduce the di- 
mensions of these advices from a semi-sheet of fools- 
cap to about half that size, by which act of apparent 
insignificant economy a saving of no less than | 


| one thousand one hundred pounds a year has been 


effected, although the government is supplied with — 
paper at a notoriously cheap rate. By another al- 
teration, which his lordship has lately effected in 
the form of the correspondence of the money-order . 
department, the number of packets transmitted on 
that service to the inland London office, has been 
reduced about 46,000 a week, and of course the ex- — 
pense and trouble of receiving, of conveying, and of - 
sorting these letters on their arrival at the London 
inland office, have also been saved. The latter 
effect, however, although included in the estimated 
results, was subsequently overlooked; and aecord- 
ingly, shortly after the alteration had been effected, 
it was observed with no little alarm that there was 
an apparent decrease in the correspondence of tho 
country with London! The cause of this sickness 
for a short time remained an inexplicable mystery, 
until on a scrutinising analysis it was suddenly dis- 
covered that the; defigianas rae not only created by, 
but nearly tallied with, the reduction of letters from 
the provincial postmasters to the London Es a 
office, as created by the alteration we have described. 
In consequence of these as well as other reduc- 
tions, and the adoption of a more simple system of 
accounts, the services of about one-fourth of the 
clerks of the money office have lately been dispensed © 
with, and a saving of about eleven thousand pounds — 


a year effected. — + vORracreaeee ams 
=f ss ‘4 iw . 

iy. aes - saa a ey eer ; boas : 
Lot who Aion #e 


‘Tue Mepats FoR THE EXHrBrti0n OF 1851.—— 
The prizes for the best designs have been awarded * 
as follows:--Mons. Hippolyte Bonuardel, of Paris; 
Mr. Leonard CG, Wyon, of London; Mr. G. G.- 
; Mr. John Hancock, of Lon- 


don; Mons. L. Weiner, of Brussels; Mons. Gay 


| rard, of Paris. The first three will consequent 


receive one hundred pounds each, and their designs 
be adopted ; the last three fifty pounds each for the 
next best designs, not accepted. in § 
- Opp M t.—In the report of t] ee 1 
Soeiety’s prizes in the Times, there is an’ 
Bulls carved previous to the 1st of January, 


_ A SNAIL FEAST. 
THE chemical philosophers, Dr. Black, and Dr. 
Hutton, were particular friends, though there was 


something extremely opposite in their external ap- | 


pearance and manner. Dr. Black spoke with the 
English pronunciation, with punctilious. accuracy 
of expression, both in point of matter and manner, 
The geologist was the very reverse of this: his 
conversation was conducted in broad phrases, ex- 
pressed with a broad Scotch aceent, which often 
heightened the humour of what he said. ‘ 

It chanced thatthe two doctors had held some 


discourse together upon the folly of abstaining from | 


feeding on the testaceous creatures of the land, 
while these of the sea were considered as delica- 
cies. Whartore not eat snails? They are well 
known to be nutritious and wholesome, even sana- 
tive in some cases. The epicures of olden times 
enumerated among the richest and raciest delicacies 
the snails which were fed in the marble quarries 


of Lucca: the Italians still hold them in esteem; 
in short, it was determined that a gastronomic ex- | 


periment should be made at the expense of the 
snails. The snails were procured, dieted for a time, 


then stewed for the benefit of the two philosophers ; | 
who had either invited no guest to their banquet, or | 
found none who relished in prospect the piece de’ 


resistance. A huge dish of snails was placed before 


them: but philosophers are but men, after all; and | 


the stomachs of both the doctors began to revolt 
against the proposed experiment, Nevertheless, if 
they looked with disgust on the snails, they retained 


their awe for each other: so that each, conceiving | 


the symptoms of internal revolt peculiar to him- 
self, began, with infinite exertion, to swallow, in 
very small quantities, the mess which he internally 
loathed. - Dr. Black at length, ‘showed the white 
feather,’ but in a very delicate manner, as if to 
sound the opinion of his messmate. ‘ Doctor,” he 
said, in his precise and quiet manner, “ Doctor,— 
do you net think that they taste a little—a very 
little, green?” ‘ D—d green, d—d green, indeed, 
—tak’ them awa’, tak” them awa’, vociferated Dr. 
Hutton, starting up from table, and giving full 
vent to his feelings of abhorrence. And so ended 
all hopes of introducing snails into the modern 
cuisine ; and thus philosophy can no more cure a 
rausea than honour can set a broken limb. 


eS 


NEW Books, 


The Chancery Student's Guide. B TERENTIUS 
‘CARRIGUAN, Solicitor. Wildy and Sons, 
‘Tus is certainly one of the most daring flirtations 

with the Muses that we ever heard of. Listen to 

the author—_ Sak | 

“* Of Bills and Answers, and of fees, 

_ Demurrers filed, and also Pleas, 

Of Issue join’d and Evidence, 
Of Scandal and Impertinence, 
Of Notices and Motions made, 
Of Costs and Charges, tax’d and paid, 
Injunctions and Contempts of Court, 
Of orders to confirm Report,. 
Of Bills confess’d, Revivor Suit, 
Decrees and Orders absolute, 
Of orders made on long Petitions, 
Exceptions follow’d by Submissions, 
> Of Country causes and of Town, 
Of Registrars in Wig and Gown, 
_ Of Infants lacking friends to right ’em, 
Of Guardians in the Suit ad litem, 
Oy causes heard and then appeal’, 
Of Fi. Fa. Writs and others seal’d, 
Of Chancellor’s and other Courts, 
Where Judges do review Reports, ; 
Of strife and litigation dire ~_ 
In lower Courts and those up higher, 
LI sing.” ? eee ee 
Heaven helpus! He then aposthrophizes Apollo, 
the God of Music, in a mistake for Mercury, the 

God of Thieves, now residing, we believe, in Thavies’ 

(the philology also corrupted) Inn, Holborn, and 

tells how writs are gotten and served, and what time 

is allowed for answer. Thus,— . ere 
“Sie weeks he hath, believe my rhyme; 
But should he wish a further space, 

And Master ask with brazen face, 
He’ll give him surely three weeks more, 


a 


Or e’en a month, if him he bore.” ee 


“Masters have ever been reckoned about the big- 
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| deavoured to make off from me. 


in 


gest, bores in civilisation. Next follows an “ At- 
tachment,” quite different from a love affair, and. 
more lasting than the generality of the affectionate 
liaisons ; and after much fencing and many delays on 


either side, — 
“‘ Would the Plaintiff, (ill at ease.) 
From out Defendant’s conscience squeeze 
A Furrupr Answer; then he must 
Subpoena serve, as at the first.” 


And so they begin again, de nove. And,— 


‘Should Impertinence or SCANDAL 
Contained in Answer give a handle, 
The Plaintiff may Exceptions file 
Against the pleading found so vile; 
But reference then he must obtain 
Within séz days, or he’s to blame— 
Report of Master too in space 

r 2 Jourteen days he must embrace.” 
nd,— 

‘* Now should it be the Plaintiff's will 
To Serve Defendants with Cory Bint, 
Within twelve weeks it must be done 
From filing Bill, on every one— 
Defendant then may freely choose 
‘T’appear, or, if he likes, refuse.” 


If he happens to be a Lunatic, which seems pro- 


bable from his falling into such an insane course of 
| life and law, he must have a Guardian appointed 3 
and then follows another series of orders and pro- 
ceedings too tedious for us to recapitulate, but 
ending someway as follows :— 


Should Plaintiff no commission crave, 
Or not in time his bacon save, 
Defendant may to Master go 
And have the Writ, and’s Costs also.” 


But even now the whole case may be revived, 


and the whole battle be fought over again ; for after 
twenty farther turns and doublings,— 


‘* A new Decrue (the second one,) 
Deciding who hath lost or won. 
The Costs and Charges of the Suit 
It now disposeth of to boot; 
On nature of the Suit it hangs, 
Whether it’s out of Master’s hands, 
For Court (indeed it’s often true) 
May want another Report or two. 
Should such turn out to be the case, 
Another Decree the Suit may grace.— 
And now, the subject being dry,” 


Like the unhappy clients purse, there is an end 
of it 


A Nigur Warton in Arrica.—I took up my posi- 
tion for the night, which was mild and lovely, with 
good moonlight, After watching several hours I 
fell asleep. About midnight, my light sleep was 
disturbed by the tramp of approaching wild animals. 
I peeped from my hole, and saw a herd of about 
twenty shaggy blue wildebeests, or brindled gnoos, 
cautiously advancing to the water. They were pre- 
ceded by a patriarchal old bull, the finest in the 
herd. I fired at him, and heard the ball tell upon his 
shoulder, upon which he and the whole troop galloped 
off in a northerly direction, enveloped in a cloud of 
red dust. Being thirsty, I then walked up to the eye 
of the fountain, and having imbibed a draught of 
its sulphurous waters, in a very few minutes I was 
once more asleep. On the 23rd, I stood up in my 
hole at dawn of day, and having donned my old 
gray kilt and Badenoch brogues, I took up the spoor 
of the herd of brindled gnoos. After I had pro- 
ceeded a short distance, I perceived the head of the 
old bull looking at me over asmall rise on the bushy 
plain. The head disappeared, and I heard a loud 
noise of tramping, as of an animal endeavouring to 
gallop upon three legs. On gaining this rise, [ again 
saw the handsome head, with its strangely-hooked, 
fair-set horns, gazing at me from the long grass 
some hundred yards in adyanee. He had lain down. 
I held as though I intended to go past him; but 
before I neared him he sprang to his feet, and en- 
; Poor old bull! 
at once perceived that it was all over with him, 
He was very faint from loss of blood, and one fore- 
leg was broken in the shoulder. He made a totter- 
ing run of about a hundred yards, and again lay 
down, never more to rise. I walked up to within 
eighty yards of him, and sent a bullet through his 


T| 


heart. Receiving the ball, he rolled over on his side, | 


and expired without a groan.— Cumming of Altyre, 


DISCIPLINE FOR INSANE DESIGNS OR ATTEMPTS.— 
“The young man Walker, who avowed his deter- 
mination to assassinate the President of the Republic, 
and who is now in the Hospital of the Bicétre, is 
subjected to the discipline exercised in similar cases 
ofderangement. A large quantity of cold water is 
every morning let fall, by way of douche, on his 
head. The volume of water weighs very heavily. 
This is a treatment Walker had by no means calen- 
lated upon, and it is of all others that which is most 
disagreeable to him. He expresses the utmost re- 
pugnance to the douche, which, perhaps, before long 


| will completely wash away the monomania that 


affects him.” 
SS SE SES ESN TD 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 


cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. 

LucinLe would be -much obliged if the Editor would 
favour her with his advice as to whether she ought to 
marry a widower of forty years of age, or not. Lucille is 
twenty-two exactly, and the widower is certainly a gen- 
tleman, and one of the quietest, mild-spoken men she 
ever met with. He is well-to-do—and has but one child 
by his former wife. Lucille is afraid people will laugh 
at her and turn her to ridicule, should she marry him, and 
yet she feels that he is eyery way worthy. She will 
take the Editor's advice.—Marry the widower, Lucille, 
and let the people laugh, You can laugh who win. 
We think, from your description of the gentleman, that 
it will be a very eligible match for you, indeed. Do 
not hesitate about it, but marry him at once,if he urge 
you to the step. 

A Lover or Sport.—A Lover of Sport cannot likewise be 
a reader of our MISCPLLANY, or he would never have 
written to us in the style he has. Sorry, indeed, should 
we be, to see the morals and the feelings of the people of 
this country subjected to the excitements of foreign 
eruelties called sport. Things are done in England al- | 
ready, under that name, bad enough. Read the following ~ 
from the ‘“ Daily News.”-—“ Madrid. The last bull-fight 
here was extremely fertile in incidents. Besides the or- 
dinary number of horses killed, and picadores bruised, a 
municipal guard was gored to death, and a celebrated 
bull-fighter, named the Habanero, had his skull cleft. 
The municipal guard was on duty outside the barrier, 
when a bull, one of the famous breed belonging to the 
Duke of Veraagua (the lineal descendant of Christopher 
Columbus) rushed against the barrier, broke it down, 
and tossed the unfortunate soldier into the air twice, each - 
time goring him in a manner that would have let out 
twenty lives, if he had had them. The Habanero is 
one of the picadores. The horse that he mounted was 
raised from the earth with him upon it, by the same 
bull, and thrown against the barrier with fearful vio- 
lence. These two mishaps caused a momentary thrill 
throughout the dense mass of spectators; but another 
picadore came galloping into the arena, and another 
municipal guard took charge of the post that his gored 
comrade had occupied, and the games went on, and the 
mad approbative yelling of the crowd at a good lance- 
thrust of the picadores, or a sword-stroke given accord= 
ing to the best rules of tauromachy by the matador, 
went on, as if every one was perfectly oblivious that a 
few moments before two of their fellow-creatures had 
been sacrificed.’—We do not ourselves think this is 
quite so bad as coursing; and if we felt inclined to say © 
little about any one species of sport over another, it 
would be that in which there was most personal peril. 
Cowardice and cruelty together are truly abominable. . 

A Cirizey.—We cannot agree with youin your lamenta- 
tions over the proposed destruction of old Westminster 
Bridge. It is exactly one hundred years since West- 
minster Bridge was opened. It occupied twelve years 
in building, and cost two hundred and eighteen thousand 
eight hundred pounds, with one hundred and seventy 
thousand, seven hundred pounds additional expended 
on approaches. It is pretty generally known that the 
bottom courses of the piers of this bridze were laid or 
built upon floating chests, or caissons, which, when 
loaded, were sunk into the bed of the river. These 
eaissons form the sole foundation for the superincumbent 
masonry which is unsustained by underpiling, or any 
other support than that of the shitting sand or gravel 
upon which it rests. The defects and dangers of this 
mode of building were discovered even prior to the 
opening of the bridge. ‘In the months of May and 
June, 1747, the western pier was perceived to settle 
very gently at first, but so much faster towards the end 
of July, that it was thought absolutely necessary to. 
take off the balustrades, paving, and part of the ballast 
that lay over the said pier and the two arches adjoining. 
By the continuation of the settling, these arches Jost 
‘their regular semicireular figure; considerable openings 
in the joints showed. the arches to be in danger, and 
some of the stones both in the fronts and soffits were 
split.and broken—one of them actually fell out, and 
another was taken out to prevent its falling.’ Such 
was the report of the architect, M. Charles Labelye; 
and thus we see that even before the bridge was finished, 
it became necessary to rebuild two of its arches. Such 
a state of things was sure to get worse, and now, it 
appears, that the bridge is positively on its last—arches, 
Should it fall some odd day, with all its traffic, it will 
4 ig our correspondent’s affection for it, we should 
thin: . : 
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A Reaper—The plant you mean is the Jessamine. It 
is very hardy, and will require but little attention. It 
has always been a favourite climber, and has specially 
been appealed to by the poets. The subject is a 
favourite one with Spanish authors.— 


THE JESSAMINE. 
{From the Spanish of Gongora.} 


From my summer alcove, which the stars this morn 
With lucid pearls o’erspread, 

T have gathered these jessamines, thus to adorn 
With a wreath thy graceful head. 


Their blossoms a host of bees, alarmed, 
Watched over on jealous wing ; 

Hoarse trumpeters seemed they all, and armed 
Each bee with a diamond sting: 

I tore them away, but each flower I tore 

Has cost me a wound which smarteth sore. 


Now as I these jessamine flowers entwine, 
A gift for thy vagrant hair, 

I must have, from those honey-sweet lips of thine, 
A kiss for each sting I bear: 2 

It is just that the blooms I bring thee home 

Be repaid by sweets from the golden comb. 


LoyaLo.—We beg to decline the proffered communica- 
tions, without at all doubting the ability of their author, 
or his bona jides in making the proposal. . 


An ApminEr.—Shakspere’s precise age at his death is 
still an unsettled point. If our correspondent has any 
proof upon the subject, it shall mcet with immediate 
attention. 


A Youne Lavy sends us some verses, which she “ fears 


are very immature,” but she requests that we will, 
«with our practised pen, make them fit for publication.” 


We beg to decline—our practised pen has quite enough ~ 


to do.. The yerses are, as our fair correspondent inti- 
mates, very immature, indeed. ; 


VaLeE.—We cannot assist you. How could you for one’ 


moment suppose we could ? 

R. R.—Declined with thanks. T 
ten, both as to style and penmanship. 

A CuHurRcHMAN.—Nothing could be very well more at 
variance with the plan of our publication, than to print 
your essay, With.respect to the specific question with 
which you conclude your letter: Eunerchus, or Evor- 
tius, was eres of Orleans, and present at the council’ 
of Valentia, A.D. 375. The circumstances of his elec- 
tion to this see were considered as miraculous, and prin- 
cipally ascribed to a dove, which alighted upon his 
head in consequence of the prayers of the electors. 
At least, so says the legend upon the subject. 


A Wirttiye.—Some of the puns sent to us are not new— 
we do not mean to say that they may not be quite 
original with our correspondent. 
Witling that punning is a species of wit foolishly 
abused. Sydney Smith joined the outcry against pun- 
ning, and yet.made some good ones. He says:—‘t Miss 
Hamilton, in her book on Education, mentions the in- 
stance of a boy so very neglectful, that he could never 
be brought to read the word patriarchs; but whenever 
he met with it he always pronounced it pariridges. A 
friend of the writer observed to her, that it could hardly 
‘be considered as a mere piece of negligence, for it 
appeared to him that the boy, in calling them partridges, 
was making game of the patriarchs.” Dr. Johnson, too, 
notwithstanding he said that the man who would make 
@ pun would pick a pocket, never scrupled to seize upon 
one when it came in his ponderous way. 


Miss at Baru begs to request that the Editor would be 
good enough in his own way to take some notice of how 
she is treated by her mamma. Miss at Bath is just 
seventeen, and looks a year older; but,as her mamma, 
who is thirty-nine, is very fond of admiration, she makes 
a point of keeping Miss in the back-ground as much as 

possible, for fear it should be thought that she has a 
daughter so old. The many paltry pretences—the 
intriguing—the petty shifts and tricks to which the 
mamma has recourse to engross the attention of the 
men wherever she goes, are really terrible to think of, 
and Miss feels that until some great change comes over 
the feelings and the habits of mamma, any prospects of 
her getting happily married are out of the question.— 
What can we do further than publish your communica- 
tion? Itis truly a pitiable and a degrading sight to see 
a woman who is the mother of children, and who has 
reached an age that should be far past the follies and 
frivolities of youth, a prey to the grossest personal 
vanity; but nothing is more common, we regret to say, 
than such cases. We cannot do or say more. 

A. V.—Certainly, there will be a Title and Index pub- 
lished with No. 52 of the MisceLLany. 

Lucy.—We decline inserting the communication. 

Avotruus.—If you apply to Mr. Sharwood of Aldersgate 
Street, you will get all the information you require 
upon the subject of your note. 

S. S. S.—The subject of the Sonnet is so hacknied, that, 
apart from other considerations, we beg to decline it 
with thanks. : 

A Tae or ReAu Lire.—Declined with thanks, We 

_ haye really, no space for Tales, Our regular writers 
fill up ten pages of the MIscELLANY weekly, and we 
have only the remaining six to devote to miscellaneous 
matter, tel ; 

P. P.—We do not wish the accompanying Number of our 

. Work to go to press without acknowledging the receipt of 
your communication, but we have not yet had time to 
flo more than glance at: the verses—next week we will 


Give an opinion, f 


The letter is neatly writ- 


We agree with A. 


A Famity out or Towy.—We shall be happy to afford 


you every assistance in our power in your country occu- 
ations. With respect to your present inquiry: Malt 
§ grain, commonly barley, which by artificial germina- 
tion, carried on up to a certain point, has its starch con- 
verted into sugar, and thus becomes not only sweet but 
more soluble in water. The barley is first steeped in 
cold water, during not less than forty hours, (as regu- 
lated by the law) and thus imbibes moisture and in- 
creases in bulk. It emits at the same time carbonic 
acid, and loses some portion of its substance, which 
dissolves in the steep-water. The average increase of 
bulk is about five per cent., and the average increase of 
weight forty-seven percent. When the grain has been 
sufficiently steeped, the water is drained off, and the 
barley is thrown out upon the malt floors, where it is 
formed into a heap called the couch, and begins gra- 
dually to absorb oxygen from the air, and convert it 
into carbonic acid. The temperature, which is at first 
the same as that of the surrounding atmosphere, begins 
then slowly to increase, and would soon be excessive 
but for the repeated turnings given to the bulk of the 
grain, and the gradual lessening of the depth of the 


layer. In about ninety-six hours the grain is generally’. 


ten degrees’ hotter than the surrounding atmosphere, 
and although it had previously become dry, is again 
quite moist, and emits an agreeable apple-like odour. 
This is called Sweating. Under these favourable in- 
fluences germination rapidly advances, and the roots 
begin to appear like a small white prominence at 
the base of each seed, which presently divides into three 
rootlets, that push forth in the vain search for food for. 
the plant that is never to grow. The very absence of 
food iu their immediate neighbourhood seems to make 
them extend only the faster and the further in the hope 
to reach some resting-place. ‘ About a day after the 
appearance of the roots, the rudiment of the future stem, 
called acrospire by the maltsters, may be seen to 
lengthen gradually-from the same end as the root, along 
‘the husk towards the opposite end, but there the malster 


\ steps in, his object being now accomplished; the glu- 


tinous and. mucilaginous matter of the grain is taken 
up and removed, the colour has become white, the tex- 
ture so loose that it crumbles to powder between the 
fingers. .So the maltster arrests the progress of both 
‘roots and‘ stem, by drying the grain upon-a kiln-at a 


‘température commencing at’ ninety degrees, but which: | 


is raised gradually to one hundred and forty.degrees or 

so. The rootlets are then cleared from the grain, and 
the malt is ready for use. The weight of malt is now 
lessened by about eight per cent from the orriginal 

‘weight of barley. Four different kinds of malt are 

-used; the Laie prepared as already: described ; the 

“amber, a little darker coloured, having, in the brewer's 
: words, more fire in: it;-the brown, or blown, which is 
' subjected to a still higher temperature in order chiefly 
. to impart flavour, but which thus becomes less fermenta- 
‘ble; and the roasted, black, or patent malt, which is 
' only useful to give colouring matter to porter, and which 
- is obtained by.the exposure of the grain to a tempera- 
' ture that almost entirely destroysits saccharine quality. 
Such is.the process the barley undergoes in passing from 
the harvest-field, where it grows, through the malt-kiln, 
to the brewery where it is used. : 

A HypocnonpriAc wishes to know whether we subscribo 
to the opinion that all persons are at times a little mad. 
It is a subject upon which we have not arrived at an 
opinion, and probably never shall. The field of inquiry 
is curious, butmot very inviting. Sydney Smith, writing 
upon a kindred subject, says, quaintly enough :—“ There 
are some persons quite rational in their perceptions, who 
are considered as deranged only from.amorbid association 
of ideas; as in the instance of the patient mentioned 
in Mr. Haslam’s book, who persevered in a vegetable 
diet because, he said, roast and boiled meat felt the most 


exquisite pain while any person was devouring them.” | 


Such a person might be sane enough upon other points, 
notwithstanding the possession of such an extraordinary 
crotchet. 


AwnyeTTa A.is quite in a predicament: she had a beau, 
with whom she was for nearly two years on very good 
terms, corresponding frequently; but circumstances 
occurred to induce her to transfer her affections to 
another, and about a month ago that other made to her 


a proposal of marriage, which Annetta A. duly accepted, | 


and she did not think that anything was likely to oceur 


to mar the felicity of her destiny ; but only a week ago, | 


her accepted husband made his appearance “before her 
with three of her letters that she had more than two 
"years before sent to the discarded beau. That indivi- 
dual, upon hearing of the marriage, had posted them to 
the intended husband. Of course, there was qnite a 


scene, and Annetta has been very unwell ever since, 


She does not know that the marriage is absolutely 


broken off, but it is jeopardised. What would the | 
Editor advise?—Letters again! .Oh, young ladies, 
permit us once more, as a true friend to you and your | 
happiness, to warn you against letter-writing. We fear, | 
Annetta, that you can do nothing. ‘The gentleman - 


must just be left to take his own course. He ought not 
~ to break off the marriage upon such a ground ; but some 
fastidious men would do so. 


Niose.— We will consider the matter, and, if possible, let. 


you know the result aoe next publication. | 

QurEry.—Ponvoir is the rench yerb I'o be able. 

A Youne AuTHOR.—We beg to refer our correspondent 
to the notice heading our Correspondence column. It 
is a statement that we feel ourselves, in self-defence, 
forced rigidly to adhere to, 5 ‘ 

A Constant Reaper.—Sir_ Thomas Wilde, the new 
Chancellor, married a daughter of the Duke of Sussex. 
“We donot know how far his guassi royal connexion’ 


helped him up the ladder of fame, He was an attorney, | 
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and he and his business parted company; but whether 
he left his practice, or his practice left him, we do not 
feel inclined even to speculate upon. He is what he is. 

A Youne Lapy.—The crest is Toujours pret, and means 
“always ready.” Ready for what we don’t know, but 
suppose, as the family is an old Norman one, ready for 
hard knocks. : 

A StTuDENT.—We have before had occasion to warn our 
readers against puffing professors of the French lan- 
guage. The well advertised book, entitled “ Le Tresor 
de I’EKcolier; or, the Art of Making French at Sight,” 
by Mons. F. De Porquet, is of no possible use to A 
Student. Itis a delusion to suppose that French can 
be taught by any trick of teaching. You must fag 
hard at the language grammatically, and then, in about 
two years, you may find out something about it. 

Lines TO THE Hor WrAtuER,—We feel compelled to 
say ‘‘ Declined with thanks,” notwithstanding it is a 
phrase that our correspondent by no means likes. His 
lines are defective in mechanical construction. How 
frequent a fault, for which we are compelled to decline 
many an otherwise clever contribution. 

Oce.—The publication you mention as having inserted 
your effusion is anything but a recommendation to you. 
‘We would advise you to do your utmost to snppress 
that fact, or it will militate very much against your 
literary efforts to have been in such queer company. 

Pat.—We do not agree with our correspondent respecting 
the qualities of the potato. Its nutritious powers are 
very small, and with the majority of persons, unless of 
the first quality, it is not digestible, and should be eaten 
with extreme caution. It was unknown to the ancients, 
and was found by Sir, Walter Raleigh in Virginia, and 

- by him imported to the British Isles. _By some curious 

' and inexplicable accident, whilst the other sorts thrive 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, under the name of Batata, 

. from which our name potato is derived, this their ne 
relation was propagated in an unknown part of 

» globe. Queen Elizabeth had some of them 


amma upon her 
until she had 
attained her twenty-fifth year. A Young Lady is now 
twenty-one, and sheis acquainted witha gentleman who _ 
is in every respect perfectly e, and who has made 
her an offer of marriage, which she, and he likewise, 
‘thinks it a hard case for her to refuse. What would 
the Editor advise?—We advise the young lady to 
marry at once. Nothing can very well be more full of 
prospective mischief than these bedside exactions upon 
the part of people who are leaving the world to those 
who are remaining in it, and whose peculiar circum- 
stances it is impossible they can foresee Ws 
how any one can be so weak as to pledge ther 
any dying person in such a way; but we can imagine 
that the feelings are strongly acted upon to the detri- 
ment of the judgment. If such promises are ever ~ 
made, they should be considered as merely words uttered 
to soothe the caprices of an invalid, and of no real 
account in the business of life. Marry, then, at once, 
if you please, and never mind the promise. 


A Youne GENTLEMAN writes to ask us if we think there 
would be any impropriety in his asking his county 
member to procure for him a snug place in the Customs, 
as he is really in want of it, and don’t see how he can get 
married without.—Ask, if you think proper, and you 
will receive, very properly, a polite refusal. We have 
been requested to insert the following letter from an 
M.P., and we advise you to read it attentively, as it 
rather meets your case:—“Sir,—I happen to be qa 
member of Parliament, representing o district contain- 
ing about five thousand electors. They are men of ve 
liberal politics, and desire me to remain wholly inde- 
pendent of any Government. This I endeavour to do; 
but hardly a day passes without the postman leaving at 
my door letters from these electors, asking me to get 
them places under Government. If I tell them I must 
not compromise my own independence by asking favours 
of the Minister, they say within themselves (for the 
thought is made very apparent) ‘What is the use of a 
member if he does not get us places?” If I senda 
civil reply in the negative from that unfortunate being, 
the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, they protest 
I have not done my best. Will you, Sir, by letting 

this letter appear, show the folly of the ery of ‘In- 
dependence’ under such actions ? ~ There is another 
‘evil: we M.P.’s haye to complain of; persons are con-— 
‘stantly sending us newspapers. We look for something 
of importance, and find nothing, throw the paper away, 
and then perhaps receive « letter informing us that our 
attention has been drawn to a particular subject which | 
appeared in a paper of —— date. If persons sending 
papers would make a1 ery intelligible mark against the - 


passages they wish read, it would save much trouble to 
Peers dnd members of Parliament, | ; i 

3 M.P.” 
Weekly 


‘Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 4 
London, Newspaper, 12, Salisbury-square, Flge 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


COUSIN CECIL MAKES RATHER A STARTLING: 
_ DISCOVERY. 


“Now,” said Cousin Cecil, as she reached the 
greenhouse, in the wall of which was the secret 
door. ‘‘ Now for a consideration of the best and 
most natural-looking mode of bringing that man 
within the grasp of the law for his crimes. When 
he is dead, I beathe again, but not before.” . ” 

By that time, the inhabitants of Larchins were 
beginning to be upon the stir for the events of anew 
day ; and as Cousin Cecil paused in the greenhouse, 
she heard the footsteps of one of the servants in the 
garden. Hen Se HP RY 

As quick as thought, she now opened the secret 
door behind the statue, and crept up the little stair- 
case to the Strangers’ Room. It was no part’of her 
policy apon. that occasion to permit herself to be 
seen. In almost a breathless condition, from the 
haste she had made, she reached her own room, 

To sink into chair, and to rest her head upon her 


hands in deep thought, and then to remain as still as 


death for more than half an hour, was the proceeding 
of Cousin Cecil. aie f 4 
Who can say what strange thoughts chased each 


| 


doubt, believe that the events of that night could 
possibly be real, they were so astounding in their 
strangeness and importance. 

She had married the Vicar—she had suddenly been 
brought face to face with her former husband—she 
had suborned a murderer—and Migsley was now a 
corpse in the old gravel-pit. 

‘No wonder that Cousin Cecil looked up with 
startled eyes, and shook just a little, as she gazed 
around her, even upon the familiar objects in her 
chamber. 

And now, while that busy brain is scheming for 
the future—while the murderer is hiding by the 
skirt of the little plantation close at hand—while 
the moist finger of decay is touching the corpse of 
the murdered man in the pool at the bottom of the 
gravel-pit, and while Lionel and his fair sister 
are all-unconscious of the frightful events of the 
night, we may take this opportunity of giving to the 
reader a few sentences of explanation, which will 
make the conduct and position of Cousin Cecil much 
more plain to his apprehension, and enable a much 
clearer judgment concerning the extraordinary 
subsequent events to the murder, to be arrived at. 

Miss Cecil, then, was the illegitimate daughter 
of the late Colonel Danver’s brother, Mr. John 
Danvers. This John Danvers had led an extremely 
dissolute life, and associated himself with a female 
of the most abandoned character. Cousin Cecil 
was their only child. 

_ By one of those chance accidents, that shower 
fortune into the laps of the undeserving s9o_fre- 
quently, a Jarge property was left to this John 
Danvers, just a Jittle before he died. Whether or 
not, upon the accession of such wealth, he meant to 


other through her brain duriug that period ? provide for his daughter and her mother, it is hard 
There were moments when she could hardly, no | to say, bus it was reported that during his last hours, 


_ 


[THE HOUSEBREAKER RECOGNISES COUSIN CECIL AS HIS WIFE.] 


he had torn up an elaborately prepared will, and died 
intestate. 

Of course, Colonel Danvers became heir-at law 
to the property of his brother ; and as he had been 
for the greater part of his life abroad, he knew but 
little of the real character of the female who bore 
his brother’s name without the right todo so. This 
female commenced a violent series of litigations 
concerning the property, in which she was defeated ; 
and on the very day that she felt she had no claim 
of contesting the succession with the Colonel, she 
died from the violence of her passions. 


It was then that Cousin Cecil assumed the name 
-of her mother, and made her- appearance very 
humbly before the Colonel, and won largely, by 
the hypocritical arts that she was such a pro- 
ficient in, upon his good graces. He, at once, 
without making any inquiry as to her: previous 
career, allowed her a handsome income, and she 
was known in the family as Cousin Cecil. 


If the Colonel had been very curious about her 
former career, he would have had but little 
difficulty in discovering that it was a most aban- 
doned one, and that she had contracted a marriage 
witha man named Williams, who had been trans- 
ported for his offences. Upon the death of the 
Colonel’s wife, Cousin Cecil had insinuated herself 
into Larchins, and there she had remained with such 
sinister notions as one might expect from a person: 
of her temper and genius. 

In order to prevent, as far as lay in her power, 
the possibility of any encounter with Williams, 
she had industriously given out that she was dead, 
‘in quarters where she knew the news would he 
likely to reach him, if ever he did return to Eng- 

‘land, That he did so return, and heard that news, 
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was true, from his own confession made to the 
deserter. : : 

But it will be recollected that Williams had like- 
wise hit upon the same plan as his wife, and had. 
reported his own death; so that when he returned 
to England, changing his’ name to Migsley, she 
could have no notice. of his arrival, and they might 
have lived and died in ignorance of the fact of each 
other’s continued existence, but for the series:of ac- 
cidents that brought Migsley to Larchins upon that 
eventful night. 

The appearance of Migsley in the land of the 
living was fraught with absolute ruin to Cousin 
Cecil. It at once, should such a fact become 
known, crushed, as by a blow from the hand of 
destiny, all her schemes. Her marriage with the 
Vicar became a crime. The bequest of the Colonel 
of his property would be a nullity, as left to a 
person who had no existence; for there was no 
Miss Cecil in the case, and it would have been hard 
to convince the legal authorities that the late Co- 
lonel meant Mrs. Williams. 

Ruin, disgrace, and despair, were in the whole 
affair to her. and she had seen no mode of escape, 
but by the desperate means that she had hit upon 
with the aid of the deserter. 

It was tue destruction of the instrument of her 
vengeance and policy, that she now aimed at. 
How to accomplish that object, without danger to 
herself, was the subject of her thoughts; for she 
had about as much real idea of giving the deserter 
a thousand pounds as of making him a present of 
the fee simple of Larchins, when she should be 
fully in possession of it. 

Clearing from her mind, then, all other considera- 


tions, she bent al] her energies to that one subject ; | 
and then she rose and paced her room, and thought | 


deeply upon it in ll its phases. : 

The idea that it would have been the best and 
the safest thing for her to have taken the life of 
the deserter, when she met with him at the mouth 


of the gravel-pit, was one that was sure naturally |° 


to occur to her, and yet Cousin Cecil shrank at that, 
somehow. ; 


She thought that she heard footsteps in the cor- 
ridor outside the door, and she opened it a little way 
to listen. lionel was passing along to gain the 
great staircase. He seemed to have been to his 
sister’s room; but he didn’t observe Cousin Cecil, 
and walked on, looking rather anxious and sad, she 
thought. 

Cousin Cecil closed her door again, and resumed 
her march to and froinherroom. She consulted 
her watch, and found that it was now but a quarter 
to eight o’clock. 

‘* Something must be done,” she said. ‘ Some- 
thing must be done immediately, or all will be lost! 
What can I think of—nothing but his death, and 
by my own hand, too? And yet, that is what I 
most shrink from. If I could only decoy him to the 
verge of the gravel-pit, and then, with one thrust, 
plunge him to the bottom of it, he might die.” 

She flung herself into a chair, and shut out ex- 
ternal. objects by covering her eyes with both of 
her hands, and then suddenly springing to her feet, 
she cried— 

‘* Poison!” 

The utterrance of that one word of awful signi- 
cance, as it was, seemed sufficient to germinate in 
the mind of that bold, bad, woman, a host of ideas 
that thronged her imagination to such au extent 
that she found it impossible to give utterance to 
any one of them for several minutes. Then, again 
as she dropped into the chair, she said— 

“ Poison |” 

This time she spoke in ‘a low tone of voice, not 
much above a mere whisper, for she dreaded ,that 
even the surrounding air should be privy to the 
dark and terrible design that the difficulties of her 
position had marked out for her. It was, then, again 
‘some few minutes before she spoke; but her brain 
was clearing, and she was getting better able to 
‘comprehend the suggestion that had at first startled 

her guilty soul. 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘“* what more easy than to poison 
him? TJ have the means here in my very chamber. 
Such men as he are ever ready to drink; and after 


| of a few moments, and then she drew a long breath. 


| and gave its contents a shake. 
‘deadly drops have now impregnated the contents of 
!— | the flask. But a weak draught of it will do the 
work of death. It is done—it is done!” 


the deed he has done, he will court the ease that | 


ardent spirits will give, or seem to give, to his con- 
science. I will poison him!” , 

She glanced round with an aspect of fear, as she 
dreaded that she was really not alone; but the still- 
ness of her chamber re-assured her, and she spoke 
again. 


“T will go to him,” she said, “with words of 


“sympathy upon my tongue, and tempting liquor in | 


a flask, into which I shall have infused the deadly 
drops that are such a foe to life, that the moment 
he takes them, heisnomore? It is almost a charity 
so to put him out of the struggling world. . Oh, yes, 
I will poison him, and then how safe shall I be! 
Williams dead, and the instrument by which I com- 
passed his destruction, destroyed! Oh, yes, I shall 
then feel more at ease than I have done for many a 
day.” 

Cousin Cecil, no doubt, meant to insinuate that, 
notwithstanding the report that she, in common with 
others, had heard that Williams, alias Migsley, was 
dead, she had had in the recesses of her own mind a 
trembling doubt upon that subject, which it would 
be a great relief to set at rest. 5 

Why, or wherefore, Cousin Cecil had poison in 
her chamber, must remain a mystery. In what 
dark phase of her chequered conscience she had 
thought it might be useful to her, we shall probably 


ossession of such a subtle drug as she 


1 $, now, the desire to carry ont the 
cal suggestion of her criminal imagi- 


roceed ; but suffice it for the present | 


_ ‘Tt is done!” she said, as she corked the flask, 
“ Jt is done, and the 


With great care she tied down the cork of the 
flask, and then hiding it in the breast of her apparel, 
she prepared to seek the man whom she wished to 
make her secret victim, within the short space of 
four-and-twenty hours. 

It was still very early, and although, no doubt, 
the inhabitants of Larchins were up and stirring, yet 
it was not very likely that at such an hour, any of 
them* would be in the grounds. The distance from 
the greenhouse to the spot where she had told the 
deserter to wait for her, was not by any means 
great, and she thought that she might easily, in 
the dark coloured cloak that she had worn when 
she met him on the brink of the old excavation, 
flit through the garden and reach the verge of the 
plantation. ; 

Cousin Cecil’s face wore an awful expression as 
she now hastily put on the cloak and glanced at her- 
self in the glass before leaving her chamber. She 
started at the corpse-like look of her own face. 

“« What is this?” she said. ‘Is the heavy hand 
of sickness about to be laid upon me? Can it be 
possible that in the period of my greatest acts and 
my greatest triumphs, my strength is about to fail 
me? Oh, no, no! It is want of rest only, and the 
varied excitements of the night that has passed 


away. I shall be better soon. Much better soon.” 


Truly, the scenes of excitement that she had gone 
through within the last few hours had been enough 
to try any nerves, and it was no wonder that they 
had had an affect upon hers; but, still, if was with 
an iron-resolution that she now stepped to the door 
of her chamber to go forth upon that expedition of 
death. 

Of course, it was of paramount importance to her 
that she should not be seen, for should she succecd 
in murdering the deserter—and she did not doubt 
but that she should—his body would, in the natural 
order of events, soon be found where he would fall 
in death; and then the searching enquiry which 
would be instituted into the mysterious affair would 
not be, so far as she was concerned, well answered by 
the fact ‘that she had been seen abroad at an un- 
usual hour. 


have found it out. \ 
throng of men, coming across the fields, and they 


The corridor was vacant, and in the house there 
was an extraordinary silence, considering the hour 
of the morning. She expected to have heard more 
evidence of the facts that the servants were up and 
stirring ; but yet she was well satisfied that it should 
not be so, and as quick as thought, she flitted 
across the corridor, and made her way into the 
Strangers’ Room, ; 

Cousin Cecil was taking now every reasonable 
precaution to carry out her schemes with safety. 
She had locked her own chamber door and carried 
the key with her, so that if in her absence any one 
should try the door of the room, it might be 
supposed that she was still sleeping. 

Tne door of the Strangers’ Chamber she left open, 
as it would have looked unusual to fasten it, but 
she took care carefully to close the secret door in 
theswall'atter Rete Pe ot 

How profoundly dark the little winding stair. 
case in the wall seems! Cousin Cecil counted the 
narrow steps. There were fourteen of them, she 
knew ; and when she reached the fourteenth, she 
held out her hand, and touched the door behind the 
statue. : 

The means of opening it were familiar to her, 
and she .was in another moment in the green- 
house. : ; eae 

“* Hilloa! Hoi! | Stop him !” eae 

Consin Cecil almost fainted as she heard far off 
such sounds. She staggered against the statue of 
the heathen divinity, and almost held her breath 


from dread, and then strove to listen. 


The voices were some distance from that spot ; 


certain who this person was, became to her a 


‘condition of vast importance, and she flew to the 


door of the greenhouse that opened to the garden, 
and dashing it wide open, stood a few paces from it 
in the garden-path with both her hands pressed upon 
her heart, to try by positive pressure to still its 
fearful beating. ; ‘ 

Tearing along like a madman—his eyes blood-shot 
with fright, and his lips retracted and bleeding— 
bare-headed, and his hair dishevelled, and dashed 
back by the fever with which he encountered the 
morning breeze in his progress—came the deserter 
through the grounds of Larchins. Heaven only ~ 
knows with what impulse and idea, if any, he 
took that direction; but certainly he did, probably 
from the vague idea that there resided the master 
spirit of evil that had made him what he was, 
and upon whose craft and power he relied for sup- 
port, He was pursued! — 

How it was that the deed of blood was already 
discovered, and why it was that the deserter was 
pursued by those who would bring its perpetrator 
to speedy justice, are matters that we shall pre- 
sently explain; but now we can only detail those 
surface events that will have their future signi- 
ficance upon the fate of most of the persons of our 
story. pit Rega , 

Again there came the sounds of pursuit, and 
with choking cries of ‘‘ Help! help!” the deserter 
still sped on towards the very spot upon which 
stood Cousin Cecil, too paralysed by astonishment 
to be able to decide upon whether it would be 
best to hide from him, or to show herself to him in 
his headlong career, and ascertain the cause of his. 
alarm. — 

He sawher! _ 

It was almost with a shriek. of satisfaction that 
the deserter at once recognised- his temptress and 
accomplice in the awful crime that he had com- 
mitted, andin another moment he was clinging to 
the sombre cloak she wore, and in half-screaming 
accents, was imploring her to aid him, 

‘‘Save me—oh, save me!” he eried. ‘+ They 
They are after me now—a 
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seemed to know who I was. ) 

told me to do it. You know. you did.. They will 

hang me, I tell you, if you do not save me.” a 

Cousin Cecil fairly staggered before this frantic 
appeal from the young man, and. for a moment or 
two she could only look in his face with a reflec- 
tion of his own terrified. aspect, and show the 
horror that was there depicted. ; 

When he began to speak again, though, the 
shrieking voice that he used aroused her to an 
exquisite sense of the danger of such tones 
so near to the house, and with both hands she 
seized him by the breast of his apparel, as she 
cried— Hanya vcs ; 

‘‘ Peace—peace! Do you wish to destroy us 
both ?” : 

_* Oh, no—no! But f[ tell you they are on my 
track. They saw me, and they are after me here.” 

‘Hush! Who are they ?” oi 

Cousin Cecil was getting a little more composed— 

“ T know not, but they were coming across the 

“meadows. £ heard the word, ‘Murderer!’ Who 
could that be but me?” 

_ * Oh, fool—fool! And so you left a spot upon 
which you might have well concealed yourself 
because of a word merely ? And what insanity was 
it that induced you to take this path of all others?” 

“Tt was to see you. It was for you to protect 

“me. You know that it was your work that 
I did when [ killed Migsley. It was your 

~ deed, not mine. You made me great promises, 

‘ but said nothing until the deed was done of the 

prison and the halter. Save me—oh, save me! 

. I hear them—they are’ a little at fault, but they 

_ will soon be: here. Hide me somewhere, or I 
shall go mad and tell all.” 

—“Tdiot!” said Cousin Cecil, ‘you were safe 
enough, no doubt, where you were, but you must 
needs fly, and so point at once at you the finger of 
suspicion. No doubt but the body of—of—the body 

has been discovered by accident, and those who 

so discovered it took a course in their alarm that 
alarmed you, and lik a frightened hare from its 
secure covert, you must needs appear, and all but 
bt is yourself what you are by your frantic 

ig’ t. aS ; 1% th is ing : i 

“ What I am ?” 

“¢Yes, a murderer !” 

ee Bat you—you, however, told me—urged me 
to it!’ 

Cousin Cecil cast a glance around her, and then 
she said, in a low tone— : 

““T did, and I will save you. Be of good cheer. 
You shall not be lost if I have power to turn 
your fate aside from you. Be calm—you want 
_ something to cheer you up a little.” 

' “Yndeed, Ido. Can you hear anything of them 

now ?” 

‘© Oh, no-no !” f 

She produced the little flask of the poisoned 
liquor, and with a hideous smile she drew the cork 
from it, and handing it to him, she said— 

“ Drink—it will revive you ; and while you drink, 
I will go a few paces into the garden, and see if 1 
can observe any traces of your pursuers.” 

* No—no, do not leave me !” 

“T must do so. You are safe here. Drink, it 
will revive your drooping spirits; and by the time 
I return to you, I shall find you quite a different 
person.” 

* Yes—yes, I will drink—I will drink.” 

Cousin Cecil went as far as the door of the green- 
house that opened to the garden, and then she 
turned hastily, and glanced at the deserter. The 
flask was at his lips. With a look of exultation, 
she cried— 

“Tt is done!” 

‘ Hilloa!” said 
here.” 

“Nothing?” screamed Cousin Cecil, as she 
made a rush up to him, and wrested the flask from 
his hands. i Meee 

“Not a drop. 
all.” 

The guilty woman stood with the flask in her 


the deserter. ‘‘ There’s nothing 


Tt smells of brandy, but that’s 


it. She put the other hand to it, and then, from 


the soaked state of the lower part of the wicker- 


work that formed the outer covering of the flask, 


she felt confident that some undiscovered leak was 


the cause of the failure of her diabolical plan, 


hand, and she shook so that she could hardly hold | 


CHAPTER XXII. 


COUSIN CECIL ALTERS THE COMPLEXION OF CrIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 


Tue failure of the design to murder the deserter, 

after he had answered the purpose of the moment, 
and became, as all accomplices in crime do become 
after the crime is committed, positively dangerous, 
affected her deeply; The flask dropped’ from her 
hands, and she could only gaze with a feeling of 
dread in the face of the man who, had circumstances 
gone as she had expected, would at that moment 
have been a corpse at her: feet. ) 

“What is the matter with you?” said the 
deserter. ‘*I don’t look like a ghost; do 1? After 
all, the loss of a drop of brandy is no. great matter, 
‘ though I should have liked it... There’s more there- 
| away, I'll warrant.” site 

The deserter, with a jeck of his head towards the 
house, indicated that he meant Larchins. 

The tramping of feet upon the garden paths now: 
came plainly upon their ears. The delusion into 
which the deserter. had got that his enemies had 
lost sight of him, and had taken some other route, 
vanished, and all his fears returned to him. 

Once again he flung himself at the feet of Cousin 
Cecil, crying, as he held up. his hands sup- 
plicatingly— th} cea 

“Save me—oh, save me! You hear that they 
are coming now. They have only. been waiting a 
little to get strength by collecting all. their force. 
They will be here directly, and then I shall have 
to tell all.” ' 

These latter words jarred upon the heart.of Cousin 
Cecil; and yet in the few brief moments that the 
deserter had taken to speak to her, she had resolved. 
upon a course of action. 

“Listen,” she said. 
for safety.” 

‘“ Safety? Oh, yes, it is safety that I want. 
It is safety ——” 

“Peace, and harken to me. I cannot hide you 
here. . If you leave this place you. will have to 
traverse such an extent of the garden, that you 
will be certain to be seen. Remain here. It is 
just possible that they may not search the green- 
house.” : 

‘* Are they mad, think you ?” 

“Hush! hush! Be reasonable. If they take 
you, I promise to save you. I have already told 
you that I will expend a fortune in saving you. Is 
not this the country above all others in which money 
will do everything ?” 

‘Everything but save a man from the gallows.” 

“Tt will do that. My advice to you is to remain 
here, and let yourself be taken. Say as little as 
possible, and do not hint for a moment that you 
are even aware of the offence with which they would 
charge you. Let them take you, and then trust 
to me.” 

*¢ No—no—no!” 

‘“ But I say, yes. It must be so.’ 

“Tt shall not. Do notleave me. We will meet 
the danger together, if there be any. Do not leave 
me. ' 

‘““T must. Were I to stay by you, and the least 
suspicion to arise that I knew of your being here, 
it would paralyse all my efforts to save you.” 

Cousin Cecil moved towards the door of the green- 
house; but the deserter was desperate and 
maddened at the idea of her leaving him, and he 
rushed after her, and kneeling at her feet, he clasped 
his arms round her legs, in such a manner that she 
could not move an inch. 


“ There. is but one course 


in Cousin Cecil’s heart. She clutched her foe by 
the throat ; and while her eyes seemed to dart rays 
of fire from them, she rid 

“Villain, unhand me instantly, or my cries shall 
| assuredly bring your foes to this spot ; and when you 


murderer, without an effort to avert from you your 
doom.” 

The deserter’s fears were much too powerful to 
enable him to understand the specious reasoning of 
Cousin Cecil. He only seemed to feel that if she 
left him he should be abandoned by the only person 
upon whose fears and whose feelings he had any 
claim ; and he clung to her with still more desperate 
| energy than before, as he said— 
| __  No—no: you shall not go. 
live, or together we will be taken. I will not trust 
you. eal P 

Cousin Cecil felt that nothing but force would be 
of any avail. Tho rage that was swelling in her 


Rage and fear were struggling for the mastery 


are taken, I will leave you to die the death of a | 


Together we will 


breast reached its climax. Her countenance was 
awfully distorted by passion, andshe at once exerted 
all her strength to free berself from the deserter. 
She dashed her clenched hand into his face repeatedly, 


and with a yell of impatient anger she tore open his 


) 5 


by the clutch she had of it. ! 

Kneeling, as he was, upon the floor of the green- 
house, he was not in a position to successfully with- 
stand this sudden and savage attack; and Cousin 
Cecil had done almost her worst before he got half 
way to his feet, and, with frightful oaths, was pre- 
paring to strike at her in return. 

Suddenly she dropped her grasp of him; and sink- 
ing, huddled up, to the floor of the greenhouse, she 
shrieked out— 

“Oh, God !—oh, God!” 

The deserter was so terrified at the vehemence 


cravat, in a vain hope of dragging him to the ground 


‘with which she had made this exclamation, that he 


quite shrunk back again, and all he could say was— 

“ Keep off+keep off !” 

He thought that she had gone mad. 

And now Cousin Cecil crouched towards him ; and 
when she got a little closer to him, and saw his in- 
tense alarm, she held out her hands tremblingly, and 


» said— 


~“ No—no: do not shun me—oh! do not. T will 
not harm you. _But—but upon your neck you have 
a star, imprinted in an indelible blue stain.» Did I 
see it or did I not?” 

“You did; curses on you—youdid! And what of 
that ?” 

‘“‘ How long—how long has it been there ?” 

Cousin Cecil spoke in a strange, wailing voice, and 
she wrung her hands as she so spoke. | 

‘“¢ How should I know how long it has been there ? 
The people used to say that it was done by my 
mother, to know me again some day.” 

‘* Done by his mother, to know him again some 
day !” wailed Cousin Cecil. ‘“ Now I know that this 
is madness, and that there is a Heaven above us!” 

She pressed both her hands strangely upon the top 
of her head, and then she said, in a low, choking 
whisper— 

‘Tt will burst, I think.” 

‘“‘ What's all this about?” said the deserter. “ I 
can’t make you out at all. One moment you are 
ready to choke me, and another you seem at death’s 
door yourself. What is it all about ?” 

“The star cn your neck! Where—that is, how— 
old—Stop—stop!’ Oh, God, I am mad!” 

“‘So I think. But, perhaps, you may happen to 
know something about this star upon my neck ?” 

‘¢ Hush—hush—hush !”” 

Cousin Cecil let her head drop upon both her 
hands, and so she remained for the space of about 
half a minute, huddled up upon the floor, and only 
slightly rocking to and fro. The deserter rose to his 
feet, and placed his hand to his ear, to listen for any 
sounds in the garden that should mdicate the presence 
of his pursuers. "All he heard was a voice, or voiees,. 
at some’ distance off. When he turned round again 
towards the spot where Cousin Cecil had been, he 
found that she had risen to her feet ; and, although 
her face was as pale as death, she looked calm and 


| composed, 


‘What a power of self-control that woman must 
have had to still, by an effort of the will, merely, 
the world of agitation that but a short time before 
had been raging in her heart and brain! 

“ Oh, you are better ?” he said. 

“Yes—I am better, now. And—you will answer 
me what I will ask of you. Iam anxious to know, 
as I had a servant once, who told’me that she had 
placed such a mark upon the neck ofa child of her’s 
as you have upon your neck. That servant once 
saved my life ; and 1 promised that if ever I encoun- 
tered her child—you understand me?—I would be 
a friend to him.” 

“Oh! Well, whoever she was, she left me in a: 


“dry ditch, close to a hedge, in Lincolnshire, so they’ 


say, for it was there that a travelling tinker found 
me ; and he used to tell me that this star upon my 
neck, which, he said, was rubbed in with gunpowder, 
would one day let me know who I was, together 
with a little necklace that was on my neck. It was 
a girl’s toy, though, that.” 

“ And—and made of—of——” 

‘* Little jagged bits of coral. The snap was only 
brass, though, and [ never could get anybody to 
give me anything for it till I got rid of it toa Jew 


for sixpence.” 


Cousin Cecil’s lips moved, but she did not speak. 
The deserter began to be afraid that her last hour 
was come, and with a scared look, he cried— 

“T say—come, come, I say, what's amiss now ?” 
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' A hasty footstep at this. moment approached the 
greenhouse, and the shadow of some one without 
came through the glass. ; 

‘‘ What can be the meaning of all this?” said a 
voice. 

Cousin Cecil tottered towards the deserter. She 
clutched him- by the arm, and whispering in his 
ear, ‘‘ Come, come—you shall be saved!” she urged 
him onwards towards the secret door in the wall be- 
hind the statue. 

’ The trampling now of many feet in'the garden so 
terrified the deserter, that he was glad to go any- 
where that promised him anything like concealment. 
His first idea was that the intention of Cousin Cecil 
was just to hide him behind the statue, but when 
by a touch she opened the secret door, and pushed 
him through it on’ to the winding stairs, he felt a 
thrill of satisfaction, for then he perceived he was, 
indeed, safe. : 

“This is 
them——” 

‘** Hush—oh, hush !” 

Lionel stepped into the greenhouse at this mo- 
ment. : 

‘« Well,” he said, as he glanced around him, ‘I 
could have sworn that I heard the sound of a voice 
here just now; but I must have been deceived.” 

The deserter crouched down upon the commence- 
ment of the stairs, and Cousin Cecil slowly closed the 
secret door to within about a quarter of an inch; 
she was afraid to shut it completely, as the spring 

always went with a snap, and she was certzin that 
such a sound would direct Lionel to the spot. She 
was in an agony of apprehension, too, for fear the 
deserter should be imprudent enough to say some- 
thing, and she ventured upon such a low ‘‘ Hush!” 
be it could not possibly reach any other ears but 

is. 

‘“ No,” said Lionel again; ‘there is no one here. 
But what those men can want in the garden, and by 
posting individuals of their number at the open 
spots, I cannot think, unless it be some design upon 
the part of Cousin Cecil to take possession of Lar- 
chins by force, and oust me and Minna. Ah, it must 
be so. I will seek Sir William at once. They 
come this way. I will let them pass the green- 
house.” 

Lionel drew back, for nothing could be more dis- 
agreeable to him than a contest with the rabble- 
looking rout that had penetrated into the gardens of 
Larchins, and of whose object he hardly entertained 
a doubt; for he had had his.suspicions, in which Sir 
William Watson had fully concurred, that Cousin 
Cecil might very probably make some violent 
attempt to get exclusive possession of Larchins, 

That such an attempt would be resisted by the 
servants of the establishment— probably, to the dis- 
comfiture of the invaders—Lionel did not doubt; 
but as he was the principal party concerned, he did 
not wish the enemy to take him prisoner by over- 
powering him by numbers while he was alone in the 
garden. 

“This way—this way!” said a voice. 
on—I saw him.” 

Snap! went the spring of the secret door; but the 
sound was so sharp and sudden, and Lionel’s atten- 
tion was so taken up by the proceedings of the men 
in the garden, that he did not heed it, although he 
did hear it. 

So many accidental circumstances might, though, 
have produced such a sound, that it is doubtful if he 
would have taken any notice of it, had there been 
nothing else to draw off his attention. 

By now moving a plant that obstructed his gaze 
through one of the little panes of glass of the green- 
house, Lionel could reconnoitre the enemy ; and, to 
his surprise, he saw the constable of Hampton, and 
a throng of some dozen of the inhabitants, as well as 
the boy to whom Minna had given the gold bracelet, 
being no other than our excellent friend, Dick, the 
coftin-maker’s apprentice. 

The presence of the constable was quite sufficient 
to assure Lionel that the party came upon no errand 
inimical to his possession of Larchins; for no per- 
gon in such a position could lend himself to the pro- 
ceedings of either party in a civil contest for pro- 

erty. 

air What on earth can it be about ?” said Lionel, as 

he now at once proceeded to the door of the green- 

house ; but no sooner had he got there than, with a 

shout, the whole party rushed towards him, ex- 

claiming— 

“ There he is! —there he is!” 

Inanother moment, Lionel found himself captured, 
for what he could not guess ; but as soon as it was 
seca who he was, the men released him from the 


something like,” he said. “ Let 


“‘ Come 


| hold they had taken of him, and stood lvoking at 


each other in stupid amazement. 

“Well, my friends,” said Lionel, ‘ perhaps you 
will have the kindness to explain the meaning of all 
this ?” 

‘A murder!” cried everybody. 

‘s A murder?” said Lionel. ‘In the old gravel 

it 2” 
. The constable shook his head. 

“Oh, Mr. Lionel,” he said. ‘* Nobody so much 
as mentioned the old gravel pit but you. Oh, why 
did you say anything about the old gravel pit ?” 

“« Simply because last ey feeling very restless» 
and unable to sleep after I had gone to my chambers 
I went out for a stroll in the grounds, and wandered 
as far as the old pit, and I thought that I heard the 
sound: of voices from its lowest depths. It was so 
unusual, that when you mentioned a murder, the 
thought struck me that it might have something to 
do with the sounds I heard.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lionel—that’s all right,” said the con- 
stable) ‘‘Good-day, sir. We thought'that we saw 
some one make way across the gardens from the 
plantation,’and that it might be the murderer. But 
we are quite satisfied, sir. You see, a dead body has 
been found in the old pit—that’s all. Comeaway, 
friends. It’s all right enough, asregards Mr. Lionel.” 

‘“‘ Why, you don’t suppose I did it?” said Lionel. 

“ Oh, no—no,” said the constable. 

“Oh, no—no,” said all the men. : 

“That would be impossible,” said Dick, ‘ and so 
couldn’t come to pass. I hope the young lady is 
quite well, Mr. Danvers ?” ; 

“‘ Quite, thank you. She will be glad to see you, 
Dick. if you will step into the house.” 

“ T thank you, sir,” said Dick; ‘ but I must go 
home. I only came with the constable, because I 
had ‘seen something of the murder, and gave the 
information.” 

“ But what brought you all here in such a 
throng ?” said Lionel. ‘* Do you mean to say that 
the murderer sought refuge at Larchins?” 


‘“ Muster Danvers,” said one of the men who was 
a shoemaker in the village, and a very great orator. 
‘“ Muster Danvers, we was all on us a-coming to 
see Sir William Watkins, as we knowed that he 
was a-sleeping at Larchins, and as he is a magis- 
trate, when, all at once, as we comed over yonder 
meadow, 2 man sprang out from the verge of the 
plantation, and eut away through these here gardens 
like bricks, and the last we seed on him was 
somewheres about here.” 


‘‘ And, I presume, at first you did me the honour 
to mistake me for him ?” said Lionel, with a faint 
smnile. 

‘‘ It oughtn’t to have been so,” said Dick, ‘‘ for 
he had a felt hat on.” 

“ And. I have no hat on.” 

‘‘ But there’s a felt hat,” said one of the men, 
“lying in the greenhouse here—I can see it through 
the window.” 


The constable walked slowly into the greenhouse, 


and brought out the deserter’s hat, which, in the 
confusion of his scene with Cousin Cecil, he had 
dropped, and there left. 

‘“* You have been in the greenhouse, Mr. 
Lionel ?” 

‘* Certainly, I have. Upon my word, in a little 
time, Mr. Constable, you would get up circumstan- 
tial evidence enough to apprehend me.” 

‘ Oh, no—no, sir! , Don’t—oh don’t!” 

* Don’t what ?” j 

‘ Say anything else about it, sir. Oh, don’t!” 

Lionel laughed aloud. ‘‘ Why, my good friend, 
are you afraid that I should criminate myself? 
This is too good. But come into the house; Sir 
William will be at breakfast, or rather done 
breakfast in .a little time, and you can lay the case 
before him at once, and he will tell you what 
had better be done. Comeon. This way, if you 
please.” _ 

Lionel led the way to the house through the 
domestic offices: and having left the officer and 
his assistants in the Servants’-hall, where they 
were well pleased to get a good audience to tell 
the story to, he proceeded to the breakfast-room ; 
and as he entered it, he said— ! 

‘‘ Behold the murderer !” 

** Behold the what ?” cried Sir William. . 

“The murderer! Here’s the constable. from 
Hampton, and a whole posse of assistants at his 
heels, in sober’ seriousness to see you about a murder 
that they say has been committed in the neighbour- 
hood, and as I was in the garden, they at once laid 
hold of me for the criminal,” ih Ae) 


‘¢ Wow absurd!” ; 

“Yes; but he has been there, Sir William, for a 
cap that he wore has been found in the greenhouse. 
There is no occasion for you to go home, as_ 
you can hold a court in the hall here, if you 
please.” 

“JT will,” said Sir William. ‘The idea of ac- 
cusing you, Lionel, my boy! That is too good. 
Why, they might as well say it was I who did it.” 


“ Much about the same, sir.” 
(To be continued.) 


CE TO X 
} 


THE WATER IN THE  SeRPENTINE.—At the 
meeting of the Botanical Society of London, held 
at the society’s rooms, 20, Bedford-street, Strand, 
last evening, Mr. J. H. Wilson, F.L.S., in the 
chair, a paper was read by Doctor Arthur Hassall, 
‘‘ On the Colouration of the Water of the Serpen- 
tine.” In this communication it was shown that the 
periodical. and coppery green colouration of the 
water of the Serpentine, is due to the presence of 
a minute plant belonging to the tribe of Alge, of 
which the writer gave a detailed and critical pes- 
cription, and. which he named Thompsoni. ‘The 
development of this plant takes place early in the 
spring, out of sight and at the bottom of the water, 
and it is only on the approach of the warm weather 
of summer that it diffuses itself through the water, 
deeply colouring it, and that part of it rises to the 
surface, forming a scum or pellick of a bright 
gruginous or coppery green colour.. The whole of 
the water of the Serpentine is. not usually coloured 
at one time, but different portions of it at different 
times, according to the strength and direction of the 
wind, which drives the plant before it. At one time 
it is found to collect at the Hyde-park extremity ; 
at another it is present in the Kensington division ; 


sometimes in the north and at others on the south 


shore—the remaining parts of the Serpentine being 
entirely free from the plant.. This variable dis- 
tribution, which unexplained would be apt to occasion 
surprise, accounts for the fact that the observer 
may sometimes visit the Serpentine and not see a 
trace of the plant in question, and hence he might 
be,led to form an erroneous conclusion as to the 
condition of the water. The observer, therefore, 
who wishes to come at its real state should. make 
the tour of the whole ef the Serpentine. Con- 
sidered in a sanitary point of view, Doctor Hassall 
is of opinion that the plant, when actually .intro- 
duced into the system, as when swallowed in 
bathing, would not be productive of effects injurious 
to health, and regards it asa test of impurity and 
as an evidence of the very bad condition in which 
the water of the Serpentine now undoubtedly’ is. 


| Dr. Hassal concluded the eommunication by ob- 


serving, that the colouration of large pieces of water 
by means of conferve is by no means unfrequent, 
and, cited as a remarkable instance of it, the Red 
Sea, which derives its name and colour from the 
presence of a minute plant diffused through the 
water of a blood red colour. 


CoNVEYANCE OF LETTERS.—-A correspondent, 
who signs with the initials A.L.X., has suggested 
a speedy mode for the conveyance of letters. ‘ In- 
troduce,” he says, ‘* into a solid metal tube commu- 
nicating between the places a metal sphere or canis- 
ter filled with letters, &c. (or a series of them linked 
together) ,— exhaust the tube by means of a stationary 
engine similar to that used on atmospheric railways, 
—and ina very short time it will deliver its burthen 
at its destination.—This plan, though of course not 
so rapid a mode of communication as the electric 
telegraph, has, amongst other advantages over it, 
these :—it cannot meet with interruption from the 
state of the atmosphere ;—the tube being buried in 
the earth is not liable to be injured by interested 
persons, which wires are; the nature of the corres- 
pondence need be known by no one unconcerned, 
—and not only more than one, but any number 
almost of letters may be sent at the same time.” 


APPEARANCE OF SHARKS ON THE CoAsr.—Ac- 
counts from Arbroath and Aberdeen state that the 
whole coast is at’present alive with myriads of 
young herrings, which are pursued by fish of 
various kinds, among which is the shark | Numbers 
of these dangerous visitors have been seen on the 
coast, and several bathers have had narrow escapes. 
At Aberdeen, one was caught last week, which 
measured seven feet two inches in length, was nearly 
four feet in girth, and weighed three hundred weight, 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 


Ar the late anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the president, Captain W. H. 
Smyth, R.N., gave. the following interesting. 
summary of the measures, past and present, which 
have been taken for the relief of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s expedition. He said :-— 

‘‘ From Russia we cannot but extend our glance 
towards the Arctic Regions, under feelings of the 
most painful embarrassment. There is stilla hope 
glimmering through the gloomy uncertainty which 
hangs over the fate of the enterprising Sir John 
Franklin and his gallant companions, although they 
have been five years absent in those inhospitable 
seas. In the high excitement of the public mind, it 
may be necessary for me to state the present know- 
ledge we possess of the case, and the actual means 
now in use for-their deliverance. 

‘The efforts of Sir James Ross, though limited 
by adverse circumstances to a much smaller portion 
of the Arctic seas than was expected, yet prove that 
the missing expedition must have succeeded in ob- 
taining a westerly Jongitude but little short of 
Melville Island, if they are safe. For, as Sir James 
was stationed for several months at the junction of 
the four great channels—Barrow Strait, Lancaster 
Sound, Regent Inlet, and Wellington Channel—it 
is extremely improbable that Sir John Franklin’s 
ships can have been near the opening to those 
straits, without effecting a communication with 
those who anxiously sought him. The despatches 
recently received from Commander Pullen, who 
has achieved the adventurous voyage from Wain- 
wright Inlet to the Mackenzie, in open boats, inform 
‘us that no traces of the expedition were met with on 
the American coast between those two places, nor 
had the Esquimaux with whom our people com- 
municated, seenanything of ships or men. ~ 

‘“‘ A despatch from Dr. Rae, which accompanies 
that. from Commander Pullen, is equally barren of 
intelligence. Dr. Rae, as you may remember, was 
ordered to proceed from his winter quarters at Fort 
Confidence, on Great Bear Lake, to Cape Krusen- 
stern, and crossing from thence to Wollaston Land, 
he was instructed to penetrate to the north-east of 
Bank’s Land. He accomplished the journey to Cape 
Krusenstern ; but all his attempts—and they were 
numerous and daring—to effect the traverse to 
Wollaston Land, were baffled by the heavy pack of 
ice which entirely barred the progress of his boat. 
Having waited in hopes of a change as long as he 
could, taking into consideration the imperative 
necessity oi returning before the closing up of the 
Coppermine river, he was reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the enterprise. During his sojourn at 
Cape Krusenstern, the Esquimaux interpreter who 
accompanied him fell in with several! parties of the 
natives, who all agreed in declaring they had not 
seen any white men.. We may, therefore, take it 
for granted that none of Sir John Franklin’s party 
have struck the North American coast, because the 
entire extent between Cape Krusenstern and 
Behring’s Strait has ‘been diligently examined by 
the strenuous and enduring exertions of Sir John 
Richardson, Commander Pullen, and Dr. Rae. 


“ Although the’ Behring Strait expedition, con-’ 


sisting of her Majesty’s ships Herald and Plover, 
Captain Kellett and Commander Moore, procured 
no tidings of the missing, yet the details of their 
endeavours are highly interesting. On the 15th of 
last August, the Herald had attained the latitude 
of 71.12 N, and long. 170.10 W.; and on the 16th 
discovered an almost inaccessible island of granite, 
rising 1,400 feet above the sea, beyond which a 
range of high land was seen. ‘It becomes anervous 
thing,’ says Captain Kellett, ‘to report a discovery 
of land in these regions without actually landing on 


it, after the unfortunate mistake to the southward ; 


but as far as a man can be certain, who has 130 
pair of eyes to assist him, and all agreeing, I 
am certain we have discovered an extensive land.’ 
They contrived, though with great difficulty, to 
get upon the island, hoist the union jack, and take 
possession of it in her Majesty’s name ; but constant 
snow storms compelled tiem to quit the neighbour- 
hood, and insure clearing the ice-pack. Now, it 
will be recollected that Sergeant Andreyev, the 
active Russian who conducted an expedition of 
discovery in the Icey Sea, in 1762, affirmed that he 
had reached a country called Tikigen, having a 
coast-line trending nearly parallel to that of 
Northern Siberia, and inhabited by a race named 
Kraihai. This account was held to be apocry- 
phal by most geographers, and imputed to an 


optical delusion by Baron von Wrangel; yet the 
narrative of Captain Kellett goes far to corroborate 
Andreyev’s statement. Even the high land des- 
cried by von Wrangel himself from Yakan, may, 
it is not too much to say, have formed some portion 
of the disputed region: and besides the discoveries 
of Captain Kellett, elevated peaks, which may 
reasonably be concluded to be a part of the same 
land, were observed by Commander Moore, whose 
track lay further eastward than that of the Herald. 
Now, putting these circumstances in conjunction, 
it is far from improbable that a continuous coast- 
line may extend from the vicinity of New Siberia 
in the west, to the vicinity of Bank’s Land in the 
east. In the event of such an hypothesis proving 
correct, it will be obvious that, should Franklin 
have succeeded in penetrating. through, and to the 
west of Wellington Channel, the interposition of 
this tract would preclude all. possibility of his 
bringing his ships again so far south as to reach 
Behring’s Strait, unless the course was greatly 
prolonged westwards, or the Wellington Channel 
was again traversed. I may here remark jhow 
cautious, as well as delicate, closet inquiry ought 
to be in meddling with the direct assertions of 
explorers; indeed, the signal instance of Battin’s 
Bay having been formally expunged from our 
charts, and branded as ‘wholly supposititious,’ 
ought not to be forgotten by imaginative theorists. 

“The negative information hitherto obtained, 
renders it the more probable that our unfortunate 
countrymen—if still in being—are frozen up in the 
neighbourhood of Melville Island; and a hope is 
thereby warranted, that one of the numerous ex- 
peditions sent out this year may succeed in succour- 
ing them. Two have already sailed to Lancaster 
Sound, under the orders of Captain Horatio Austin, 
and Captain Penny, who lately commanded the 
Advice, whaler. ‘The exertions of the former will 
be mainly directed to penetrate to Cape Walker 
and Melville Island; while the latter will proceed 
direct to the entrance of Jones’s Sound, up which 
he will sail, and explore it as far as possible. 
These expeditions are equipped in the most complete 
manner; and that of Captain Austin is provided 
with highly effective auxiliary steam-power. In 
fact, I was satisfied on visiting the Resolute before 
her departure, in Company with Sir George Back, 
who has had such full experience in the Polar Seas, 
that human ingenuity was never more fully dis- 
played than in the strengthening, stowage, and 
equipment of this ship. 

‘* Under the patronage of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, aided by a public suscription, a small/expedi- 
tion, headed by the veteran, Sir John Ross, will pro- 
ceed in the same direction as that of Captain Austin ; 
and as none of these plans provide for the search of 
Regent’s Inlet, exertions are making to organise a 
private outfit, to be conducted by Commander For- 
syth, for this special purpose. These 2xpeditions, 
numbering eight ships, exclusive of the North Star, 
already there, will effectually explore the channels 
and passages east of Melville Island ; and it is to be 
hoped that the Behring’s Straits exploration, with 
the other ships under Captain Collinson, will arrive 
at its destination sufficiently early this year to search 
a large portion of the sea between those straits and 
Melville Island before the winter sets in again. 


“Such, briefly, are the measures adopted tc save 
our hapless cou!.trymen; and it were ungrateful not 
to mention the wari foeling of the American govern- 
ment in the same cause—a feeling for which I had 
the honour to express you'r thanks to their Presi- 
dent. Individual symy:.: y ond munificence have 
also been strongly awasvicd/ in that country ; and 
even now twu ships, the Advance and the Rescue, 


are being fitted out for the Polar Seas at the expense 


of Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York, which, con- 
ducted by otticers of the United States’ navy, will 
brave every danger for that benevolent purpose. 


The British nation has a right to expect tha. iu: 


government of this great/maritime country will io 
all in its power to carry succour to'those so espe- 
cially requiring it; and nobly has it met that expec- 


tation, as well in the outfit of expeditions as in pro- 


claiming a munificent reward for those who find and 
relieve the sufferers: Whatever may be the result 
of these measures, as well as of the admirable and 
exemplary efforts of Lady .Franklin—with whom 
every heart must sympathise—one useful moral will 
be elicited. It will be shown that when English- 
men are ready and willing to hazard their lives for 
their country’s honour, they will not be neglected in 
the hour of peril.” | 
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THE CSIKOS OR HORSE-TAMERS OF 
HUNGARY. 


‘“* A cursory description of a horse-chaseis enough 
to show that it is not unattended with danger. It 
requires unconquerable perseverance and dexterity, 
a giant’s arm and a giant’s body, a degree of courage 
not met with every day, and the most extraordinary 
powers of horsemanship. But the greater the 
danger the more alluring is the hope of victory. A 
bold Gsikos is held in the same respect upon the 
heath as the bold chamois-hunter in the mountains. 
Ay, and he gets paid for his trouble,—yearly a shirt, 
a pairof linen trowsers, free board and lodging, a 
small cask of wine, and twenty Vienna florins in 
ready|cash. This is no trifle ; but at the same time he 
occasionally earns a little by horse-dealing in the vil- 
lage, lightens the purse of some horse-stealer, whom 
he catches and strikes dead. or, failing in this, he 
himself steals a horse and sells it. This is not a man 
born to beg. 

“ The German newspapers gave accounts of 40,000 
Csikoses having servedin the Hungarian army ; this 
number is certainly exaggerated; but that a few 
thousand such daring, mounted fellows, can do an 
immense deal of mischief, will be readily testified by» 
every Austrian officer who has had the good fortune 
to come into close contact with them. 

‘ The foot soldier who has discharged his musket 
is lost when opposed to the Csikos. His bayonet, 
with which he can defend himself against the Uhlaus 
and Hussars, is here of no use to him: all his prac- 
tised manceuvres and skill are unavailing against 
the long whip of his enemy, which drags him to the 
ground, or beats him to death with its leaden buttons ; 
nay, even if he had still.a charge in his musket, he 


‘could sooner hit a bird on the wing than the Csikos, 
‘who, riding round and round him in wild bounds, 


dashes with his steed first to one side, then to ano- 
ther, with the speed of lightning, so as to frustrate 
any aim. The horse-soldier, armed in the usual 
manner, fares not much better, and woe to him if he 
meets a Usikos singly ! better to fall in with a pack 
of ravenous wolves.” — Taylor's Hungary. 


LOVE AND THE WORLD. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Love bore me on his radiant wings, 

' From off this dull cold earth, 

And tried to prove in winning tones, 
How little was its worth. 

Behold,” he cried, ‘‘ my only home 
Amidst this sapphire sky, 

Where pure and undefiled I reign, 
And earth-born clauds defy.” 


I turned upon the wicked boy, 
And laughed him into scorn, 
And told him all that he possessed 
Within my world was born. 
' An instant, and my loved one stood, 
_. Before the urchin’s face, 
He smiled and bade us look for earth, 
But we had lost the place. 
fs nw scm nen enn Be ge 

Discovery or Frescoxs in STEDHAM CHURCH, 
SussEx.—The workmen at present engaged in 
pulling down this venerable church prior to the 
erection of anew one, have discovered some beau 
tiful frescoes, and which are now laid open. The 
subjects are admirably executed, and occupy the 
entire north wall of the nave ofthe church. One of 
them represents the Virgin Mary, with Christ by 
her side, his hands and feet pierced, and supplicants 
imploring the Virgin Mary to intercede for them. 
Another, St. Christopher carrying Christ over the 
river Jordan. ‘The figure of St. Christopher is very 
Jarge, reaching almost from the base to the top of 
ive wall, and the colouring of his dress and shield 
ave in good preservation. Another is supposed to 
betus Day of Judgment. The Rev. W. D. Willis, 
of Elsted Rectory, as well as several other members 
of the Arc. wological Society, have inspected the 
frescoes. As several sketches have been taken of 
these frescoes, we are not without hope that 
eventually the public may be presented with a sight 
of their fac-similes.— Surrey Standard. 

A veERY rich gold district, on the river 
Yuruari, in Venezuela, has also been discovered ; 
altogether, with California and Mexico, if we go on 
at this rate, the world will get too rich, and the cur- 
rency question be settled anew by the precious 
metals. 
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“WAR TELEGRAPHS' IN HUNGARY. 


“No one had ‘ever before heard of telegraphs ‘in 
Hungary, and now ona sudden we are) told of the 
existence of an immensenet! This might give rise 
to misconception, without some explanation. It is 
true that there are no proper telegraphs, nor ever. 
have been, in Hungary. On the heights and on the 
church-towers, we find no telegraphic apparatus by 
day, nor’fire-signals by nights we find no electric 
wires or batteries on the plains,—and yet Kossuth 
had his telegraphs. Let the reader now, cast a glance 
over the meadow at’Buda. A motley crowd is there 
in motion. Adjutants are galloping’ to.and fro,— 
camp:sutlers are packing upitheir goods, the horses 
are put to the pontoon-equipage, the drums beat and 
trumpets sound, the horses neigh and snort, the 
harness cracks and’snaps, knapsacks are strapped, the 
éannon advance in order of march, the columns are 
set in motion, and gradually the immense train falls 
into order, and crosses the bridge to Pesth with a 
hollow, measured step on its road to Szolnok. The 
inhabitants of Pesth are gathered in dense crowds 
and ‘silent; the women’gaze out of the windowswith 
sad and anxious*looks ; butiall is still—not a single 
cheer is heard for the soldiers who are going forth 
to battle ; but a-hundred thousand prayers, breathed 
in silence for the enemies whom they are going to 
encounter, is all the farewell salutation they take 
with them on ‘their march. A. dashing cavalry 
officer has meanwhile ridden on before through the 
streets, and lighted his cigar at the pipe of a coun- 
tryman standing idle at the barrier. In doing so, 
the man’s pipe goes out: what can it be that moves 
him So powerfully ? He runs aside to a sand-hill, 
quickly strikes a light again with a flint and. steel, 
but instead of lighting the tobacco: in his ‘pipe, be 
kindles a faggot, extinguishes it again, once: more 
lights it, and goes his way. The man must be a 
dreamer ora madman, for he has thrown his short 
pipe also into'the fire, to make it burn the brighter. 
Let us look further. At short) distances another 
column of smoke, and another,.and still another! 
A little hump-back gipsy-lad, who has been 
gathering faggots in the woods from early in the 
morning, perceives a column of smoke, and imme- 
diately throws on the ground ‘the bundle ‘he has 
collected with such labour, sets fire to his treasure 
—a second Sardanapalus, We now turn our view 
still further to the east. A boy is seen running 
through the village—a horseman is flying over the 
heath,—a dog swims,aeross the river,—and a horse 
and rider, dog and boy, are all links in that great, 
living, invisible net of telegraphs. A. few hours 
atter the Imperial army ‘has set out for Buda, the 
route of its march is known.on the banks of the 
Theiss, and the necessary precautions are. taken, 
whilst the Imperial General with all his power 
cannot bribe one trusty spy. Such is the history of 
the Hungarian telegraphs, which were used in the 
Netherlands as early as Philip II., and will al- 
ways find employment. where a national war 
is waged against a foreign standing army.— Zaylor’s 
Hungary. . 


SNAKES IN AFRICA. 


“¢ As I was (the author states) examining the spoor 
of the game by the fountain, I suddenly detected an 
enormous old rock-snake stealing in beneath a mass 
of rock beside me. He was truly ‘an enormous 
snake, and, having never before dealt with this 
species of game, I did not exactly know how ‘to 
set about capturing him. Being very anxious to 


preserve his skin entire, and not wishing to ‘have | 
recourse to: my ‘rifle, I cut a stout and tough stick | 


about eight feet long, and having lightened myself of 
my shooting-belt, | commenced the attack. Seizing 
him by the tail, I tried to get him out of his place 
of refuge; but T hauled in vain, he only drew his 
large folds firmer together; I could not move him. 
At length, I got a rheim round one of his folds 
about the middle of his body, and Kleinboy and I 
commenced hauling away in good earnest. 

“The snake, finding the ground too hot-for him, 
yelaxed his evils, and, suddenly bringing round his 
head to the front, he sprang out at us like ‘an arrow, 
with his immense and hideous mouth opened to its 
largest dimensions, and before I could get ‘out of 
his way, he was clean ‘out of his hole, and made a 
second spring, throwing himself forward about eight 
or ten feet, and snapping ‘his horrid: fangs withinia 
foot of my naked legs. I sprang out of his way, 
and getting a hold of the green ‘bough Thad. cut, 
i returned to the charge. The snake now. glided 


% 


along at top ‘steed : he knew the evound well, and 
was making for a mass of broken rocks, where he 
would have been beyond my reach, but before he 


could gain this place of refuge [ caught him two or 


three tremendous whacks on the head. He, how- 


ever, held on, and gained a pool of muddy water, 
which ‘he:was rapidly crossing, when I again be- 
laboured him, and at length reduced his pace toa 
stand. We ‘then hanged him by the neck to a 
bough ofa tree, and in about fifteen minutes he 
seemed dead, but-he again became very troublesome 
during the operation of skinning, twisting his body 
in all manner of ways. This serpent measured 
fourteen feet.—Owmming. 


THE HUNGARIAN PEASANT: 


Tue Csikos is a man who from his birth, some- 
how or other, finds himself seated upon a foal. In- 
stinctively the boy remains fixed upon the animal’s 
back, and grows up in his seat as other children do 
in the cradle. The thing sounds incredible, and I 
hope my reader will not take what I say au pied de 
la lettre: nevertheless he may remember that the 
head of Napoleon’s son, slipped at its birth into the 
crown of. Rome, and that he grew up with it on, 
tall and stout. It may be a matter for reflection, 
whether a careful father in our days would not do 
better to. put.a horse between the legs of his new- 
born.son, than.a crown upon his head. hike 

The young Csikos soon feels himself at his ease 
on his cradle: whether he is suckled by a human 
nurse or amare, is a point upon which naturalists 
are not quite agreed ; according to the latest inves- 


tigation, he feeds, immediately after his birth, on | , 


bacon, bread, and wine. The boy grows by degrees 
to .a big horse-herd. To earn his livelihood he 
enters the service of some nobleman, or of the 
Government, who possess in Hungary immense 
herds. of wild horses. These herds range over a 
traet of many German square miles,—for the most 
part some level plain, with wood, marsh, heath, 
and\moorland: they rove about where they please, 
multiply, and enjoy freedom of existence. Never- 
theless, it is a common error to imagine that these 
horses, like a pack of wolves in the mountains, are 
left to. themselves and nature, without any care or 
shought of man. . Wild horses, in the proper sense 
of the term, are in Hurope at the present day only 
met with in Bessarabia ; whereas the so-called wild 
herds .in Hungary, may rather be compared to the 
animals ranging in our large parks, which are 
attended\to and watched. The deer are left to the 
illusion that they enjoy the most unbounded free- 
dom; andthe deer-stalker, when in pursuit’ of his 
game, readily gives in to the same illusion. Or, to 


take another simile, the reader has only to picture - 


to himself a well-constituted free state,—whether a 
republic or 4 monarchy is all one. 


The Csikos has the difficult task of keeping a — 


watchful eye, upon, these herds. He knows their 
strength, their habits, the spots they frequent ; he 
knows the bitihday of every foal, and when the 


| animal, fit for training, should be taken out of the | 


herd, He has then.a hard task. upon his hands, 
compared with which a Grand-Duceal ;wild:boar 
hunt is child’s play ; for the horse has ‘not only to 
be taken aliv from the midst of ‘the herd, but of 
course safe and sound in‘wind‘and limb. For this 
purpose the celebrated whip of the Csikos serves 
him: probably at ‘some future time a few splendid 


| specimens of this instrument will be exhibited in 


the Imperial Arsenal\at Vienna, besides the sword 


of Seanderberg and the Swiss ‘‘ morning stars.”—_ ome! 
| a view to improye the common taste, but rather to 
| assemble inconveniently crowded audiences to the 
| sound of row polkas and posthorn gallops. The 


‘Taylor's Hungary. 
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 Braury.—As the palate feasts upon ‘savoury and 


sweet, the ear feasts upon mélody, and the eye 
gorges upon light and colour till it aches with ‘plea- 
sure. ‘An ugly animal is‘one, in the conformation 
of which, the eustom of nature is violated, or which 
excites the associations of sloth, gluttony, ‘inutility 
and ‘malice, rather than the opposite of all these 
‘qualities. — If pigs did not make such excellent hams, 
they would be the most Hore nk ae of all animals on 
the face of the earth; and, accordingly, all nations 
that fdon’t eat them, hate them: they are only re- 
‘stored to favour upon condition of being dressed for 
‘dinner.— Sydney Smith. 


Tun city of Cracow is stated to have been ex- 


tensively desolated by a fire, which, among other | 
buildings, consumed the Archbishop’s noble palace. | 


CUPIDITY OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


THE ex-king, Louis Philippe, it appears, persists 
in demanding that he shali either be paid for the 
pictures, &c., he added to the galleries ofthe Louvre, 
or that they shall be given up to him. He even de- 
mands ‘cash for, or the restoration of, what is called 
the Standish’ Gallery—that is, the large and not 
valueless collection of pictures and ‘works ‘of art 
which our’ countryman, Mr. Standish, presented to 
him some years ago, ina pique, I bélieve, at being 
refused a title by the English government; which col- 
lection, it was always understood, Louis Philippe had 
formerly given to the nation—as formerly, indeed, as 
he gave the acres of pictures which cover the walls of 
the palace of Versailles. His'ex-majesty alsospecially 
demands a con-si-der-a-tion for, or giving up of, what 
is known as the Spanish ‘Gallery—a collection 
scraped together in Spain at an enormous price, 
but containing many daubs and many productions of 
doubtful authenticity, which also, it was ‘believed, 
he had given to the country. The authorities of 
the Louvre are in doubts what to do : to comply with 
the old King’s demands would offend the public; 
to refuse would be ungracious and unkind to him. 
But to speak the whole truth, these people would 
not be sorry to get rid of the whole lot, inasmuch 
as whatever may be their intrinsic value, they sink 
into comparative insignificance by the side of the 
glorious gallery of the great Italian, Dutch, and 
French masters: and, besides, they occupy room 
which, it is believed, could be turned to much better 


account. 
t é‘ } Vea ay : £ 


EXHIBITION Bouitpinc.—The alterations in Mr: 
Paxton’s design are mainly these: a keel-shaped 
fourth siory, and a transept running north and south, 
so as to break up the long line of front, have been 
added. The total height will now be 100 feet, 
sufficient to enclose the highest of the trees on the 
ground, and Messrs. Fox and Henderson have taken 
the contract for its execution, to be completed in 
the present year, for the sum of eighty-five thousand 
five hundred pounds, the materials remaining their 
property.—The Builder. The Art Journal says, the 
conservatory, is to cover eighteen acres, and be 110 
feet in height, and adds, there will be on the ground- 
floor alone eight miles of tables; 1,200,000 square 
feet of glass (manufactured by Chance, of Birming- 
ham) ; twenty-four miles of one description of gutter, 
and 218 miles of ‘sash bas ;” and mn the construction 
4,000 tons of iron will be expended. The wooden 
floor will be arranged with ‘‘divisions,” so as to 
allow the dust to fall through. Withina very short 
period, 2,000 men will be employed in the building. 
Mr. Paxton has been Jong*kniown to the public as 
one of the agents of the Duke of Devonshire, and as 
the author of several admirable works on floriculture 
and botany. ‘The conservatories at Chatsworth were 
constructed under his directions; and it is under- 
stood that he refers to them as affording satisfactory 
proofs that the ventilation will be better than it 
‘could be in buildings of brick. 

GRAND NarionsLn Concerts.—Under this.name, 
it is said a series of concerts willbe given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in November. A committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen will have the direction, 
and it is proposed to obtain the first talent, both 
voeal.and insirumental. The prices of admission 
-are to be such as to enable all classes to enjoy the 
music. We haye long said that cheap musical per- 
formances of the highest order, both as to execu- 
tants and music, would be supported successfully. 
‘The promenade concerts were never pursued with 


feeling for the music of the great masters, we be- 
lieve, does exist in sufficient force to promise the 
success of such concerts.as these, and there is no 
reason why the prettinesses of Strauss, Lanner, and 
ALabitzky, should not be afforded to these who are not 
yet devoted to the purely classical. 

ADVERTISING IN Panis.—You were informed 
some months back that several theatres had had 
their drop curtains turned into huge advertising 
placards, by the painting on them of certain pictorial 
representations of different descriptions of merchan- 
dise, accompanied with the names and addresses in 
big letters of the dealers in the same. The persons 
who invented this description of advertising are now 
forming a company with a large capital for exploit- 
ing it in England. Avis to your theatrical managers. 
—A Correspondent, 


ee 
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NEW PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 


Tue Woods and Forests’. estimate for a Public 
_ Record Office, on the Rolls estate in Chancery Lane, 


has—we are glad at length to announce—received | 


the approval of the Government; and thirty thou- 
sand pounds of the forty-five thousand pounds re- 
quired has been voted in Parliament during the 
past week. The architect engaged is Mr. Penne- 
therne,—to whom we are indebted for the useful 
building in Piccadilly recently erected for the 
Museum of Practical Geology. "It is to be a classic 


building, accommodating itself to what Launcelot 


Brown would have called the capabilities of the 
place, and to the introduction of such portions of 


the Rolls House (a work of the last century, built 
by Colin Campbell) as Mr. Pennethorne may think 
worthy of preservation. We are glad to observe 
that the Rolls Chapel, with its curious monuments, 
is to remain intact; and we should not quarrel 
with Mr, Pennethorne if he could apply one thou- 
sand of his forty-five thousand pounds in doing 
something, however small, to restore a very in- 
teresting little edifice to some of its pristine beau- 
ties. We would willingly sacrifice the Rolls House 
to preserve the Rolls Chapel. The new Record 
Office will be erected in about three years; and 


Parliament has shown its sense of the necessity of 
such a building by voting in advance two-thirds of 


the sum required. It is calculated, we observe, 
by Sir Francis Palgrave, that the new office will 
not only contain the whole of the public records, 
but will be large enough to receive all the addi- 
tions that we are likely to make to it in the next 
fifty years. It will relieve the Norman Chapel in 
the White ‘Tower and the Early English Chapter 


House at Westminster Abbey from the mass of 


presses which disfigure those buildings, and really 
exclude the people from seeing what the public 
has often expressed a desire to see. The Norman 
Chapel in the Tower of Londen is not only the 
most ancient edifice remaining in London, but it is 
the best example we have of a Norman Chapel in 
a place of strength—and is, moreover, a memorable 
portion of the most celebrated fortress connected 
with the history of the country. Then, the Chapter 
House at Westminster—so ‘integral a portion of 
the whole Abbey—will be a sight for millions 
when its mural paintings of fourteenth-century 
work are brought to light, and its fine floor of 
heraldic tiles is no longer boarded over. This 
forty-five thousaud pounds is a sum well laid out, 
—on a purpose for which we have contended year 
after year. The new building will enable Govern- 
ment, moreover, to turn the State Paper Office in St. 
James's Park to another purpose. Mr. Pennethorne’s 
building will be fireproof—that is, no fires will be 
introduced : Sir Fraucis Palgrave having discovered, 
in conjunction with Sir William Hooker, that 
parchments and papers are best preserved not by 
artificia: heat, but by natural ventilation in dry 
weather. In short, we are to keep our records as 
Linneus kept his Herbarium, and as the Duke of 
Bedford keeps his muniments in London. 


A HERD OF GIRAFFES. 


Our breakfast being finished, I resumed my 
journey through an endless gray forest of cameel- 
dorn and other trees, the country slightly undulat- 
ing and grass abundant. A little before the sun 
went down, my driver remarked to me, ‘I was just 
going to say, sir, that that old tree was a came- 
lopard.” On looking where he pointed, I saw that 
the old tree was, indeed, a comelopard ; and, on 
casting my eyes a little to the right, I beheld a 
troop of them standing looking at us, their heads 
actually towering above the trees of the forest. It 
was imprudent to commence a chase at such a late 
hour, especially in a country of so level a character, 
where the chances were against my being able to 
regain my waggons that night. [, however, re- 
solved to chance everything ; and directing my men 
to catch and saddle Bolesherg, I proceeded in haste 
to buckle on my shooting-belt and spurs, and in 
two minutes I was in the saddle. The giraffes 
stood looking at the waggons until I was within 
sixty yards of them, when, galloping round a thick 
bushy tree, under cover of which I had: ridden, I 
suddenly beheld a sight the most astounding that 
a sportsman’s eye can encounter. Before me stood 
a troop of ten colossal giraffes, the majority of 
which were from seventeen to eighteen feet high: 
On beholding me they at once made off, twisting 


their, long tails over their backs, making a loud 
switching noise with them, and cantering along at 
an easy pace, which, however, obliged Colesberg to 
put his best foot foremost to keep up with them. 


The sensations which I felt on this occasion 
were different from anything that I had before 
experienced during a long sporting career. 
senses were so absorbed by the wondrous and beau- 
tiful sight before me, that I rode along like one 
entranced, and felt inélined to disbelieve that I 
was hunting living things of this world. The 
ground was firm and favourable for riding. At 
every stride I gained upon the giraffes, and after 
a short burst at a swingeing gallop, I was in the 
middle of them, and turned the finest cow out of 
the herd. On finding herself driven from her com- 
rades and hotly pursued, she increased her pace, 
and cantered along with tremendous strides, clear- 
ing an amazing extent of ground at every bound : 
while her neck and breast, coming in ‘contact with 
the dead old branches of the trees, were continually. 
strewing them im my path. In a few minutes I 
was riding within five yards of her stern, and, 
firing at the gallop, I sent a bullet into her back. 
Increasing my pace, I next rode alongside, and, 
placing the muzzle of my rifle within a few feet of 
her, I fired my second shot behind the shoulder ; 
the ball, however, seemed to have little effect. I 
then placed myself directly in front, when she came 
toa walk. Dismounting, [hastily loaded both bar- 
rels, putting in double charges of powder. Before 
this was accomplished she was off at a canter. In 
a short time I brought her to astand in the dry bed 
of a watercourse, where I fired at fifteen yards, 
aiming where I thought the heart lay, upon which 
she again made off. Having loaded, I followed,- 
and had very nearly lost her; she had turned ab 
ruptly to the left, and was far out of sight among 
the trees. Once more I brought her to a stand, 
and dismounted from my horse. There we stood 
together alone in the wild wood. I gazed in wonder 
at her extreme beauty, while her soft dark eye, 
with its silky fringe, looked down imploringly at 
me, and I really felt a pang of sorrow in this mo- 
ment of triumph for the blood I was shedding. 
Pointing my rifle towards the skies, I sent 2 bullet 
through her neck. On receiving it, she reared high 
on her hind legs and fell backwards with a heay 
erash, making the earth shake around her. <A thick 
stream of dark blood spouted out from the wound, 
her colossal limbs quivered. for a moment, and she 
expired.—veutenant Cumming’s Five Years of a 
Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of South Africa. 


==. 


A Frencu paper, the Presse, gives some account 
of experiments made at the house of M. de Girardin 
with* a new telegraphic dictionary, the invention of 
M.Gonon. Despatches, in French, English, Por- 
tuguese, Russian, and Latin, including proper names 
of men and places, and also figures, were transmitted 
and translated, says this account, with a rapidity 
and fidelity alike marvellous, by ‘an officer who 
knew nothing of any one of the languages used 
except hisown. Dots, commas, accents, and breaks 
were all in their places. This dictionary of M. 
Gonon is applicable alike to electric and ‘to aerial 
telegraphy, to transmissions by night and by day, 
to maritime and to military ‘telegraphing.—The 
same paper speaks of the great interest excited in 
the European capitals by the approaching experi- 
ment of submarine telegraphic communication 
between England and France. The wires, it says, 
on the English side are deposited and ready for lay- 
ing down. It is probable that in a very few days 
the experiment will be complete. 


ON THE FACULTIES OF ANIMALS As CoMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF Mren.—There may, perhaps, be 
more of rashness and ill-fated security in my 
opinion, than of magnanimity or liberality ; but I 
confess I feel myself'so much at my ease about the 
superiority of mankind,—I have such a marked and 
decided contempt for the understanding of every 
baboon I have yet seen,—I feel so sure that the blue 
ape without a tale will never rival us in poetry, 
painting, and music,—that I see no reason what- 
ever, why justice may not be done to the few frag- 
ments of soul, and tatters of understanding, which 
they may really possess. I have sometimes, per- 
haps, felt a little uneasy at Exeter Change, from 
contrasting the monkeys with the ’prentice-boys 
who are teazing them; but a few pages of Locke, 
or a few lines of Milton, have always reconciled me 
to human nature.—Sydney Smith. 


My. 


ANECDOTE oF George III.—George III., like 
his son William IV., was in the frequent habit of 
stealing privately from his palace during the spring 
evenings in London, in a round hat, and a very sub- 
stantial greatcoat. He was met in one of these 
walks by the late Sir Richard Phillips, who had 
just commenced trade as a bookseller, in Water- 
lane, coming from the Temple. The King asked 
him the way. Phillips, who did not know him, 
gave him the direction required, and being very 
much of the same gossiping nature as his Sovereign, 
fell into conversation with him, and seeing him, as 
he thought, a substantial country gentleman, finally 
turned round to accompany him to the place re- 
quired, When they got up to St. Paul’s, “The 
fact is,” said the King, ‘I want a lane or street 
called Paternoster-row, which I am told is about 
this quarter, and I want a bookseller of the name 
of Robinson. want a book which has just been 
published, but the truth is, I do not want to enter 
the shop myself. You seem, sir, to be a gentleman 
of great kindness and civility; here is a guinea, 
perhaps you will do me the favour of buying it for 
me.” Phillips immediately assented, bought the 


‘book, and returned again to the King, who shook 


him by the hand, bowed, and left him. “I was cer- 
tainly struck,” said Phillips, “‘ with some indistinct 
likeness to some face which was floating in my 
mind, and you may conceive my astonishment, when, 
having occasion a short time afterwards to see the 
King face to face, I immediately recognised my 
former street acquaintance.” The book was some 
political pamphlet in which some of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and high personages of his household, 
were very personally and severely attacked. 
AmonG the monuments which are getting up on 
all sides to Sir Robert Peel, it has been determined 
by the inhabitants of Tollington and its neighbour- 
hood, to erect 2 column in his honour on the summit 
of Holeombe Hill. The view from the top of the 
column,—which is to be accessible by means of a 
staircase—will command a panoramic scene of two 
hundred miles in circumference, embracing a sight 
of Yorkshire over Blackstone Edge, the Derbyshire 
hills overlooking Buxton, the Staffordshire range 
of hills, Cheshire, the Irish Channel, the Cumber- 
land hills, and the watering places on the Lan- 
casbire coat. Holcombe Hill is within a few miles 
of the birthplace of the late Sir Robert Peel.—A 
correspondent, in reference to our remarks last week 
on the waste of means and poverty of thought which 
in this advanced age of the world builds for all time 
with such perishable materials as statues, suggests 
that our design of a more living and intelligent 
memorial should take the form of a national Uni- 
versity for the education of the sons of the middle 
classes. He justly ‘observes, that ours are not the 
days for copying the forms of ancient Rome as in- 
terpreters of the new feelings and aspirations which 
the Romans never knew; and he adds, that, while 
the statues which the Romans reared are dispersed 
and their columns erumbling to decay, thei 
thoughts, as embodied in their literature, are with 
us yet, testifying for ever of the great spirits which 
perished from amongst them, but left in this sure 
and abiding form the legacy of their minds. r 
GuizoT.—Our present business is with M. Guizot 
as an historian and philosopher ; a character in which 
he will be remembered long after his service to 
humanity, as a statesman and a'minister, have ceased 
to attract the attention of men. In those respects 
we place him in the very highest rank among the 
writers of modern Europe. It must be understood, 
however, in what his greatness consists, lest the 
readers, expecting what they will not find, experi- 
ence disappointment when they begin the study of 
his works, He is neither imaginative nor pictorial ; 
he seldom aims at the pathetic, and has little elo- 
quence. He is not a Livy nora Gibbon. Nature has 
not given him either dramatic or descriptive powers. 
He is a man of the highest genius; but it consists 
not in narrating particular events, or describing in- 
dividual achievement. It is in the discovery of 
general causes; in tracing the operation of changes 
in society which escape ordinary observation ; im 
seeing whence man has come, and whither he w 
going, that his greatness consists ; and in that loftiest 
of the regions of his history he is unrivalled. We 
know of no author who has traced the changes of 
society, and the general causes which determine 
the fate of nations, with such just views and so 
much sagacious discrimination. He is not, properly 
speaking, an historian ; his vocation and object were 
different. He is a great discourser on history. If 
ever the philosophy of history was embodied in a 
human being, itis in M. Quizot.—Mr, Alison's Essays. 
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PROPHETIC PEOPLE. 


TERE is a class of people in the world, with the 
peculiar genius of which every one is familiar, even 
if, according to the old saying, the familiarity should 
degenerate into that superabundance of the feeling 
that induces contempt.. We allude to people who 
are always wonderfully prophetic about other 
people’s affairs, and who would, no doubt, attain to 
the rank of distinguished Prophets, were it not 
that, like most oracles, their greetings are so obscure, 
and at times so anything but applicable’ to the 
fact, that one cannot place that degree of faith in 
them that it would be so charming to do. 

Like the Clairvoyants, they manage to prophesy 
things thatitis hard to dispute; as, for instance, one of 
the omniscient youths who, with mesmeric pheno- 
mena, puzzled the groundlings the other day, could 
tell you what was taking place in South Africa, 
but modestly declined to state what mightybe en- 
suing at your own home in the next street. 

Your prophetic people are to be found in all 
classes of society—in fact, they make up a class of 
their own, the members of which fate has distri- 
buted through all grades of the body politic. From 
the highest to the lowest will be found the folks 
who are ever ready with their—‘'I told you so”— 
“My very words”—‘ Didn’t I say so?” 

Such are the choice specimens of verbosity in. 
which the oracle calls attention to the fulfilment of 
his own sagacious prophesies; and the only wonder 
is, that somehow you never. can have a very clear 
perception that you do remember the prophesy with 
sufficient distinctness to take upon you to say, “ Ah, 
yes, you did say so.” Bi 

The fact is, that prophetic people have a sort of 
tactin the conduction of their knowing powers, that 
makes it very difficult, indeed; to convict them of 
a deliberate error. Like the oracles of the ancients, 
they take care to be sufficiently obscure to enable 
them to back out of any untoward contingency, so 
that whatever may happen, they take credit for 
exactly foreseeing ‘just that.” They go something 
upon the principle of the ingenious gentleman who 
gets up the almanac of Francis Moore, Physician, 
who. promises that ‘‘on or about the twelth day of 
July, there will be rain somewhere, unless the 
stars have it otherwise.” Very safe that! 

But the most noxious aspect that a prophetic per- 
son assumes in ordinary society, is when he or she 
takes up what the late Mr. Barnum used to call “‘'The 
damp blanket business ”—that is to say, the pro- 
fessional pursuit of throwing cold water upon the 
hopes, the wishes, and the joys of individuals. 


) 


Such an individual is Mr. Chricton Merlin. ‘He 
is a retired tradesman, and has, according to his own 
aecount, ‘‘ made a trifle” by seeing a long way 
further into a mill-stone than ordinary people; and 
having taken a snug lodging, ‘‘ contagious,” as 
Mawworm has it, to a tolerably large circleof friends, 
he goes from one to the other, indulging in the gift 
of prophecy. 

If a friend’s daughter or son gets married, Merlin 
shakes his head, and says, ‘‘ We shall see.” He 
hopes the young couple will be quite comfortable, he 
is sure; but ‘wait. just fifteen,months, that is all, 
and we shall see.” .Now, in the natural order of 
mundane = affairs, something uncomfortable will 
happen in fifteen months ; and when it does, letit be 
what it may, Merlin gives a sagacious inclination 
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of the head, and says, ‘ I told you so.”—‘' My very 
words.” —" Ah, I knew it ” 

A friend enters into a speculation of a promising 
character, and Merlin hears of it. ‘ Very good,” 
he says. ‘It looks well, now—I admit that; but 
wait a little—wait a little, Umph!—wait. Ah!” 
The speculation goes wrong, and Merlin forthwith 
utters his oracular “ I told you so.” 

Now, it is quite evident that all human affairs are 
much more liable to go wrong than right, and that, 
inasmuch as there is but one right path from one 
place to another, so there is but one even course 
for the speculations and the anticipations of humanity 
to pursue, and they are exposed to all the chances, 


which are legion, of going amiss, so that it is quite 


clear that our friend, Merlin, always has the odds 
immensely in his favour, by hinting at evil 
for never does Merlin, by any accident, prophesy 
anything of a satisfactory nature—not he. No doubt 
he thinks that if things do turn out well, that is 
quite a sufficient recompense, without any knowledge 
of it beforehand. 


Then, again, Merlin never will fix a clear and 
concise date to his prophecies, or be particular as 
to the particular description of evil fortune that 
is about to take place. And even when he ven- 
tures upon going so close to danger as to say that 
in fifteen months after a man’s marriage something 
or another will take place, not quite all sentiment 
and honey, he still reserves to himself the old 
phrases of ‘‘ Wait a bit.” ‘* Weshall see.” ‘ Ay, 
ay.” ‘Time enough.” ie 4 
Were such men as Merlin to be listened to, the 
‘world would soon’ stand still, and human nature 
‘would become stagnant. ‘hese are the kind of 
‘men who put a stop upon many a. noble enter- 
prise, and who chill the generous aspirations of 
many a gentle heart ; these are the men who would 
banish affection, with all its self-abnegation, from 
human nature, and who, by their baneful influence, 
would convert the great world, “and all that 
it inherit,” into a barren waste; these are the 
men who stifle brilliant discoveries—who advise 
you to burn y»ur new novel, for that “it will 
never do”—who shake their heads-at your most 


disinterested resolutions, for fear that they should’ 


be imprudent; who tell you to “wait a bit” 
before you clasp to your heart the young and 
smiling object of your youthful dreams—who will 
not les you even enjoy health without their ‘* Wait 
a little’—‘‘ Ah! we shall see;” half persuading 
you that you are carrying about with you the germs 
of some fearful distemper. Outupon them! Let 
doors beslammed at their approach. Let nobody be 
‘‘athome” tothe prophet of evil. Laugh at his pre- 
dictions if you meet him in a public throughfare— 
assail him with the keenest shafts of ridicule ; and 
if he will not be human, let him take a lodging 
in Stonehenge for the winter months; and if he 
begs to come again to the warmth and the comfort 
of society, tell. him to ‘ Wait a bit,” and that 
*’ We shall see.” 
eiicidesiniahsahcisenlanielat asi estima 


- PorvuLATIon.—The census, taken only in the 
rough manner understood at that time, showed at 
the accession of James I. that London contained 
little more than 120,000 inhabitants. Six years 
afterwards, the Lord Mayor, on being questioned by 
the Privy Council as to ‘‘ What number of mouths 
are esteemed to be in the City of London and the 
Liberty ?” returned a written answer—* 130,280.” 

- Commpy sy Mr. Coorprr.—Mr. Cooper, the 
American novelist, has produced a comedy, called 
Upside Down, or Phalosophy in Petticouts, to satirize 
the Doctrines of Communism, and the rights of 
women. The newspapers speak of it as wanting in 
dramatic effect, and dull, with some strong hits. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


OPENING OF THE Great Norrnern Ramway, 
—The important portion of the Great Northern 
system of railway communication, extending over 
Seventy-six miles between London and Peterbo- 
rough, is now completed and ready for opening to 
the public. The government officer is to go over 
it in a few days, and report to the railway com- 
missioners as to its fitness for traffic. The 
total area of rail that will be connectedly thrown 
open on the occasion will be two hundred and 
twenty miles, with termini at Peterborough, Bos- 
ton, Lincoln, Hull, Gainsborough, Great Grimsby, 
and York. Of this mileage, seventy-six miles 
consist of the trunk between London and Peter- 


borough, and one hundred and forty-four miles 


known as the Lincolnshire loop, with various 
links and branches. When what is called the 
Town’s-line between Peterborough and East Let- 
ford, and other branches, are completed, the Great 
Northern will represent a network of railway, north 
and south, little short of three hundred miles, 
constructed at a cost of between seven and 
eight million pounds, and so far on a much less 
costly scale than any other railway in the king- 
dom. Arrangements on an extensive scale have 
been made at the King’s Cross station and at the 
various stations on the line for a large coal traffic, 
at reduced prices, to be brought from the South 
Yorkshire coal fields, the trucks containing the 
coal from which will unload at the edge of the 
Regent’s Canal for the supply of the London market: 

FLoating OF THE FourrsH AND Last TuBs OF 
THE BRITANNIA-Bripar. — The floating of the 
fourth and last tube, which may be said to com- 
plete this magnificent structure, took place on 
‘Thursday morning, July 24th, at nine o’clock, with 
complete success. An early day in November next 
is officially announced by the engineers as the period 
for the consolidation and complete public opening of 


the bridge. 


CONSUMPTION OF TEA.—Recently, a parliamen- 


tary return was printed, by which it appears that 


there has been an increase for the last three years 
in the consumption of tea. In 1847, the quantities 
retained for home consumption were 46,314,82Ltbs., 
which the duty, at two shillings and twopence 
farthing per tb., was five million sixty-six thousand 
four hundred and ninety-four pounds. In 1848 
the quantity retained for home consumption was 
48,374,789ibs., on which the duty was five million 
three hundred and twenty-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-two pounds, being an increase of 
2,419,968tbs. on the preceding year, whilst in 1849, 
the year ending the 5th of January tast, the quan- 
tity retained was 50,021,579Ibs., and the duty paid 
five million four hundred and seventy-one thousand 
four hundred and twenty-two pounds. 5 

Cocoa-nuT Suear.— Ceylon newspapers mention 
a new source of sugar, as likely to be of importance 
to that colony. The sugar is obtained by cutting 
off the Cocoa-nut flower stem, attaching a vessel 
to it, and evaporating the liquid; it flows over in 
quantities so great as to be almost incredible, and 
1 have seen samples of the sugar equal to anything 
ever obtained from the sugar-cane, and produced 
in such abundance froma tree as to promise im- 
mensé returns yearly to the owner of it.—A. DB, 

Tue Brussells’ Herald says :—The carriage which 
is to be used at the coronation of his Majesty, the 
Emperor of Austria, and which as to be restored, 
was constructed during the reign of the Emperor, 
Charles, who had it made for the marriage of his 
daughter, Maria Theresa. Since that time, this 
vehicle was only made use of on the occasion of the 
coronation. of the Kimperors at Frankfort. The 
gilding alone cost eighteen thousand florins, and the 
paintings which adorn the panels are from the 
pencil of Rubens, and cost sixty thousand florins. 

Tue Penny BAnk.—The London Penny Bank, 
in Commercial-street, Whitechapel, commenced bu- 
siness, on the 30th January last, and the results 
up to the 23d inst,, were: Deposits, 41,681; de- 
positors, 6643; receipts, one thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine pounds eighteen shillings and eight- 
pence. ‘he object of these institutions is to create 
and foster provident habits ; and this result clearly 
proves that they are. peculiarly adapted to attain 
the object. Sa 


Mr. Munya, one of our most promising comic 
actors, is dead. Mr. James Wallack is alarm- 
ingly ill, and Mrs. Clifford is in no better state. 
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THE DUCHESS. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


THE DUCHESS VISITS THEODORE AFTER HER CON- 
VERSATION WITH MISS JUKE. 


Tere was a natural kindness of heart about 
Clara that would not allow: her to see the school- 
mistress humbled and agitated before her, and rising, 
she approached her with a courtesy that went far 
- to dissipate the fears that had crowded around the 
heart of Miss Juke. And yet the F pbity Soe re- 
tained some of her alarm, for she did not know but 
that the Duchess only commenced mildly, in order 
that she might suddenly let her down to the very 
depths of degradation, and so make her fall all the 
greater and more sure. } 

‘“‘ May I humbly request,” said Miss Juke, “ that 
your Grace will be seated ?” ? 

“ Thank you,” said Clara. 

“ And the Duke, likewise. Allow me to hand 
the Duke a chair.” 

“The Duke is not here, Miss Juke. That 
gentleman is a friend of mine and of the Duke.” 

Poor Miss Juké had been so much occupied by 
the elaborate courtesy with which she had thought 
proper to meet the Duchess, that she had not been 
able to cast a single glance at the gentleman who 
was in the room, and who did not obtrude, himself 
into notice. Of course, the schoolmistress concluded 
him to be the Duke of Pangbourne; but when the 
Duchess dissipated that delusion, Miss Juke looked 
at him, in order to observe if he were a stranger to 
her or not. 

Alas! she knew him not; and there was, to the 
imagination of Miss Juke, a very fearful business- 
like air and manner about him. She trembled to 
think in what presence she might be. 

“ T trust,” said Clara, ‘* that you will be so good, 
Miss Juke, as to reply to me in all candour, to what 
I shall ask of you. Ican assure you, beforehand, 
that my visit here is of no hostile character; and, I 
think, [ can assure you, although he does not know 
of it, that it will receive the full and entire concur- 
rence of the Duke.” 

This was a pacific speech that was wonderfully 
re-assuring to poor Miss Juke, and she drew a long 
breath of relief, as she replied— — 

“‘ Your Grace has only to command me, and IE 
shall have the greatest pleasure in replying to any 
etiom that your Grace may think proper to 
ask. 

‘* That is well,” said Clara, with animation; “and I 
am quite happy to find that we shall understand each 
other so well. To commence, then, at once—Had 
you not a young girl here, as a scholar, named 
Marianna ?” 

““Yes, your Grace. Oh, yes, I had; but—oh, 
Heaven look down upon Minerva House Establish- 
ment, where there are only a few extras, and the 
. use of the globes is taught upon true scientific princi- 

ples !—she is gone, gone, gone !” 

“ We know that,” said Mr. Oliver. 

At the sound of the quiet earnest voice of the 
Attorney, Miss Juke gave a slight start. P 

“Yes,” added the Duchess, ‘that melancholy 
fact is well known tous, Miss Juke; and along with 
the knowledge, there has come to me the full and 
entire conviction that you are not to blame for it. 
and that the circumstances are such as make out for 
you a complete justification.” 

Poor Miss Juke, who was rather in a melting 
mood; was moved to tears. The unexpected kind- 
ness of the Duchess in coming to tell her that she 
was justified, instead of coming to say the bitter 
things that she expected from her, was too much. 

‘* Oh, your Grace,” she said, ‘I cannot but feel 
sufficiently grateful to you for the kind manner in 
which you speak of the affair ; but although you are 
good enough to exonerate me from blame, I still 
cannot help blaming myself, and I will now confess, 
that upon principle I ought not to have let the young 
lady go, and if I had, I ought to have gone with her 
myself, or have sent some one from the establish- 
ment with her, to make sure that all was right.” 

“T fear, Madam, that neither of those precautions 
would have availed against the art, and the wicked- 
ness, and the daring of the man with whom you had 
to contend. The mischief might only have been the 
greater; and now, Miss Juke, that I hope Lhavere-as- 
sured you as regards my feelings towards you in this 
matter, will you let me ask you what was the other 
name of the young girl ?” 


* Duchess. 


‘“‘ Clint—Marianna Clint she was called. The 
Duke told me that such was her name; but we all 
loved her, and so we called her Marianna, for it is 
not usual to name any young lady in this establish’ 
ment, which I may say is superior to many, and 
second to none, by any other than their surname, 
except in a petting kind of way; and I may 
say that poor Marianna was the pet of the whole 
house.” as 

‘‘Can you tell me her age, Miss Juke?” 

‘‘ She may have been sixteen, your Grace ; but 
the poor child did not seem to know herself 
exactly what age she was.” 

‘‘ And—and the Duke seemed—that is to say, 
the Duke appeared to take great interest in her, 
and to—to--feel an affection——-” 

Clara was getting just a little out of her depth, 
and Mr. Oliver thought it would be just as well for 
him to come to the rescue. 

“ Madam,” he said, “it ig a strange thing, but 
no less strange than true, that although the Duchess 
is fully aware that the only motive of the Duke in 
placing Marianna under your care was a kind and 
a benevolent one, she was, until very recently, a 
stranger to the whole transaction; and now, for the 
happiness both of herself and of the Duke, with 
whom there will be no disagreement upon this 


-topic, she hopes that you will inform her of all 


the particulars in your knowledge concerning 
Marianna.” 

Miss Juke’s eyes began to be opened. The 
Duchess came to get information, not to bestow 
reproach. : 

It was quite astonishing how the countenance of 
the schoolmistress cleared now; and regarding 
Clara with quite an air of affection and patronage, 
she said in her usual tones— 

“How very natural, your Grace, it is that you 
should wish to know everything concerning this 
young girl. 
give me greater pleasure than to tell you all.” 

‘But do not misunderstand,” said Clara. ‘Let 
me beg of you not to suppose for one moment 
that I came here with any antagonistic feeling to 
the Duke. Believe me, Miss Juke, it is not so; 
and your revelations concerning Marianna will 
only have the effect of promoting a good understand- 
ing between me and that gentleman, rather than 
disturbing it.” 

. “Certainly. I quite understand, your Grace, 
and I will tell all with pleasure. Your Grace, then, 
must know, that I had no precise knowledge of the 


‘Duke when he called one day with the young 


lady, who was then not exactly in the costume 
befitting a young lady; but the Duke made a 
handsome provision for her, and agreed to pay all 
extras, aid left her with me.” 

“ And when, Miss Juke, did you last see the 
Duke ?” 

‘“« Never since that day, your Grace.” 

“ And—and as regarded Marianna—What sort 
of disposition had she?—What sort of habit, or 
mode of thought——” 

‘““The Duchess,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘is anxious 
to, know your opinion of the character and morals 
of Marianna.” 

“Oh, your Grace,” said Miss Juke, with fervour, 
“‘a better, sweeter, milder, and more amiable girl 
could not exist. She was modesty and gentleness 
itself, and one would just as soon expect anything 
wrong in thought or in deed from an angel as 
from her.” i 

A glow of satisfaction came over the face of the 
All that she was hearing corresponded 
with her own and Mr. Oliver’s ideas that the 
placing of Marianna with Miss Juke was an act 
upon the Duke’s part of pure goodness, and had in 
it no stain of worldly passion. The mere fact of 
itself that she had been placed in such an establish- 
ment, ought to have been sufficient to remove the 
faintest suspicion of an intrigue; but when it was 
found that since that event Marianna and the Duke 
had never met, and that with all the opportunities of 
observation which the schoolmistress must have, 
she vouched tor Marianna’s purity as she would 
have done for that of angels, the Duchess had a 
great task to do to preserve herself from tears. 

“Miss Juke,” she said, ‘all that you have told 
me coincides with what I have heard from other 
quarters, and finds a grateful place in my heart. 


| And now tell me—did Marianna ever speak of the 


Duke ?” 

“*Oh, yes; but she always regretted that he did 
not come to see her, and often wondered at the 
goodness that he had shown to her, who was to 


him an utter stranger.” 


I assure your Grace that nothing will 


‘“ This is very strange,” said the Duchess, with an 
appealing look to Mr. Oliver. 

‘It would be more strange, your Grace,” said 
Mr. Oliver, ‘if we were not aware of the fact that 
the mind of the Duke has been very intensely oc- 
cupied upon other affairs lately. There is no doubt 
but that he felt certain Miss Clint was in good hands, 
and so left her, intending to call and see her when 
his mind should be more at ease and leisure.” 

“ But the mysterious tie that has induced him 


. to provide thus for her?” 


Mr. Oliver gave the Duchess a meaning look, for 
it certainly was not at all advisable to take Miss 
Juke into their private counsels. : 

“T have no doubt whatever,” said Mr. Oliver, 
“but that Marianna is the orphan and destitute 
child of some one whom the Duke has known years 
since before he came to the Dukedom, and that in 
his rather eccentric way he has chosen, without 
communicating with any one upon thesubject, to pro- 
vide for her.” 

‘‘Tt must be so,” said Clara. 

“Yes,” said Miss Juke, ‘‘and Ican assure your 
Grace, that since she has been gone, the house has 
not looked like itself. The very globes don’t seem 
to revolve upon their artificial axes as they ought, 
and I -have found that the young ladies do not 
attend so well to the grammatical construction of 
their language.” 


“T regret that very much,” said the Duchess; 

but the tone in which she spoke was, or ought to 
have been, quite sufficient to let Miss Juke know, 
that her thoughts were anywhere just then but 
with Minerva House establishment. Poor Miss 
Juke, however, was human, and she had her foibles, 
one of which certainly was rather a gossiping pro- 
pensity as regarded the school, and she mumbled 
on— ; 
“Yes, your Grace, I can assure you that, al- 
though for geography, I will say, that we give place 
to no one, the young ladies will not know where 
the capitals of Europe are at times; and it was only 
vistertag that the Honourable Lady Ada Grenville, 
who is thirteen years of age, when asked what was 
the name of the capital of Prussia, said she supposed 
Prussian-blue had something to do with it.” 


‘“* Indeed,” said Clara, rising, ‘‘ I] am very much 
obliged to you for the kind manner in which you 
have replied to my inquiries; and I beg that you 
will consider me your debtor for any account you 
may have upon Marianna’s charge, and I sincerely 
hope that she will soon be under your roof again.” 


‘Oh, your Grace, this goodness is too overpower- 
ing. Itis, indeed. But if your Grace would only 
be so good as'to take occasion to mention in your 
Grace’s polite circle of acquaintance, that Minerva 
House is an establishment where young ladies are 
taught everything that politesse and the aristocratic 
requirements of extensive civilization can require, 
you will be conferring upon mea great favour.” 

‘“« T will do so.” au? 

Mr. Oliver opened the door for the Duchess, and 
tried to get her away from the voluble Miss Juke, 
who, now that she had got fairly upon the great 
advantages of her establishment, did not seem to 
know very well where to come to a conclusion ; she 
rattled on about catechisms—natural philosophy— 
conchology—physical geography—the Indian mace 
exercise—shower-baths—Baden-Baden towelling— 
electricity —the use of the globes — horse-hair 
gloves, and moral control ; and many other subjects 
of a like heterogeneous character, until Clara was 
fairly in her carriage, and had driven off. 

‘* What an escape!” said Mr. Oliver. 

‘She is an extraordinary woman,” said Clara, 
“and seems to have a vast fund of information.” 

‘*T don’t know,” smiled Mr. Oliver, ‘‘ about her 
information ; but I can answer for her volubility. 
I think, too, that I have had sufficient experience 
of human nature to come toa conclusion, that she is 
a kind-hearted woman, and that when you hear her 
talking very fast about some few things that she 
may understand a little of, and a great many more 
that she entirely does not understand anything of, 
you have heard and seen the worst of ‘Miss 
Juke.” 

And what a great and happy thing it is,” said 
Clara, ‘‘to be able to say of any human being 
that the worst of them consists of a few harmless _ 
foibles, is it not, Mr. Oliver ?” 

“Tt is, your Grace; and if you will now give me 
leave to stop your coachman, and then rely upon my 

pulotage and protection, for a little time, while 
the carriage waits for us at this corner, I shall be 
able to take you to the cottage where he who 
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once thought himself the Duke of Pangbourne 


resides.” 

‘* Theodore?” 

‘The same. I hope that you still preserve 
your intention of paying him a visit? He is a 
gentleman, and I do not. know that I can say any- 
thing more comprehensively to his credit.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Oliver, I will see-him. You inform 
me that he loves this Marianna, and I feel that it 


will be one of the most delightful occupations of | 


my life to see to his happiness with her, and to place 
within his power the means of moving in a sphere 
with her, that they both will add a lustre to, rather 
than derive any from.” 


‘The coachman now stopped, and was ordered to re- 


main at the spot at which he pulled up, while the 
Duchess, leaning upon the arm of Mr. Oliver, pro- 
ceeded towards the pretty little cottage of Miss 


Finch, in which, after all, Theodore had known. 


yauch real happiness, and where he would have 


known much more but for the rude shock he had 
experienced from the abdication of Marianna from 


the school. 

‘There was a charm about the quiet. serenity of 
the little lane into which Mr. Oliver led the 
Duchess, that had all its effect upon her highly 
natural ‘temperament and feelings. When the 
Attorney paused at last.at the railing of the little 
garden, and pointed to the vine-covered cottage, 
from the chimney of which a pale wreath of smoke 
was curling its way Heavenward, she looked on 


the scene with feelings that for some few moments |_ 


could find no utterance. 


The swect scent of the flowers from the garden, |. 


too, filled the air ; and their many colours, as they 
gently flashed in the morning light, combined with 
the -deep green of the exotics, with which the 
garden was well provided, made up a scene that, 


to the Duchess, was delightful from its very sim- | 


plicity. 

‘Ah, Mr. Oliver,” she said, ‘ Theodore should 
take Pangbourne House, and let me have his little 
cottage here, in exchange for it.” 

“* Do you realy think so, your Grace ?” 

‘Indeed, and in truth I do, Mr. Oliver. This 
is the kind of scene that suits my humble taste. 
I do not rejoice in the huge gilded saloons, with all 
the crowd of false faces and betraying smiles that 
are beneath them: I would rather pluck one of 
these roses and make it a companion, than I would 
bask in the sunshine of a monarch’s favour. Of a 
truth, [am not made to be a Duchess.” 

Mr. Oliver only smiled. Perhaps his active, 
jarring town-life had made him incapable, afterall, of 
thoroughly appreciating the tender and natural 
feelings and sympathies of the Duchess, and so he 
found it difficult to reply to her remarks. 

‘« Do we go through the garden 2?” she said. 

‘« Yes, a short distance, I think ; but. this is my 
first visit here, so I am not well acquainted with 
the place ; but younder is a gate, that, no doubt, by 
the trimly-kept gravelled path beyond it, leads to 
the cottage. Shall we try it?” 

 Ohjiyesstyes!” 

The little gate was only upon the latch, so that 
Mr. Oliver soon held it open for the Duchess, and 
they together entered the garden. 
lighted with all she saw ; and so, perhaps, would 
Mr. Oliver have been, notwithstanding his city 
education, had not he been rather discomposed by 
a wild bee, that would keep flying in circles. of 
rather narrow diameter round his head, as though 
it were looking for some convenient spot upon 


which to give hima sting for intruding in that little. 


domain of flowers. 

‘‘ wonder we see no one,” he said. Surely he 
is within?” . 

At this moment there came from the cottage a 
tottering old man. 
was none of the best, he did not for a few moments 
recognise Mr. Oliver ; but when he did, he said— 

“Oh, sir, is it, indeed, you? Iwas just think- 
ing of being so Hold as to call upon you, that I 
was, sir.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, Joseph! What for ? I hope nothing is 
amiss?” eon) 

“ Oh, sir. I—that is nothing is amiss—not 
much—only he is so: very—very bad——” 

The old man burst into tears, and sobbed aloud. 

Clara was alarmed at the moment, but the sight 
of the old man’s continued tears soon put to flight 
every other feeling but that of sympathy ; and step- 


ping forward to him, she laid her hand upon his. 
arm, as she said in the kind accents that she could | 


well command, and which were so natural to her— 


“Why do you weep? Be comforted, I pray 


you; and if you have an affliction that seems 
great to you to-day, trust to-morrow, when by 
the goodness of Heaven it may alter its character. 
You have seen how sweet the sunshine is after a 
storm ?” 

‘The old man looked up. The tears ceased to flow, 
and he gazed upon the fair face that was presented 
to him in surprise and awe. ay 

‘Bless you, lady,” he said, “I am better now.” 

* That is right,” said Clara; “and now tell me 
for whom is.it that you weep so bitterly ?” 

* Alas! lady, it is for my master, the. Duke.” 

“The Duke? Oh, no——” i 

“ Nay, I ought not to say that. Mr. Theodore 
is his nanie; but.he 7s a Duke for all that.” N 

The old man propped himself up as well as he | 
could by placing his hands behind him, and tried to_ 
look young, and smart, and life-like; although the | 


tremulous shake of the head that he could not still, | 


betrayed what a ruin poor Joseph was. becoming. 


‘ Yes,” he added, ‘‘ he isa Duke, though we do | 


live in a cottage, and nobody calls us Your Grace, 
and we don’t go to. court now, and we don’t keep 
our carriage. Yet he is a Duke.” mi 
“« But you were weeping, Joseph,” said Mr. Oliver. 
‘“ Ahw yes, yest’ s : 


The old man’s momentary pride forsook him, 


and he shrunk to the stoop that now was habitual to. 
him. eee Suan | 
“Yes, yes! I was weeping. Oh, Mr. Oliver, 
My master is very--very ill, indeed.” ~ bs 
_ “This is sad news,” said the Attorney to the 
Duchess. ‘‘ This lady wished to see him much.” 
‘“‘ Oh, yes,” said Clara, ‘' I did, indeed, wish tosee 


Clara was de-. 


It was Joseph ; and as his sight. 


him, for I hoped that I might be able to——” 
-* Remain incognito for some time yet,” put in 
“Mr. Oliver, “which, I believe, will be most ad- 
visable,el sy. a : 
The Duchess took the hint, and was silent; and 


| then the Attorney added— 


‘“‘ Joseph, this Jady will amuse herself in the 
garden for a few moments, while [, go into the cot- 
tage with you to see how Mr. Theodore really is. 
Ah, who is this?” ar’. , : 

“™@hat is Miss Finch,” said Joseph, ‘our good, 
kind landlady. Ah, she is one of a thousand! <A 


more of jiim than she does.” 


the garden. . 

“ He is sleeping, Joseph,” she said. 

“Thank God,” said Joseph, ‘ I knéw you would 
not leave him if he were awake; and when I saw 
you coming, I said to myself, ‘ He sleeps.’ ” 


to the olddady, she said— , Pah 

_“ T trust, madam, that you will excuse this intru- 
sion. Jama friend.ot the gentleman who is with 
me, and he is a friend to Mr. Theodore, who has the 


_|, good fortune to reside with you.” 


To such a speech, Miss Finch could only reply 
Kindly and although it was anything but a 
complete introduction to the strangers, yet Miss 
Finch was content to consider it sufficient, and she 
was soon in earnest conversation with the Duchess’ 
concerning the situation of Theodore, while Joseph 
and Mr. Oliver entered the cottage. 


visit to Mr. Oliver, he was so full of the idea of yet, 
by diligent inquiry, discovering Marianna, that, he 


was far beyond his strength; and then feeling that 
he was getting sick and éxhausted, he made his way 
homewards, where he had no sooner arrived than he 
fainted, and remained in a state of insensibility tor 


lying asleep from the effects of a powerful sedative, 


called in by Joseph and Miss Finch, had thought 


Mr. Oliver got of the illness of Theodore; but the 
Duchess procured from Miss Finch, likewise, some 
‘information regarding Marianna, who was the 
innocent cause of the indisposition of her lodger. | 
By degrees, Miss Finch, from first intending to be 
very cautious, indeed, and to say as little as possible 
to the strange lady, who did not thins proper. to 


| mention her name, told all. There was an ingenu- 


ous frauknéss about the manner of Clara that made 


Finch who she was. 2 
_against the natural candour of her nature; but still, as 


thousard do I say ?—I meanamillion! Tfpoor Mr. | 
| Theodore were her own son, she could not think 


Miss Finch, with a slow step and a worn look, ap-. 
proached the little party that was now assembled in’ ) 
| Heaven knows, want friends.” 


Miss Finch now saw Clara, and. curisied fo her, 
which Clara returned at once; and then, to'save Mr. | 
Oliver from the awkwardness of not introducing her 


It turned out that after Theodore had paid his } 


went through an amount of exertion without food that, 


some hours. Upon his recovery from that condition, 
a fever supervened, and poor Theodore was now. 


which a neighbouring medical man, who had been | 
proper to administer to him, as he was in a dreadful 


_| state of restlessness and délirium. 
Such was the account which both the Duchess and 


it quite impossible for any one to suppose she could 
be the enemy of any human being’; so Miss Finch 
made asort of plunge in the dark, and upon the 
faith of physiognomy-and voice, made a confidant 
of Clara, 

From the old lady, then, the Duchess heard the 
whole story of the love of the young drawing-master 
for the beautiful girl chance threw in his way ; she 
heard how he had combatted with his feelings from 
honourable scruples, and how Miss Finch had ac- 


‘companied him to the assignation by the garden 


wall; and what various little cross accidents had 
beset that very chivalrous and romantic enterprise. 
She likewise took the trouble to inform the Duchess 
how, from the tittle that she (Miss Finch) had seen 
of Marianna, she was largely prepossessed in her 
favour ; and how she fully believed that the attach- 
ment between Theodore and the orphan was as strong 
@Bit was tauinal wo ves fore ass nhc ae PRG 3 
How delightful all this was to the Duchess! 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THEODORE AWAKENS AND GATHERS HOPE FROM » 
‘THE DUCHESS. ery 
Ir was with the greatest difficulty that Clara 
could persuade herself to keep still secret from Miss 
To do so, was to make war 


Mr. Oliver had all but decide@*y given it as his 
opinion that she ought to keep up her incognito, she 


did not like to follow the bent of her own inclina- 
tion, and declare herself to Miss Finch. 


‘Still the Duchess felt so keenly the manner in 
which she was ill-using the simple-minded old 


spinster, that she felt herself called upon ‘to make 


an apology for the mystery in which she still thought 
proper to shroud herself. ; yi 


|” Madam,” she said, ‘I feel that I can only throw 


myself upon your indulgence, and declare to you 
thatin, forthe present, concealing from you my name 
Iam not actuated by other than respectful motives 
to yourself and kind ones to Theodore.” 

“Oh, of that I have no doubt.” 

“Then you will truly forgive me for my apparent 

rudeness ?” ; Poe fant ae 

“ Truly, Madam, I feel quite assured, from your 
sympathising manners, that you cannot be other 
than a friend to ths two poor young creatures, who, 


“Tndeed, I will be a friend to them as far ‘as my 


powerwillextend. That I promise you, Miss Finch 
and be assured that the time will soon come when 


slowly towards the cottage. liga Be , 

At the door of that pretty little house the first 
person they saw was old Joseph, with almost a smile 
upon his face. ae ; 

‘‘ Better—better!” he cried. ‘* Oh, he is much 
better, and awake, now, and he does not say strange 
things, as he did before he went to sleep; and the 
only thing that he seems at all at a loss about is, how 
long he has been ill.” : 

“Thank Heaven,” said Clara, ‘that this happy 
change has taken place. Youth will do much for 
him.” ieee hi a gts 

“Oh, yes, Madam. He will soon be all well 
again. It is only old worn-out wrecks, such as I 
am, that founder at the first cutting wind that 
assails them; but he has youth and strength to battle 
with ‘disease, and soon be all right again. Ah, 
Madam, you do not know him as I know him, or 
you would love him.” 

“ Should 1?” J, TOM ¢ 

“That you would, and it wouldn’t be your fault 
at all, for help it you could not. “So now come in, 
for he will be up soon, I do think, and glad to see 

ou.” ’ hak Ghee Wace ha 
mi Nay,” said Clara, “it cannot surely be that one 
who has been go ill will wish to rise ?” 

At this moment Mr. Oliver came hastily to the 
door of the cottage. 6 PONT 

“J will leave this place, » he said, “and Jet that 
headstrong and foolish young man go his own road 
to ruin. He is quid deaf to the ‘suggestions of 
reason.” © SAEED sett! wah bea 24 doe 

“What is the matter?” said the Duchess. 

‘Oh, Madam, you would scarcely believe it, but 
because he just feels that the fever has left him, he 
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is actually dressing to go out to look after Marianna, 
jand he is so weak, he can hardly totter about the 
room. - It is positive madness, and will be the death 
_ ef him.” ney ae 
“ We must. be rehsoned with,” said Clara, _. 
* Reasoned with! -He.is deaf to all reason.” 
“Let me seerhim.” ., .. ; fot 
“There is hope in that. Wait:a moment, if you 
"please, and, I will go and prepare him for the inter- 
“view. I will tell him that you are a lady friend of 
TING. oe Re wan) Sw g : oy ani 
“Tell him, too, that I will use such exertions to 
recover for him Marianna that I must be successful, 
. upon the one condition, that he remains here, in his 
home, in peace” igi 
“ { will tell him that you have a clue to her fate.” 
“Ol, no—no. Do not deceive him.” . , 


_ “It is not deceiving.him. Do not you and:I both 
' €ully believe that we can name the person who holds 
Marianna in bondage ?” ; 
“ We do—we do: -I-had-forgotten that.” 
Mr. Oliver hastened to the chamber of Theodore, 
~whom he’ found, to his greatdelight, up and dressed, 
although he was so deathly pale, and evidently in 

‘such a state of weakness, that it was, mdeed, as the 

Attorney said, a piece of madness for him to think of 
‘Yeavine his home: 8 Ae 38 
"My, Theodore,” he began. _ if 

“Told!” cried Theodore. “<I know all that you 
“would say to me, Mr. Oliver, and I know likewise 

‘that every word is dictated by the purest and best of 

motives; but I'shall go mad if I remain within the 
cottage with the conviction that. Marianna may be 

still ‘suffering tortures of suspense and anxiety. 
_Already thay she have wearied Heaven with 
prayers for succour, in which my name may have 
founda place. It is true that I may fail in discover- 
ing her place of retreat; but still 1t will be a satis- 
_ faction to make the effort.” 
“And dic in the making of it” 
__ “Tet me die, then! Show _me'a nobler or a 
‘better cause in which to breathe my last.” 

_ “Mr. Theodore, this is very romantic, indeed ; 
‘but upon that point we should only differ to a 
certainty ; and therefore, I waive if; but I was 
going to say to you, that there was a lady who 
“pledges herself to find Marianna for you.” 

“She does? Oh, Heaven shower its choicest 
blessings upon her!” — 
‘She has a clue to the knowledge of the place, 


of her retreat.” 


rthi th 
es no treason of my 


ein Marianna’s behalf. 
oni \ | wh 


feelir 1s Of honour which I now well is with, him 


The appearance of the Duchess was such as to 


prepossess Theodore very much in her favour, and 
he bowed profoundly to her as he said in a faltering. 


voice— 


‘Qh, madam, if, indeed, you can aid me in the 


recovery of my lost treasure, you will entitle 
yourselt to a gratitude that will know no limits. . If 
you only knew her, you would surely love her, for 
the goodness of a human heart, like your own, 
beams from every feature of her face.” ; 


‘Mr. Theodore,” said the Duchess, as she held — 


out her hand. 
known friend 2”, Avot 

“¥ will—I do, Madam, Known or unknown, it 
is sufficient that you come to me with words of 
hope, and gentle sympathy with Marianna.” 
_*T- do believe, sir, that I have a-clue to the 
person who took her in so cruel and heartless. a 
manner from the school; and I have only to tell 
you, that immediately that clue will be by me_fol- 
lowed up with all the resources that can be brought 
to bear UpOr ifectimesimenaislamscmenssinsinas 
‘Ah, this is new life to me. My hat, Joseph, 
where is my hat? This lady will tell me where 
to go.” 

“ Hold, you made a-promise.” 

‘A promise ?” < 

“Ves, to Mr. Oliver, 'that upon condition I did 
‘my utmost to discover Marianna, you would obey 
me in some che particular.” 

““T did—I did. And TI shall only ‘be too happy.” 

“ Then, you will remain at this cottage until 
you. see or hear from ‘me to the contrary.” 
‘Theodore sunk back into his’ chair, with ‘a 
sigh. LI 

‘Ah! he said, ““T ought to have foreseen that. 
Where wete my wits that it did not before strke 
me that such was the promise that would be required 
of me ?” EGR: ; i 

“Tt is a promise solely dictated’ bya desire’ for 
| -your health ‘and happiness,” said Mr. Oliver, ‘‘and 
‘itis, consequently, one that'you ought ‘not to seruple 
for a moment to give. ‘This lady can have no 
sinister motives. I pledge myself for her truth 
and absolute sincerity.” 

“ There needs no pledge for those ‘qualities, Mr. 
Oliver, inher. “I'do not’ say that your guarantee 
is not all-sufficient; but in'the noble and engaging 
frankness and ingenuousness of her own manner, 
she brings with her ‘a security that ‘none dare 
“doubt.” 

‘““You promise, then?” said Clara. ° 

““T do, Madam.” 

‘“ Farewell.._Remain herein -peace, and be as- 
sured, that within. half an hour from. this time all 
that the most extended resources, and the highest 
‘power can accomplish towards the restoration of 


“Will you accept me as your un- 


“Marianna, shall be put into action. The result may | 


be delayed a little, but I cannot look upon it as 
other than quite certain.” 

‘And may I not be trusted ?” k 

‘Notnow further than your promise extends.” 

Clara rose, ahd. with a smile, extended her hand 
again to the young man, of whom she had heard 
and seen quite enough to enable her, without the 
intervention of a doubt, to bestow upon him her 
friendship. ‘Theodore took the hand respectfully, 
and lightly shook it. Vv amy, 

“ Parewell, madam,” he said. © I shall pass but 
a weary time until.[ look upon your face again. It 
is a face that a 

“Hold, Mr. Theodore!” said Clara. ‘‘ Marianna 
will, [ hope, be soon able to listen to all your com- 
_pliments.” psa 

Theodore felt shocked, for the real truth was, 
.that nothing at that moment could be further from 
his thoughts than complimenting any one; and in 
| what he was saying to the Duchess, he was only 
‘truly ‘following the dictates of his real feelings at 
the moment. When the mind. is deeply involved 
-in any circumstances, andthe feelings have ob: 
tained a mastery over the brain, one is very apt 
almost to think aloud, and it was to some extent 
that case with Theodore. wianet A 

Before the young man could stammer out an 


apology, the Duchess was gone, and Mr, Oliver, as 
he shook Kands with Theodore, said— __ ba: 
-. “Good-by! I must now attend your new friend 
from here again, as 1 brought her, and all I have to 
Say is, that she is one who is more likely to promise 
less when she pertorins the more, (Good-by!” 
 Good-by—gooe-by!” . 

_ Theodore was getting faint and weak again, and 
at that moment he could not but feel that if was, in- 
deed, a friendly compulsion that kept him at home, 
for how very inefficient must haye been the efforts 


| 
| 


{ 


“with regard to.what I am about to ask you. 


troop of. zebras were standing on the height. 


of one in his state of indisposition towards the re- 
covery of Marianna fromthe hold of the bold and cun- 
ning hypocrite who had deceived the schoolmistress. 

‘It is better—mnch better,” he said. ‘I am ill, 


indeed, and should only have marred what, I would 


have tried to execute. Yes—oh, yes, it is much 


better as it is.” 


The Duchess and Mr. Oliver took a kindly Jeave 
of old Joseph and of Miss Finch, and then proceeded 
to the carriage, which was in waiting. (The Duchess 
would insist upon taking Mr. Oliver to his own 
house; and as they went thither, she said to him— 

‘Now, Mr. Oliver, since both you and I. believe 
that Horton is the man who has committed this 
desperate and dastardly act of taking Marianna from 
the school, I beg that you will lose no time, and 
spare neither expense nor pains, in finding out her 
place of imprisonment.” 

‘Within a short time,” replied Mr. Oliver, 
‘* Horton shall not be able to speak, or look, or 
move, without some one to watch him. I will place 
those upon his track who will not readily lose sight 
of him; and I doubt not but that within twenty-four 
hours we shall hear some news of the fair captive.” 

“Oh, that will, indeed, be joyful news for poor 
Theodore.” :.. «, 

‘““T¢ will, indeed; and I hope, too, that all this 
will be joyful news for the Duke of Pangbourne.” 

‘“« Yes—yes, it will. And now, Mr. Oliver, I know 
that you will just a little shrink from advising me 
Do you 
think that I ought to speak to the Duke ?” 

Vos.” 

“ Do you think,” added Clara, her face slightly 
flushing as she spoke, “‘ that I ought to tell him 
that Ino longer do him the cruel injustice of 
doubting the motives of his acquaintance with 
Marianna ?” 

‘t Yes, again ?” said the Attorney. ~ 

“Ah, My. Oliver, I should not have asked you 
this, but for the thought that Herbert hasas cruelly 
doubted me.” : 

“Let us hope that that is a wicked delusion 
which has, or which will soon, vanish. Atall events, 
your Grace has a clear and an open path before 
you, and that is to acknowledge your error with 
regard to him, eyenif he should still cling to his 
with regard to you, which I cannot think to be 
possible now after all that has happened.” 

‘“« J will take your advice, Mr. Oliver. I see the 
philosophy of it. Itis that I should do that which 
I feel to be right by Herbert, without any reference 
to whether he takes the right. course with regard to 
me.” 

“Just so. .You will then have the approval 
of your own. conscience,;.and when the time does 
come for him to see his. error, -your conduct will 
afford to him an example of action, which I think 
he will not be disinclined to follow.” 

“Ah, Mr. Oliver, my heart tells me that you 


| are right, and» even now /I feel the pleasant glow 


of happier thoughts stealing over me; and I can 


truly say, that since the Coronet ofa Duke fell upon 


the brows of Herbert, I never passed.a happy hour 


until to-day.” 


(To be continued in our next.) 


A LION HUNT. 


ON reaching the water I looked towards the car- 
case of the rhinoceros, and to my astonishment, I 
beheld the ground. alive with large. creatures, as 
though a troop of zebras were approaching the foun- 
tain to drink, Kleinboy remarked to me that a 
I 
answered, ‘‘yes.;” but I knew very well that 
zebras would not be capering around the carcase of 
a rhinoceros. I quickly arranged my blankets, pil- 
low, and guns in the hole, and then lay down to feast 
my eyes on the interesting sight before me. _It was 
bright moonlight, as clear as I need wish, and within 
one night of being fullmoon. There were six large 
lions, about twelve or fifteen hyznas, and from 


‘twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and around the 
-carcases of the three rhinoceroses. The lions feasted 


peacefully, but the hyanas and jackals fought over 
every mouthful, and chased one another round 
and round the careases, growling, laughing, screech- 


| ing, chattering, and howling, without any inter- 


mission. The hyenas did not seem afraid of the 
lions, although they always gave way before them ; 


‘for I observed that they followed them in the 


most disrespectful manner, and stood laughing, one 
or two on either side, when any lions came after 
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their comrades to examine pieces of skin or bones 
which they were dragging away. I had lain watch- 
ing this banquet for about three hours, in the strong 
hope that, when the lions had feasted, they would 
come and drink. Two black and two white rhino- 
ceroses had made their appearance, but, scared by 
the smell of the blood, they had made off. 

At length the lions seemed satisfied. They all 
walked about with their heads up, and seemed to 
be thinking about the water; and in two minutes 
one of them turned his face towards me, and came 
on; he was immediately followed by a second lion, 
and in half a minute by the remaining four. It 
was a decided and general move; they were all 
coming to drink right bang in my face, within 
fifteen yards of me. 

I charged the unfortunate, pale and panting, 
Kleinboy to convert himself into a stone, and know- 
ing from old spoor, exactly where they would drink, 
I cocked my left barre), and placed myself and 
gun in position. The six lions came steadily on 
along the stony ridge, until within sixty yards of me, 
when they halted for a minute to reconnoitre.. One 
of them stretched out his massive arms on the rock 
and lay down; the others then came on, and he rose 
and brought up the rear. They walked, as I had 
anticipated, to the old drinking-plaee, and three of 
them had put down their heads and were lapping the 
water loudly, when Kleinboy thought it necessary 
to shove up his ugly head. I turned my head 
slowly to rebuke him, and again turning to the lions 
I found myself discovered. 

An old lioness, who seemed to take the lead, had 
detected me, and, with her head high and her eyes 
fixed full upon me, she was coming slowly round 
the corner of the little vley to cultivate further my 
acquaintance! This unfortunate coincidence put a 
stop at once to all further contemplation. I thought, 
in my haste, that it was perhaps most prudent to 
shoot this lioness, especially as none of the others 
had noticed me. I accordingly moved my arm and 
. covered her : she saw me move and halted, exposing 
a full broadside. I fired; the ball entered one 
shoulder, and passed out behind the other. She 
bounded forward with repeated growls, and was 
followed by her five comrades, all enveloped in a 
cloud of dust; nor did they stop until they had 
reached the cover behind me, except one old gentle- 
“ man who halted and looked back for a few seconds, 
when I fired, but the ball went high. I listened 
anxiously for some sound to denote the approaching 
end of the lioness ; nor listened in vain. I heard 
her growling and stationary, as if dying. In one 
minute her comrades crossed the vley a little below 
me, and made towards the rhinoceros. I then 
slipped Wolf and Boxer on her scent, and followed 
them into the cover.—Cumming’s Five Years of a 
Hunter's Life. 


THE CIRCASSIAN HERO. 


ScHAMYL is of middle stature ; he has light hair, 
gray eyes, shaded by bushy and well-arched eye- 


brows,—a nose finely moulded, and a small mouth. | 


His features are distinguished from those of his 
race by a peculiar fairness of complexion and deli- 
eacy of skin: the elegant form of his hands and 
feet is not less remarkable. ‘The apparent stiffness 
of his arms, when he walks, is a sign of his stern 
and impenetrable character. His address is tho- 
roughly noble and dignified. Of himself he is 
conipletely master; and he exerts a tacit supre- 
macy over all who approach him, An immovable 
stony calmness, which never forsakes him, even in 
moments of the utmost danger, broods over his 
countenance. He passes a sentence of death with 
the same composure with which he distributes ‘‘ the 
sabre of honour” to his bravest Murids, after a 
bloody encounter. With traitors or criminals whom 
he has resolved to destroy he will converse without 
betraying the least sign of anger or vengeance. He 
regards himself as a mere instrument in the hands 
of a higher Being; and holds, according to the 
Sufi doctrine, that all his thoughts and determina- 
tions are immediate inspirations from God. The 
flow of his speech is as animating and irresistible 
as, his outward appearance is awful and command- 
ing. ‘He shoots flames from his eyes, and scat- 
ters flowers from his lips,”—said Bersek Bey, 
who sheltered him for some days after the fall of 
Achulgo,—when Schamyl dwelt for some time 
among the princes of the Djighetes and Ubiches, 
for the purpose of inciting the tribes on the Black 
Sea to rise against the Russians. Schamyl is now 
(circa 1847 ?) fifty years old, but still full of vigour 
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and strength: it is, however, said, that he has for 
some years past. suffered from an obstinate disease 
of the eyes, which is constantly growing worse. 
He fills the intervals of leisure, which his public 


charges allow him, in reading the Koran, fasting, . 


and prayer. Of late years he has but seldom, and 
then only on critical occasions, taken a personal 
share in warlike encounters. In spite of his almost 
supernatural activity, Schamyl is exeessively se- 
vere and temperate in his habits. A few hours of 
sleep are enough for him: at times he will watch 
for the whole night, without showing the least 
trace of fatigue on the following day. He eats 
little, and water is his only beverage. * * Ac- 
cording to Mohammedan custom, he keeps several 
wives—[this contradicts Wagner, who affirms that 
Schamy] always confined himself to one] ;—in 1844 
he had three, of which his favourite, Dur Haremen, 
(Pearl of the Harem) as she was called, was an Ar- 
menian, of exquisite beauty. . 


(SERRE ETS 
(aoe anecmennemnecmes semen vanes 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


New Experment in AEROSTATION.—On Mon- 
day evening the 21st of July, the Vauxhall Gardens 
were densely crowded, in consequence of an an- 
nouncement that Mr. Bell, a medical gentleman, 
would ascend in his oblong balloon, carrying 
machinery capable of propelling it in any direction. 
At half-past seven the machine was liberated, and 
rose slowly to the altitude of about 1000 feet. The 
rapid motion of the fans could be distinctly per- 
ceived, and presented a very curious appearance. 
Their effect on the balloon was evident, as the 
machine was repeatedly turned, and slightly pro- 
pelled in various directions. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that they succeeded in moving it against the 
wind. ‘he fineness of the evening was such that 
the balloon remained in sight for some time, 
apparently never ascending to any considerable 
altitude. 

DiIscovEeRY OF A Sinver Ming av TyTHERING- 
TON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—The inhabitants of the 
parish of Tytherington, near Thornbury, Glouces- 
tershire, are in a state of high glee, in consequence 
of the discovery of a silver mine in that locality, 
which is said to promise a considerable yield of the 
precious metals. A-surveyor has made a minute 
examination, and it is stated that on the strength 
of his recommendation some capitalists from the 
metropolis propose working the mine. 


AMERICAN PARAKEETS. 


“The flight cf the Parakeet is rapid, straight, 
and continued through the forests, or over fields 
and rivers, and is accompanied by inclinations of 
the body which enable the observer to see, alter- 
nately, their upper and under parts. They deviate 
from a direct course only when impediments occur, 
such as the trunks of trees or houses, in which case 
they glance aside in a very graceful manner, merely 
as much as may be necessary. A general cry is kept 
up by the party, and it is seldom that one of these 
birds is on wing for ever so short 2 space without 
uttering its cry. On reaching a spot which affords 
a supply of food, instead of alighting at once, as 
many other birds do, the Parakeets take a good 
survey of the neighbourhood, passing over it in 
circles of great extent, first above the trees, and 
then gradually lowering until they almost touch the 
ground; when suddenly re-ascending they all settle 
on the tree that bears the fruit of which they are in 
quest, or on any one close to the field in which they 
expect to regale themselves. 

“They are quite at ease on trees or any kind of 
plant, moving sideways, climbing, or hanging in 
every imaginable posture, assisting themselves very 
dexterously in all their motions with their bills. 
They usually alight extremely close together. I 
have seen branches of trees as completely covered 


by them as they could possibly be. If approached . 


before they begin their plundering, they appear 
shy and distrustful, and often at a single cry from 
one of them, the whole take wing, and probably may 
not return to the same place that day. Should a 
person shoot at them as they go, and wound an in- 
dividual, its cries are sufficient to bring back the 
whole flock, when the sportsman may kill as many 
as he pleases. If the bird falls dead, they make a 
short round, and then fly off. 


“On the ground, these’ birds walk slowly and 


awkwardly, as if their tail incommoded them. They 
do not even attempt to run off when approached by 
the sportsman, should he come upon them unawares ; 
but when he is seen at a distance, they lose no time 


in trying to hide, or in scrambling up the trunk 


of the nearest tree, in doing which they are greatty 


aided by their bill. 

“ Their roosting-place is in hollow trees, and the 
holes excavated by the larger species of wood- 
peckers, as far as these can be filled by them. At 
dusk, a flock of Parakeets may be seen alighting 
against the trunk of a large sycamore, or any other 
tree, when a considerable excavation exists within 
it. Immediately below the entrance the birds all 
cling to the bark, and crawl into..the hole to pass 
the night. When such a hole does not prove 
sufficient to hold the whole flock, those around the 
entrance hang themselves on by their claws, and 
the tip of the upper mandible, and look as if hang- - 
ing by the bill. I have frequently seen them in 
such gered by means of a glass, and am satisfied 
that the bill is not the only support used in such 
cases.—Aubadon. " os 


THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


(Abridged from Bercer’s Lapies’ GAzerTE or 
FAsHION.) 


Cuareaux, for early morning dress, for sea-side 
or other excursions, are principally either of fancy 
straw, or else of paille chinee black and yellow ; 
the first are really become so tasteful that they 
might be worn in demi toilette. The chapeaux of 
paille chinee, black and yellow, are sometimes 
decorated with black velvet, mingled with red or 
yellow roses. These garnitures have a striking 


| appearance, but, in our opinion, too heavy for the 


season: we prefer those trimmed with ribbon 
only; several are decorated with knots, formed of 
very flat coques of ribbon put close together. 
Some of these chapeaux have been seen lately of 
green and straw-colour, yellow and lilac, oiseau and 


‘brown; the first trimmed with a branch of foliage ; 


the second was lined with lilac taffeta, and decorated 
with a tuft of pensees on each side of the crown ; the . 
last had a bouquet of snowballs on one side of the | 
crown, and brown and oiseau-plaited ribbon floating 
from the other. We have seen some Swiss straw 
hats of the gipsy shape, but an unusually large 
size, intended for gardens or country walks; they 
are called chapeaux-creoles; their broad brims 
effectually shade the neck and face from the sun ; 


‘they, are for the most part trimmed with wreaths of 


coquelicots, or with gleaners’ garlands. 

Chapeaux for demi toilette, are the same in 
London, Paris, and the watering-places. The 
materials are more varied than those of last month ; 
not that these are new ones, but that there are 
some new patterns ; as, for instance, the blonde de 
crin; it is a last effort, and a very successful one, 
to continue the mode of crin chapeaux; it isa 
perfect imitation of blonde lace, and 1s now the enly 
kind of crin in favour. Chapeaux, composed of a 
mixture of it, and crape of a new kind, are alsoa 
good deal seen; and so are chapeaux of crape, 
tulle, and silk, embroidered in a novel manner with 
straw.. We may cite, among the most elegant 
capotes, those of black lace; the interior decorated 
with small wreaths of red or yellow roses, without — 
foliage, and the exterior with tufts of knotted 
marabouts, or choux of feathers; they are always 
shaded in the colour of the flowers. Some have 
floating brides, composed of small black lace 
lappets; others, have the brides of ribbon shaded 
in the hue of the flowers, and black. Some of the 
most elegant chapeaux of paille de riz, are trimmed 
on the exterior with bouquets of moss roses, and 
tufts of buds of the same in the interior; the 
only ribbon employed is for the brides, the bavolet 
being formed of paille de riz. The same style of | 


trimming in bouquets of honeysuckle, or mignonette, 


intermingled with roses, is equally pretty. __ 

Some of the most elegant chapeaux of Italian and 
rice-straw are decorated with bouguets of tetes de 
lumes, or sometimes with a single feather travers- 
ing the brim, and falling gracefully on one side. , 
Crape, crepe lisse, and tulle capotes, enjoy all their 
usual vogue in demi toilette: those of white, or 
rose-crape, are frequently trimmed with blond lace 
on the exterior ; it is tastefully arranged in drape- — 
ries, in which two or three flowers, placed in 
different directions, are partly veiled by lace ; tufts — 
of the same sort of flowers, but smaller, or else 
buds, decorate,the interior. Those of tulle bouil- 
lonnee are decorated with sprigs of almond or 
peach-blossoms, or of acacia; they are retained on 
the brim by a knot of ribbon of a novel form. _ 

Pardessus of black taffeta are now most frequently 
seen in neglige, or morning promenades, at the 
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bathing-places: but, to be fashionable, they must 
be covered with rich embroideries, sentachees, or 
trimmed with a double volant of very broad black 
lace, which also encircles the sleeves, and being set 
on in full as it falls round the back of the arm, it 
has the effect of a wide Venetian sleeve. Taffeta 
matelets-echarpes have lost nothing of their vogue ; 
the most novel style of trimming for them are the 
garnitures Fontanges. This trimming is composed 
of eight or ten rows of very narrow ribbons, drawn 
full like narrow flounces, one above another; 
these ribbons are festooned, fringed, or have lace 
edges. nT, ' 

A novelty that we have received from Paris, 
which singularly enough takes its name from our, 
famous race-course, is called the Pardessus-New- 
market ; itis of a simple form; the corsage, closed 
to the throat, has some resemblance to a gentleman’s 
waistcoat ; the skirt only just passes the hips, and 
is narrow, but not ungracefully so: the sleeves 
descend only to the elbow; they are terminated by 
pagodas of rich black ace of the same pattern as a 
very broad flounce, which encircles the bottom of 
the pardessus: they are always composed of silk, 
but with this difference, that if it is plain poult de 
soie, or dark taffeta, as blue, or violet, it is strewed 
with plain sentaches in the style of arabesques ; 
but if the material is damasked, or broche,-a ruche 
a la vielle surmounting, the lace is employed in- 
stead. of the sentaches. We should observe, that 
the skirts of these pardessus are completely round. 

Several shawls, composed of dentelle de laine, 
have appeared: they are black for the morning, 
white, or coloured, for demi negliges. 

Muslin pardessus begin to appear in carriage and 
half-dress: the most elegant are the echarpe 

- mantillas, embroidered and trimmed with lace. 
Muslin points, embroidered and trimmed with broad 
lace, are also in favour. Lace pardessus, trimmed 
round the bottom with one or two very full lace 
flounces, and the same garniture, encircling the 
pagoda sleeves, are, with one exception, the most 
elegant that have appeared; that exception is a 
mante, brought out originally in the beginning of 
the season as an evening pardessus, but expected 
at present to enjoy considerable vogue, both for 
carriage and public-promenade dress. Those for 
the promenade are composed of black, dark green, 
and dark blue taffeta, and trimmed with black 
Jace.. A lace hood is attached to the small collar 
of the mante; it is sufficiently deep to be drawn 
over the coiffure, and partially to shield the face 
somewhat in the style of a Spanish mantilla. 


Those intended for carriage dress, visits, &c., are | 


always of light colours—pink, blue, and lilac, are 
preferred ; they are always trimmed with broad 
white lace. : 

Peignoirs are a good deal adopted in morning 
home-dress ; they are composed of taffeta, cambric, 
and muslin ; the two latter predominate. Peignoirs 
in muslin or organdy, trimmed with lace, and lined 
with silk, are also worn in home dinner-dress. 
Caps are a good deal adopted in home-dress ; those 
for morning are composzd of very clear muslin, or 
-organdy, lightly embroidered in feather-stitch: 
there is very little lace employed in the trimming, 
which is mostly formed of coques of ribbons, 
disposed in tufts on each side. Caps, composed 
entirely of lace, without any kind of ribbon, are 
much in request, their only ornament being lace 
lappets forming knots on each side. 

The greater number of robes in demi toilette are 
now composed of white muslin, and trimmed with 
flouaces ; if the robe is of plain muslin, three very 
deep flounces, embroidered in feather-stitch, cover 
the skirt, so that the dress seems entirely em: 
broidered: there is either a corsage Raphael, or 
a canezou a basquine, very open in front, with 
demi long sleeves; and a pagoda, embroidered to 
correspond with the volant. Some of the corsages 
Raphael have the opening on the breast filled by 
very narrow volants, placed one above another, 
and embroidered in very small, patterns to corres- 
pond with the flounces on the skirt. 

These robes are also made of white organdy ; 


‘each flounce is put on with very little fulness, and | 


bordered with a double bouillonnee, each row 
divided by open-work, embroidered in very small 
patterns in feather-stitch: a blue, pink, or®lilac 
ribbon is run through each_bouillonnee. 
canezou has double pagodas corresponding with the 
flounces, and each sleeve is ornamented with a 
knot of ribbon, with floating ends placed under the 


pagoda ; the ribbon must correspond with that on 


the flounces. If a corsage a basquine is adopted, 
the basquines are entirely encircled with a narrow 


‘The | 


bouillonnee, but there must be no ceinture; if, on 
the contrary, the corsage is plain, it is terminated 
by a ceinture of very broad taffeta ribbon, with long 
floating ends tied without bows before. 

Plain mousseline de soie, white, pink, and pear!- 
gray, begins to be a good deal seen in half-dress ; 
the corsages are cut square and moderately low; 


‘the sleeves short and tight. 


The skirts of dresses have lost nothing of their 


extravagant width, but their length for the prome- 


nade is now moderate enough. Waists are made as 


long as possible. 


Silks are comparatively little seen for evening 


robes, organdy, gaze de soie, and tulle, are generally 
employed, the corsages are low, and the sleeves 
are short. Flounces are still the trimmings almost 
exclusively employed. 3 ; 

Coiffures, in evening dress, are almost exclusively 
of hair, ornamented with flowers. 

Bracelets have resumed all their former 


I vogue, 
and more than their former variety. ; 


SHIPPING OF THE GREAT BULL FROM 
NINEVEH. 


Tue lovers of art will be pleased to hear that the 
great Bull, and upwards of one hundred tons of 
sculpture, excavated by our enterprising countryman, 
Doctor Layard, are now on their way to England, 
and may be expected in the course of September. 
In addition to the Elgin, Phigalian, Lycian, and 
Boodroom marbles, our Museum will soon be en- 
riched with a magnificent series of Assyrian sculp- 
tures. It is said at Nineveh that the French 
government are determined to excel us in the exhi- 
bition of Assyrian works of art, in order to com- 

romise the comparative deficiency which the 

ouvre is obliged to acknowledge as to the treasure 
it possesses in the other great catalogues, and that 
large sums have been accordingly voted for the 
expenses of excavation. The learned Major Raw- 
linson continues to decipher and explain the 
wondrous records which haye been buried in the 
earth so many ages, and increases, as he continues 
his labours, his glorious curiosities relating to the 
kings, the peoples, and great events referred to 
in the Scriptures, to the fidelity of which they bear 
testimony. It is hoped by our numerous country- 
men, who feel a deep interest in the enterprise, 
that it will not be abandoned to our neighbours by 
the lack of encouragement manifested in the refusal 
of the necessary funds. A drawing which represents 
the shipping. of the sculpture has been just brought 
over by one of the Messrs. Lynch, of Bagdad, who 
has been with Dr. Layard exploring the remains of 
Nineveh. It represents the action of placing the 
Great Bull on board the Apprentice, at Morghill, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, about three 
miles above the old city of Bussorah. This place 
long formed the country residence of Colonel Taylor, 
lately the political agent of this country at Bagdad 
and Bussorah, and is now rented by Messrs. Stephen 
Lynch and Co., for the Hon. East India Company, 
as a depot for their vessels on the Euphrates. 
Alongside the Apprentice is the Nicotris steamer, 
under the command of Captain Jones, I.N., whose 
influence with the natives is most powerful, and to 
whose assistance the success in effecting the difficult 
operations on the muddy and deserted banks of the 
Euphrates is in a great measure attributable. The 
Apprentice was sent out from this country by Mr. 
Alderman Finnis,. at the instance of the trustees of 
‘the British Museum, and to that gentleman and his 
nephews, Messrs. Lynch, the public are indebted 
for a strict periodical communication between the 
Thames and the Euphrates.’ Another vessel be- 
longing to the alderman is, we understand, upon 
the eve of leaving London, and it is hoped by the 
admirers of art, that she may in like manner return 
home Jaden with the monuments and trophies of 
‘what we have been too apt to regard as some fabu- 
lous metropolis of the ancient world. 


ON THE USE OF COFFEE IN ARABIA 
_ AND ABYSSINIA. 
ate BY M, A. D’ABBADIE. 


GREAT nutritive qualities have been attributed to 
coffee by M. de Gasparin, in his memoir, on the 
‘mode of living pursued by Belgian miners; and 
he quotes, in support of his opinion, the experience 
.of the French soldiers in Algiers, and of the Arab 
‘nations. Without pretending to dispute the accu- 
racy of M, de Gaspariy’s conclusions, I may be 


=") 
allowed to state that the experience of the Arab 
tribes is not entirely in his faveur. It is well 
known that the Wahabis, who dissent from Islam- 
ism, scrupulously abstain from coffee ; and although 
I have lived with many of this sect, I never found 
that they were less temperate, or less capable of 
fatigue, than their coffee-drinking countrymen, If 
a proof more conyincing than the above is sought, 
it will be found in Abyssinia, where the Mussel- 
mans, who drink coffee several times a day, support 
a fast with less ease than the Christians. This has 
been many times observed by my brother, M. 
Arnauld d’Abbadie, who commanded soldiers of 
both religions in the wars of Gojjam. In the dis- 
astrous retr@ats across desert countries, the Mussel- 
mans always suffered more than the Christians. 
The latter, who think it a crime to drink coffee, 
will follow the army on foot, heavily laden, for 
three successive days without any other refreshment 
than a little earth soaked in cold water. ‘Lhese 
same soldiers will fight during Lent without other 
nourishment than a quarter of a pound of unsifted 
flour, which is often baked in ashes, and without 
leaven. This flour is less nutritious than that of 
wheat, and the single meal is often at sunset, after 


| a fatiguing day’s march, and a twenty-four hours’ 


fast. The Abyssinians are both less strong and 
less temperate than the Gallas. ‘The latter, the 
whole object of whose existence seems to be con- 
tinual warfare, often pass several days in succession 
in the deserts which separate them from their 
enemies. The Gallas then fast for an incredible 
length of time, which the traveller, Bruce, explains 
by their use of coffee boiled with its shell in but- 
ter, and seasoned with salt. It is true that the 
Gallas do use this substance, which will keep a 
long time, and which I have often tasted with plea- 
sure, but they do not look upon it as an aliment. 
Before undertaking their military expeditions, they 
lay in an extra stock of strength by a very substan- 
tial and varied repast, taken in absolute rest, in 
huts at a distance from their women.. They then 
start with a few chick-peas, which they eat raw, 
and which they soon finish, fast; if necessary, for 
several days together; and afterwards fight with 
such vigour, that their enemies never mention it 
without some expression of astonishment. It is 
well known that in Abyssinia, raw meat, whether 
fat or lean, does not possess the nutritive qualities 
which have been ascribed to it by M. Magendie in 
European meat. Whilst staying with the army of 
Agame, I heard the soldiers, who daily killed some 
hundreds of oxen, complain that they were losing 
their strength from exclusively eating raw meat. 
One of my porters gave up his situation and refused 
the extra pay which I offered him, because he said 
that he was losing his strength from the want of 
bread and the constant eating of raw flesh. This 
fact is admitted as true by all Abyssinians, not- 
withstanding their great liking for uncooked meat. 
An Abyssinian epicure would despise a meal which 
did not, partly at least, consist of a good raw lump 
of cow’s flesh, still warm with animal heat and 
seasoned with pepper. On the other hand, my 
brother is satistied, both by observation ard by 
experiment, that, in the same countries, meat dried 
in the sun restores one’s strength much better than 
raw meat, though not so well as corn.—Comptes 
Rendus. 


MECHANISM OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


THIRD NOTICE. 


PackeTs.—On its being notified by the Post- 
master-General, immediately after the establishment 
of Mr. Rowland Hill’s penny system, that, at pro- 
gressive rates of postage, letters and ‘ packets” of 
any description might—provided they did not ex- 
ceed in weight sixteen ounces—be forwarded by 
post, it was, no doubt, expected that there would 
suddenly appear a crowd of rectangular parcels of 
various lengths, breadths, and thicknesses—some 


Sealed, some wafered, some tied, but all containing 


written or printed documents of more or less im- 
portance. 

It appears, however, from a certain most extraor- 
dinary ledger which we were permitted to peruse, 
that a portion of the public availed themselves of 


this. inestimable literary indulgence with about as 
much consideration as a herd of very hungry pigs 


might be expected to evinee on being allowed, for 


‘recreation, to walk ina garden of beautiful tulips ; 


and, certamly, if the ghost of our excellent old 


) friend the late Sir Francis. Freeling could but by 
| conjuration be made to read the list of the “ packets” 


‘ 
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Which have been transmitted and delivered by post, 
it certainly, like that of Hamlet, would exclaim to 
our energetic Postmaster-General— 

O, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible! 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not. 
For instance, it appears that there have been. trans- 
mitted as ‘ packets,” from Blackburn, in Lanca- 
shire, to. Spitalfields, London, two ,canary-birds, 
delivered by. the postman alive and well. From 
Devonport to London, a pork pie. To London, a 
woodcock, also a pair of piebald mice, which were. 
kept in the Post-office a month, fed, and at last deli- 
vered tothe owner, who called for them. From 
Manchester to Castle-street, Borough, two rabbits 
and one bird—fifteen parcels. of plum-pudding. 
From Bognor, to Plymouth, a lobster. ._In one day 
thirty-one letters. containing wedding-cake. On 
more than one occasion, without any envelope, a 
bank-note (one was. for no less than fifty pounds) 
the two ends being merely folded,upon each other, 
watered, and the back of the note then directed ! 
Innumerable leeches in bladders, several of which 
having. burst; and. the water having wetted the 
letters, many of the poor creatures were found 
erawling over the correspondence of. the country. 
From Plymouth. to, ‘‘ Hunmanby,” a bottle of 
cream. From a mother to her son, a pottle of 
strawberries, which, being smashed. in. the bag, 
completely destroyed.a ‘! packet” full of very valu- 
able. lace addressed. to the. late Queen Dowager. 
A. ship-biseuit, the address being on. a, very small 
piece of paper. pasted thereon. From Totness to 
Dublin, an uncovered bottle full of liquor, merely 
labelled with an address and the words ‘sample 
of cyder.” From Exmouth to Hastings, half a 
pound of soft soap,in thin paper. From. Bishop’s 
Stortford to Brunswick-square, a fish; also several 
packages of plants in wet. moss. 
to Bath, a bunch of grapes; also shrimps. From 
Kingston to Westminster-bridge-road, to Mrs. ; 
a roast duck. A flask of gunpowder, Fifty-three 
separate ‘‘ packets,” containing each a box of lu- 
cifer-matches, one of which, on being handled, 
exploded in the post-office. A traveller or bagman 
wrote to his beloved wife for his pistol; she affec- 
tionately sent it, merely labelled, loaded almost to 
the mouth with powder, ball, and slugs. To the 
Countess of ; a pair of flesh-brushes : the mail- | 
eart in coming from the west was upset into a 
brook, which dissolving the paper-covering of these 
brushes, they, becbabip: faneying they had arrived 
at their journey’s end, instantly set to work and 
destroyed a considerable portion of the epistolary 
contents of the bag. To Mr. ——-, alive snake. 
From Londen to Wellington, Somersetshire, avery 
long cucumber, To a naturalist in London, alive 
mouse, two china teacups, and a box of live spiders. 
From _Oxford-street, to Merrion-square, Dublin, 
addressed to Miss ——-, a most beautiful head-dress 
of the genus Jigamaree, From London to Sudbury, 
two sweet-breads. To——, a human heart, a par- 
tridge, a mackerel, a paper of fish-hooks, a human 
stomach, &e. &e. 

Tue Buinp-MAN.— Our readers. will have. ob- 
served that in the first operation of dividing into 
fourteen main classes the whole of the letters. for 
the United Kingdom, as well as for all. foreign 
countries, which pass daily through the Inland de- 
partment of the London Post-office, there exists 
ne the above number of pigeon-holes one marked 
blind. 

Into this little hospital for the destitute or house- 
less poor are thrown, by. each sorter throughout the 
department, all letters bearing an illegible, an in- 
comprehensible, or an inadequate address, It ap-. 
pears, from several experiments which have been | 
made in the Post-office, that of any given number 
of letters taken up at random as they are poured 
out of the bags, about one-tenth of them have not 
on their addresses any post town! On one day 
3,559 letters arrived at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, ad- 
dressed ‘‘ London” only, most of them being to 
petty shopkeepers, who, with a turkey-cock’s desire 
to look grand, had struttingly supplied their coun- 
try correspondents with this single word as their 
sufficient address ; and yet, such is the intelligence 
of the Post-office—such its triumph of mind over 
matter—that every one of these letters was delivered 
to the person for whom it was meant ! 


We must here pause for a moment to observe, 
that it would relieve the servants of the Post-office 
from infinite vexation and trouble, and to the ad-. 
vantage of all classes, would consequently materially 
expedite the delivery of letters, if the public, of 
their own accord, would, or by the imposition of a 
heavy extra postage could be required to, reverse 


From Hastings | 


the existing foolish fashion by writing legibly, as 
the first word of the address of every letter—the 
only one out of the present confused irrelevant mass 
which the sorter wishes to discover, and has now 
tosearch for—namely the post town; after which 
the name of the pretty little village, of the county, 
of “the hall,” ‘the lodge,” ‘the grove”—or any- 
thing else might at any length be most harmlessly 
inserted—with, lastly, that which is of no earthly 
importance except to the postman who actually 
delivers the letter, the name of Hobs, Dobs, or 
Snobs; in short, of the person or personage to whom 
it is addressed. 

The duty of solving all the enigmas, and of 
deciphering the astonishing specimens of writing 
that are continuously afflicting the Inland Post- 
office, is imposed upon a gentleman selected from 


all the sorting clerks, and who, from being gifted’ 


with extraordinary memory, very sharp wits, and, 


above all, with. what Mr. Samuel Weller termed ‘a’ 


pair of patent double-million-magnifying-gas-micros- 
copes-of-hextra-power eyes,” Is gravely distinguished 
throughout the department, as well as in its books, 
by the title of ‘* The Blind Man.” Accordingly, to 
his, little desk, five feet long, two broad, modestly. 
leaning against the wall of a small chamber close to 
the,‘‘ foreign” room, and adjoining the large double 
sorting hall, are brought all the letters which every 
sorter has, in despair, chucked into his ‘blind’ 
pigeon-hole ; and as, gazing for several minutes at 
nothing but the blind man’s back, we beheld one 
basket full of botherations after another brought 
to him, we could not—when we considered that this 
badgering is mercilessly continued throughout every 
day, week, month, and year of his life—help won- 
dering why the Society’ for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has not yet come to his rescue. — 
No one, however, who has watched the facility 
with which every compositor in a printing-office can 
read bad writing, would be much surprised at the 
ease with which the blind man gets over that por- 
tion of his, troubles. Ard again, as almost any 
a can readily learn to understand ‘“ broad” 
orkshire, broad Devonshire, broad Scotch, or any 
other patois, so it is not, on reflection, surprising 
that a gentleman of ready abilities should, in due 
time, learn to decipher ‘‘ broad writing”—such as 
“ sromfredeyi,” for Sir Humphry Davy; ‘‘ Ner the 
Wises,” for near Devizes; ‘‘ Biley Rikey,” for 
Billericay ; ‘‘ Steghelhester Sussexese,” for Chiches- 
ter, Sussex; ‘* Wardling Street, Noher Londer 
Brutz Schibseed,” for Watlizg-street, near London 
Bridge, Cheapside ; “‘ Wharan Que ner Ne Weasal 
Pin Tin,” for Wareham Quay, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, &c. &c. But where the direction is incorrect, 
or, asin the generality of cases (especially in. cir- 
cular tracts addressed by religious societies to our 
clergy at their parish “rectories,’ ‘ vicaragés,” 
c.), the post towns are omitted, the difficulty is 
not only clearly evident, but it at first appears to. be 
insuperable ; nevertheless, in attentively watching 
the blind man’s back, it is astonishing to observe 
how easily and fluently he does. his work. For a 
considerable time he is to be seen, evidently from 
memory, writing post-haste the omitted post. towns 
on each letter, as rapidly as he can handle them. 
Now and then, as if his gas-lamp had, without any 
apparent reason, half fainted. away, he holds a letter 
before him for afew moments, turning it a little on 
this side, and then on that, until he suddenly 
deciphers it. In extreme cases, he is occasionally 
obliged convulsively to scratch the side of his head, 
just above his right ear, for half a.second with the 
sharp-pointed black holder of his iron pen; who- 
ever, on he goes, placing occasionally beside him, 
at the left extremity of his desk, those letters for 
which reference to his little library, arranged before 
him, is necessary ; and thus, with the help of about 
half-a-dozen thick well-thumbed books, and of an 
intelligent assistant who sits beside him, he usually 
manages by the evening mail, or, at all events, by 
that. of the following day, to despatch the mass of 
mysteries which have been so mercilessly imposed 
upon him, _ : : 


THE STING OF THE PASSPORT SYSTEM. 


Wuar I write I write as a warning for the wives 
of England, that, if they do travel, they may take 
‘care and go abroad with their husbands, on the 
same piece of papers * * The Ambassador smiled 
a bit, and went on writing. ‘‘There go my eyes 
upon the paper,” said I to myself, as he looked at 
me; and whether or no, I did feel’ em twinkle. 
‘ And that’s my nose, I’msure of it,” for it suddenly 
burnt so; ‘‘and that’s my mouth,” and I couldn't 


‘Then pour in some salt water until the 


‘beans can thus be preserved quite fresh.—. 
Saved. ue i 


help smiling at the thought,—“ and that’s my com- 
plexion,”—for J felt a flush,—“ and that’s my hair ; 
and now I’m finished.” And having given my 
name, of course, I thought it was all over; when 
the Ambassador—as if he had been asking for the 


coolest thing in life—said, in a sort of English that 


even a poodle might be ashamed of—‘‘ What is your 
age ?”—‘““ What!” cried I, and they might have 
heard me in the street.—'' What is your age ?” said 
the Ambassador once more, twisting his ferret. 
moustachio in such an aggravating way that I could. 
have torn it’ offi—* Well!” said I, “what next ?”” 
And@ that’s’ all he got’ out of me.—“ What is’ 
Madame’s age?” said the Ambassador, beginning” 
to langh.— What a question for a polite French- 
man!” said I, laughing too. “Ask a lady’s age! 
Well I’m sure !”—“T must know Madame’s age,” 
said the Ambassador.— It’s like your impudence,” 
said I, ‘and you'll know nothing ofthe sort.”— 
“Then Madame can’t go to France,” said the Am- 
bassador, throwing down his’ pen.—“ What is it to 
France how old I am? France is very curious. 
Perhaps I’m five-and-twenty;” said I.—“ Five-and- 
twenty,” cried the Ambassador, and where he learnt, 
the wordsI can't tell, ‘‘ suppose, Madame, for sport, 
we go double or quits ?”—My blood did boil, but I 
contrived to say nothing—only to laugh.—“ Really, 
Madame,” said the brute, beginning to be gruff, * L 
must have your age.”—‘ Well, then,” said J, 
throwing my veil quite back as if daring him to do 
his worst, ‘‘as for my age, there’s my face; and 
take what you like out of that.’—The wretch 
laughed—wrote something—and gave me my- 
passport, which T did not look at, I was in such a 
passion, till I’d locked myself fairly in my room at. 
home. Would you believe it? When I unfolded 


the passport, [ saw within as my description :— 


“ Agee”—which is French for “ Aged.”—But no, 
Mr. Punch, not even to you will I reveal the insult 
that’s been put upon me.—Mrs. Amelia Mouser, im 
© Punch.’ pin det i sedilllicdipsdiasdlens 5 Mibnriiusnesiens 
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An Emprre Founpep By A Sprper.— As Ma+ 
homet and his friend Abubeker sat in a dark corner 
of one of the caves of Thor, on the third morning 
after they. had'betaken themselves to that place of 
concealment,. they saw their enemies approach the 
mouth of the cavern. ‘ What shall we do?” whis- 
pered the trembling Abubeker; ‘it is vain to 
attack them, for we are but two.” ‘There is a 
third with us,” said’) Mahomet, calmly ; ‘‘ God!” 
The pursuers, concluding from a spider’s web across 
the opening into the recess, that no one could have 
recently passed in or out, withdrew, and the hidden 


| fugitives’ shortly afterwards made their escape, and 


saved their lives. Mahomet subsequently founded 
an empire, which in eighty years extended its. 
dominion over more kingdoms and countries than 
the Romans had subdued in eight hundred. But; 
the spider that wove the cobweb was the real. 
founder of the Mahomedan dynasty, and wrought: 
a more extensive change in the destinies of the: 
world: than Alexander or. Xerxes. ve ate? 
ABSENCE OF Minp. — An  overtired Yankee,. 
travelling in Kentucky, called at a log-hut for- 
refreshment. The young woman of the hovel, that: 
she might quickly spread the table, gave him her: 
infant to hold, and in afew minutes laying before: 
him, a homely meal, she then modestly returned to» 
her work. The long-backed man, naturally enough,, - 
was enraptured at the sight of the repast ; and over-- 
whelmed by conflicting feelings: of gratitude to the: 
young woman, of admiration of the lovely infant: 
that sat smiling on his knee, and of extreme 
hunger—in a-fit of absence of mind, exactly such as 
caused’ the person in England to post a letter con- 


‘taising one thousand’ five hundred pounds without 
‘any address, he, to the horror of the hostess, all of 


a sudden, with great energy............kissed the 


‘loaf—buttered the child’s face, and cut its head 
‘off—at least, so runs the story in Kentucky. 


_ PRESERVATION OF GREEN Kapney BrAans:— 


“The following is the process employed by M.. 


Gehen de Montigny, for the preservation of green 


‘kidney beans. In fine weather gather the pods, 
‘before the seeds are’ too visible, take the threads 


off, plunge the pods‘in boiling water, and take them 
out again immediately ; let them cool, put them in 
a tub in layers five inches deep, alternating with 
vine leaves, which must begin and end the’ series ; 
on the top of the’ last layer of vine-leaves puta 
stone, heavy enough to keep the whole well pressed. 


covered ; replace the water as it cyngor bas 


ey a 
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the rule applies equally to an over-abundance of 
domestic servants in every other department, we 
wonder how the Chiltern Hundreds can exist under 
the pluralty of Stewards that are constantly tender- 
ing their seryices. If these hundreds were thou- 
sands, there might still bea Steward for every par- 
ticular unit, so numerous are the acceptances of the 
office, in which there appears, nevertheless, to be a 
perpetual vacaney. The new Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas has, we learn from the London 
Gazette, just taken upon himself the Stewardship 
of these Hundreds, as a sort of relief, no doubt, to 
his severer duties; for the Chiltern Hundreds 
appear to impose upen their stewards no occupation 
that may not be combined with any other employ- 
ment, however arduous or dignified. Wewish Lord 
. Campbell would employ his leisure in giving to the 
world the Lives of the Stewards of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, an account of whose stewardships would 
form a series sufficiently long to furnish ample mate- 
rials for even his untiring industry. We should be 
glad to know whether the Chiltern Hundreds em- 
ploy, in addition to a steward, the usual establish- 
ment of butler, footman, page, cook, and house- 
keeper. We should recommend the hundreds who 
“want places* to write down to Chiltern at once, 
aod ascertain whether the Hundreds, which have 
always a vacancy for a steward, may not find room 
for other classes of domestics. 


A Worp or two on WaAtrr.—We are afraid 
that writing upon water is as useless as writing 
upon sand, and indeed so. much has been lately 
written on water, and so little impression made, 
that whoever goes into the subject, however deeply, 
for the good of the public, can only expect to have 
cold water thrown upon him for his pains. A 
book has been lately published by a Dr. Hassell, 
who favours the world not only with his own views, 
but the views of an artist, on the water we drink; 
and these views, painted literally in water colours, 
shows us in all their disgusting variety of tint and 
form, the specimens of animal and vegetable matter 
we take in with every drop of aqueous fluid we 
imbibe. Since we have seen these alarming 
pictures, they have haunted us, and we have 
been troubled by a perpetual attack of Thames 
water on the brain. Kvery drop is a sort of 
menagerie in itself when subjected to the powers 
of the microscope, by whose aid we may perceive 
the water devils, the testacea, the infusoria, the 
erustacea, and other abominations, flitting and 
floundering about to an extent the contemplation 
of which makes our blood run almost as thick as 
Thames water in our veins. Jn the book we have 


CREAM OF THE CREAM. 
oe {FROM PUNCH.) 
SUMMER NOVELTIES IN BALLOONS. 


There seems to be nothing stirring much, except- 
ing balloons, and they are ‘up and stirring” in every 
direction. The householders who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vauxhall and the Cremorne Gardens 
must have a nice time of it. What with the shout- 
ing, and the crowds, and the noise, and the fireworks, 
they must detest the ery of ‘ Balloon!—Balloon !’ 
almost as much as a lady abhors the announcement 
of ‘ Please, ma’am, the kitchen chimbley’s on fire.” 
"These detestations, too, must be rather heightened 
by the probability of a parachute, with a live tiger 
in it, dropping in the back garden, or of a number 
of sky-rockets falling through the skylight, and as- 
tonishing the master and missus, as they are march- 
ing solemnly, with their candlesticks, up to bed. 

The rage for experimental balloons must be 
stoppped, or else all sorts of extravagancies, animal 
and pyrotechnical, will be. committed in the name of | 
Science, and every little tea-garden or suburban 
saloon that commands six square yards of open space, 
in front or in rear of the house, will be advertising 
a “ Wonderful Ascent,” either with or without fire- 
works, or else with a pony, or a horse, or a donkey, 
or something of that sort. The mania of imitation 
exists as strongly between capitals as between Indi- 
viduals, and, as it extends, is sure to increase in ab-— 
surdity. Now, as Paris has lately witnessed the 
ascent of a balloon with a pony, all ‘‘alive and 
kicking, ” London is certain to be . favoured 
before long with the exhibition of some intrepid 
aeronaut, who will richly deserve the laurels, as well 
as the appellation-of GREEN, by ascending with a 
bull, or a giraffe, or it may be an elephant. Who 
knows, if this public appetite for balloons grows 
more ravenous, that we may not be astonished some 
fine morning at breakfast, with the announcement in 
the papers of a piece of insanity like the following: 


_ UNPARALLELED ATTRACTION. 


Wonverrut Ascent THs Evenine or Mr. GREEN 
- In his celebrated Fulham Balloon, with the 


HIPrPOroTamus 
(Of the Zoological Gardens,) 


Who has kindly lent his valuable services for this 
: ~ * - oecasion only. : 


At the altitude of 200 feet above the level of Chel- 
sea, Mr. Gragn will descend from the car on to the 
back of the E ippopotamus, and discharge a 
BRILLIANT DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS. 


N.B. For seats on the back of the Hippopotamus, apply 
- at the Box Office of the Gardens. 
The only question is, if the above absurdity is at- 
tempted to be perpetrated, who is there to stop it? 
We are afraid that, from their very nature, Balloons 
are out of the reach of the law; and if a policeman 
were sent to “take up” a Balloon, the chances are 
that he would only be taken up himself. As there 
is a class of policemen expressly for the river, there 
may probably be instituted a new class of aerial 
_ policemen, probably to navigate the “silent high- 
way” of the clouds. It will be rather awkward, 
though, to approach a balloon whilst it is discharg- 
ang a brilliant display of fireworks, and difficult, as 
‘well as unpleasant, to take it into custody whilst 
committing the act. 


every Company supplying London, and there is not 
one of them but may be described as a species of 
Grand Junction of everything that is unwholesome 
and revolting to look upon. The old song of 
* Drink to me only with thine eyes” could never 
have been adapted to the water-drinkers of the 
present day, for to drink with the eyes shut is the 
| only resource of the modern votary of our metropo- 
| litan river-gods. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MAKE AND Construct. 
—Omnibusses are generally constructed to hold 
fifteen, but somehow they are made to hold eighteen, 
and on a wet night frequently more than that. 

Sunpay ar. SHa.— Admiral Bowles, on the 
Mercantile Bill, moved a clause to prevent Sunday 
labour at sea. And very right: because it is now 
a well-known fact—at least to Lord Ashley and all 
the Sackelothites—that on Sundays at sea there is 
never any wind, but a. fair and gentle one—that 
billows never break—and rocks, at least on Sun- 
days, never threaten. 
a Sunday cruise—a cruise which we earnestly re- 
commend to the Sabbatarians—is a cruise upon the 
Dead Sea! ae 

THE SMITHFIELD Lire Pini.—Smithfield has 
been so much extolled lately for its salubrity, and 
city medical men have been so loud in their praises 
of the purity of its atmosphere, and the general 


. Punch Farry Puzztep.—We are not very easily 
afied in an attempt to solve a conundrum 3 we have 
seen through a deal board when it has been riddled. 
all over with shots. We have never had a difficulty 
abouta charade; and as to a rebus, we have gone to 
it so boldly that our fortiter in rebus never could be 
for an instant questioned; but we admit ourselves to 


‘be fairly puzzled by an advertisement headed, “The | healthiness of its neighbourhood, that we wonder 
oldest Juvenile Depot in London.” We cannot un- has yet 


that no Life Pill has yet siezed upon its valuable 
tame as a guarantee to cure everything. We 
think, if largely advertised, and backed with a few 
strong testimonials from well-known Aldermen and 
Common Councilmen, that the Smithfield Life Pill 


derstand the compatibility between old age and 
juvenility, which that announcement anuhien a 
‘haps, however, there is a jolly-buckism, or old-bey- 
asbness about the concern which justifies the title 
given to it in the advertisements ; but at all events, 
in the absence of. any authorised explanation, we 
admit ourselves unable to say with confidence what 
the ‘Oldest Juvenile Depot in London” can pos- 
“sibly mean. : 

THE CHILTERN Hunpreps.—Broth is said to 
‘suffer material! from a superfluity of cooks ; and if 


Public. We should like to do it ourselves, for 
there is a difficulty now-a-days to make you 
fortune, unless you happen to be a quack, onl 
we have a few foolish doubts as to the honesty o 


the transaction. ij 


mentioned, there is a specimen of the water of | © 


Perhaps, the perfection of | 


would be a sure fortune to any one who does not " 
mind. imposing upon the credulity of the British } 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our’ Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent:to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. J 

Awnix Rusuron.—It does not very often happen that we 
find ourelves obliged to censure a young lady; but with- 
out particularising your conduct to the gentleman, who 
has paid you the greatest compliment that he can pay 
you, by offering to become your husband, we think that 
your behaviour to him has been inconsiderate. You 
should recollect, thatalthough your feelings may by no 
means be largely interested in the affair, that his evi- 
dently are so. Your rejection of his suit, surely, was 
quite sufficient, without exposing him to the ridicule of 
those who, while they have no fecling for him, probably, 
upon reflection, will come to a very harsh judgment, 
indeed, concerning you. If you want our advice fur- 
ther, we should be glad to give it, for we only blame 
you in order that you may take a course that will pro- 
duce for you greater happiness, as we consider all our 
correspondents who are frank and candid with us, in 
the light of friends, to be advised to the best of our 
abilities. 

A Youne Porr.—If young poets would but try to find 
out some subjects for their muse not quite so hacknied 
as the “Lines to the Moon,” there would be some 
chance of their contributions appearing. We beg to 
decline, with thanks. ; 

A Poor PLaver.—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note, and cannot. do better than reprint the letter 
sent with it:—“ The Theatrical Profession v. Royal 

_ Funerals.—The following letter has been forwarded to 
the Lord Chamberlain, by Mr. Lyon, of the City of 

- London Theatre :—“ To the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chamberlain.—My Lord,—May I venture, during the 

_ present melancholy period, to address a few lines to 

your lordship on a subject which may be considered 

trifling and immaterial by you, but which is highly 
interesting to that class of her Majesty’s subjects whom. 
it may more intimately concern, not few in number, nor 
wanting in loyalty—industrious and hard-working 
people, who fall under the denomination of ‘poor 
players, their adjuncts and assistants. The subject 
is the closing the theatres on the demise of royalty. 
Your lordship, perhaps, is not aware that an actor’s 
salary ceases if the curtain is not raised for the evening’s 
performance. Under the same head fall carpenters, 
painters, and that vast concourse dependent upon 
theatrical exhibition, many with large families, for the 
means of subsistence, finding it by chance, and dearly 
cherishing it when found. Your lordship’s fiat, on the 
death ot any of the roval family, is final and decisive, 
viz., shutting up the establishments on the day of their 
death and of their burial. Is the Legislature aware 
that by so doing from two thousand to three thousand 
persons are mulct of their salary for two nights, at the 
same time that every other business is pursuing its 
orderly course—public gardens open, concert-rooms, 

&c.—whilst the only sufferers are that very class of 

people who can least afford a loss ?”—We need hardly 

say that in every word of the above wecordially concur. 

When the Queen Dowager died, many a poor actor's 

wife and children felt the loss of her a whole week 

in the cupboard. What would the gentle Adelaide 
have said if she had only dreamt of such a thing ? 

| JULIA G. is going to be married on the 4th day of August 
ensuing and she “owes all the happiness of being 
wedded to one whom she truly loves to the kind advice 
given in the pages of this MisceLLany,” as it was by 
that advice she was convinced she had been in the 

_ wrong, and that she candidly wrote to Alfred to say so, 
and her note brought him at once to her feet, and he 

' vowed that her ingenuous confession of her fault én- 
deared her to him ten times more than ever; so Julia G. 
writes to thank the Editor, and to wish him all the hap- 
piness in the world.—The same to you, Julia G. 

A Cockney Famity.—Certainly, the pleasantest way by 
which you car go to Hampton Court is by water; and 
then, if you io not “stick in the mud of the river” on 
the road home, you will enjoy the trip very much. 

Awnit E1izs.—The lines are simple and pretty enough, 
but we would advise our fair correspondent not to 
indulge in musing upon such melancholy subjects. The 
French for Forget-me-not is Ne m’oubliez pas. 


THE LITTLE GRAVE. 


See ye yon slightly raised-up grave, 
See ye yon little mound; 
Beneath there rest the cold remains 
(Ay, colder than the ground) 
Of my first-born, my darling babe. 
He was a lovely boy : 
Last spring be withered in my arms, 
My only hope and joy. 
And being too fair a bud for earth, 
Was plucked to bloom above. 
That little milk-white head-stone marks 
The grave of buried love. 
A chaplet of wild flowers I’ll weave 
To deck that little grave— 
Each day Ill praise the God who gives, 
- And takes but what he gave. 
' Anniz Eiza, 
A Youna Lapy.—No more, in French, is rendered by 
Ne plus ;—encore, simply means yet There is no 
neuter gender in the French language. Srerpthihs 
must be feminine or masculine, and there are no pre- 
cise rules of grammar upon that point. It is a nicety 
of language that the yainest frequently fail in, 
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Aw Unnappy DavanTer.—We are notin possession of 
the information you require. Write toythe Editor of 
the “Lancet,” and ask for a private communication, 
which we daresay that gentleman will oblige you 
with, 

Horatio Kina,—Yes—you can have the Plate upon the 
very best paper for the price of one shilling. Any 
bookseller would supply you with it to order. 

Eyrs.—A young lady, the first portion of whose 
signature is illegible, wishes to know how to get too 
tight a ring off her finger.—There is a mode of doing 
so by twisting a thread round and round the finger and 
passing an end of it under the ring; but it requires to 
be seen to be understood.—Plunge the hand in cold water, 
and then hold it up and try to press the blood from the 
finger, If that will not do, you had better have the 
ving sawed off. 

A Reaver.—We shall have great pleasure in looking at 
the “Lines,” and giving you our opinion, Why did 
you not send them at once? There was no occasion for 
a note preliminary. : 

Ay Orrerine.—We will consider. 

Z. Z. must excuse us. We cannot answer correspondents 
privately, except upon very rare occasions, and then we 
do so quite in our private capacity, and let it be so 
understood. , 


A Famity.—The distance is four thousand miles. The | 


planet called Georgium Sidus in some celestial atlases, 
and Herschell in others, is one and the same. 

A Comparison.—It is quite impossible for us to do other- 
wise than agree with you in the comparison you have 


instituted; but we feel that it is better to build up than | 


pull down, so we must decline opening the eyes of the 
public with regard to the publication in question. 

A YourH.—Do not make the mistake that the Vicar of 
Wakefield's son did, of going to Germany to teach 
English, before you know German. i 

A MorHEer.—We have perused your letter with painful 
interest, but we do not see that we can do more than 
offer you our sincere sympathy. The heartless conduct 
of the fiend in human shape who has made you child- 
less, will surely some day come home to him. Cheer 
up, and recollect that, after all, she whom you so deeply 
regret is at peace. After life’s fitful fever, she sleeps 
well. Death is the end of all woes. Time, we hope, 
will have the effect of healing your sorrows. Write 
again, if it will be any comfort to you. 

Crnraur.—Your little excursion into Kent will amply 
repay the toil you will undergo, by the varied beauties 
of the rich natural landscape that, will be exhibited to 
you. With regard to your specific inquiry, the pro- 
cess in the hop ground inay be thus deseribed :—The 
poles are taken down, and the stems of the plants eut to 
within three feet from the ground. If they were cut 


shorter, the root would be weakened by the running of | 


the sap, technically called bleeding. The poles are 


then laid sloping over a strong frame of. wood, called a | 


bin, within which is suspended a piece of cloth, forming 
a bag; three men or women, or four boys or girls, then 
stand on each side of the bin, and pick the hops from 
two poles at a time. 
specially regarded, they are divided, by means of 

askets, into different sorts, as the green, which are not 
quite ripe; the light vellow-brown, which are in per- 
tection, and the very dark, which have passed their 
prime. Some even make still more numerous divisions 
by sorting differences of fragrance as well as of colour. 
After picking, the hops are dried on a hair-cloth in a 
kiln, and then bagged. This process is conducted with 
great care in order to ensure the absolute exclusion of 
the air from every part of the bag. Weyhill Fair; near 
Andover, is the greatest English.Hop Market. Our 
most extensive hop plantations are in Kent, Sussex, and 
Herefordshire ; but the hop is also cultivated in Wor- 
cestershire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, and other counties. The plant is very tender, 
and, therefore, liable to great alterations of failure and 
success, which, of course, tends to great loss or profit, 
and to considerable difference of prices in different 
years. Let us now say a few words on the plant itself. 

_ The hop is a perennial plant, known among botanists 
as the Humulus lupulus; the former a generic name, 
derived from Humus,.or fresh earth, expressive of the 
love of the plant for rich soil; and the latter, a specific 
name of the hop, from Lupus Salictarius, the ancient 
Roman name that had been given to it, because it was 
as destructive to the willows, (among’ which it grew,) as 
a wolf among sheep. The hop is, in fact, a very strong 
course climber or twiner, and is found growing wild in 
the hedges in many parts of Europe, in Asia, and also 
in the United States of America. Itis dicecious; that 
isto say, some plants are male, and some female, and 
have respectively flowers of a different construction and 
habit. It is the flowers of the female plant that form 
the hops for brewing. They are known by the name of 
cones, strobuli, or catkins, and consist of a number of 
imbrecated or over-lapping scales, having the fruit or 
seed-vessels at their base, The surface ot the scales 
and fruit is studded with aromatic glands, which afford 
the lupuline, the most valuable part of the hop, and 
containing, in fact, its essential properties. The che- 
mical constituents, of the lupuline are volatile oil, 
resin, a bitter principle, tanin, malic acid, acetate, 
hydrochlorate, and sulphate of ammonia. 

D. ©.—We should like to give your note alittle further 
consideration before saying positively, Yea or Nay. 

ANAsTasius.—We regret to be compelled to say No, but 
we shall be happy to hear from you again, 

Miss A, A. B. has been on a visit to # friend’s house in 
the country, and while there she met with a young gen- 
tleman with whom she took many walks in the garden, 
and the shrubbery, and the orchard, and the adjoining 
Janes, the result of which was, that he professed for her 


Where the quality of the hops is | 


the most ardent and honourable attachment, and was 
very anxious to be introduced to her parents, and to 
propose for her hand. Miss A. A. B. had no objection, 
but it turns out, upon inquiry, that he deserted another 
young lady for Miss A. A. B. Would it be very pru- 
dent to encourage his addresses after such a fact ?—Per- 
haps not very prudent, but yet not very imprudent. 
Both ladies and gentlemen change their minds at times, 
and, as the song says— 


“ Still seeking flowers more rich and rare, 
As fickle fancy changes.” 


We would advise caution, and that the young lady 
should not give too much encouragement to the gentle- 
man. Time will show the nature of his feelings to- 
wards A. A. B. 

A -Youne Huseanp.—We do not advise you to insure 
‘your life in the Economic Assurance Office in Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. In the event of any unlooked-for 
circumstances arising with regard to your resources, 
you will not meet with the same liberality of freatment 
in that office that you will in some others. We know | 
of a case in which the directors might have been liberal 
and just, when they were, on the contrary, only grasp- 
ing and legal. Do not go there. 

F. M. C.—Mr. R. Peacock, we believe, is the locomo- 
tive superintendent onthe Great Northern Line. That 
is to say, as far as we ean gather the fact from that 
mass of mystification, ‘Bradshaw’s Railway Guide.” 
Your hand-writing is not good; but for the situation 
you require it is not essential. Aes 

Emity H.—Negociations are now pending, and we hope 
to be able very shortly to make a favourable announce- 
ment upon the subject. 

AMIABLE W.—Declined with thanks. say 

A Constant ReaprerR.—We certainly answered you. 
Coal gas, in its pure state, should be hydrogen. 

A Youre Lapy.—No;.do not enter into the correspon-~ 
dence. You may not now be aware of what evils it 

_ “‘IMay entail upon you. How do you know that you will 

. always have the same feelings towards the young gen-— 
tleman that you have now, or that he, when he sees | 
fresh faces and gets into fresh society, may not alter? | 
With regard to your question as to where you had. 
better go for the summer and autumn, considering your 
delicate state of health, we should recommend an 
inland county. The sea air would not be beneficial to 


you as it is liable to too many sudden fluctuations of | 


temperature. : 

Ay InpicNant Oxet.—Why not send your indignation 
to the person you intend it for? You cannot expect 
us to be the medium of conveying it. \ A ovis 

M. A.—In the library of Eton College, there are some 


not have any difficulty in procuring a sight of them 


upon application to the librarian at the college any - 


ti MOBY 5c ; sii : 
Misr.—Yes; the Engraving is ‘The Mother Rescuing | 


her Child from the Eagle's Nest,” and you are entitled 
Ai it with your number upon payment of one penny. 
or each. ‘ : 


‘Lonpominsns.—Declined with thanks. We have seen 


the anecdotes before, and they are well-known. Novelty 
is our aim. 
Ax Anxious Sistrr.—Apply at the Dead-letter Office, 
at the Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
A Lapy anp HER Son.—-You will be amused if not 
edified by a short sojourn at Hesse-Homburg. The 
following is the account they give of it themselves, and 
is written by the Grand Duke, who lives on the profits 
of the gaming tables:—‘‘ The forests, which surround 
_Homburg like a rich zone, are pierced with rides and 
drives by which the residents at the baths may, with 
ease and pleasure, visit the Feldburg, the Rock of 
Elizabeth, Luther's Oaks, and all the picturesque sites 
of the Taunus. The Directoys of this grand establish- 
ment have constructed a magnificent Casino, which—by 
the beauty of its architecture, the excellence of its dis- 
tribution, ‘and the richness of its decorations—surpas:es 
any building hitherto erected at any point on the banks 
of the Rhine. It contains splendid saloons for balls and 
‘concerts, rooms for the games of Trent et Quarante, and 
for penleile sabia ; a cabinet: for Reading, in which are 
most of the German, French, English, Russian, Belgi 
and Dutch ae a coffee-room ; edtehu for pay fiat 
opening on toa fine terrace laid with asphalte, and a 
rand dining-room with a table dhote, served & la 
“rangaise, twice a day, viz., at one and at five o’clock. 
An excellent orchestra fram the Theatre of Mentz 
perform three times a day; in the morning, at the 
springs; in the aitebuoen, th the beautiful gardens of 
the Casino; and in the evening, in the grand ball 
room. Concerts, balls, and fétes of every description | 
.sueceed each other without interruption, The Directors 
shrink from no sacrifice to render this watering-place as 
delightful as possible to its visitors, and to this end 
have rented about fifty thousand acres of forest lands» 
and plains, all abounding in game of eyery description, 
as well as a reserve park for the grandes chasses at 
the close of the winter season. The asin of Homburg 
is the only establishment ot the kind that has enjoyed 
hitherto the privilege of remaining open all the year, 
and the continuation of the tables for play, its balls, 
its concerts, and its hunting parties throughout the 
winter season, makes it attract a numerous and select 
society from every quarter of Europe, and there is now 
a great number of strangers of distinction there. The 
journey from London to. Homburg, passing through 
Brussels, Cologne, Mentz, y ages ort, is performed 
in thirty-six hours. The distance from Frankfort to |- 
Homberg, is got over in one hour and a half. Mail 
espe aud omnibuses run between these places every 
.} 


Tue Farr ANNABELL has been married about three years, - 
but, like the celebrated Lord Lovell in the ballad, her 
husband left her about a year ago, “foreign countrjes 
for to see.” The Fair Annabell has heard that he is 
dead. somewhere in Turkey, and there isa very nice 
gentlemanly widower in the same house in which The 
Fair Annabell has apartments, who would gladly marry 
her. Does the Editor think she might venture ?—Ra- 
ther not—some odd day, Lord Lovell might come home, 
when he may not be so obliging as to “ give three kicks 
and expire,” upon finding The Fair Annabell has been 
to “St. Pancridge Church” to get married again. If 
he make no appearance in seven years, we should then 
advise the Fair Annabell to marry the widower who is. 
such a nice man, ‘ ‘ 

A Cocxnry.—We have before had occasion to say that 
the Monument is two hundred and two feet high, and 
that the Duke of York’s column is but one hundred 
and fifty feet high. _ { 

Letit1a.—We should: have great pleasure in complying 
with your request, but \it is completely out of our 

_ power. Sanat Pi 4 

M. S.—The Picture of “The Mother Rescuing her Child _ 
from the Eagle’s Nest,” is presented to the subscribers 
to Lioyp's MiscxLuany at the trifling charge of one 
penny, and can be obtained of any bookseller. 


A Poor Stupent.—Fifty-two of our Numbers will form 
a volume. We do not’ know of a coffee-house or read- ° 
ing-room where A Poor Student could get the reading 
of the medical and philosophical ‘publications. Proba- 
bly, at any first-rate circulating library our. correspon- 
oa could borrow allythe publications he requires to 
read, Y 

R. H. Spruzan.—We surely answered your kind commu- 
nication. We are compelled to decline with thanks. — 

A Mrcuanic.—We beg for the third or fourth'time to — 
state that we must positively decline giving-advice to 
emigrants as to the best colony for them to go to. We - 
do not feel that we are, of our own knowledge, in:posses- - 

sion of facts sufficient to enable us to adopt such a 

_ Tesponsibility. We wish you every success and happi- 
ness wherever you may go. : Meats i 


T, T.—Declined with thanks. Quite out of the question. 


An ArFiancep Oxx made ita particular bargain when 
. she promised to marry Henry, that no smoking was to 
be allowed, and he solemnly promised that he would 
give up an odious short pipe—yes, Mr. Editor, and abso- 
lutely a short pipe as black as ink—and blacker too, 
than most ink—which he was in the habit of smoking, 
although he is a gentleman. An Affianced One be- 
lieved him, and pledged herselt.to be his. There is a 
garden to her father’s house, and the Editor will hardly 


i aay ré ; Prietou 
oriental manuscripts which may assist you. You will | Delieye,that An Affianeed One actually caught him 


smoking in an obscure corner, the very identical short 
pipe, which, upon her approach, he hid in the boughs 
of a little mulberry-tree, and tried to look as innocent 
as possible. What would the Editor advise An Affianced 
One to do?—To marry as soon as possible, and try 
' afterwards to break the husband of the pipe, but if 
unsuccessful, to put up with it. 
A. X. X.—We are compelled to say “Declined with 
thanks.” 


Aw InisHwan begs through our columns to express his 
indignation at a paragraph which we reprint below, 
from “‘ Notes and Queries.” An Irishman says that 
is an unmanly and Saxon attempt to filch away the 
legends of ould Ireland, for that in his family there is 
still preserved the tip of the tail of the one cat, and 
the left-hand whisker of the other, that were left after. 
the conflict in the attic and not in the saw-pit :—“ The 
Kilkenny Cats.—The story generally told is, that two 
of those animals fought in a sawpit with such ferocious’ 
determination, that when the battle was over nothing 
could be found remaining of either combatant except 
his tail,—the marvellous inference to be drawn there- 
from being, of course, that they devoured each other. 
‘Fhis ludicrous anecdote has, no doubt, been generally . 
looked upon as an absurdity of the Joe Miller class; 
but this I conceive to be a mistake. I have not the 

. least doubt that the story of the mutual destruction of 
the contending cats was an allegory designed to typify 
the utter ruin to which centuries of litigation and em- 

“-proilment on the subject of conflicting rights and 
privileges tended to reduce the respective exchequers 
of the rival municipal bodies of Kilkenny and Irish- 
town—separate corporations existing within the liber- 
ties of one city, and the boundaries of whose respective 
jurisdiction had never been marked out or defined by 
i an authority to which either was willing to bow. 

heir struggles for precedency, and for the maintenance 
of alleged rights invaded, commenced a.p. 1377, and 
were carried on with truly feline fierceness and impla- 

’ cability till the end of the seventeenth century, when. 

it may fairly be considered that they had mutually 
devoured each other to the very tail, as we find their 
property all mortgaged, and see them each passing 
bye-laws that their respective officers Should be content. 

_With the dignity of their station, and forego all hope of 

salary till the suit at law with the other ‘pretended 
corporation’ should be terminated, and the incum+ 
brances thereby caused removed with the vanquish- 
ment of the enemy. Those who have taken the story 
of the Kilkenny cats. in its literal sense have do 

grievous injustice to the character of the grimalkins of 
the ‘fuire cittie,”” who are really quite as demure and 
quietly disposed a race of tabbies as it is in the nature 

' of any such animals to be.” 4 LENT US 
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[CHARLES L.0O270N KI LING 1H? GAMBLER IN THE GARDEN OF GORE HOUSE, AT KENSINGTON J 


THE DUCHESS. 


CHAPTER LYIII. 
BHOWS HOW CLINT HID MARIANNA IN HIS 
CHAMBER. 


Tr will be remembered that we left Marianna in 

the chamber of her father, whom she had so un- 
“expectedly discovered dtiring her fearful progress 
through Gore House. 

Oh, upon what a delicate and rotten thread hangs 
such plots as those which Horton had woven for the 
destruction of the Duke of Pangbourne! It is the 
wise dispensation of a Providence that cannot err, 
that makes evil in itself 2 hollow and a spurious 
thing, liable to a thousand accidents and failures, 
that truth and justice ean never encounter. And so 
was it with the finely drawn schemes of: Horton. 
‘They were each and all at the mercy of any little 
‘malapropos circumstance, which at any moment 
yoo teal them to the winds. 

j it so happens, that the greater the ingenuit 
and talent of the schemer, ‘he tae sisi delicate 
are the fabrics he spins from the storehouse of his 
brain, and the more liable they are to the slight 
or ruder shocks, as the case may be, that will de- 

stroy RS) ; HBT 


Then | " as regards plotting, and plannin, 
ana #4 aang is P 8s Pp Sy 
truth and honour in the pursuit, who is to say what 


amount of trickery and crime it will just require to | 


accomplish a seeming result? Who shall take upon 
him to say, how far he may have to go upon the 
slippery downward path to iniquity and destruc- 
tion? Oh, short-sighted mortais! are you im- 


mortal, that even in a purely worldly view of such 
a matter, it is worth while to cast away that jewel 
of the soul—innocence? Ah, no! ‘The wisest 
schemer that ever lived—the most wily plotter— 
the most subtle contortor of circumstances that 
ever breathed, holds his frail life upon such a tenure, 
that one would think a moment’s thought would be 
sufficient to induce the idea that, after all, it was, 
indeed, scarcely worth while to take so much trouble 


for so little and precarious a result. 


But while men live and breathe they will plot 
and plan, and fill up their little breathing space 
with such an anxiety of iniquity, that nothing but 
some great perversity in human nature can possibly 
account for it. 

It was the nature of Horton to do what he was 
doing ; and, perhaps, if we take a very calm and 
philosophical view of him and of his position, we 
ought to bestow more pity upon him personally, 
than upon any of his victims—for if he did not 


| suffer more than they, he was certainly in the way 


to suffer more. 

We left him thoroughly maddened at the sup- 
posed escape of Marianna, and yet, with that won- 
derful command that he had of himself and of his 
nervous system, he managed to conceal from the 
Duke of Pangbourne that such a blow had fallen 
upon him. 

It was not altogether the fact of Marianna being 


ree’ app ha i 'as he now could not but think she was, in some 
for objects, without any regard ‘for | 


that he should have thought it worth his while so to 
elaborate his security as to interfere with the young 
girl at the school at all; for, after all, his sole 
object in getting possesssion of Marianna, was & 
prevent the possibility of an interview between hee 
and the Duchess, and a consequent eclaircissement 
regarding her position, and the Duke’s acquaintance 
with her. 

That was all. 

But still, Horton had a part to act with the Duke, 
and to do him justice, he performed it in a most con- 
summately artistical manner, while at the bottom of 
his heart there still lingered the design of putting 
an end to the life of the man whom he had already 
tortured almost beyond human endurance. 


‘‘Come,” he said to the Duke, ‘‘as you are very 
quiet here, I hope that I shall be able to render 
your enforced stay as free from any real discomforts 
as if your time were passed in the ducal mansion 
of the Pangbourns.” 

‘‘ Name not that hateful house to me,” said the 
Duke. ‘ My prayer is, that I may not cross its 
threshold again. ‘Oh, Horton, I am truly sick of 
many griefs.” 

‘‘T don’t wonder at it: But come, I have pre- 
pared some refreshment for you that will stand 
you in good stead. Do not allow your strength 
to give way, for who knows but you may need it 
all? The bloodhounds of the law will be upon 
your track, 

“They will—they will.” a 

‘Ay, and who will urge them on to this blood- 
thirsty track? Who will now disclose all that 
ean have the effect of rendering a vague suspicion 


more than serious ?” 
‘No more—no more, Horton! I know to whom 
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you allude, well—alas! too well. No more, I pray 
ou!” 

‘©The Duchess! Ha! The Duchess!” 

‘¢ Fiend! I tell you I will not thus be mocked 
and taunted! Horton, you pride yourself upon 
being a prudent man. Beware of me! for there is 
that now tugging at my heart that makes me 
dangerous.” 

Horton was afraid he had gone a little too far. 
Assuming, therefore, a look of the greatest gravity, 
he said— 

‘¢ Allow me to apologise for my heedlessness. I as- 
sure you it is nothing more. But really when one feels 
that a friend has been badly and most ungratefully 
treated, one is apt, perhaps, to go a little too far 
in one’s condemnation of the wrong-doers.” 

“That is enough,” said the Duke. “I want no 
more said upon that subject.” 

“ Very well; and now will you permit me to 
leave you again for a little time, as I have some 
letters to write that are rather urgent ?” 

‘Yes, yes, in a moment; but tell me, Horton, 
if some immediate means cannot be found of 
enabling me to leave England. I long to bid adieu 
for ever to the country in which I have suffered 
so much. From the more serene and peaceful 
haven of a foreign land [ shall be able to make 
such arrangements as will remove from my mind 
much of the weight that at present is upon it.” 

‘‘ That shall be seen to,” said Horton. ‘ Of 


course, you would leave the estates in some sort | 


of stewardship during your absence; and as for the 
Duchess, I think you intimated that you meant 
to let her have an ample income.” 

“(Tt shall be so. She should now covet retire- 
ment; and attached to the dukedom, there are some 
country houses and estates, in one of which she 
may have leisure for that repentance which surely 
will come to her sooner or later.” 

““ Why, yes, you have a very nice little place 
called High Knoll.” 

‘‘ Little place? J have been informed that it is 
one of the most important properties of the Duke- 
dom,” . 

‘Indeed! Then it will be of no use my pre- 
ferring a little request that I was about tomake ?” 

‘What is it P” 

“Simply that you would allow me to reside 
there during the summer for the benefit of the 
quiet and the country air, that was ali; but if you 
think it so important a place, perhaps you would 
hesitate about doing so. Nay, no excuses, your 
Grace ~I can think no more about it; but I did 
mean to ask you to let me have a note there to 
your servants, ordering them to make me welcome.’ 

‘‘ Be it so, Horton. I shall never see the place 
—never—never! And it is not likely that Clara 
will select it as her home. If she should do so, 

ou will recollect that you must leave instantly.” 

‘Oh, that is quite understood, your Grace. 
And now I will go and finish my letters, and be 
back with you shortly.” 

“As you please, Horton,” said the Duke, lan- 
guidly. -‘‘ There is no hurry.” 

Horton could hardly conceal the exultation that 
he felt until he left the apartment, and then 
hastily shutting himself into another room, he said— 

“That fixes it. Who will dispute my title to 
High Knoll after that? With the deed of gift in 
my pocket, and with the Duke's letter to the 
servants in my hand, desiring that they should 
make me welcome at the place, the thing is settled. 
That letter will be such a piece of confirmatory 
evidence of the whole transaction, that no one can 
for a moment dream of contesting it with me. Ah, 
that is a master-stroke of policy, indeed; and now 
for the search for this girl, and for the discovery, 
if possible, of the diabolical means by which she 
has escaped me, That is a mystery that hangs 
heavily upon my spirits, and which | must solve, 
if it be at all possible so to do; and then I have 
got to think of the means by which the Duke is to 
bid adieu to this world and to his cares, and so 
leave me the undisputed master of a large estate, 
on which I can live and be lord of, and by there 
being a prosperous gentleman, J shall be respected 
where IT am now suspected, and every human 
virtue will surely be the attributes of.a man with 
such land and such beeves as I shall possess. 
Ha!” 

How strange it was that with all his thorough 
appreciation of the utter worthlessness of human 
reputation, and applause, and respect, knowing, as 
he did, that it was not accorded to virtue and 
worth, but to mere possessions, that he (Horton 
should be the man to plot, and scheme, and pass 


his days and nights in endeavours to attain to such 
a worthless bauble ! Ey Sie 

There can be no doubt but that, even then, 
Horton was rich enough for all the requirements 
and for many of the luxuries of life ; but they did not 
satisfy him. There was a craving in his heart for 
distinction—a kind of restless ambition to be a 
somebody or a something, that he never could be. 

After, then, making up his mind as to the course 
to be pursued with regard to the High Knoll 
Estate, Horton proceeded in the most systematic 
manner that could have been conceived to search 
his house, for the purpose either of finding Marianna 
still lurking in it, or of discovering beyond a 


‘doubt the means ,by which. she had escaped from 


the thraldom of her captivity. 
The two rooms that he had placed her in under- 
went from him such a scrutiny as they had never 
experienced before, and the mystery only thickened 
around him, for he could find no possible mode of 
egress or ingress to them but by the door, the key 
of which he had had in his possession, nd the loek 
of which was perfectly uninjured, and just as he 
had left: it. eS fs ot 
Twice Horton, with all his cleverness and fore- 
sighted ingenuity, passed the Tittle door in the wall 
by the side of the secret staircases. through which 
Marianna had gone; but he never for a 
thought of such a place, and the seéret pi 
was by far too dark for it to meet his observatio 


night, and had he proceeded, as of course he wo 


longer left ina state of mystery and terror 1 


eae”) 


the escape of Marianna, for then h 
observed the opening in the wall; b: 
passed it without the vestige of a dr 
was such a place. ee NY 
Horton was getting thoroughly 
* What can be the meaning of 
“* Am I mad, or has the girl, by s supernatural 
means, escaped me? I thought that the age of 
miracles was past, but it seéms not to be so; for if 
ever there was a circumstance that assumed the 


oi Niet 
iis ?” he said: 


| character of one, this is it.” ; 


After a little more thought, he left the room that 
he had considered to be so secure a prison for a 
young girl, and proceeded to search the house. 
There was not a nook or corner in Gore House that 
escaped the serutiny of Horton, excepting the 
room occupied by Clint, and that occupied by the 
Duke. 

How very strange it was that Horton should 
think there could be no possible reason in searching 
the very apartment in which Marianna was! | But 
then he could not think it possible that Clint had 
seen her, for was not he, too, locked in? and was 
not the key of his chamber in the possession of 
Horton? and did he not find that there was no sort 
of difficulty in opening the lock, and that all was 
calm, quiet, and secure? 

Then, as regarded the Duke, Horton had already 
assured himself that she was not there. The few 
moments he had spoken to the Duke concerning 
her, and the manner in which he had been replied 
to, had, taken together, constituted an experiment 
that he was perfectly satisfied with ; and he felt 
quite sure that in his present condition the nerves of 
the Duke would never have stood the test of such 
a remark, had he been in any way privy to the 
place of Marianna’s concealment. 

‘* Well,” said Horton, as he flung himself into a 
seat by the side of the large secretoire, where he 
kept his papers, ‘‘ Well, I must not think of it. 
She is gone, and I must leave it to time or accident 
to unravel the mystery ; for at present.itis beyond 
all comprehension. And now for the: Duke—ay, 
now for the Duke. Dukes die as well as meaner 
folk—and why not? Why should not dueal clay 
mingle with its mother earth, as well as the fester- 
ing remains ef a beggar? The duke must die!” _ 

This was\a proposition that Horton had been 


for the last few days gradually familiarising himself |. 
) with. 


Indeed, it is questionable whether, from the 
first moment that he fairly elaborated the idea of 
getting up the sham deed of gift of the High Knoll 


| Estate, he did not couple that piece of iniquity with 


the larger villany of the ultimate murder of the 
Duke. tet Sars 4 

It was not at all likely that such a man as Horton 
would allow any single life to stand in the way of 


his acquisition of sucha property; and as the Duke’s |. 


was, certainly, the only life that could now so inter- 
fere with his open claim to the estate in question, 
it became to such a mind natural to contemplate 
his murder. 


In fact, for the last four-and-twenty hours, .the 
idea had so ripened, that it had become only a ques- 
tion of the when and the how. 

‘ Shall I poison him ?—shall 1 shoot him ?—shall 
I creep behind him, and stab him?” Such were 
the cogitations of Horton; but after a time, with 
that warier spirit that belongs to cold-blooded 
mortals, he resolved upon making the attempt with 
poison. 

And now only remark how one crime becomes, 
even in its most yague condition, suggestive of 
another. Horton thought, and the thought only 
then occurred to him, that when the Duke was 
dead, it would be a good thing to get rid of Clint 
likewise. fates 

The idea that if he did not murder Clint, that 
individual would be a perpetual annoyance to him, 
and a drag upon his resources, came strongly upon 
him, and hts murder ; too, was all but a fact accom- 
plished. ia none iat et 

“ The sure subtle drug that will eat into the life of 
a Duke, will suffice to let out the spirit of a gam- 
bler and a black-leg,” said Horton. ‘Clint is get- 
ting rapidly well of his wound. ‘To be sure, he is 
still weak, but I can persuade him that wine will be 
now good for him, and he is too fond of the liquid 
devil not to drink it freely if offered to him. His 
first draught shall be his last!”- : 

_ There seemed now to Horton to remain nothing 


tc vation. /but to put into execution his murderous plans. 
Had Horton been carrying on that inquiry at | 

1 ould ter of life or death; and having then, as 

have done, with a light. he would have been no Dv ni 

ding | Clint, he proceeded, with an awful calmness, to 


fe looked upon himself in that house as the arbi- 
 consi- 
| dered, passed sentence upon the Duke and upon 


make the necessary preparation: 
‘is. design. ; a rere a 
First he provided himsel ith a large clear de- 
in which he assur mself that there was 
| no dust or extraneous matter to excite suspicion ; 
and then he carefully took from a secret drawer of 
the secretoire a square mahogany box, not many 
inches in Size either way. The lid of that box was 
secured in its place by a seal. i 
“ Here,” said Horton, ‘is enough of death-deal- 
| ing liquid to alter the condition of the world, and to 
desolate kingdoms through the decease of their 
royalty.” : Sl eee ee 

‘As he spol he broke the seal, and slid open the 
lid of the little box. Within it there was a small 
bottle, the stopper of which was carefully tied down, 
and now Horton proceeded with extraordinary cau- 
tion. 

Holding the bottle at arm’s-length, he got out 
the stopper, and with a steadier hand, and a better 
sight, than most men could have brought to bear 
upon such a ticklish operation, he poured into the 
decanter six drops of the colourless fluid that the 
bottle contained.ey ye ye ees 1, 

“So mueb for the Duke,” he saa) fi 

He then poured six drops more into the decanter. 

“So much for Clint!” 

A faint smell, as of almonds, pervaded the 
apartment, and Horton hastily placed the stop- 
per in the little bottle again, and tied it down.” 

‘That will do,” he said: > 

|: The faint almond odour still pervaded the room. 

It came from the decanter, and it was evident that 
'the colourless liquid was rapidly), evaporating. 
Horton then uncorked a bottle o i 


s for carrying out 


ttle of Madeira wine, 
and decanted it. He held it up, to the light, No- 
thing could be clearer than it showe 


ed through the 
| richly cut glass, into which he had dropped the 
poison. | a 


J nb fi ee ie fe Tb AO ) 

. A fiendish smile crossed his features. 
“ Tf they survive this,” he said, ‘‘ I shall set them 
both down as immortal. The Duke's rank entitles 

him to precedence, and he shall haveit,”. . .., 
_ With these words, Horton left the room, carrying 
the decanter in his hand; and it was wonderful with 
what an easy, unconstrained air and manner he 
ventered the apartment occupied by the Duke of 
.Pangbourne. ~ Vals Say Vouiba dD Bais 
“Well, your “T have finished 


Grace,” he said, “Lh 
my letters, and have again to apologise for keeping 
you so long waiting alone in this place, which I 
am fain to admit is not quite so lively as Pangbourne 
Houses’) tuo -ceipiie ober he alee sate 

‘To me, Horton, Pangbourne House would 
the gloomiest spot upon earth. Do not apolo- 
gise. You are in your own house, and Iam 1 
| intruder.” i588 x rivdirt “in cee 
“Not at all. Not at all, your Grace, Do 
-say that. But will you just, in case we forget it, 
write me the little note you spoke of?” 

“Note! What note?” ~ , 

‘‘ To the servants at High Knoll,” 
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- «Oh, yes, surely. There is a steward there, 
named Atkins. I think I will write to him; and 
for the future management of my Estates, I will 
employ a man whom, I am aware, J have not 
treated justly, but of whose probity I am well 
aware.” ; 

““ Who is the rara avis ?” 

‘Mr. Oliver, the attorney.” ° 

‘“‘ Ha! ha! An attorney’s honesty, your Grace, 
I take to be something like a woman’s virtue—a fine 
thivg. until found out.” 

** Youare a cynic, Horton ; and I know well that 
in your philosophy you give no credit to the world 
for any human virtue.” 

‘“True—true. I do not: and until the world 
convinces me that it does possess some virtues and 
very different modes of action to what is common 
with it, so far as my own observation has ex- 
tended, I think I shall continue of the same 
opinion.” ; 

As he went on speaking, Horton continued to 

lace writing materials before the Duke, who quite 
innocently, as regarded the use that was to be made 
of the epistle, wrote as follows :— 


-* Panebourne House, London. 


“Mr. ArKins,—You will be so good as to pay 
every attention to Mr. Charles Horton, who will 
occasionally take up his residence at High Knoll. 
Hoping that everything connected with your 
stewardship is in a favourable condition, and that 
the Estate is kept in its highest condition, for which 
porien you need spare no reasonable cost,—I am, 

yr; Atking, (25. 


; “ PANGBOURNE.” 

‘‘ That will do very well, indeed,’’ said Horton, 
‘and I feel : if much obliged to your Grace 
for the little tavour; and now, let me prevail 
upon you to take aglass of this Madeira. It will do 
you a world of good. I always look upon real 
Madeira as one of the finest of wines, and fancy 
that its exhilarating qualities, even if taken to ex- 
cess, are followed by less depression tlian arises 
from indulgence in other wines.” — 

‘* No, no,” said the Duke. 

* Nay, you wrong my hospitality if you will not 
drink; you will make me think that you are so far 
prejudiced, that you have determined nothing shall 
seem good to you out of the confines of Pangboure 
House.” 

‘“ Well, Horton, at your solicitation I will.” 

In order now that the reader should clearly un- 
derstand the most remarkable circumstance that 
occurred at this junciare, we must state that Horton 
had, when he invited the Duke, to follow him to 
breakfast, removed him to a room that hada plea- 
sant look out into the garden of Gore House. 

That garden was, as we have before had occasion 
to remark, a complete wilderness, and it was through 
it that Horton had been in the habit of making his 
secret way to the mansion. It was by that route, too, 
that the men comprising the extraordinary associa- 

- tion to which Horton belonged, had been in the habit 
of reaching the large 100m in which they held 
council... veg 

ft will be remembered that that association had 
been broken up, as regarded any more meetings 
at Gore House, or any further connexion with 

Charles Horton. ‘The separate game that he was 

_ playing rendered it highly desirable that he should 
“get rid of his associates, and he was most rejoiced 
when they, themselves, picked such a quarrel with 
him, as easily enabled him to do so. 

The only thing that Horton had to dread, as a 
consequence of such a rupture with them, was his 
assassination ; and that he did dread it was suffi- 
ciently evidenced by some precautions that he took 
upon a former occasion. Itwould appear, however, 
that in the hurry and the excitement of his pro- 
cesdings regarding the Duke and the Duchess, that 
such a dread had worn itself out ; for of late Horton 
had disregarded all precautions, and had got almost 

into such a state of mind as to forget that there 
‘was a set of desperate men in London, who consi- 
dered his death the only next best thing to his_ 
alliance, and who, despairing of ever again having. 
the advantage of the latter, were still likely to con- 
sider of the former with longing expectation. = 
_ We say, Horton had forgotten all this, or nearly. 

forgotten it, but his old associates had not; and 
although denied access to Gore House, they still 
found a place of meeting, at which the most popular 
and high-sounding topie among them was what they 

were pleased to call the unexampled treachery of 

Horton. inf 
To wish a murder done, and to doit, are, however, 


two very different things, and hence there had taken 
place a delzy that had lulled Horton into a false 
security ; but that delay was to have an end, and it 
so happened that the end came upon that very day, 
and in the very hour that the arch-villain thought 
to consummate his crimes by the deliberate murder 
of the Duke of Pangbourne. 

We must, however, in another chapter, relate how 
it was that out of evil there sprang much good. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


SHOWS HOW HORTON’S LIFE WAS ATTEMPTED FROM 
THE GARDEN. 


Tue Duke of Pangbourne, then, had actuall 
taken the glass of poisoned wine in his hand. He 
had actually got it half way to his lips, and Horton’s 
eyes were flashing with the triumphant feeling of the 
moment that nothing now could save his intended 
victim, when, witha flash and a loud report that was 
truly startling, a pistol or a gun was fired from the 
garden, and the bullet passed exactly between the 
Duke and Horton; and hitting the decanter that 
was upon the table, scattered it to fragments in all 
directions in a moment. 

A cry of surprise burst from the lips of the Duke, 
and relinquishing his hold of the untasted glass of 
wine, it fell to the floor, and was broken. Horton, 
too, rose, but he uttered no cry. No doubt the true 
nature of the attack flashed upon him in a moment. 

The window was a French one, and was only closed 
by asmall button. It opened outwards. and Horton, 
with no doubt a full knowledge of such tacts, with 
one hand dashed against it, and burst it open. 

Three or four of the large panes of glass were 
shivered by the violence with which he strack the 
window frame ; but he succeeded in his object, which 
was to get into the garden as quickly as possible, 
and to the amazement of the Duke, he saw him, at a 
desperate speed, rushing across the wilderness of a 
place. 

All this happened with such startling suddenness, 
that the Duke of Pangbourne stood by the window 
with the look of a man who has been roughly 
awakened from a sound sleep, and can hardly take 
in the facts of his waking existence. 

At his feet lay the fragments of the glass. The 
table and the floor were drenched with the spilt wine, 
and the decanter had been dashed into so many 
pieces, that they appeared to be strewn over every 
article that the room contained. 

Had the bullet not had to make its way through 
the glass of the Freach windows, there is very little 
doubt but that it would have hit Horton, and the 
probability is, that ita passage through the pane 
made it just swerve a little, and strike the decanter 
which was within six inches of his breast. 

The state of alarm and bewilderment into 
which the Duke had been thrown by the suddenness 
of the occasion, soon gave way to the interest he 
‘felt in what was passing in the garden. 

The person who had fired the shot was a foe of 
Horton’s and not of his, he could easily conceive, 


_for he knew that there was no person in all the 


world who could possibly have such _ feelings 
towards him as to induce such an act. Even the 
revenge of a Lady Alpine was not sufficient for 
that. 

It was quite evident that Porton saw some one in 
the garden, and that his object was to reach the 
person before he could get upon the wall again, and 
so escape fromthe place. The pursuit, however, 
owing to the interseeted character of the garden, 
was attended with many difficulties, The bushes 
had grown into tall trees, and had got entangled so 
with each other, that in someparts the place was a 


. complete little wood, while all over the once trimly 


and elegantly kept spot, therewas such a growth of 
strong weeds, that more than once Horton got his 
feet entangled, and once he did fall to the ground, 

These were impediments that were mightily in 
favour of the assassin, who, immediately that he 
had fired the shot, made for the wall, down which 
hung a ladder of rope, by which he had descended. 


Perhaps, if Horton had been less anxious than he 


was to keep this man in sight, he might have 
reached the wall sooner than he did, for it would 
have been a much quicker process to go round a 
tangled mass of bushes and underwood, than to 
force a passage through it; but perseverance 
and anger will do wonders; and just as the man got 
about two-thirds of the way up his rope ladder, 


Horton reached the open space opposite to the. 


spot. 


‘* Villain! let me see your face,” said Horton. 

The trepidation that the man was in impeded him, 
and he missed kis foothold of the frail ladder, and 
for a moment hung by his hands, makmg the most 
desperate efforts to regain his position. Horton 
took from his breast-pocket a small, dark-coloured 
pistol, and rapidly making it ready for action, he 
levelled it at the assassin. 

‘* Allow me to recommend you,” said Horton, in 
the blandest accents he could possibly assume— 
‘Allow me to recommend you to come down, my 
friend.” 

The unhappy wretch knew from Horton’s tones 
that his doom was fixed. Yet he made a last despe- 
rate effort to save himself, and in a wailing voice, 
he cried— 

‘** Oh, spare me, Horton, and I will tell all!” 

“Yell all? Oh, no—no! surely not, my good 
friend; it would never do to add such treachery to 
your other little offences.” 

“Oh, yes—yes, Horton. I will tell you how it 

was. I can—I{—will tell you who sent me, if you 
will only spare my life!” 
_ “Oh, my dear sir, I know as well as you do who 
it was that sent you, and how it came about that 
you sought my life. Really, now, you have nothing 
to tell me.” 

“« Mercy—mercy !” 

““ Well—well, it becomes me to be merciful. 
Cannot you manage to get your feet on the ladder? 
There, now, you have got a hold with your toe—all 
is right. You will eseape if you mind what you 
are about, only the chance of a pistol missing fire 
that never did so before, is not very great, you 
know, my dear friend.” 

~“ Oh, God! I knew it. He is going to shoot 
me, now. I knew he was prepared to kill me!” 

The wretched assassin jerked himself round, so 
that he faced Horton, and then he saw that the 
deadly weapon was fairly levelled at him, and that 
it wanted but a touch of Horton’s fore-finger to 
explode it. : 

‘““T hope,” said Horton, “‘that you have made 
your wili—that is, provided you have anything to 
leave, otherwise it would be a very useless ceremony, 
indeed, for you to do so,” 

The man began to scream and shout. Horten 
was particularly solicitous that the attention of the 
neighbours should not be directed to Gore House, 
so he fired his pistol at once. 


The couple of rifle-cut bullets with which it was 
loaded, hit the assassin in the face, and with one 
frightful ery, he loosened his hold of the rope ladder, 
and fell huddled up among the weeds of the 
garden. 

‘“‘ It is done,” said Horton. ‘I think it is done ; 
but one ought to make assurance doubly sure in 
such cases as this.” 

With these words, Horton walked quite calmly 
up to the spot upon which the dead body was 
lying, and with his foot turned it over, so that he 
could see the face. One glance at that awful 
spectacle was sufiicient, and even TFlorton was 
satisfied. 

‘* Dead enough,” he said. ‘¢T will find a means 
this night of disposing of the body. In the mean- 
time, lie there, fool that you were to measure your 
wit with mine.” 

He stooped and wiped the lock of his pistol on the 
skirt of the dead man’s coat; and the carefully 
placing it in his pocket, he walked back to the 
House. 

“What does the Duke think of this?” was 
Horton's muttered remark to jiimself, as he neared 
the window through which he had made so wild a 
dash. ‘‘How strange it was that the pistol-shot 
which was intended to destroy me, should save him! 
Another moment, and he would have drunk the 
wine, in which he would have found the spirit of 
death. It was almost more than strange. Is there 
a fate—a destiny in this?” 

For once in his life Horton felt a Jittle superstition, 
and as he approached the window, his face was 
slightly. flushed, and he lingered a pace or two as 
though he had a kind of dread of facing the man 
whom he would have poisoned. 

The Duke was in the garden a few paces from the 
window. 

“Oh, your Grace,” said Horton, summoning up 


his usual effrontery, ‘‘it is not so safe as it might 


be for you to breathe the open air.” 
“But, Horton, this assassination - this attempt 
upon my life or upon yours, what does it mean ?” 
“Simply what it is, your Grace. An attempt 
upon my life, not upon yours; and the mere cause 
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and hidden meaning of it simply is, that I have a few 
enemies, that is all.” 

Horton spoke with a sneering smile upon his face, 
but from the spot of colour that was upon each of his 
cheeks, it was quite evident that he was in a much 
greater state of excitement than he chose to own, 
or to give further way to. 

‘“« Have you killed him ?” said the Duke. 

“¢ Justice has been done,” replied Horton. 

The Duke shuddered. 

“T cannot pity an assassin,” he said, “ and I do in 
my heart believe that it is one of those crimes that 
Heaven specially finds out and punishes.” 

‘No more of this, your Grace,” said Horton, im- 
patiently. ‘*No more of this. It is past now, and 
should be forgotten. Come into the house, your 
Grace. ‘the external atmosphere, as I have said, 
does not agree with you.” 

The tone of taunting in which Horton spoke was 
anything but agreeable to the Duke, but it only 
showed the perturbation of mind of poor Herbert 
at that time that he allowed such a man to speak to 
him in such a style. He followed Horton into the 
house again with all the docility as if he were com- 
pelled to obey him. 

Alas! how the consciousness of wrong-doing will 
beat down all those high and noble feelings which 
svould seem to be inherent in some natures, and not 
to be eradicated. How completely human nature 
will change its aspect, and the proud man, proud 
in the consciousness of innocence, with guilt pressing 
upon his soul, shrinks and shivers into the meek 
and the forbearing dependent, and forgets almost 
that he is a man. 

The weight of the supposed murder of Clint still 
hung heavily upon the soul of the Duke, and from 
that moment he had seemed to part with that strength 
_of intellect and majesty of rectitude which had 
enabled him, and which would still have enabled him 
to keep such men as Horton far from him. 

The idea of again attempting the death of the 
Duke by means of the poisoned wine was abandoned 
by Horton just then. The strange feeling of. su- 
perstition, to which we have before alluded as 
forming one of the contradictory traits of that man’s 
character, was too strong to allow him, just then, to 
pursue that infamous and dastardly project. There 
is time enough, he told himself, for the deed, and 
there are means sufficient. 

Horton still felt, however, the greatest possible 
anxiety regarding Marianna; and not satisfied with 
the search he had already made through the house, 
he still felt the keen desire to go from room to room, 
and to look again into each hiding-place with the 
hope yet of finding her. Besides, he wished to speak 
with Clint. 

‘‘ Will you now,” he said to the Duke, ‘ pardon 
me for a short time? Ihave some little business 
affyirs to look to.” 

‘¢ Certainly,” said the Duke; ‘‘do not let me de- 
tain you for a moment from your cwn affairs, Horton. 
But you forgot the newspaper you promised to bring 
to me this day.” 

‘* No, but { was unable to procure one. When I 
leave the house again I will take care that you 
hhave it.” 

“JT thank you, Horton. You are the only friend 
J have in all the world now. I ownthatthere have 
been times when I have thought harshly of you, and 
when I have told myself that you were my enemy ; 
but now where should I be if not in your house, and 
what should I be if not your guest at this moment ?” 

“« Say no more, your Grace,” interposed Horton. 
s¢ So very humble a man as I am is more than repaid 
for all that he can do for a Duke by the great con- 
descension of a person of such title in allowing him to 
do for him. When we little folks come into contact 
with great ones, we feel that we cannot possibly do 
too much, or feel too grateful for the condescending 
notice that may be taken of us.” 

Tt was quite impossible that the Duke could help 

eing cognizant of the sneering irony of this speech, 
and he turned to the window without making’ any 
reply to it. Horton repented of what he had said 
almost before it had well left his lips, and advancing 
to the Duke, he said in so altered a tone, that no 
one could possibly have supposed it came from the 
same person— 

‘‘ Forgive me, Herbert. I am so much accus- 
tomed to sneer at the world, and to say all sorts of 
harsh things to it, and of it, that for the moment I 
did really forget where I was, and to whom I was 
talking. Idid not mean one word of what I said.” 

‘‘ Let it pass, Horton.” 

‘“ Nay; but you are hurt, and that is a pity. 
Shere are enough stern realities in your life to give 


you pain, without the addition of any flimsy non- 
senses which I have just so foolishly given utterance 
to. You will forget it ?’ 

“YT will, indeed, Horton.” - 

“That is well then. And now, your Grace, I will 
leave you for a little while, and accept your word of 
honour as sufficient security for your not quitting 
this apartment.” 

“You have it. You have it, Horton. 
main where I am.” 

Horton left the room. 

“What a wild and wayward piece of folly it is 
of me,” he muttered to himself, ‘‘ to say the things 
Ido to Pangbourne. Is he not in my power solely ? 
Can I not, at my own good pleasure, cut short the 
thread of his existence? Surely I can, and, there- 
fore, is it folly of me to descend to taunts and bitter 
sarcasms, when I have more pointed weapons to 
use when I please; but it isa habit that I cannot 
rid myself of. Truly, I ought by this time tohave 
more discretion.” 

Horton was right. No one ever knew himself 
better than he did. Hehad got into the habit of 
giving as much pain as he possibly could to every 
one who came near him by an envenomed tongue ; 
and he could no more control it, than he could by 
mere determination to do so, stop his own breath vo- 
luntarily by a resolve not to inspire another mouth- 
ful of air. 

‘Well, well,” he added, ‘it matters not, and it 
proves one thing, and that is, that his Grace of 
Pangbourne is too much depressed to resist 
anything.” 

Horton walked rapidly through several rooms, 
and then he began to ask himself if there were any 
secret portions of the house he had not yet examined, 
and where, by possibility, Marianna might be hidden. 

No, there were no such places to his knowledge, 
and he fully believed that he knew all about Gore 
House. Moreover, if she were hiding, surely even 
by that time hunger would have driven her forth. 

Rendered desperate by his unavailing efforts to 
elucidate the mystery of Marianna’s disappearance, 
Horton wandered from room to room of his spacious 
house like a perturbed spirit. He looked into all 
the most improbable places that could be thought 
of, and then he examined the locks and fastenings 
of the outer doors. 

Allwas secure—nothing appeared even to have been 
tampered with to the extent of failure; andthoroughly 
bewildered and confused at the mystery which sur- 
rounded the disappearance of’ the young girl, Hor- 
ton at last flung himseif into a chair, and hiding 
other objects and the daylight from his eyes by 
covering them with his hands, he strove to collect 
his thoughts. 

That Marianna had escaped, appeared to be too 
self-evident a proposition to admit of a doubt ; and 
now tle anxious question arose of ‘‘ Where had 
she gone, and who had she told of her imprisonment 
‘at that house ?” 

“What may be the result of the revelations she 
may make ?” 

That was the most startling question of all. 

_ Horton rose and paced the room for some time 
in silence; and then in a low tone, he said— 

“ T will go and speak to Clint. There is just a 
chance that he does know more than he is willing 
to tell me of this affair. The rascal for this week 
past has looked stronger than he would confess to 
being, and I cannot forget that the Duke heard 
some one moving about the house in my absence. 
Yes, I will go and speak to Clint; and if he has been 
playing a double part in this transaction, let him 
beware !” 


I will re- 


(Lo be continued in owr next.) 
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INTRAMURAL INTERMENTS. 


Iv is to a member of the medical profession that 
the sole honour is due of having commenced, and 
carried on successfully, the righteous agitation 
against that most pestiferous of nuisances—inter- 
ment in large towns. Mr. G. A, Walker com- 
menced his labours in this cause single-handed and 
alone, and at a time when he had giant prejudices 
to contend with, and almost every kind of authority 
against’ him. Undeterred by difficulties which 
would have damped the ardour of most men, and 
undaunted by the ‘real dangers to health and life 
which he daily encountered, he pursued his coura- 
geous and honourable career. By the bed-side of 
the patient, suffering from the low infectious fever 
consequent upon grave-yard malaria,—in the most 


wretched hovels of the poor,—in the grave-yard of 
a crowded neighbourhood surrounded by myriads 
of living beings affected by its amosphere,—in the 
danger-vaults of such foci of pollution and disease 
as were found beneath Enon Chapel, and similar 
burial-holes, was to be found the indefatigable 
philanthropist. The results of his inquiries were 
published in his work, entitled, ‘‘ Gatherings from 
Graye-yards.” The public, at first, were inclined 
to look upon the statements in that remarkable 
work as highly exaggerated, and painfully over- 
drawn. They could scarcely believe that some of 
the grave-yards of London were so overcrowded, 
that the very place of worship was but a den of in- 
fection, and that men were struck dead as if by 
lightning by the effluvium from an open grave. ‘The 
terrible catalogue of evils, hawever, soon received 
additions, to which the attention of the entire me- 
tropolis was painfully drawn ;—the catastrophe in 
Aldgate Churchyard; the melancholy story con— 
nected with St. Margaret’s, Westminister, under 
the very nose of Parliament startled and alarmed 
even the most hardy and sceptical. Then it was, after 
years of solitary labour that the cause identified 
with ths name of Mr. Walker was discussed at 
public meetings, formed the subject of coroners’ 
inquests, and began to be agitated in Parliament, 
At length, like a river having its origin in a 
solitary mountain-rill, gathering, as it pursued its 
course, fresh force from other tributary sireams, 
it became irresistible, and bore down the mighty 
barriers which resisted its course. Such, to use 2 
metaphor, has been the progress of the sanitary 
movement in favour of extramural burial. Wo 
need not refer to the discussions on this subject in 
Parliament to the opposition of interested parties, 
to the introduction of a Bill by the Government, and 
the virtual overthrow of the system. With that 
Bill, and its grave and numerous faults, Mr. Wal- 
ker has had nothing to do; but let it not be for- 
gotten that to him, and to him only, is due thie 
entire merit of having directed public attention to 
the matter. Had he fallen a victim to his philan- 
thropic zeal in the early days of his inquiries, it is 
probable that he might have been remembered only 
in his private circle. Few, indeed, are the rewards 
which Government offers to the medical man. Ex- 
osed to a foe more deadly than the enemy in the 
field of battle, and more insidious than the midnight 
assassin ; fighting with death in the dark ecrners of 
poverty, he has nevertheless nothing to look for- 
ward to as a reward, except the mens conscia recti, 
and the satisfaction of having done his duty. In 
free and enlightened England, so profuse in her 
decorations to warriors, the great soldier of medicine 
has no chance of reward, not even a Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, which he would have obtained 
had he been a Frenchman, or the dignity of the 
civic crown had he been born a Roman citizen, 
We are not surprised then, though we are diseusted, 
with the ingratitude of the Government, when we 
find that Mr. Walker has as yet had no notice taken 
of his Jabours. Almost the eredit has been snatched 
from him of having originated the moveiment. 
But the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen will not 
be stained with so dark a blot as to allow him to go 
unrewarded, We are delighted to perceive by the 
newspapers that a public meeting has been heid, at 
which was a numerous attendance of members of 
Parliament and persons of influence, for the pur- 
pose of forming a fund to present Mr. Walker with 
a testimonial of the public sense entertained by 
the commmunity of his energetic, unwearied, and 
successful labours in the cause of sanitary reform, 
and of the removal of the “ dead from the centre of 
the homes of the living.” ig 


Ligutxinc.—The account of the injury to pro- 
perty and loss of life, both to man and brutes, in 
the province are remarkable; and the phenomena 
attending some of the accidents have been very 
curious. The following describes an occurrence at 
the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham ;— A meteoric 
ball was seen to enter through one of the panes of 
glass in the window, and pass to the fire-place, 
where it exploded like a pistol. It was about the 
size of an egg, had the appearance of a star, and, 
singular to state, did not break or crack the glass 
through which it passed, or leave any mark what- 
ever; the entire building was shaken. A few 
minutes afterwards another ball entered through a 
doorway, and two of the nurses were enveloped in 
flames,” 
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LIBEL IN OLD TIMES. 


Lxren Hunt in his amusing biography, gives the 
following account of his imprisonment for libel :— 

An article having appeared in The Examiner 
severely reflecting on the Prince Regent, a prose- 
cution was commenced with success. Leigh Hunt 
‘was convicted and sentenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment! On reading the alleged libel, one 
wonders what there could be to justify such severity. 
The daily press has more violent attacks on 
the Government every day. This is his account of 


HIS IMPRISONMENT. ] 

' We parted in hackney-coaches to our respective 
abodes, accompanied by two tipstaves apiece. They 
prepared me for a singular character in my jailor. 
His name was Ives. I was told he was a very self- 
willed personage, not the more accommodating for 
being in a bad state of health; and that he called 
everybody Dfister. ‘In short,” said one of the tip- 
staves, ‘he is one as may be led, but he’ll never be 
drew.” 

The sight of the prison-gate and the high wall 
was a dreary business. I thought of my horseback 
and the downs of Brighton; but congratulated 
myself, at all events, that I had come thither with a 
good conscience. After waiting in the prison-yard 
#s long as if it had been the ante-room of a minister, 
QU was ushered into the presence of the great man. 
fe was im his parlour, which was decently fur- 
nished, and had a basin of broth before him, which 
he quilted on my appearance, and rose with much 
solemnity to meet me. He seemed about fifty 
years ofage. He had a white night-cap on, as if he 
were going to be hung, and a great red face, which 
Hooked ready to burst with blood. Indeed, he was 
not allowed ‘by his physician to speak in a tone 
above a whisper. The first thing which this 
dignified person said, was, ‘* Mister, I’d ha’ given a 
matter of a hundred pounds that you had not come 
‘to this place—a hundred pounds!” The emphasis 
which he laid on the word ‘“ hundred” was ominous. 
I forget what I answered. I endeavoured to make 
the best of the matter; but he recurred over and 
‘ver again to the hundred pounds; and said he 
wondered, for his part, what the Government meant 
by sending me there, for the prison was not a fit 
place for a gentleman. He often repeated this 
opinion afterwards, adding, with a peculiar nod of 
his head, “ Mister, they knows it.” I said that ifa 
gentleman deserved to be sent to prison, he ought 
not to be treated with greater nicety than any one 
else ; upon which he corrected me, observing very 
properly (though, as the phrase is, it was one word 
for the gentleman and two for the letter of prison 
lodgings), that a person who had been used to a better 
mode of living than ‘‘low people,” was not treated 
with the same justice, if forced to lodge exactly as 
they did. I told him that his observation was very 
true ; which gave hima favourable opinion of my un- 
derstanding ; for I had many occasions of remarking, 
that he looked upon nobody as his superior, speaking 
even of the members of the Royal Family as persons 
he knew very well, and whom he esteemed no 
more than became him. One royal duke had 
lunched in his parlour and another he had Jaid under 
some polite obligation. ‘‘ They knows me,” said he, 
‘“‘very well, Mister; and, Mister, I knows them.” 
This concluding sentence he uttered with great 
particularity and precision. He was not proof, 
however, against a Greek Pindar, which he happened 
to light upon one day among the books. It’s unintel- 
ligible character gave him a notion that he had got 
somebody to deal with who might really know some- 
thing which he did not. Perhaps the gilt leaves and 
red moroceo binding had their share in the magic. 
The upshot was, that he always showed himself 
anxious to appear weil with me, as a clever fellow, 
treating me with great civility on all eccasions but 
one, when [ made him very angry by disappointing 
him in money amount. The Pindar was a mystery 
that staggered him. I remember very well, that 
giving me a long account one day of something 
connected with his business, he happened to catch 
with his eye the shelf that contained it, and whether | 
he saw it or not, abruptly finished by observing, 
“But, Mister, you knows all these things as well 
as Ido.” Upon the whole, my new acquaintance. 
was as strange a person as I ever met with. <A 
total want of education, together with a certain 
vulgar acuteness, conspired to render him insolent 
and pedantic, Disease sharpened his tendency to 


fits of passion, which threatened to suffocate him ; 
and then in his intervals of better health, he would 
issue forth, with cock-up-nose and his hat on one 
side, as great a fop asajockey. I remember his 
coming to my rooms about the middle of my im- 
risonment, as if on purpose to insult over my ill- 
Realth with the contrast of his convalescence, put- 
ting his arms ina gay manner a-kimboo, and telling 
me J should never live to go out, whereas he was 
riding about as stout as ever, and had just been in 
the country. He died before Lleftthe prison. _ 
The word jail, in deference to the way in 
which it is sometimes spelt, this accomplished 
individual pronounced gale, and Mr. Brougham he 
always spoke of as Mr. Brufam. He one 
day “apologised for this mode of pronunciation, 
or rather gave a specimen of vanity and self- 
will, which will show the reader the high notions 
a jailor may entertain of himself. ‘ I find,” said he, 
‘that they calls him Broom; but, Mister—(assum- 
ing a look from which there was to be no appeal)— 
“T calls him Brufam.” Finding that my host did 
not think the prison fit for me, I asked bim if he 
could Iet me have an apartment in his house. He 
pronounced it impossible, which was a trick to en- 
hance the price. I could not make an offer to 
please him; and he stood out so long, and, as he 
thought, so cunningly, that he subsequently over- 
reached himself by his trickery, as the reader will 
see. His object was to keep me among the pri- 
soners till he could at once sicken me of the place, 
and get the permission of the magistrates to receive 
me into his house, which was a thing he reckoned 
upon as a certainty. He thus hoped to secure him- 
self in all quarters; for his vanity was almost as 
strong as his avarice. He was equally fond of get- 
ting money in private, and of the approbation of the 
great men whom he had to deal with in publie; and 
it so happened that there had been no prisoner above 
the poorest condition before my arrival, with the ex- 
ception of Colonel Despard. From abusing the 
prison, he then suddenly fell to speaking well of it, 
or rather, of the room occupied by the Colonel, and 
said that another corresponding with it, would make 
me a capital apartment. ‘ ‘I'o be sure,” said he, 
“ there is nothing but bare walls, and I have no bed 
to put in it.” Treplied, that of course I should not 
be hindered from having my own bed from home. 
He said, ‘‘ No; andif it rains,” observed he, ‘* you 
have only to put up with want of light for a time.” 
“ What!” exclaimed I, ‘‘are there no windows ?” 
“ Windows, Mister!” cried he. ‘*No windows in 
a prison of this sort. 
lent shutters.” It was finally agreed that I should 
sleep for a night or two in a garret of the jailor’s 
house, till my bed could be got ready in the prison, 
and the windows glazed. A dreary evening followed, 
which, however, let me completely into the man’s 
character, and showed him in a variety of lights— 
some ludicrous, and others as melancholy. There 
was a full length portrait in the room, of a little girl, 
dizened out in her best. This, he told me, was his 
daughter, whom he had disinherited for her disobe- 
dience. I tried to suggest a few reflections, capable 
of doing her service ; but disobedience, I found, was 
an offence doubly irritating to his nature, on account 
of his sovereign habits as a jailor; and seeing his 
irritability likely to inflame the plethora of his 
countenance, I desisted. Though not allowed to 
speak above a whisper, he was extremely willing to 
talk ; but, at an early hour, I pleaded my own state 
of health, and retired to bed. On taking possession 
of my garret, I was treated with a piece of delicacy 
which I never should have thought of finding in a 
prison. When I first entered its walls, I had been 
received by the under-jailor, a man who seemed an 
epitome of all that was forbidding in his office. He 
was stout, and very thick, had a hook-nose, a great, 
severe countenance, and a bunch of keys hanging 
on his arm. A friend stopped short at sight of 
him, and said, in a melancholy voice, ‘‘ And this is 
the jailor!” Honest old Cave! © Thine outside 
would have been unworthy of thee, if, upon further 
acquaintance, I had not found it a very hearty out- 
side—ay, and in my eyes a very good-looking one, 
and as fit to contain the milk of human kindness that 
was in thee as the husk of acocoa. To show by one 
specimen the character of this man—I could never 


ae on him to accept any acknowledgment of his 


cindness greater than a set of tea-things, and a piece 
or two of old furniture which I could not well carry 
away. had, indeed, the pleasure of leaving him 


in possession of a room which I had possessed; but 


us had supposed could be done. 


this was a thing unexpected, and which neither of 
3 e. Had I been a 
prince, I would haye forced on him apension: being 


No glass, Mister, but excel-' 


a journalist, Imade him accept an Ecaminer Weekly, 
which he lived for some years to relish his Sunday 
pipe with. This man, in the interval between my 
arrival and introduction to the head jailor, had found 
means to give me further information respecting my 
condition, and to express the interest he took in it. 
I thought little of his offer at the time. He be- 
haved with the greatest air of deference to his prin- 
cipal, moving as fast as his body would allow him to 
execute his least intimation, and holding the candle 
to him while he read with an obsequious zeal. But 
he had spoken to his wife about me, and his wife L 
found to be as great a curiosity as himself. Both 
were more like the romantic jailors drawn in some 
of our modern plays than real Horsemonger-lane 
palpabilities. The wife, in her person, was as light 
and fragile as the husband was sturdy. She had the 
nerves of a fine lady, and yet went through the most 
unpleasant duties with the patience of a martyr. 
Her voice and look seemed to plead for a softness 
like their own, as if a loud reply would have shat- 
tered her. Her health had made her a Methodist ; 
but this did not hinder her from sympathising with 
an invalid who was none, or from loving a husband 
who was as little of a saint as need be. Upon the 
whole, such an extraordinary couple, as apparently 
unsuitable, and yet so fitted for one another—so ap- 
parently vulgar on one side, and yet so naturally 
delicate on both—so misplaced in their situation, and 
yet, for the good of others, so admirably put there, 
{ have never met with before or since. It was 
the business of this woman to lock me up in 
my garret; but she did it so softly the first night 
that I knew nothing of the matter. The night 
following, I thought I heard a gentle tampering 
with the lock. I tried it, and found it fastened. 
She heard me as she was going down stail’s, and said 
the next day, “‘ Ah, sir, I thought I should have 
turned the key so as for you not to hear it; but I 
found you did.” The whole conduct of this couple 
towards me, from first to last, was of a piece with this 
singular delicacy. My bed was shortly put up, and 
I slept in my new room. I was on an upper-story, 
and stood in a corner of the quadrangle, on the right- 
hand as you enter the prison-gate. The windows 
(which had now been accommodated with glass, in 
addition to their ‘‘ excellent shutters”) were high up, 
and barred; but the room was large and airy, and 
there was afire-place. It was intended to be a com- 
mon room for the prisoners on that story ; but the 
cells were then empty. ‘The cells were ranged on 
either side of the arcade, of which the story 1s formed, 
and the room opened at the end of it. At night-time 
the door was lecked ; then another on the top of the 
staircase, then another on the middle of the staircase, 
then a fourth at the bottom, a fifth that shuts up the 
little yard belonging to that quarter, and how many 
more, before you get out of the gates, I forget: but 
Ido not exaggerate when I say there were ten or 
eleven. The first night I slept there I listened to 
them, one after the other, till the weaker part of my 
heart died within me. Every fresh turning of the 
key seemed a malignant insult to my love of liberty. 
I was alone, and away from my family; I, who to 
this day had never slept from home above a dozen 
weeks in my life. Furthermore, the reader will 
bear in mind, that I was ill. With a great flow 
of natural spirits, I was subject to fits of nervous- 
ness, which had latterly taken a more continued 
shape. I felt one of them coming on, and having 
learned to anticipate and break the force of it by 
exercise, I took a stout walk by pacing backwards 
and forwards for the space of three hours. This 
threw me into a state in which rest, for rest’s sake, 
became pleasant. I got hastily into bed, and slept 
without a dream till morning. By the way, I never 
dreamt cf prison but twice all the time I was there, 
and my dream was the samc on both occasions. I 
fancied I was at the theatre, and that the whole 
house looked at me with surprise, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ How could he get out of prison?” I saw my 
wife for a few minutes after I entered the jail, but 
she was not allowed on that day to stop longer. 
The next day she was with me for some hours. ‘To 
say that she never reproached me for these and the 
like taxes upon our family prospects, is to say 
little. A world of comfort for me was in her face. 
‘There is a note in the fifth volume of my Spenser, 


‘which I was then reading, in these words: “ Feb- 


ruary, 4th, 1813.” The line to which it refers is 
this :— 
“ Much dearer be the things which come though hard 
distresse.” 
I now applied to the magistrates for permission 
to have my wife and children constantly with me, 


which was granted, — Not so my request to remove 
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into the jailor’s house. Mr. Holme Sumner, on 
occasion of a petition from 4 subsequent prisoner, 
told the House of Commons that my room had a 
view over the Surrey hills, and that I was very well 
content with it. I could not feel obliged to him 
for this postliminous piece of enjoyment, especially 
when I remembered that he had done all in his 
power to prevent my removal out of the room, 
precisely (as it appeared to us), because it looked upon 
nothing but the felons, and because I was not con- 
tented. In fact, you could not see out of the win- 
dows at all, without getting on a chair; and then, 
all that you saw was the miserable men whose 
chains had been clanking from daylight. The per- 
petual sound of these chains wore upon my spirits 
in @ manner to which my state of health allowed me 
reasonably to object. The yard, also, in which I 
took exercise was very small. ‘The jailor proposed 
that [should be allowed to oceupy apartments in his 
house, and walk oceas:onally in the prison gard n; 
adding, that I should certainly die if I did not ; and 
his opinion was seconded by that of the medical man. 
Mine host was sincere in this, if in nothing else. 

Telling us, one day, how warmly he had put it to 
the magistrates, and how he insisted that I should 
not survive, he turned round upon me, and, to the 
doctor’s astonishment, added, ‘‘ Nor you, Mister, 
will you ?” TI believe it was the opinion of many ; 
but Mr, Holme Summer argued otherwise ; perhaps 
from his own sensations, which were sufficiently 
iron. Perhaps he concluded, also, like a proper 
old tory, that if I did not think fit to flatter the 
magistrates a little, and play the courtier, my wants 

could not be very great. At all events, he came up 
one day with the rest of them, and after bowing to 
my wife, and piteously pinching the cheek of an 
infant in her arms, went down and did all he could 
to prevent our being comfortably situated. The 

doctor then proposed that I should be removed into 

the prison infirmary ; and this proposal was granted. 

Infirmary had, I confess, an awkward sound in my 

ears. I fancied a room shared wit) other sick 

persons, not the least fitted fer companions; but 

the good-natured doctur (his name was Dixon) un- 

deceived me. ‘The infirmary was divided into four 

wards, with as many small rooms attached to them. 

The two upper wards were occupied, but the two 

on the floor had never been used ; one of these, not 

very providently (for I had not yet learned to think 

of money) I turned into a noble room. I papered 

the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling 

coloured with clouds and sky ; the barred windows 

I screened with Venetian blinds; and when my 

bookeases were set up with their busts and flowers, 

and a pianoforte made their appearance, perhaps 

there was not a handsomer room on that side of the 

water. I tooka pleasure, when a stranger knocked 

at the door, to see him come in and stare about him. 

The surprise on going from the Borough, and pass- 

ing through the avenues of a jail, was dramatic. 

Charles Lamb declared there was no other such 
room except in a fairy tale. But I proposed another 
surprise, which was a garden. There was a little 
yard outside the room railed off from another 
belonging to a neighbouring ward. This yard I 
shut in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, 
bordered it with a thick bed of earth from a nur- 
sery, and even contrived to have a grass-plot. The 
earth f filled with flowers and young trees. There 
was an apple-tree, from which we managed to get 
a pudding the second year. As to my flowers, they 
were allowed to be perfect. Thomas Moore, who 
came to see me with Lord Byron, told me he had 
seen no such heart’s-ease. I bought the Parnaso 
Italiano while in prison, and used often to think of 
a passage in it, while looking at this miniature piece 
of horticulture. 

_ Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes 
under an awning. In Autumn my trellises were 
hung with searlet runners, which added to the 
flowery investment. I used to shut my eyes in my 


arm chair, and affect to think myself hundreds of | 


miles off. But my triumph was in issuing forth of 
a morning. . A wicket. out of the garden led into 
the Jarge one belonging to the prison. The latter 
was only for vegetables ; but it contained a cherry 
tree, which I saw twice in blossom. I parcelled 


out the ground in my imagination into favourite: 


districts. I made point of dressing myself as if for 
2 Jlony walk, and then putting on my gloves, and 
taking my book under my arm, stepped forth, re- 
questing my wife not to wait dinner if I were too 
late. My eldest little boy, to whom Lamb addressed 
some charming verses on the occasion, was my con- 
stant companion, and we used to play all sorts of 


Juvenile games together. It was, probably, in 


arepinee 


dreaming of one of these games (but the words 
had a more touching effect on my ear), that he ex- 
claimed one night in his sleep, ‘t No, I’m not lost ; 
Pm found.” Neither he nor I were very strong at 
that time ; but I have lived to see him a man of 
forty, and wherever he is found, a generous hand 
and a fresh understanding will be found together. 
I entered the prison the 3d of February, 1813, and 
removed to my new apartments the 16th of March, 
happy to get out of the noise of the chains. When 
Isat amidst my books, and saw the imaginary sky 
overhead, and my paper roses about me, I drank in 
the quiet at my ears, as if they were thirsty. The 
little room was my bed-room. I afterwards made 
the two rooms change character when my wife lay 
in. Permission for her continuance with me at 
that period was easily obtained of the magistrates, 
among whom a new-comer made his appearance. 
This was another good-natured man, Lord Leslie, 
afterwards Earl of Rothes. He heard me with 
kindness; and his actions did not belie his coun- 
tenance. My eldest girl (now alas! no more) was 
born in prison. She was beautiful, and for the 

greater part of an existence of thirty years, she was 
happy. She was christened Mary, after my mother, 
and Florimel after one of Spenser’s heroines. But 
Mary wecalled her. Never shall I forget my sen- 
sation when she came into the world; for I was 

obliged to play physician myself, the hour haying 

taken us by surprise. But her mother found many 
unexpected comforts; and, during the whole time 
of her confinement, which happened to be in very 
fine weather, the garden door was set open, and she 
looked upon trees and flowers: A thousand recol- 
lections rise within me at every fresh period of my 
imprisonment, such as I cannot trust myself with 
dwelling upon. These rooms, and the visits of my 
friends, were the bright side of my captivity. J 
read verses without end; and wrote almost as many. 

I had also the pleasure of hearing that my brother 
had found comfortable roams in Coldbath-fields, and 
a host who really deserved that name as much as a 
jailor could. The first year of my imprisonment 

was a long pull up-hill; but never was metaphor so 
literally verified as by the sensation at the turning 
of the second. In the first year, all the prospect 

was that of the one coming; in the second, the 

days began to be scored off like those of children at 

school, preparing for a holiday. When I was 

fairly settled in my new apartments, the jailor 

could hardly give sufficient vent to his spleen at 
my having escaped his clutches, his astonishment 

was so great. Besides, though I treated him hand- 

somely, he had a little lurking fear of the Hxaminer 

upon him; so he contented himself with getting as 

much out of me as he could, and boasting of the 

grand room which he would fain have prevented 

my enjoying. My friends were allowed to be with 

me till ten o’clock at night, when the under turnkey, 

a young man with his lantern, and much ambitious 

gentility of deportment, came to see them out. I 
believe we scattered an urbanity about the prison, 

till then unknown. Even William Hazlitt, who 

there first did me the honour of a visit, would stand 

interchanging amenities at the threshold, which I 
had great difficulty in making him pass. I know 
not which kept his hat off with the greatest perti- 
nancy of deference, I to the diffident cutter-up of 
Tory dukes and kings, or he to the amazing pri- 
soner and invalid, who issued out of a bower of 
roses. ‘There came my old friends and school-fel- 
lows, Pitman, whose wit and animal spirits still 
keep him alive; Mitchell, who translated Aristo- 
phanes ; and Barnes, who always reminded me of 
Fielding. It was he that introduced me to the late 
Mr. Thomas Alsager, the kindest of neighbours, 
who contrived to be a scholar and a musician. He 
loved his leisure, and yet would start up ata 
moment’s notice to do the least of a prisoner’s 
biddings. ' 

In February 1815, he was released, with health 

much shattered. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Aw IntererstTiInG Tourtst.—Mr, Chapman, an 
executioner from the United States, has arrived in 
Paris for the purpose of studying the French guil- 
lotine system, and examining the machinery em- 
ployed in the work of decapitation used in other 
parts of Europe.— Times Correspondent. 

PorceLatn, by which is designated a dense body 


too hard to be scratched by a knife, translucent, 


sonorous and white, was manufactured from @ very 
early period in China; the remote antiquity of 
this manufacture is proved by the discovery of 
bottles of Chinese ‘porcelain, with inscriptions in 
that language, in the tombs of Thebes. The por- 
celain Tower, near Nankin, was ‘built a.p. 1277, 
but as early as 163 B.C. it is stated that porcelain 
was common in China. Marco Polo, the Venetian 
traveller, penetrated into China in the thirteenth 
century, and he describes, with much aceuracy, the 
mode then, as now, employed by the Chinese in the 
preparation of their clays. ‘They collect,” ~he 
says, ‘‘ a certain kind of earth as it were from a 
mine, and laying it ina great heap, suffer it to be 
exposed to the wind, rain, and sun, for thirty or 
forty years, during which time it is never disturbed. 
By this means it becomes refined and fit tor being 
wrought into the vessels above mentioned. Such 
colours as may be thought proper are then laid on,. 
and the ware is afterwards baked in ovens or fur- 
naces. These persons, therefore, who cause the 
earth to be dug, collect it for their children or 
grandchildren.”—R. Hunv, in Art-Journal. =~ 
TuE House oF Burns.—The house in which the 
author of ‘‘T'am o’ Shanter” and ‘‘ Bonnie Jean?’ 
lived and died, in Dumfries, which was recently ad- 
vertised for sale’ by public auction, has béen pur- 
chased by his son, Lieut.-Col. W. N. Burns. | 
Sate cr Lorp ExnTer’s PROPERTY IN THE 
StrRAND.—On Tuesday Messrs. Driver put up to 
auction, at the Auction Mart, the freehold property 
belonging to the Marquis of Exeter, known as the 
London Kstate, and comprising a large number of 
extensive buildings situate in Wellington-street 
North, Exeter-street, Catherine-street, Burleigh- 
stieet, Brydges-street, Strand, and Exeter-passages ; 
including the Morning Post Office, the Lyceum 
Theatre, and Exeter Change. There was a full 
attendance of Capitalists, and a very active com- 
petition for the various lots. The estate was stated 
to produce rents amounting to about five thousand 
and fifty pounds per annum ; but of the estimated. 
rental, when the whole is in possession, of upwards of 
eight thousand pounds per annum. The auctioner said 
the property had been in the possessioa of the family 
of the Marquis of Exeter since the year 1600, when 
it was first held by Lord Burleigh, treasurer to 
Queen Elizabeth. There were forty-four lots, 
which were offered in one lot, but: upon that there 
was no bidding, when they were disposed of in 
separate lots.. The day’s -sale comprised twenty- 
four lots, producing a rental of about three thou- 
sand and thirty pounds per annum, but which was 
of the estimated total value of about four thousand 
pounds at the expiration of the present leases. ‘The 
day's sale realised about fifty-eight thousand pounds. 
The second days’ sale realised about thirty eight 
thousand pounds, many of the lots, including Exeter 
Change, not obtaining a bidder. Gi Aa NB 


A FEMALE VETERAN.— Most of the gallant men 
who were with Nelson at the victory of the Nile 
have, with their immortal commander, descended to 
the tomb. There are, however, some gray-~headed 
veterans still alive to tell their tale, and we think it 
will interest some of our readers to know that there 
is still in the land of the living, a woman who was 
in that memorable engagement, and there assisted 
to attend the wounded. She was the wife of a 
seaman, and was often noticed by Nelson’s favourite, 
Lady Hamilton, who on the birth of her child, 
which took place on board the Bellerophon, supplied 
it with clothing which she herself had made. One 
little incident is recorded of Nelson, with feelings 
of gratitude by our heroine. When near her con- 
finement, the hero of a hundred fights, having 
ascertained that the doctor on board the ship was 
not so experienced in midwifery as he should be, 
signalled for another; thus finding time, amidst 


| all his responsibilities and cares, to succour a 


woman in her hour of. trouble! Our readers will 
naturally feel curious to know how this follower 
and sharer of the fortunes of the brave, the battle 
and the breeze, has been provided for. She is 
between seventy and eighty years of age, and re- 
ceives two shillings and sixpence week from 
Portsea Parish !—Portsea Advocate. SE Tae 

Miss JANE Porver’s Library was sold at 
Christie and Mason’s, last week. It consisted of 
268 works, in which were included some good folio 
editions. — # ; Sea Sak oy 

Her Maszsry’s monstrous land tortoise has 
been presented to the Zoological Gardens, as‘ rival 
attraction to the hippopotamus, == 


ada 
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THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 


THuRE is a piece of scenery about eight miles from 
Nottingham. which very likely has attracted very 
little of the attention of the inhabitants of that great 


stocking-weaving and lace-weaving place, but which | 


is to me very delightful. Entomologists often visit 
it in the summer, for it abounds ina variety of curious 
and splendid insects ; but, otherwise, you seldom en- 
counter anything there, except it be a person from 
the adjacent farms, or the neighbouring village of 
Oxton. But I have traversed it summer after sum- 
mer, and always with renewed pleasure, It is a 
remnant of the fine old forest of Sherwood, denuded, 
it is true, of its grand old oaks, but still studded with 
furze-bushes, carpeted with most elastic turf, and 
inhabited by a host of the wild denizens of nature. 
You first become aware of its picturesque beauty by 
finding yourself at a little bridge, beneath which a 
most clear and swift trout-stream runs ; and, arrested 
by that charming object, you Jook around and on- 
ward, and discover a long valley, all filled with wild 
sedges, and showing alar off the glancing light of 
waters that tempt you to visit them. Below you the 
stream widens into a little lake, with an island in 
the centre, where you see the water-hens swimming 
about, and enjoying themselves; and all about the 
margin of the water, the tall, hassocky sedge stands 
in such shaggy and isolated masses as Bewick de- 
lighted to draw. It 1s exactly tie sort of scenery 
that he gloried in, and depicted over and over in the 
haunts of his water-birds,and always with new traits. 
Lower down, the prospect is bounded by woods and 
copses ; but upward, the valley stretches most in- 
vitingly—on the left bounded by green fields, on the 
vight by heathy hills and true moorland grace. When 
J last traversed this scene, it was in the middle of 
May. it was in the company of an old friend, who 
was as much a child about out-of-doors delights as 
myself. No sooner had we stepped off the highway 
than we set foot on the heath, and were surrounded 
by sights of beauty, smells of wild fragrance, and 
sounds of waters running and even roaring amongst 
the wild sedges of the morass. Here, close to the 
stream, was a shepherd’s hovel, erected of heath and 
turf, and provided with a seat, where the summer 
sheep-washers took their meals. We entered, and sat 
down, having around us only the heathy hills, the 
sound of those hurrying waters, and, at some little 
distance, two little girls, who watched the gate through 
which we had passed to this moorland - two little 
rustic creatures, who there wait all day long, and all 
summer long,,to act the janitors to all passengers, 
whether mounted or not, and are rewarded with a 
few halfpence by the more liberal, and amuse them- 
selves during the.intervals of business with all sorts 
of childish contrivances. 


ae ; 3 
and for the rareness of which we 


_ These were the cries of large flocks of ducklings, 
young teal, coots, &c., which they had left, 
and which went sailing to and fro amongst the tall 
"pillars of sedge, and, ever and anon, emerging from 
_ beneath their drooping masses of leaves, with open 
- beaks, in pursuit of flies, with an active eagerness 
that made them proof to fear. It was beautiful 
_ to see them. Then came the cuckoo, flying past 
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with its cowering motion, and leaden-hued plumage, 

and that quaint guttural note of which naturalists 

seem to have taken no notice, and which listeners 

are in general too distant to hear, catching only 

its more common monotone, whence it derives its 

name. We plunged into the very midst of that 

mass of jungle, as it may properly be termed, step- 

ping from pillar to pillar of sedge ; for this singular 
plant grows up in solid masses of two or three feet 
high, whence its long, hard, grassy leaves hang all 
round, and overshadow the depths of the bog below. 
From crown to crown of these we went, enlighten- 
ing each other on the wonderful use these stepping- 
stones of sedge must have been to our ancestors, in 
the old, far-off, uncultivated days of the country. 
Without them, indeed, many parts of forests would 

have been impassable. From crown to crown we 
went, now making a false step, and plunging with 
eries and laughter into the stream below; now 

scaring the pheasant from her retreat; and now 
startling the trout, as we came suddenly on a bend 
of the brook that wound through them. But we 
could not discover what we sought most earnestly 
—the nests of snipes which are said to be found 
here. * * We made our way out of the bogs to 
the solid ground, and thence to the hills; and there 
the scene which now presented itself was like what 
we may suppose in some enchanted land. The 
whole valley and open hills were scattered with 
heaps of the most resplendent gold—in other words, 
the gorse-bushes were in full bloom, and not only 
filled the air with their rich orange-odour, but every 
branch was covered with a profusion of such large 
and lustrous blossoms, as those who see the furze 
only in dusty lanes have no conception of. In the 
larch-wood, on the opposite side of the valley, we 
could see all the openings and ridings filled with this 
vegetable glory, just as if it were a fairy-land itself, 
and all its green avenues were paths of woven gold. 
To talk of such a thing gives no adequate idea of 
its beauty. To contemplate this scene, we threw 
ourselves down in a little glen on the turf, and lay 
and looked on the rich expanse.”—Howitt’s Book of 
the Seasons. 


STORM AT NEW YORK. 


On the night of the 18th ultimo a storm of rain 
and wind raged fearfully over the city of New 
York. It commenced at sunset, and increased in 
violence till it reached its climax at sunrise. The 
rain descended in torrents, and the wind, which 
blew from the east, howled all night long, pros- 
trating trees, and doing a vast amount of damage 
inevery part of the city. 

The New York Herald gives the following de 
scription of the storm :— 


‘* Many persons who happened to be from their 
houses at eleven o’clock on Thursday night were 
detained till morning, vainly waiting for the abating 
of the storm and the restoration of light. The 
lamps were all out, it being one of those nights that 


| the almanac advertised the moon was shining, but 


horribly lied, the darkness being so great that a 
person could not see three inches before him, while 
slates and bricks were flying in all directions. The 
‘consequence was, that most of those absent pre- 
ferred remaining away from their families at least 
till daylight, rather than encounter the ‘ pelting of 
the pitiless storm.” Several of those who ventured 
out went astray, and often plunged into water up 
to their knees. The gutters were overflowed, and 
the streets were in a sea. The vacant lots became 
so many ponds. Several houses have been un- 
roofed and sky-lights blown away. ‘The tin roofs 
of two houses in Third. avenue were rolled up like 
a scroll, and blown to a distance. One of the 
walls of a new brick three-story building ‘in Fourth 
avenue, near Thirty-first-street,. was prostrated : 
also a stable in the same avenue at the corner of 
Seventeenth-street. Two or three half-finished 
brick buildings were thrown down in Seccnd- 
avenue, near T'wenty-cighth-street, and another op- 
posite the Harlem railroad engine-house, in Thirty- 
second-street. The exposed open streets up town 
were swept as with the besom of destruction. The 
‘top of the chimney of the house on the corner of 
Pearl and Moore streets was blown down on Friday 
morning upon the walk; and another in Centre- 
street, near Broome. The awnings in the Bowery, 
from one end to another, were torn to shreds. In 
front of No. 224, one of the large wooden posts, 
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eight inches in diameter, was broken down. 42 
Broadway, opposite 589 and 591, a very largo 
awning was carried away, with the posts. In 
Broadway, generally, the awnings have suffered 
terribly, the light posts that have been adopted for 
neatness and elegance not being sufficiently strong 
to stand against a gale or sudden gust, when it 
catches the canvas. In a few blocks a score of 
them might be counted, snapped square off; and 
even the iron-wrought supporters, an inch and a half 
in diameter, were broken. These are exceedingly: 
dangerous, and the lateness of the hour probably 
prevented the loss of life. When those iron posts 
were first introduced in Broadway, a person passing 
was killed by one of them snapping, and giving 
him a mortal wound. Among the trees prostrated is 
alarge sycamore on the Broadway side-walk, at the 
park ; and another very large one in the Bowling- 
green, which fell acress a railing into Broadway. 
A very old and beautiful tree, a drooping willow, 
well known and venerated, which stood opposite 
St. Stephen’s Church, at the corner of Broome and 
Christie streets, fell before the breath of the storm. 
Another fine tree atthe corner of Canal and Varick 
streets was torn up by the roots and laid across the 
street. The flags of the side-walk were torn up 
whereit stood. In Bond-street, Eight-street, Ninth- 
street, Twelfth-street, Mercer-street, and Waverley- 
place, trees were uprooted and scattered. In St. 
John-square there are four trees down, some of 
them two feetin diameter. In Washington parade- 
ground the large weeping willow near the centre 
has been denuded of its main branches, and three 
large trees are torn up by the roots.” 


The shipping was considerably damaged at the 
wharves in the East and Northrivers. Accounts 
of serious disasters at sea were anticipated. Several 
lives were lost. All the lines of telegraph wires 
running from the city were broken, and the commu- 
nications interrupted. 


FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


Martporoucy Hover is not one of Sir Christo- 
her Wren’s great masterpieces in his art. It is 
badly lighted throughout: but Wren, perhaps, is 
hardly to blame for this. He was called in at the 
last moment, to vex Vanbrugh ; and as old Saiah of 
Marlborough was her own mistress in political and 
even domestic matters, so was she her own mistress 
when the freak was on eyen in bricks and mortar. 
The future residence of the Prince of Wales is not, 
therefore, particularly well adapted for an exhibition 
of pictures. We are partial, we must confess, to a 
side light now and then, when the pictures to be 
seen. are smaller than what is called gallery size; 
but Marlborough House has no good lights. An- 
gerstein’s old House in Pall Mall (the first Nationat 
Gallery) was ten times better adapted for the pur- 
poses of Art than Marlborough House. But we are 
not sorry to see, or rater to find, the Vernon Collec- 
tion, and such pictures as the National Gallery pos- 
sesses, of the British school, brought together for 
the first time, and placed alone. Mr. Uwins has 
done all that tact and impartiality could do to make 
every picture be seen; and where he has failed, 
success was all but impossible. ‘There is another 
advantage in this arrangement besides the single and 
national purpose of the Exhibition. This temporary 
and indifferent location of some of our best pictures 
must bring the National Gallery question to a close 
before another sefsion of Parliament is over. ‘The 
Hogarths (those real treasures of the British school) 
are recognised here only by their frames -and the 
well-known arrangement of the several figures. All 
character and detail—age and colour, too, for which 
they are so wonderful—are placed under the dark 
lantern of the Marlborough House windows. The 
large Wilsons (the Beawmont Wilsons) have been 
varnished and washed—(we must not say cleaned in 
these days)—and never were they seen to such ad- 
vantage as they appear at present. Sir George 
Beaumont himself, were he alive, would have found 
new beauties in his favourite pictures. The walls, 
indeed, are nobly hung; and the hurry exhibited 
on the 25th ult. by Her Majesty’s Ministers to settle 
Marlborough House on the Prince of Wales would 
look, were we living in more tyrannical times, as if 
the Prince intended to lay his carpets down, and 
take possession of the house and pictures forthwith. 
The collection, notwithstanding the surmise, was 
opened to the public on Monday last. 
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CONSTANCY. 


As Doctor Johnson said of apparitions, ‘‘ There is 
a great deal to be said upon both sides of this ques- 
tion ;” but at the outset it will be more convenient 
if we define what species of Constancy it is that, 
in the few following remarks, we propose to treat 
of :—We allude, then, to that Constancy which is 


considered so great a virtue, as securing the endur-. 


ance of affection between the sexes. 

A constant lover has, from time immemorial, 
been the theme of praise by bard and novelist. 
There is not a Romance or Tale, in which the 
affections have any hold, that Constancy is not the 
grand virtue of the hero and the heroine. In the 
old ‘chivalric legends cf the middle ages, the 
constancy of a knight to his lady-love, was a part 
of his religion, and her constancy to him, al- 
though he might be far away, fighting the Battle of 
the Cross against the Crescent was part of her repu- 
tation, and such a circumstance only seemed to have 
the effect of rivetting more tightly the chains of affee- 
tion which held them together. 

In later days, when people are a little more 
utilitarian in their ideas, and have quite cnongh 
crosses at home to occupy their attention, instead of 
going abroad to try to cram one down the throats of 
some million of people who would “rather not,” 
this same Constancy has continued to be considered 
a cardinal virtue. 


So much, then, is Constancy praised, and so 


greatly is inconstancy held in contempt, and such 
an amount of popular and private odium is called 
down upon it, that the subject is worth some little 
amount of calm and dispassionate inquiry. 

Constancy, then, shortly defined, means that feel- 
ing which induces a continuance of a passion or a 
eeling, irrespective of other circumstances of a 
changeful nature—that is to say, a certain individual 
of the male or female sex sees or fancies that he or 
she sees certain excellencies, beauties, and qualities 
in one of the opposite sex, and forthwith loves that 
person upon the strength of having seen such excel- 
lencies, beauties, and qualities : and Constancy means 
the continuance of that love without change. 

Now, certainly, like causes, will, philosophically 
speaking, produce like effects; and if there were 
no such a thing as mutability in the affairs of this 
world—if we were not in a state of existence which 
has constant change for its yery essence, Constancy 
would be submitted to no trials. 

If, likewise, the changes that take place in the 
material world and in the mental one always bore 
to each other a certain aptness and relation, so that 
along with changes that affect the mind, the mind 
itself underwent corresponding changes, rendering it 
fit, as before, for its relative position, we should still 
hear nothing of inconstancy. But—oh, that but !— 
But, kind and unsophisticated reader, such is not 
the case; and we would ask you, in sober serious- 
ness, what can become of effects, when the causes 
that produced them cease ? 

A feeling of ardent affection is produced by certain 
circumstances present in the face, form, voice, manner, 
and towt ensemble of some young lady, and a young 
gentleman loves to distraction, and vows—what ? 
Eternal Constancy. That, we presume, is the gist 
of most lovers’ vows. 


Do they not sing— 
“ The rose may cease to blow, 
“ . The eagle turn-a dove; 
Fair streams nay cease to flow, 
E’er I will cease to love,” 
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That is to say, all impossible things must come to 
pass before the fond and enraptured lover becomes 
inconstant. But what, after all, in sober seriousness 
has the lover’s vow of Constancy really amounted 
to? 

Tlove you because your face is of such a form and 
such a complexion—because you are of such an 
age —because your voice has a certain tone, that to 
my ears is grateful and pleesing—because your 
thoughts seem to flow in a channel agreeable to 
mine; and, in fact, for a thousand graces and 
beauties that, perhaps, to other eyes are unobserva- 
ble, but which to me are as clear as they are ex- 
quisite. Therefore is it that I love you, and there- 
fore is it that I will be constant. Now, Constancy 


is no virtue under such circumstances as these, and. 


should meet with no laudation.. It is simply 
the continued effect from a continued cause, and a 
man might as well take credit for any other of his 
natural feelings or perceptions. But what isto become 
of the effect if the cause should cease? The beauty 
of the lady may fade—the charming voice lose its 
sweet freshness—the bounding sylph-like form may 
from sickness or other causes loose its elasticity—- 
even the temper may become a wreck, and a little 
—just a little of the shrew may replace the delicate 
tenderness of an angelic nature. We have seen 
such things. Lo! the causes of the affection have 
vanished. Where is the Constaney ? 

It is simply absurd for any one to love one day 
the very antithesis of what he loyed the day before. 
We cannot delight in the soft strains of an Eolian 
harp, fanned by a zephyr to wild and fitful melody, 
and then turn our pleased {attention to a Scotch 
bagpipe. Such things are not in nature, and the 
lover must do one of two things. He must either 
remain and act constancy—playing a part which is 
alike repugnant as it is deceitful—or he must declare 
off, and endure the scorns of the world for his 
inconstancy. : 

Another circumstance, may occur, quite inde- 
pendent of any changes, physical or moral, on the 
part of the lady. The gentleman has a mind of 
some sort, and that may, by the force of circum- 
stances by which he may be surrounded, or by 
continued education, or even by physical changes in 
the systen incidental to all humanity, undergo such 
alterations, that the same things that delighted him 
at one period may not at another, and he may turn 
with a kind of loathing from what he will, perhaps, 
call a mere piece of sickly sentimentality, and at 
once leave the inconstant one! 

What is to be done in these cases ? 

Think of this readers—ladies and gentlemen both— 
think of this, and ask yourselves if the real deceit 
and the real Inconstancy does not lie in what is 
commonly called Constancy—that is to say, in an 
affected perseverance in feelings which have flown, 
never to return again’? 

We must return to the first sentence of our paper, 
to the effect, that there is a great deal to be said 
upon both sides ; and very shortly we shall say 
more upon this most interesting, social, and 


‘domestic subject. 
4°) cr. | 


Presipenr Fir~More,.—The new President of 
the American Republic is stated to be but fifty 
‘years of age. He commenced life as a schoolmas- 
ter, afterwards attained distinction at the bar, and 
subsequently became Vice-President of the United 
States. The death of President 'Uaylor has placed 
Mr. Fillmore in one of the most eminent positions 
the world has to offer. We content ourselves with 
recording the fact, and leavé our readers to contrast 
the diiference in the respect paid to the schoolmaster 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. 


SOMETHING ABOUT TIGERS, 


In one respect, Singapore offered novelty, for man 
was now no longer the undisputed ‘lord of creation.” 
One of the local advantages, urged at the time when 
the English selected the spot, was the “ absence of 
wild elephants and tigers ;” but it appeared in the 
sequel, that the island presented no attractions to 
the latter animal until a city had been built. The 
invasion took place about six years prior to the visit, 
doubtless by swimming from the main land, which 
is at no great distance. ‘The number of persons who 
have since * been taken by tigers, amounts to some 
hundreds,” there being searcely any other kind of 
prey; and instances sometimes occurred within two 
miles of the centre of the city. It was said that 
these animals “attacked in the daytime, though 
perhaps more frequently at night;” but they were 
not apt to come out into the main road, or to fall 
upon a palanquin and horse. Such a thing as a 
tiger pouncing upon a man without killing him was 
unknown at Singapore; although it sometimes hap- 
pened, where several persons have been in company, 
that the tiger has been immediately frightened away. 
There were persons who made a protession of killing 


tigers, and government had been paying a premium. 
of a hundred dollars for a head, but having recently 
reduced this to fitty, the business was for the present 
atan end. In reference to these prices, it should ba 
observed, that the value of money here is fivefold 
greater than with us. In the wildest recesses of 
North America, the traveller may throw himself on 
the ground to pass the night; not so in these 
countries, where, without disparagement to the rifle, 
I may state my belief that it would not prevail 
Tigers, however, require covert; and they will dis- 
appear whenever the island shall be cleared of woods 
an event not likely soon to take place. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, there is little difficulty in keep 

ing out of their way ; and European residents, by 


observing certain precautions, do not much regard 
them.— Travels in Singapore. - 


BUT MY WORD SHALL. NOT PASS AWAY. 


A single-hearted, simple man 
Stood by a river side, ue ai 
And waited that the rolling flood 
Might pour away its tide. 

' An eager-hearted, earnest child, © 
Knelt by the stream of truth, — " 
And wondered how that stream had run 
Since time was in its youth. bees 
The river rolled and wasted not; > 
The traveller turned aside; : 
The child became a thoughtful man, 


_And still he knelt and died. 
"Tis past, and where the billow broke, 


A field is green with sod, _ 

Yet still that silent stream of truth 
Is flowing forth from God. 
—Critic. 


Corrixs oF Bakep CLAY OF THE CHALDEANS. 
—Mr. Kennet Loftus, the. first European who has 
visited the ancient ruins of Warka in Mesopota- 
mia, and who is attached to the surveying staff of 
Colonel Williams, appointed to settle the question 
of the boundary line between Turkey and Persia, 
-writes thus:—‘‘ Warka is, no doubt, the Erech of 
Scripture, the second city of Nimrod, and it is the 
Orchoe of the Chaldees. ‘The mounds within the 
walls afford subject of high interest to the historian 
and antiquarian ; they are filled, nay, I may say, 
they are literally composed of coffins, piled upon 
pa 4 other to the height of forty-five fect. Ithas, 
evidently, been the great burial-place of genera- 
tions of Chaldeans, as Meshad Ali and Kerbella at 
the present day are of the Persians. ‘The coffins 
are very strange affairs; they are in general form 
like a slipper-bath, but more depressed and symme- 
trical, with a large oval aperture to admit the body, 
which is closed with a lid of earthenware. The 
coffins themselves are also of baked clay, covered 
with green glaze, and embossed with figures of 
warriors, with strange and enormous co-ffures, 
dressed in a short tunic and long under garments, 
a sword by the side, the arms resting on the hips, 


the legs apart. _ Great quantitics’ of pottery and 


aiso clay figures, Some most delicately modelled, 
are found around them; and ornaments of gold, 
ilver, iron, copper, glass, &¢. within ~,lrt-Journale 


ne re 
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COUSIN CECIL; 


, G2 oR, aie 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
A DOMESTIC ROMANCE, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


COUSIN CECIL PROTECTS THE DESERTER, AND TAKES 
A DEEPER PLUNGE IN INIQUITY. 


Ir becomes now necessary, in order to keep up 
the action of our story to one point, that we should 
repair to the secret stairs leading from the green- 


house to the Strangers’ Room of Larchins, where. 


we left Cousin Cecil and the deserter. 
‘That this young soldier was her own son, Cousin 


Cecil dared not now doubt, and that he had been 


guilty of parricide in the dreadful murder he had 
committed, she knew, although he did not jump 
to that conclusion so aptly as one might imagine. 

It was true that he had overheard sufficient of 
the truly thrilling interview that had taken place 
between Migsley and Cousin Cecil on the preceding 
night, to be aware that Migsley discovered her as his 
wife ; and he quite understood that it was upon the 
ground that he bore that social relationship to her, 
that Cousin Cecil was so ready to offer a thousand 
saat and prospective advantages besides, to 
nim, the deserter, for the murder of his associate ; 
but lhe did not for one moment dream of the rela- 
tionship really subsisting between him and_ his 
victim and his temptress. 

There was but little to lead an unimaginative per- 
son like the deserter to such a conclusion. 

in the first place, he had been so early thrown 
upon the world, that he looked upon himself as 
much older than he really was; for with him 
there had scarcely been any childhood, so far as 
regarded the feelings and the amenities. of that 
thoughtless state. Cousin Cecil, too, in the second 
place, did not look by some years so old as she 
teally was; and although there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the fact that she was the mother 
of the young man of nineteen, yet, she was a well- 
kept woman, and she did not look to be her real 
age; so that the deserter not having facts and 
dates before him to compare, did not for a moment 
dream that she was so nearly related to him. 

What might have been the consequence of such 
a piece of information to him, it is hard to say; 
but Cousin Cecil felt the propriety of keeping him 
in the dark upon the subject, and hence her rapidly 
concocted tale about his mother having been a 
favourite attendant—a tale which the deserter saw 
no special reason to disbelieve, and upon which he 
was quite willing to remain very quiet, as long as 
it had the effect of bettering his condition. 

We now, therefore, at once take up the thread 
of our narrative at the point at which Cousin Cecil 
had thought she might risk the closing of the secret 
door behind the statue, notwithstanding it would 
close with a snap. é 

The complete darkness of the place he was now 
in was not agreeable to the deserter; but, yet, in 
his felicitation at having at last awakened, by an 

_ accident, sufficient interest in the bosom of the Lady: 
_of Larchins to induce her to take real trouble to save 
_ him from his pursuers, would have reconciled him 
_ to amuclh more disagreeable predicament than being 
ina dark place, after passing through a secret door. 
He was about to speak; but Cousin Cecil hushed 
him down, for she was inteat upon listening to what 
was going on in the greenhouse. 

Not a word that there was uttered escaped her ; 
and from that moment, she took a horrible resola- 
tion, which filled up her whole thoughts, and cast 
into the shade all previous iniquities, even includ- 

_ ing the murder of Migsley, of which she might be 
said to be guilty, : Ree 
_. That resolution was to destroy Lionel. 
_. Was there really any feeling in the heart of 
that woman towards her own son? Did she really 
feel a gush of motherly tenderness, when sha found 
out that he, whom she had suborned to do so 
fearful a deed, and whom she had been plotting to 
saddle with the dire consequences of it, was her own 
flesh and blood? ; 
It would seem by her conduct, that even in 
her bosom there was some instinctive amount of 
tenderness that made her, if she must have a vic- 
tim, prefer that it should be another rather than 
her own offspring. — i 
There cannot be a doubt but that it was the 
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sudden discovery of the consanguinity of the 
deserter to her that had so suddenly altered her 
resolution to leave him to his fate, and induced her 
at once, as she did, to disclose to him the secret of 
the door in the wall of the greenhouse, behind the 
statue. While there, from what she overheard, the 
Prvenect of at once gratifying her feelings of deadly 

atred against Lionel, and of saving her son, by 
charging the former with the murder in the old 
gravel-pit, found a place in her mind, from which 
it never for one moment afterwards stirred. 

To accomplish that judicial murder now became 
with her a far greater object than the accomplish- 
ment of the vulgar murder of Migsley. 

She kept hold of the deserter by the arm until 


Lionel and the constable, with his assistants, had: 


left the greenhouse, and then she spoke. 

“Follow,” she said. ‘You will be quite 
safe. I will--be your protectress, from the love 
that I bore to your mother. Upon her death-bed 
she procured from me an oath that, if I could by 
any means find out her son, meaning you, that I[ 
would befriend him. Chance has thrown you in 
my way, and I will keep my oath.” 

“Oh, yes. Certainly—certainly,” said the de- 
serter. ‘It's quite right to keep one’s oath. Iam 
sure, if I had sworn to anything, I would keep to 
it, that I would. You will not give me up, now?” 

‘* Be at peace upon that score. You are safe.” 

“ That's the pleayantest word I have heard this 
morning yet. And -so you actually knew my 
mother ?” 

“ [ did.” 

“« What sort of a person was she ?” 

“ Ask no questions just now. Follow me up the 
stairs that are before you. We will speak of all 


these things at another time. I have much to do— 
oh, so much to do!” 

‘(Have you?” said the deserter, with an air of 
insolent familiarity. ‘+ Well, as long as you supply 
me with money, I shall be all right now. Ha! ha! 
I suppose they won't think to look fur me here, at 
all events ?” 


“No—no. They will not. Do not speak in 
that tone--oh, do not! I tel you I will save you. 
And so, they found you in a hedge ?” 

‘‘ Half in a hedge and half ina ditch, they told 
me—that is, the tinker and his wife said so. I 
rather think I have led an odd sort of life since 
then,’ 

‘* Yes—yes ; and the rough coral necklace ?” 

“Ah! to be sure. I kept it by me fora good 
while ; but what was the use of it to me ?” 

‘*None. Oh, none, of course. None. Nothing 
is of any use in all the world. What a pleasant thing 
it would be to be dead—if death were all! If the 
grass, and—What am I saying ?—oh, what am I 
saying ?” 

Consin Cecil had reached the Strangers’ Room, 
and flinging herself upon the first chair she came to, 
she c:asped both her hands over her face, and 
wept. 

vor tears, bitter tears, such as she never thought 
to shed—such as she would have denied the possi- 
bility of her ever shedding—forced themselves 
from her eyes ; and with hysterical sobs, and strange 
gasping attempts, as it seemed, to speak, she 
swayed to and fro in almost a delirium of excite- 
ment. 

The deserter was alarmed, and screwed up his 
mouth as though he would utter a long whistle of 
dismay and wonder; but prudence got the better of 
the impulse, and he was quiet. 

** Don’t go on in that kind of way,” he said. “I 
don’t think they will nab me now.” 

It was still of himself that he thought. 

‘* Come—come, what’s the use of all this crying ? 
But that’s always the way with the women-folk. 


If anything happens,a little out of the way, they 
can’t hold up against it long. Why, you were 
old enough about that poor devil, Migsley’s affair.” 

“Peace! Oh, God, do not you utter his name. 
Promise me that you will not—upon your soul, 
promise me that you will never again allude te him 
in any shape or way to me.” 

‘Oh, well—well, I won’t, then. I’m sure I 
don’t want ever to hear his name again. It was 
an ugly job, at the best—a very ugly job, indeed, 
and one that——” . , 

** Peace, I say! Oh, why do you not die ?” 

* Die 2” 

“Yos; it would be the happiest thing—But no 
matter. ‘This is folly—madness. You will not see 
me thus again, I tell you, so do not glare at me as 


though I were a monster. You shall be sayed, I tell, ‘ 
"| only at my good pleasure 1” 


; you. Hush!” 


She dashed aside the tears that were upon her 
eye-lashes, and went with a firm step to the door of 
the apartment, she opened it a little way, and lis- 
tened. All was still in the corridor. 

‘* Listen to me,” she said, speaking hurriedly as 
she returned to the deserter. ‘Listen tome This 
murder is now discovered, and it will be the talk of 
the whole country presently. There will be every 
Means used to discover the perpetrator of it. 
Government will offer a reward, and the whole 
energies of the police will be brought to bear upon 
the subject.” 

The deserter turned pale. 

“Tf the body had remained a week or two at the 
bottom of the pit, as I hoped it would, all might 
have been well ; but now you stand upon the brink 
of ruin and destruction.” 

The deserter shook again. 

“J tell you all this,” added Cousin Cecil, “ be- 
cause I would have you believe that something 
uncommon must be done to save you.” 

“Oh, yes ; anything to save me.” 

.** You overheard what passed in the greenhouse 
while we were hidden in the secret passage leading 
to this chamber ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

‘“* They accused Lionel Danvers, the son of the 
late Colonel Danvers and the proprietor of Larchins, 
of the murder—that is, he would have been the pro- 
prietor of Larchins, but that the late Colonel willed 
the whole of the property to another.” 

“ And who was the lucky person that got it all.” 

‘Tam that person,” 

The deserter now did whistle a long note of ad- 
miration, 

“Why, then, you are the mistress of this place ?” 

eT am. 

“And that accounts, then, why you didn’t want 
Dick Migsley to Ms 

“Peace! Wretch, did you not promiwe never to 
utter that name-again to me?” 

“*T did—I did; but I forgot at the moment, that 
was all. <A fellow can’t help forgetting, you know, 
but I’m so delighted to hear that you are the 
mistress here, instead of the maid, I feel quite at 
home now. Oh, this is capital !” 

** But you forget one trifle.” 

‘ What is that ?” 

“ Simply, that were I the mistress of fifty such 
houses as this, [could not save you from the scaffold, 
if your crime be clearly proved against you.” 

‘Yes, but your neck, you know, ma’am, would 
go into the same noose. Ha—ha!” 

“ And would that take your’s out of it?” 

“ Why, a—no—I don’t mean to say that it would 
do that exactly.” : 

‘“ Because if you think,” said Cousin Cecil, in a 
firm tone, ‘‘that your safety will be best assured, 
or that it will be any gratification to you to measure 
your wit with mine, and to see what effect your 
criminating yourself and your accusation of me 
will be, there is a magistrate, now, in this house ?” 

“ Oh, no—no—no!” 

‘Well. Let me never again, then, hear such a 
foolish remark from you. Take care that I do not 
repent, some day, and tell all. My punishment 
would be great, but yours would be death. Beware, 
I say, beware.” 

“Oh, but I did not mean—” 

“There, do not say it. Remember it is I that 
can threaten, not you. There will be a reward 
offered for the discovery of the murderer, and in 
that offer it will be stated that a free pardon will be 
given to any one who will turn queen’s evidence, 
and bring the offender or offenders to justice.” 

“ Yes, a free pardon to any approver ug 

“ except,” cried Cousin Cecil, in a clear tone. 
“ Except to him who actually did the deed.” 

The deserter’s countenance changed. 

“Do you understand your position now? Did 
you ever read sucha proclamation? If you have, 
you will remember tuat such is its usual phraseology. 
Now, I further warn you, I have laid my plans 
so well and cautiously, that I have got witnesses to 
gainsay every word of your statement, if you were 
so ill-advised as to make one, concerning ny com- 
plicity with you in the murder. ‘To accuse me at 
all, you must positively convict yourself. The 
accusation of me would fail, but the conviction of 
yourself would remain, and the presumed false charge 
that you would be considered to have made, would 
seal your fate, even if there happened to be the 
least loop-hole through which otherwise merey 
would reach you. You are, and you shall be my 
slaye—the victim of my bounty—liying, breathing 
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The deserter, during the utterance of this speech, 
which was characterised by a calm earnestness that 
let him see she fully meant it, several times turned 
to interrupt her—to deprecate the interpretation 
she put upon his conduct; but she would finish 
what she had to say, and she was not slow to per. 
ceive that her words had had their full effect upon 
him. 

‘The coward felt that he was in the presence of 
his superior genius, and he shrank to the small pro- 
portions of his own intellect, before the more fiery 
and determined mind opposed to him. 

‘‘Do you understand me ?” she said. 

“‘ Yes—Oh, yes—I quite comprehend—I will do 
just as you think best—I feel that you know better 
than I can.” 

‘‘Immensely better.” 

“ Well-—well—you are cleverer and braver than 
Tam, and all that sort of thing; and you are a rich 
lady ; so—so I will be guided by you, Madam, if 
you please, in everything.” 

‘hat is well,” said Cousin Cecil; ‘‘and with 
such a clear and distinct understanding, I will save 

ou.” 

" The deserter mumbled something that he intended 
should be his thanks. 

‘‘ Moreover,” she added, ‘J -will take care that 
you will have ample means {or every comfort that life 
can afford to you; but you must be ever com- 
pletely obedient to my orders. On such conditions 
you may be assured of safety and of coms e*ence.” 

“* Lean’t want more.” 

“That is true. You cannot want more. And 
now that we so perfectly understand each other, I 
‘will explain to you what I intend to do, in order 
that even the suspicion that there is anything to 

_ discover in connection with the murder should be 
quelled. ‘This young man, Lionel Danvers, must 
be accused, tried, and convicted !” 

“And hanged ?” . 

“Yes, and hanged—Why not? And hanged for 
the deed ; and then the whole affair will subside for 
ever and ever.” 

‘“‘ Well, Madam, I can’t have any objection who 
suffers about it, as long as I don’t.” 

‘Certainly not. Nor I, so long as I keep my 
word by you, which I will do to the utmost of my 
power, and that power is great.” 

Several times during this colloquy Cousin Cecil 


had gone to the door of the chamber to listen if any | 


one were within hearing; but she and the deserter 
had that part of the house all to themselves ; and in 
answer to some remark of his, regarding where he 
was to go, she said— 

*« You will remain here. It is here that you will 
find comparative safety. The secret of the stair- 
case leading from this room to the greenhouse 
below, is only known to you and to me, and to one 
other. That other will not have the opportunity 
of interfering with you. Let me show you how this 
panel in the wall may be readily opened, if you find 
that there is any danger.” 

“ Yes—oh do show me. 
any one coming.” 

“No; you must do no such thing. ‘It is by re- 
maining upon the staircase between the two secret 
doors that you will find yourself safe. The green- 
house may be searched, and this room may be 
searched, but still. you will remain undiscovered. 
Do not give way to any sudden panic, and so show 
yourself. If you do, you are lost—quite lost.” 

“ T will not, ma’am. Oh, no! I will do just as 

ou tell me, if you please; and I am only glad that 
Pan got you to tell me what is the best to be 
done.” 

“That is well. Now L will tell you. Do not be 
at all impatient if Iam away from you for a longer 
space of time than you think reasonable. I have 
much to do.” 

‘¢ I suppose you will bring me something to eat ?” 

“Yes, you shall have refreshments in plenty, but 
you must be patient.” 

Cousin Cecil left the Strangers’ Room, and locked 
the door on the outside, taking the key with her. 
She crossed the corridor, and reached her own 
chamber, the door of which she closed agam; and 
then, with such a strange cry that it seemed as 
though it would surely have been her last, she 
flung herself upon her bed, and lay as still as 
death. 

The past and the present were alike struggling 
for the sole occupation of her mind; and between 
the instinctive feeling that she had towards her son 
so newly found—the shuddering horror at the fact 
that he was the murderer of his father, and the 
design that she had formed of aecusing Lionel, and 


I can run off if [ find 


taking steps to make probable his conviction for 
the murder, Cousin Cecil wasin such a state that 
even she feared that her intellect would lose its 
equilibrium, and that, lapsing into madness, all her 
schemes would fall into one mass of hideous ruin. 

It will be seen how from one crime to another— 
the one crime, as it were, growing out of the other 
—she had stepped. The desertion of her child—the 
hy peer i with which she had deceived the late 
Colonel Danvers—the frightful forgeries, by the aid 
of which she had blackened. the character of 
Lionel to his father—her marriage with the Vicar— 
the necessity ther, as she considered it, for the death 
of Migsley—the necessity then for the accusation 
of Lionel, in order thoroughly to screen her own 
son, the parricide—all made up in her mind such a 
sequence of events, that from them a fearful lesson 
may be gathered. 

The first step in wrong doing is over the brink 
of a precipice, from which there is but the smallest 
chance of a return. The first error knowingly 
committed, is but the hideous parent of a hideous 
brood ; and no man nor woman shall be able to say, 
“* Thus far will 1 sin and no farther.” 

We will now leave Cousin Cecil to the sad 
society of her own reflections, while we take up our 
story at that point, where Lionel was advising Sir 
William Watson to hold a court of inquiry at Lar- 
chins in his capacity of Justice of the Peace, con- 
cerning the alleged murder of some one in the 
deserted gravel-pit. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


LIONEL FINDS. CIRCUMSTANCES VERY STRANGELY 
$ AGAINST HIM. 


Sir WinniaM Watson was known to be one of 
the most impartial justices that had ever sat upon 
the bench. The poorer class of people in. the 
vicinity held his decisions in a sort of superstitous 
reverence, for they were always dictated. much 
more by justice than by law. : 

In fact, when Sir William was adjudicating, he 
quite forgot that he was not an absolute monarch ; 
and as no’ form of government. can for excellence 
come near that of an absolute monarchy, when it 
happens that the monarch is a just and clear-sighted 
man, which might happen once in a thousand years, 
so it isno wonder that. Sir William gave satisfaction. 

After Lionel had spoken to him the few words 
we have recorded, the old Baronet looked vexed. 

“Phere now, Lionel,” he said. *‘ Just as I 
wished to give my whole thoughts and attention to 
your affairs, here comes this plagvy murder, that I 
suppose will set the whole neighbourhood chattering 
for a month to come.” 

“ Tt is unfortunate, sir.” : 

“Oh, very, indeed. Why can’t they go to some 
other justice ?” 

“Tt would be rather slighting -you, sir, if they 
were, seeing that the body has been found so close 
at hand. But, perhaps, it is not a murderatall:;. 
some one may have fallen into the pit.” ; 

‘““ Ah, IDshouldnot wonder : some drunken fellow, 
now, I dare say, has wandered near the edge of it, 
and gone down. It is work for the county coroner. 
not for me, I take it.” 

“ Yes, sir; but they will not be satisfied unless 
they give an information before you of the circum- 
stances, so far as they know them.” 

‘‘ Well, well! Oh, here is Solomon.” 

‘© Mr. Bruce,” said: Solomon. , 

“ Bring him in,” shouted Sir William.  ‘' He is 
welcome. That is my own lawyer, Lionel. He 
ought to have been here long ago; but. better late 
than never. 
to introduce you to Mr, Lionel Danvers.” 

Lionel rose and bowed to the Attorney, who wasa. 
young looking man, but of great activityof intellect 
as far as one might judge from his face. : 

«Gir William,” he said, ‘¢ you will excuse me for 
not sooner complying with your urgent note; but 
J was engaged on a case that I could not leave, and 
T can only say that I.am here as early as I possibly 
could be.” hie: ett 

“ Say no more about it. It’s all right. Better 
late than never, you know, and I am too glad to 
see you to quarrel with you for not coming before, 
Comie, sit down, Mr. Bruce.” wie 

“Thank you, sir. I hope that the case we have 
to consult upon will not prove very troublesome ?” 

“Ah, but it will, though. Do you know. 
Greene?” BA a fades 

“What is he, sir?” _ 

“+ A rogue of a lawyer, to be sure,” 


bi 


Ah, Bruce! how.are you? Allow me | 


£4 abl, 


Mr. Bruce smiled. crags ; nee 

“‘ Green with an é¢ is he called, Sir William?” 

‘No be sure he is. That’s the very man.” 

‘“ Hem!” said Mr. Bruce. 

* Oh, you do know something of him?” 

“Only that he is what we call a sharp prac- 
titioner.” : 

‘‘ Which means, that he is more rogue than com- 
mon, I take it; but I tell you what, Mr. Bruce, I— 
Well Solomon ?” 

Solomon had walked into the room with a mys- 
terious look, and in answer to the interrogatory of 
the old Baronet, he said, as he jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder to intimate the direction of his 
remarks — 

“Crowd out there. Murder—waiting for you. 
Dead man got outof the gravel pit. Row. Calling 
for you: > Must @0. 0 en ener ce 

Sir William looked fidgetty. = 

‘“‘ Solomon,” he said, ‘just send a man to Mr. 

‘Purvis over at the Grange ; I will have him with ne 
in this matter as a brother magistrate ; and if I tell 
him I am rather busy, he will take it off my 
shoudlders.” gah insm ieee ae 

COV OS oir | SIE ECE eee 

Solomon left the room, and Lionel turning to 
Mr. Bruce, who sat with an inquiring look upon his 
face, glancing from one to the other of them, he 
said— ala es kaa sg 
Sir, it appears that a dead body has been found 

in this immediate neizhbourhood last night or this 
morning, and as Sir William is a magistrate, the 
‘constables wish to lay an information of the cirenm- 
stances before him. It is very annoyin's, just now, 
when our own affairs call out so particularly for our 
attention.” el ay 

‘“ Has it been a murder?” said Mr. Brace. _ 

“The popular idea seems to go that way,” replicd 
Lionel, “but Sir William and I rather think it is 
some one who has fallen’ down an old gravel-pit 
that is in the vicinity of the place. , The night was 
very dark, indeed, and rainy, as T well know—” 
_ ‘As you know, Lionel ?” said Sir William. “ Why 
you were snug in bed, my boy, at eleven o'clock.” 

“ Yes,” smiled Lionel; “but I could not rest, 
and I sallied out, as I have very frequently done 

in the summer time, for a walk in the grounds, and 
IT got as far as the gravel-pit, and heard, or fancied 
Theard, voivesii ate Gass) ecg ee seb 
“Why, you must be a witness,” said ‘Sir 
William. ten) EME 5 eee 
‘ Gertainly,” remarked Mr. Bruce. “Such 
testimony is very important, indeed. Do not let 
me be any hindrance to you, Sir William, in the 
matter, if your court is waiting for you. Pray go 
at once.” a eae aaa wen 

‘Nay, you are no hindrance, Bruce, Quite the 

contrary. I shall be much obliged if you will 
come with me; and if these people will have a 
bother about the affair, why, I suppose it must be 
so. 1 wonder where that young fellow who acts as 
my clerk, and the under-clerk of the parish, is.” _ 

Sir William, accompanied by Lionel and Mr. 
Bruce, were upon the point of leaving the break- 
fast-room to proceed to the room in which the 
constables were assembled, when Minna made her 

appearance. e; ee alc 

“Oh, Lionel,” she said, “‘what has happened ? 
There is quite a crowd of men in the house, and I 

hear the word “Murder?” >) 
““ Do not agitate yourself, Minna. There has 
been a dead body found in the old gravel-pit, that’s 


all. Let me advise you to remain in your own 
room until the inquiry is over.” 
“Twill, Lionel—I will; bat but——” 
“But what, you little troublesome thing, you,” 
cried Sir William, “what now ?” Taek im 
“Oh, nothing, Sir William. I know you will 
laugh at me. TI was only going to say that I had 


‘passed a dreadful night, with such frightful dreams, 
* at- ae if Seco eee 


y 


‘William made a pretended rush at Minna, 
TV ist vere coplanar 


who at once escaped from the room. 
“Tf I dislike. one- thing more tha another,” said 
Sir William Watson, “it is people coming down 
stairs of a morning, and tattling about their dreams. 
Come on, Mr. Bruce. I daresay my friend, Purvis, 
will be here soon, and I shall certainly shuffle the 
affair on to his shoulders” st 
The distance to the large apartment into which 
Solomon had thought proper to introduce the officers 
and such: spectators of the pending proceedings as 
had come with them, was short, and Sir William, 
with Lionel and | ir. Bruce, soon entered it, 
At the sight of the worthy Baronet, every hat 
was taken off, and the manner of the people testified 
t He fe teey. & 
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at once the great respect that they had for him, 
It was a respect that he fully merited 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Constable,” cried. the Baronet, 
“ what is all this about—eh ?”’ & 

* A murder, Sir William, if you please.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I don’t please. Murder, 
indeed! Who ever heard of a murder in this 
peaceful neighbourhood ?” 

“It is a murder, sir, though, if you please,” 

“Well, we will soon see that. I have sent for 
Mr. Purvis.” 


“Here, sir? 

‘‘Then make yourself useful, and act as our 
‘clerk for the nonce, my boy. I daresay we shall 
not detain you long in the matter; and, perhaps, 

my young lad who does that business for me may 
ative soon, if he hears that there is anything going 
OB. ATT Ree Sine oe } : 
_ “J shall haye great pleasure in rendering myself 
useful to you, gentlemen,” said Lionel, as he took 
his seat at a table, upon which Solomon had placed 


writing materials. 
_ * Now, Mr. Constable,” said Sir William, ‘‘ pray 
proceed.” ts, ad 
_ “Ifyou please, gentlemen, there has been a dead 
body found in the old gravel pit; but here’s a boy 
ean tell more about it than we can; and if your 
worships will take his examination first, it will do 
best... : 
Dick, the coffin-maker’s apprentice, stepped 
forward His handsome, honest face was all of a 
glow, for he had been right away home and back 
_ again since the reader last saw him, in order to 
get leave of Mr. Nipps to attend the inquiry. Mr. 
Nipps himself was ez route likewise to Larchins, 
for he said that, in common with Napoleon, he 
liked to know everything that was going on in the 
neighbourhood. or et 
‘“ Who are you?” said Sir William. ‘ AHilloa!” 
Lionel had reached his hand across the table, 
and shaken hands with Dick, rather to the surprise ‘ 
of all in the court, considering the relative stations 
_ of the parties. ; : 
~* What!” continued Sir William, ‘‘is he an ac- 
“quaintance of yours, Lionel ?” ee 
‘Dhis, Sir William,” said Lionel in a low tone, 
that only reached the ears of the Baronet—* this is 
the lad who behaved with so much courage upon 
the occasion of Minna being annoyed im the 
plantation by aruffian.” rae’ ; 
“Oh, is it? Then, we shal] get the truth and | 
- nothing but the truth from lim; for courage and | 
‘truth always walk together. Swear him, Mr. | 
Constable.” pas ds 


- Dick was duly sworn, and Mr, Purvis conducted 
- his examination, sephaibe te gtg ese os 
. » “What is your name? 
: “ Dick.” Ps TR OS ae Sie £ i 
- “Dick what? Surely you have some other name - 
‘than Dick ?” taht? j (Y Sit Siar : ni . 
‘© No, sir, [have not. Folks call me by other, 
names; but "till I know who was my father, I 
cannot name myself anything but Dick. I am a. 
foundling, sir: but they christened me Dick; and 
I am apprentice to Mr. Nipps, the coflinmaker of 
Efampton?? Stylo 2 tke me | 


T eS OS i 
a Ue SS, ce 


sn ae hae ent eK 


| as Field-Marshal Von Blucher would say, he ought 


} —‘* you could only just see, and that was all—and I 


| Halton’s, the gardener, so I had to go past the 
| brink of the old gravel-pit, and as I got near it, I 
| heard something that sounded like the echo of a 


from the old 


Mr. Nipps, who had arrived by this time, im- 
mediately advanced ; and, after a bow to the bench, 
he said—- ‘ 

“ Your Worships, [call him Dick Hampton; for, 


to have some name; and, as Napoleon frequently 
remarked, J like to know the name of everybody.” 
“ Very well. Now, my lad, what do you know 
of this affair?” 
‘*T was out at the very earliest dawn,” said Dick, 


was taking the nearest way that I could for Mr. 


The voice came 
pit, and fearing that there might be 
thieves there, I lay flat down on the ground, and 
crept on till I came pretty close to the edge. Before 
I could look over, then, I heard a pistol or a gun- 
shot fired in the pit; and then, when I looked over, 
I saw aman ina brown felt hat crouching down 
among the bushes, and I saw another fall right 
away from slope to slope, till he went plump into 
the pool that the rains had left at the bottom of the 
pit. I then was so terrified, that I turned, and fled | 
as fast as I could, and got home.” 

‘* Why did you not give an alarm?” 

“T did so, sir, very soon. After I had got 
home, I began to think what it was preper for me 
to do; and then I went out again and knocked up 
Mr. Hill, the constable, and he got some more to- 
gether, and we all went to the old pit.” 

“ Do not hurry, my lad, and be very careful, now, 
as to what you are saying.” 

“T will, sir. We all went to the old pit, and 
some of the men went down, and they found a dead 
body in the pool of water, where I had seen it fall ; 
and while some of them took it on to Hampton, I, 
with the others, came towards here to find Sir 
William Watson. Just as we got near to the 
garden, there darted out of the little plantation a 
man in a brown felt cap, such as I had seen the man 
wear in the pit.” 

* Go on.” 

“fe fled like a hunted hare, right across the 
garden; I never saw anybody run so fast, in all 
vay life; and he disappeared from us somewhere 
near the old greenhouse.” a a 

‘Ts that all you have to state ?” 

“ Yes ; that is all I know.” 

‘Are you sure that the man you saw dart out 
from the plantation was the man you saw in the 
gravel. pit?” 

wt NO,,.Site, 

‘Should you know the man whom you saw run 
across the garden again ?” r : 

“No. The distance was too great for me to 
see anything but that it was aman, and ina felt 
cap.” 

ne Do you recognise the body of the man found 
in the pit?” 

‘I do, sir. He came once to my master’s work- 
shop, and spoke to me; I knew him again, directly, 
sir.” ; fo 

** And you ¢an swear to his identity ?” 

“ Oh, yes. He said his name was Dick, as well 
as mine.” : 

Mr. Purvis looked at Sir William, and said— 

‘* This seems a serious affair.” oY ae 

* Itdoes, indeed. Now, Master Dick, how come 
you to be out at such an hour in the morning?” 

That’s what I want to know, as Benjamin Frank- 
lin would remark,” cried Mr. Nipps. 

Dick was silent : 

“ Come, my lad,” added Sir William Watson, 
‘* you must answer the question. Any reserve upon 
your part will throw diseredit upon all you have 
said.” 

“Oh, but, Sir William, it is, indeed, all true, 
really is, Sir William.” ag 

“ Very likely ; but why were you out so early in 
the morning ?” 

“‘ [said, sir, it was to.go to Mr. Halton.” 

“ What. did’ you want at Mr. Halton’s ?” 

“Some flowers, sir. There’s somebody I know 
who is so fond of flowers, and they are better early 
in the morning; besides, I have not time to go for 


voice, and I stopped to listen. 


It 


them in the day, and Mr. Halton is good enough 
to let me take them.” 

» “Then,” said Mr. Nipps, placing his finger. by 
_the side of his nose, and looking uncommonly wise, 


“that is what accounts for the immense quantity of 
flowers that my daughter Susan always has. Dear 
me, I never could find out where they all came from 
before,” 


Bay 


Oh!” said Sir William ; “that will do.” 

‘ Perfectly,” said Mr. Purvis. 

There was a slight titter th-ough the throng of 
spectators; and when Dick, with a flush of colour 
upon his cheeks, looked around him, he saw that 
all the servants of Larchins, male and female, were 
present in the hall, and that his love for pretty Sue 
was no longer one of the mysteries of Hampton. 

Mr. Nipps was shaking his head, muttering to 
himself— 

‘‘ A pretty discovery !—A very pretty discovery, 
indeed. ‘Honit ha!” { Y Tacea f 

And Lionel, who saw and pitied the state of 
confusion into which poor Dick was thrown, leant 
over to him, and said— 

‘Never mind, Dick. There is no shame in true 
love, you know.” ; 

‘Oh, no,” said Dick. ‘*No. But I wish J had 
not gone by the old gravel-pit last night, that’s all.” 

The very friendly manner of Lionel with Dick 
was perfectly amazing to those who did not know 
what grateful feelings, upon Minna’s account, 
Lionel had towards the boy, and various whispered 
comments were made upon the cireumstance. Sit 
William Watson and Mr. Purvis engaged in an 
earnest whispered consultation together, and it was 


| quite evident that they both thought the affair was 
; of a much more serious nature than 1t had at the 


first appeared to be. 

That a murder had been committed was quite 
evident, from the evidence of Dick, which, upon such 
a point, was most conclusive. The only very mys- 
terious thing, now, was the disappearance of the 
man with the brown felt hat, who, without doubt, 
was the murderer. 

“ Had we better go any further in the affair, or 
wait for the inquest?” said Mr. Purvis to Sir 
William. 

“Well, I hardly know,” he replied; ‘* but if you 

don’t think it will have the effect of, in any way, 
interfering with the ends of justice, in the way of 
the arrest of the murderer, I think we may as well 
hear what the constable has to say upon the sub- 
ject.” 
: “Very well, we wil hear his evidence; but 
what this boy has sworn to is very conclusive. It 
will be highly necessary, too, immediately to have 
the grounds of Larchins well searched.” , 

“ Of course, for the rascal cannot be far off.” 

‘Well, Mr. Constable, what have you to say ? 
Pray take your oath.” 

The constable was sworn, and with a Jook of con- 
fused terrorard consternation upon his face, that nei- 
ther of the magistrates could comprehend at the 
time, he came forward to give his evidence. 

The bearing that that evidence would have against 
Lionel Danvers, was what both grieved and con- 
founded the constable. 


(To be continued.) 


AMEKICAN EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF ALL 
Nations, 1852.— The proposal for transfer ‘to 
America of selections from our own forthcoming 
great exhibition of next year has just been submitted 
to the commissioners at the City office, in Cheapside. 
The American gentlemen who have engaged in it, 
profess to be actuated by motives equally honoura- 
ble and almost equally disinterested with those of the 
distinguished originators of the London exhibition. 
The improvement in connection with manufactures 
is their first object, and the profits of the exposition 
are to be given to that American city which will 
make the most liberal arrangement for its reception. 
In other relations the undertaking is intended to be 
thoroughly commercial, and strong inducements are 
held out to all the European nations, by proposing 
the vast and increasing market of the transatlantic 
continent for the display and competition of their 
productions. The occasion will, it is calculated, be 
earnestly embraced ®y our own manufacturers tor 
impressing their American customers with an in- 


‘ereasing sense of the immense variety and excellence 


of the productions of the looms and the lathes, the 
moulds and the anvils, the chisels and the gravers, 
and. all the other apparatus and implements of the 


industry of Britain. 


Muxina mm AusrratiA.—Advices from Western 
Australia, dated the first of March, describe a dis- 
covery of lead, silver, aud copper in considerable 
abundance. The mines are about eighty miles from 


Port Champion, with perfect facilities of water con- 


veyance, and in the midst of a favourable district 
adapted for settlement, ag 
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SOME PARTICULARS OF THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF MR. ELLIOTT, THE CORN- 
LAW RHYMER. 

BY MR. WATSON. 


Tur working men of Whitby haying called on 
me to come forward and be their advocate, I ac- 
cepted their call, after having in vain referred them 
to one or two more distinguished reformers in the 
town. I proceeded to organise them as a branch 
of the National Charter Association. For this 
purpose I was desirous to obtain more information 
than an obscure local district could afford, and I 
resolved to visit my friend, Elliott. I had also 
hopes that my play of “ Wat Tyler” would be 
brought out at the Sheffield theatre. After a ride 
of 100 miles, on a cold, clear, frosty day in De- 
cember, 1838, I arrived at Sheffield. * * The 
first time I saw this remarkable man he was coming 
out of a bookseller’s shop in the neighbourhood of 
his own business premises, in Gibraltar-street, for 
he had removed from Burgess-street. I immedi- 
ately recognised him by the portrait in his works, 
published in three volumes, by Steill, of Paternos- 
ter-row, though he looked older and yet better. 
I followed him into his premises, but though I was 
not a minute behind him, he had gone out again. 
I was desired by a tall young man, his son and 
foreman, to sit down and wait his return, which, 
he said, would not be long first. I accordingly 
took a seat in the counting-house, a dingy place, 
up a flight of wood stairs, proper enough for the 
business of an iron and steel merchant, but giving 
no indications of the poet, and, with the exception 
of a newspaper and a franked letter or two, none of 
the politician. I was with difficulty reconciling 
my previous impressions of Elliott from his poetry 
with the scene around, when the poet himself made 
his appearance; a man rather under the middle 
size, slightly formed, with features marked by the 
small-pox, a light blue eye, eye-brows very shaggy, 
thick grey hair, and long upper lip; his tooks were 
expressive of one ‘frenzied by disease or woe,” as 
Byron says of Rousseau, but sometimes a smile 
like a wintry sun-beam lit up the habitual sadness 
of his countenance. I rose on his entrance and 
shook hands with him, telling him my name. 
On resuming my seat, I said I had come from 
Whitby to see him. * * He said he would take 
me to the Secretary of the Working-Men’s Associa- 
tion, but proposed a walk in the meanwhile, asking 
me if I were a good walker. I told him I should 
not tire if I had him for acompanion. He led the 
way, talking as he went on various subjects, among 
which the Corn-laws were the most prominent. 
* * J told him of the ferocious idea which those 
who did not know him entertained of him from his 
writings; hesmiled at this, and said—‘‘ I would not 
hurt a fly, not even if it stung me.”—He spoke of 
his family, saying he had two sons in the Church; 
it was not a trade that he would have chosen for 
them. We met a poor man dirty and drunken 
Elliott exchanged a nod with him; he told me that 
that man had been a fellow-workman of his in his 
younger days; he said that he himself was once a 
sad drunken dog, but that he had got a taste for 
botany, which Jed him into the fields, and poetry 
followed. We reached a wood with pathways 
through it—he lamented that, being winter, every- 
thing appeared to disadvantage, and a mist which 
hung over the scene prevented a distant view. He 
pointed out the scene of ‘‘ The Ranter,” which first 
made him popular as a poet. He had taken a Sab- 
bath walk with his children, when he saw a preacher 
holding forth in the open air. The scene struck 
his fancy ; and, shifting the venue to Shirecliffe, he 
had painted the view as in his poem. He pointed 
out a tree, into which he had climbed to obtain a 
better view, and which he had distinguished by 
driving a nail into it. Sheffield was hid by its 
smoke ; but a diversified prospect lay before us. 
There was Loxley, where he had purchased a piece 
of land for a burial-ground. We returned by a 
different route. * * He took me to the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, where I heard him argue in a 
very tolerant humour with one who differed from 
him, asif seeking to gain a point for the other rather 
than for himself. He left me here, after telling me 
to call at his warehouse and he would give me a 
letter to the Sheaf-works. I availed myself of this, 
and saw the process of iron from the raw material to 
the finished razor. Also his son showed me their 

rocess of converting iron into steel in the furnace, 

fe invited me to come on the following Sunday, and 
spend the day with him at his house at Upperthorpe ; 
but I was engaged to go to Castleton on that day— 
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so he appointed Saturday, and said he would have a 
walk up the Rivilin, his favourite valley, and the 
scene of many of his poems. I accordingly went, 
and found his dwelling-house at Upperthorpe from 
his description of it—a neat stone building, with a 
slated roof, standing on an eminence in the midst of 
a Jarge garden that was surrounded with a wall. The 
postern-door was left open for me, and he himself 
opened the front door of his dwelling, and ushered 
me into a breakfast parlour which had two windows, 
commanding different prospects. The room was 
genteelly furnished. ‘The first thing that struck me 
was a portrait, in oil, of himself, which, though a 
likeness, I did not much admire, because it rather 
caricatured him. His wife told me it was taken 
during the agitation for the Reform Bill, and that 
might account for its wild look. There was another 
picture, a better one, that of his son William, who 
had died of consumption, well painted, and very life- 
like, especially about the eyes. ‘There was also a 
bust of himself, with rather a ludicrous expression, 
which was increased by a woman’s cap that had been 
placed, either by accident or design, on its head. 
On the mantelpiece stood a full-length small figure 
of Scott, and an extract from Channing, ‘On the 
Reasonableness of Christianity,” written in his own 
bold hand, and framed. A few books lay on a table 
with Sowerby’s ‘ Botany,” which he told me first 
made him a poet. 

After breakfast, we sallied forth, and took our 
course up a hill, till the vale of the Rivilin opened 
to our view, which he described with the eye of a 
painter. The mills on the stream, and the weirs 
belonging to them, made a succession of beautiful 
landscapes. We looked in at one of those mills, and 
saw an old man of thirty, a grinder. He said they 
seldom reach forty, yet would not use the grinder’s 
life-preserver, because, if they prolonged their lives, 
there would not be work for them all, and they pre- 
ferred to die of the disease rather than of starvation. 
The poet was now at home: he pointed out the little 
pink buds on the firs, and seemed-to be acquainted 
with every tree and flower, speaking of them as of 
personal friends. We walked about five miles up 
the valley, till we came to a streamlet which he had 
christened Ribbledin, from the music of its waters as 
it flowed. We came to a little waterfall at the head. 


-He said it was Nature’s boudoir; and, indeed, it might 


have served for a fountain for Diana. After crossing 
the stream on bridges of fallen trees, and remarking 
the great age of the hollies, we clambered with some 
difficulty, which he made light of, up a rocky 
ascent, and returned by the moors, first sitting 
down on a large grey rock to partake of Juncheon. 
Our drink was a flask of home-made wine, con- 
cocted from the fruits of his own garden, and racy 
enough. In listening to his talk, I almost forgot 
the scenery, till we reached a point where a circum- 
ference of landscape was visible, which we stood to 
admire. We arrived at his house with a good ap- 
petite for dinner; after which we resumed our 
table-talk over a bottle of claret. * * Ihadnow 
an opportunity of studying him more closely. 
When I had first seen him at his warehouse, he 
was dressed in a suit befitting the place, but now 
his appearance was that of the gentleman. He wore 
a black surtout with a velvet collar, and bore eye- 
glasses suspended with a ribbon. He waiked with 
a rather jaunty air, or with a slight swing of the 
body from side to side, as one desirous to appear 
younger than he really was, though he did not dis- 
guise that he was fifty-eight. He was somewhat 
nervous, and had got an idea that he would not 
live long; indeed, he said he had been dying four 
years of consumption. His general look expressed 
a kind of severe benignity. His head was not what 
phrenologists would term a good one; it was small, 
and of an oval shape, but his forehead was neither 
high nor broad. He said his wife was his critic. 
Her familiarly affectionate manner of addressing 
him as Ebby or Eb, sounded rather oddly in my 
ears. He could not write, he said, unless he was 


warm and comfortable, and generally sat near the: 


oven, which was his muse. * * Two anecdotes 
which I heard of him may serve to indicate the fear- 
less self-will of his character. He had taken a 
pipe of wine from a merchant, in liquidation of a 
debt. The merchant’s creditors requested the wine 
to be given up, and employed a solicitor to write to 
him aboutit. The cholera was then raging, and he 


retucned for answer, ‘If you were all dying of the 


cholera, and one drop of that wine would save your 
lives, you should not have it!” It was his custom, 


when speaking in public, to hold a card in his hand, 
on which he had written the heads of his address.: 


Getting up on ene occasion, putting on his specta- 


cles, and taking out his card, a person in the meet- 
ing said, ‘‘ He’s going to read his speech!” Elliott 
glanced with ineffable disdain at this person, and 
said, “‘Do you think Iam such a fool as you— 
to come here and not know what I am going to 
say 2?” — 


SCIENCE AND ART, 


THE INDUSTRIAL ExnIBITION OF 1851.—The Art 
Journal recommends for consideration that some por- 
tion of the surplus likely to arise from the profits of 
the Exposition be expended in the purchase of a 
selection from the best of those foreign productions 
in which we are excelled, and that these should be 
sent round to the different provincial towns in which 
those branches are prominently carried on. ‘ Let 
the best available specimens of Sevres and Dresden 
porcelain, together with examples of the delicate 
manipulation of the Orientals, be sent to the Staf- 
fordshire potteries; the choicest metallurgical works, 
together with the lacquered ware of China and 
Japan, to Birmingham and other towns eminently 
the seat of those manufactures ; Persian shawls, of 
the Kernon wool, those of Cashmere and Delhi, with 
the muslins of Decca, Chunderee, &c., to Manches- 
ter, Paisley, &c., &c. Intowns where museums are 
already formed, these examples might be deposited 
as heir-looms; and where at present they are with- 
out those advantages, the hope of securing such 
valuable deposits will be mainly instrumental in 
causing their speedy establishment. The results to 
the practical operative classes attending the exami- 
nation and repeated observation of the best products 
of their separate trades, would be of a most salutary 
and immediate nature. Access to the works should 
be ready, and investigation into the processes which 
have achieved the successes invited, encouraged and 
assisted. Volumes of description fail to convey to 
the general mind what one glance of the actual ob- 
ject will presently reveal. his is the practical 
teaching so much required. It is not only the most 
permanently effective, but it is also the most readily 
imparted and thoroughly understood.” 

Screntiric AND ExpERIMENTAL Batioon As 
cenT.—The account of MM. Bixio and Barral of the 
aerial ascent on Thursday, July 18th, has been read 
to the Academy of Sciences. The following ts a 
summary :—Departure 4h. 3m. The balloon rose 
slowly, and took an easterly direction. Some bal- 
last was then thrown out. At 4h. 6m., the height 
attained was 750 metres; at 4h. 8m., 999 metres ; at 
4h. 9m., 1,224 metres; at 4h. 11m., 1,484 metres. 
At this moment a fresh breeze sprung up, and they 
saw the clouds directing themselves towards Paris. 
At 4h. 14m., the height was 2,013 metres, and the 
thermometer marked 9 degrees. At 4h. 15m., the 
height was 2,570 metres; at 4h., 20m., 3,752; tem- 
perature 0.5; at 4h. 25m.; height, 5,122 metres; 
temperature, 9 deg. centigrade below 0. At this 
moment the ascensional movement of the balloon 
was stopped ; there was a small tear in it near the 
opening. The voyagers now found themselves in 
the midst of a thick mass of clouds, and several 
large hailstones fell into the car. The depth of the 
clouds was estimated by them at about 5,000 metres ; 
they at the same time saw the sun over them, pale, 
and without rays, and at the same distance below 
them a singular appearance reflected. This singular 
phenomenon continued for about ten minutes. Some 
more ballast having been thrown out, the ascensional 
movement again began, but the temperature fell 
very rapidly, and in a few minutes the glass sunk 
to 23 degrees below freezing point. At 4h. 30m. 
the clouds dispersed, and blue sky was seen. By 
means of the polariscope of M. Arago, the polarised 
light might be seen, whilst on ths clouds it was not 
so. A fresh ascensional movement now increased 
the height to 7,004 metres ; but there it was neces- 
sary to stop : the balloon leaked. Some of the air was 
olleoted in the glass globes which were carried up, but 
the tube of one was broken. At 4h. 50m. the ther- 
mometer marked more than 37 deg. below zero. The 
descent then commenced, but it was quite involun- 
tary: About 5h. 2m. they had descended to about 
4,503 metres, with a temperature of 9 deg. below 
zero.; The thermometer stood at zero at 2,695 metres. 
About 5h. 30m. arrived at Epeux, near Coulom- 
miers, 69 kilometres from Paris. Some pigeons 
were loosed, but they have not sinca been seen. At 
one part of the ascent the thermometor marked 39 
deg. of cold, which is only one degree less than the 

oint at which mercury freezes.— Gulignant. 

» fun CHAPTER-HOUSE OF ExwreR CATHEDRAL.—— 
An interesting discovery of wall paintings has just 
been made in scraping the walls of the chapter-house 


—. 


at the cathedral. Beneath the windows this edifice 
dates about. 1230, and the wall is reeesséd into deep 
early Engtish coupled niches, with bold detail, in 
clustered shafts, caps, and arch mouldings. The 
back of each of these recesses is found to have 
had a figure about six feet high, standing under 
a trefoil headed crocketted canopy, on alternately a 
red and black ground. ‘The spandrel spaces of the 
arches are filled with foliage, shaded with black. 
Not a feature can be traced, and the same is the case 
with two tall compositions adjacent to the east 
window, each having two niches in the height, re- 
lieved with a black ground elegantly diapered with 
orange stars, and stars on a red border, forming the 
parallelogram outline, coved into a corbel from be- 
low. The painting is apparently in oil, and of the 
third pointed period, somewhat in correspondence 
with the gorgeously painted and gilt roof added by 
Bishop Lacy in the 15th century to the perpendicular 
superstructure erected by him. The name of David 
has shown itself on the base of a series of unoccu- 
pied niches (now restored), which probably once con- 
ened other prophets, priests, and kings of Holy 
‘rit. 
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Tur Wurre RatNoceros.—The two varieties of 
the white rhinoceros are so similar in habits, that 
the description of one will serve for both ; the prin- 
cipal difference consisting in the length and set of 
the anterior horn; that of the muchocho averaging 
from two to three feet in length, and pointing back- 
wards ; while the horn of the kobaoba often. ex- 
ceeds four feet in length, and inclines forward from 
the nose at an angle of forty-five degrees. The 
posterior horn of either species seldom exceed six 
or seven inches in length. The kobaoba is the 
rarer of the two, and it is found very far in the in- 
terior, chiefly to the eastward of the Limpopo. Its 
horns are very valuable for loading rods, supplying 
a substance at once suitable for a sporting imple- 
ment and excellent for the purpose. Both these 
varieties. of rhinoceros attain an enormous size, 
being the animals next in magnitude to the ele- 
phant. They feed solely on grass, carry much fat, 
and their flesh is excellent, being preferable to 
beef. They are of much milder and more inoffen- 
sive disposition than the blaek rhinoceros, rarely 
charging their pursuer. Their speed is very in- 
ferior to that of the other varieties, and a person 
well mounted can overtake and shoot them. The 
head of these is a foot longer than that of the 
borelé. They generally carry their heads low, 
whereas the borélé, when disturbed, carries his very 
high, which imparts to him a saucy and indepen- 
dent air. Unlike the elephants, they never associate 
in herds, but are met with singly er in pairs. In 

_ districts where they are abundant, from three to six 
may be found in company, and I once saw upwards 
of a dcezen congregated together on some young 
grass, but such an occurrence is rare.— Cumming. 


Dancine Pueasanrs.— Here our friend, Mr. 
Thompson, said he had repeatedly stumbled upon 
what might be called a “ pheasant’s ball,” among 
the glades on the eastern flanks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In those grassy countries, the almost ncise- 
less tread of the horses’ feet (unshod) sometimes is 
not noticed by the busy birds ; but the intruder must 
not be seen. ‘The pheasants choose a beech,” said 


Mr. T., *‘ for the dance, a tree with boughs, several 


on the same level, and only full-leafed at their ends. 


The feathered spectators group around. Six or seven | 


pheasants step on the trembling stage, and begin to 
stamp, and prance, and twinkle their little feet like 
so many Bayaderes, skipping with balancez et chassez 
from bough to bough; or they sit with curtsey and 
flutter, arching their glowing necks, and opening and 
closing their wings in concert; but, in truth, the 
dance is indescribable, most singular, and lauzhable. 
When it has lasted ten minutes, a new set of per- 
formers step forward, and the exhibition may last a 


" eouple of hours.”"—The Shoe and the Canoe.” 


phx ber 


states that five million seven hundred and ninety - 
two thousand nine hundred and sixty-three pounds 
have been levied for ‘purposes connected with the 
poor of England and Wales in 1849. Whata tearful 
sum collected from the working ants of the com- 
munity. Can nothing be done to employ more 
aands, and reduce this ponderous tax ?—Falcon, 


| the shells preparatory to drying. 
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VILLA AND SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


———— 


Trew plants of recent introduction are more hand- 
some or attractive than the Japan Lilies. They 
come into bloom at a time when the great majority 
of our New Holland plants are over, and when an 
actual paucity of flowering plants exists, wherewith 
to decorate the conservatory and greenhouse, and 
what really can be more suitable? They produce 
a gorgeous display either in-doors or out, and as they 
are quite hardy they may be liberally planted in 
the open border, and thus constitute one of our 
best autumnal flower-garden plants. 

Their propagation is simple and certain. The 
bulbs may be separated, and each scale will even- 
tually form a new bulb. ‘his separation should be 
effected when the flower stems are withered; the 
seales should be stuck into pans of silver sand, and 
p!aced in a cold frame or pit. After remaining one 
season in this position, they should be planted in 
a prepared bed of peat soil, and a little silver sand 
intermixed with it; thus treated, the bulbs will 
soon grow large enough to flower. 


The cultivation of them in pots is by no means 
difficult. I shall detail the practice I have pursued 
with success for some years. Immediately when the 
bulbs go to rest in the autumn is the proper time to 
repot them. By no means destroy the old roots, 
but carefully place them amongst the fresh soil. 
If large examples for particular display are required, 
large pots may be employed, and half-a-dozen large 
flowering bulbs placed in each pot. The soil I use 
is rough peat. The pots should be well drained, 
and the crown of the bulb just covered with the 
soil; when potted, they should be placed in a cold 
pit or frame, in order to prevent the soil from 
freezing ; although frost will not injure the bulb. 
Where room under glass is an object in winter, they 
may be plunged in the open air in coal ashes, in a 
manner similiar to potted Hyacinths. I have at 
this time a large number coming into flower, which 
have never been under glass until within these few 
days ; they have sustained no injury from exposure, 
and they present every appearance of making a 
grand display. There is scarcely any plant which 
is so much benefited by liquid manure as the Lily, 
more especially before expanding its flowers. Tf 
used in a clear state, and considerably diluted, this 
water alone may be applied for at least a month 
before it comes into flower, 

Ifthe object should be’ out-door cultivation en- 
tirely, I should recommend them to be planted in 
beds ; their effect’ is exceedingly grand. Excavate 
the soil eighteen inches deep, and fill in the bottom 
afoot deep with very coarse peat, intermixed with 
one-fifth of decayed manure or leaf mould. The 
remaining six inches may be entirely peat. If the 
bulbs are large enough to bloom, plant them twelve 
inches apart every way, and. if beds of each kind 
are brought into contact with one another, the effect 
will be magnificent. 


The following are the kinds I cultivate :—Lilium 
Jancifolium album, L. punctatum, and L. speciosum, 
The old “Japonicum is also well worth growing.— 


Pharo in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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An InprAn VIntaGe on THE SAcRAMENTO.—The 
huts were hemispherical, consisting of a light frame- 
work thatched with rushes, and were apparently 
intended only for shelter during the rains of the 
mild winter. The inhabitants had left them, and 
were encamped in the open air, half a mile nearer 
the river, having set up branches of trees for shade, 
and some inclosures of rush mats. The men, with 
their chief, were yet a little apart, occupied in 
various methods of gambling away their earnings. 
The women were engaged in domestic avocations, 
and chiefly in the preparation of food. Large stores 
of various minute seeds were lying in heaps, but 
the principal resource evidently consisted of 
acorns ; and several women were at work removing 
Other women 
were pulverizing dried roots, perhaps of the Scirpus 
lacustris. Some of the water-tight baskets were 
full of porridge of different kinds, made of com- 
binations of the above materials, and cooked by 
being placed among hot stones. I tasted some of 
these messes; but the only thing that Europeans 
would have considered edible, was a string of fish 
from the river, that arrived as I was taking leave, 
—Pickering, 


SPRING FLOWERS. 
Bur, oh, ye spring flowers! oh, ye early friends! 
Where are ye, one and all? 
The sun still shines, and summer rain descends, 
They call forth flowers, but ‘tis not ye they call. 
On the mountains, 
By the fountains, 
In the woodland, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
But the spring-flowers, where are they ? 
Then, oh, ye spring-flowers ! oh, ye early friends ! 
Where are ye? I would know 
When the sun shines, when summer rain descends, 
Why still blow flowers, but ’tis not ye that blow? 
On the mountains, 
By the fountains, 
In the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
But the spring-flowers, where are they ? 
Oh, thea, ye spring-flowers! oh, ye early friends! 
Are ye together gone 
Up with the soul of nature that ascends, 
Up with the clouds and odours, one by one? 
O’er the mountains, 
O’er the fountains, 
O’er the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
On heaven’s highlands, far away ! 
Hotter and hotter glows the summer sun, 
_ But you it cannot wake ; 
Myriads of flowers, like armies marching on, 
Blaze on the hills, and glitter in the brake. 
On the mountains, 
Round the fountains, 
In the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
But the spring flowers, where are they ? 
Oh! no more!.oh, never, never more ! 
Shall friend or flower return, 
Till deadly Winter, old, and cold, and frore, 
Has laid all nature lifeless in his urn. 
O’er the mountains, 
And the fountains, 
Through the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Death and winter, dread companions, 
Have pursued their destined way. 
Then, oh, ye spring flowers! oh, ye early friends! 
Dead, buried, one and all; 
When the sun shines, and summer rain descends, 
And call forth flowers, ’tis ye that. they auall call. 
On the mountains, 
By the fountains, 
In the wood!ands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, souls are singing, 
On heaven’s hills, and ye are they ! 
—Book of the Seasons, by Howitt. 


Tue Scotsman says:—The renovation of the 


| Toyal apartments in Holyrvod Palace, to adapt them 


for the temporary residence of Her Majesty during 
her brief visit to the Scottish capital in autumn, is 
now all but completed. It involves no material 
alteration of the building, but is principally decora- 
tive. The restoration of the beautiful old oak 
carving, long concealed beneath thick coatings of 
white paint, is a striking improvement. The ceil- 
ings of all the restored rooms are singularly rich 
and beautiful, and they have been well and care- 
fully cleaned—though there may be question, we 
think, as to the style in which they have been 
coloured.”—We may add, that measures are taking 
for erecting within the quadrangle of the palace a 
statue to mark the grateful feelings with which the 
people of Scotland regard the occupation of that 
ancient structure by Her Majesty. 


THE experiment of conveying messages by a 
submarine telegraph from Dover to Calais, which 
we have already announced as nearly ready; is, it 
seems, likely to take place in the course of next 
week. The Times says :—‘‘ A company, consisting 
chiefly of English shareholders, has been constituted 
in Paris, where ail the shares have been taken up, 
and the entire length of wire is completed and in a 
condition to be laid down. House’s telegraph, 
which has long been in successful operation between 
New York and Philadelphia, is the one that is to 
be used; and should the experiment succeed, the 
public may shortly be gratified by the sight of 
printed communications transmitted from shore to 
shore at the rate of more than 100 letters per 
minute, 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


[FROM PUNCH.] 
THE MINISTER TO HIS MAJORITY. 
Airn— Haul away, yoho, Boys!” Nautical Melody. 


Tue House of Commons has a knack, 
Vote away, yoho, boys! 

Of pi ing loads on John Bull’s back, 
To any height, you know, boys. 

Come, put your motion: sure am I, 

If we can’t get it, still we'll try 

To make Old England’s money fly ; 
Vote away, yoho, boys! 


With twelve thousand, yearly paid, 
Vote away, yoho, boys! 
Cambridge is a happy blade ; 
And you have made him so, boys. 
Now stables for the Prince of Wales 
To build, another grant entails ; 
We want the cash—ne’er mind who rails— 
Vote away, yoho, boys! 


The other Royal infants too, 
Vote away, yoho, boys! 
Must be provided for by you, 
As they increase and grow, boys. 
Strip needy clerks—skin any flint— 
But never Prince or Princess stint. 
Vote—though their pensions break the mint— 
Vote away, yoho, boys! 


For odious acts of every kind, 
Vote away, yoho, boys! 
And public feeling, never mind, 
Nor outeries of ‘! Oh, oh!” boys. 
Pass any Sabbatarian bill, 
Inflict whatever bore you will ; 
And—till the cup you over-fill— 
Vote away, yoho, boys! 


BALLOON SCIENTIFIC PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday. The veteran Green will ascend on the 
veteran tortoise (aged 197 years), lately arrived at 
the Zoological Gardens. : 

Tuesday. Mr. Barry, the Clown, will mount on a 
donkey, and sing ‘‘ Hot Codlins” at the altitude of 

600 feet. 
' Wednesday. The veteran Green will, in the cha- 
racter of an old witch, mount on a broom, and 
dance the witches’ dance in the air. 

Thursday. Lieutenant Gale will disguise himself 
as the Courter of St. Petersburgh, and ascend on 
the backs of six blind horses. 

Friday. Mys. Granam, or Madame~ Wharton, 
will make her ascent on horseback as Lady 
Godiwa. 

Saturday. Grand race between six balloons, with 
six horses, and six balloons with six donkeys. 
N.B.— None but English donkeys allowed to 
compete. 


THE STATEMAN’S DrEAM.—Alderman Humphrey, 
in the course of a debate on the new House of Com- 
mons, said, that, in consequence of its limited 
accommodation, Members would often go out to 
take a nap in the Library. We are quite sure 
that no Member ‘anxious for a nap will take the 
trouble to go out into the Library. He will merely 
keep his seat during a debate, and exhausted na- 
ture will soon find repose. 


PARLIAMENTARY ALMANACK. — Latter end of 
July, “* Pairing” time begins. 

BoNNXYCASTLE AND BroApcLoTH. — There is 
doubtless an affinity between weights and measures, 
but the substitution of tailors’ weights for tailors’ 
measures—a state of things to which we are ap- 
proaching—will have in it something rather pecu 
liar. The advertisements now continually inform 
us that we may purchase paletdts weighing only so 
miny ounces, and we shall soon be expected to 


buy our clothes by the pound, as we do our tea and | 


sugar. We shall be sending to our tailors shortly 
for such and such a quantity of mixed garments, 
including so many ‘ounces of strong boys’ black, 
and a quarter-of-a-pound or so of green, or any other 
serviceable colour, ‘The cheap tailoring, like the 
cheap tea-dealing, leads, of course, to the introduc- 
tion of a quantity of spurious trash, and we recom- 
mend the public not to try more than an ounce at a 
time of those articles which they see announced in 
the puffing advertisements. ‘ 


STATE OF THE RaimwAay-MarKket.—We begin 
to wonder that there is any railway market at all, 
after the protracted fits of languor and countless 
instances of relapse to which it has been subjected. 
There must be a sort of cat-like vitality in the 
market to enable it to survive so many severe 
shocks, for every bulletin announces either some 
fresh “relapse,” or the con'inued absence of “ all 
signs of recovery.” It is a pity that somebody does 
not go and put the railway market out of its misery 
at once, by killing it offhand, for, in its present 
weak state, it must be wretched to itself, as well as 
a nuisanee to others. Weare beginning to be quite 
tired of hearing that the railway market is ‘‘no 
better,” and we shall be really glad when there is 
an end to an invalid who has long ceased to be 
productive of even the most moderate interest. 


ADULTERATION OF COFFEE. 

Atv a meeting of the Botanical Society of London, 
held at the society’s rooms, 20 Bedford-street, 
Strand, last Friday evening, Mr. J. Reynolds, 
treasurer, in the chair, a paper was read by Dr. 
Arthur Hassall, ‘‘on the adulteration of coffee.” 
The author commenced by observing that the sug- 
gestions which he was about to detail originated in 
a remark made in the House of Commons during 


| the late debate on chicory, to the effect, that no 


means had yet been discovered by which the 
adulteration of coffee with chicory could be deter- 
mined. The recollection of the fact that in vegeta- 
ble charcoal the component parts of the several 
tissues may be detected by the microscope led Dr. 
Hassall to infer that by the same means the less 
completely charred vessels, cells, &c., forming the 


tissues of those substances employed in the adul- | 


teration of coffee might likewise be discovered— 
an expectation fully realised. In this way it was 
ascertained that the substances most frequently 
used in the adulteration of coffee are chicory, roasted 
wheat, colouring matter, and oceasionally beans and 
potato flour. The structure of the coffee berry and 
of the several productions just named was then 
minutely described, and it was shown that the 
chicory might at all times be distinguished with 
the greatest ease by the size and ready separation 
of the cells, as well as by the presence of bundles of 
vessels of the dotted or intempled spiral kind. The 
substance so _ generally employed to deepen the 
colour of coffee Dr. Hassall found to consist in 
those instances in which he had examined it of 
burnt sugar; and he referred to the fact that the 
rich brown hue of coffee is not peculiar to a decoction 
of that berry, but that almost all vegetable sub- 
stances, when charred, yield a somewhat similar 
colour. The author then proceeded to detail in a tabu- 
lar form the results of thirty-four examinations of 
coffee of all prices. From these it appeared that the 
whole of the coffees, with two exceptions only, 
were adulterated ; that chicory was present in thirty~ 
one instances, roasted wheat in twelve, colouring 


| matter in twenty-two, beans and potato flour in 


one only ; that in ten cases the adulteration con- 
sisted of but a simple article, in twelve of two, and 
in ten of three substances ; that in many instances 
the quantity of coffee present was very small, and 
in others not more than a fifth, fourth, third, half, 
and soon. Contrasting chicory and coffee, it was 
observed that while the coffee berry contains a 
quantity of essential oil, visible in small drops in 
the cells, and upon which the fragrance and the 
active properties mainly depend, not a trace of any 
similiar oil is to be found in the chicory root. The 


properties of coffee are those of a stimulant and_ 
tonic, with an agreeable flavour and a delicious | 


smell, in all which respects chicory is very greatly 
inferior. 


together indefensible, since the substances have not 
one of the properties of coffee belonging to them, 
and observed that if the employment of chicory be 
deemed in any respect desirable, it should be 
sold openly, and not as at present surreptitiously, 
and under the names of Ceylon, Berbice, Costa, 
Rica, and Mocha coffees, &c, The paper con- 
tained many other interesting details, the mention 
of which would extend this notice to too! great a 
length, and was brought to a conclusion by one or 
two hints addressed to coffee drinkers, viz., that 
the coffee should be ground fine, in order to 
facilitate the liberation of the essential oil con- 
tained in the cells of the berry, and that an infusion, 
and not a decoction of it, should be made. 


The adulteration of coffee with wheat, . 
bean, and potato, Dr. Hassall considers to be al- 
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AN AMERICAN COUNTER-BLAST TO 
TOBACCO. E 


‘‘ T wisH (says Mr. Greeley) some budding Elia, 
not a slave to narcotic sensualism, would favour us 
with an essay on ‘ The Natural Affinities of Tobacco 
with Blackguardism.’ The materials for it are 
abundant, and you have but to open your eyes (or 
nostrils) In any city promenade, (glorious Boston 
excepted), in any village bar-room, to find yourself 
confronted by them. Is Broadway sunny yet airy, 
with the atmosphere genial and inviting, so that 
fair maidens (and eke observing bachelors) throug 
the two-shilling side-walk, glad to enjoy, and not 
unwilling to be admired? Hither (as Satan into 
Paradise, but not half so gentlemanly) hie the host 
of tobacco-smoking loafers, to puff their detested 
fumes into the faces and eyes of abhorring purity 
and loveliness, to spatter the walk, and often soil 
the costly and delicate dresses of the promenaders 
with their vile expectorations. And, even should 
the smokers forbear to besmear the outraged but 
patiently-enduring flag-stones with their foul saliva, 
the chewers will not be far behind (as the Revelator 
saw ‘ Death on the pale horse, and hell following 
after,’) industriously polluting the fair face of earth, 
as their precursors have poisoned the sweet breath 
of heaven. How long, oh! how long, must all this 
be suffered ? a ike 

“| have intimated that the tobacco-consumer is 
—not indeed necessarily and inevitably, but natu- 


| rally and usually—a blackguard; that chewing or 


tends to blackguardism. Can 


smoking aah y ek 
Let him ride with uncorrupted 


any man doubt it 


| senses in the stage or omnibus, which the chewer 
‘insists on defiling with the liquid product of his 


incessant labours, seeming unconscious of its utter 
offensiveness ; and which even the smoker, espe- 
cially if partly or wholly drunk, will also insist on 
transforming into a miniature Tophet by his exha- 
lations, defying alike the express rule of the coach 
and the sufferer’s urgent remonstrances, if he can 
only say, ‘ Why, there’s no lady here.’ [‘ No ladies’ 
is Ais expression, but the plea is execrable enough, 
though expressed grammatically]. Go into a public 
gathering, where a speaker of delicate lungs, and an 
invincible repulsion of tobacco, is trying to discuss 
some important topic so that a thousand men can 
hear and understand him, yet whereinto ten or 
twenty smokers have introduced themselves, a 
long-nine projecting horizontally from beneath the 
nose of each, a fire at one end and a fool at the 
other, and mark how the puff, puffing gradually 
transforms the atmosphere (none too pure at best) 
into that of some foul and pestilential cavern, 
choking the utterance of the speaker, and distracting 
(by annoyance) the attention of the hearers, until 
the argument is arrested or its effect utterly des- 
troyed. If he who will selfishly, recklessly, impu- 
dently, inflict so much discomfort and annoyance on 
many, in order that he may enjoy in a particular 
place an indulgence which could as well be enjoyed 
where no one else would be affected by ity be not a 
blackguard, who can be? What could indicate 
bad breeding aud a bad heart, if such conduct does 
not? ‘Brethren!’ said Parson Strong, of Hartford, 
preaching a Connecticut election sermon, in high 
party times, some fifty years ago, ‘it has heen 
charged that I have said every Democrat is a 
horse thief: I never did. What I did say was 
only that every horse-thief is a Democrat, and that 
I can prove.’ So I do not say that every smoker 
or chewer is necessarily a blackguard, however 


steep the proclivity that way; but show me a 
‘genuine blackguard—one of the b’hoys, and no 


mistake—who is not a lover of tobacco in some 
shape, and I will agree to-find you two white 
blackbirds.” xootne sopiee 3 


Visit oF ParistAn Excursronists.—On Satur- 
day evening, the twenty-eight of July a large num- 
ber of holiday Parisians started, by the North of 
France Railway, for Calais, where they passed the 
night, and on Sunday morning 740 of them crossed 
to Dover, and the greater portion of them came by 
special train to London, where they arrived about 
seven o’elock in the evening The London-bridge 
terminus was crowded with friends and relatives 
of the visitors, who were greeted in the most en- 
thusiastic manner, and the scene was most animated. 
‘The Parisians took their departure on Tuesday 
evening. ‘This is the first of a series of such visits 
contemplated during the present season, and as the 
excursion fares on the French lines are remarkably 
Low, return Visits are in course ot arrangement, © 


“eare and guidance in the days of his boyhood. 


‘ school, 


of different inclinations and reputations. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT GUIDO FAWKES. 


THE renowned Guye was, according to register, 
baptised April 16th, 1570. Of the origin of his 
name, our author thus discourses .— 


_ The special circumstance to which Guy Fawkes 
owed his somewhat uncommon baptismal name, 
which does not appear to have been borne by any 
other member of the family, can now only be a 
matter of conjecture. In the sixteenth century, the 
name of Guy had acquired considerable popularity 
in the neighbourhood of York, which pr bably ori- 
ginated in, the reputation of Sir Guy Fairfax, of 
Steeton, in the Ainsty, who was Recorder of the 
city in the reign of King Edward IV., and after- 
wards one of the Justices of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Sir Guy Fairfax died about the year 1500, 
‘and his Christian name was retained by his descen- 


-dants in three successive generations, A list of the 


substantial houscholders in the Ainsty, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, gives the following examples :—Guy 
Frankland, Gay Wardestie, and Guy Conesbye, of 
Nether Poppleton; Guy Marshall, of Bilbrough ; 
Guy Calvert and Guy Thackwray, of Moor Monk- 
ton; and Guy, Jackson, of Bishopthorpe. The im- 
mediate predecessor of Sir Guy, Fairfax in. the 
office of Recorder of York was Sir Guy Rocliffe, of 
Cowthorpe, Knight, afterwards one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer, and from him the name of Guy 
was carried into another ancient, and influential 
family connected with the city of York. 
It was his unhappy lot to be deprived of paternal 
: The 
loss of his father, who was cut off in the prime of 
life, leaving a widow but scantily provided for, with 
the sole guardianship of three young children, of 
whom Guy was the eldest, cannot fail to have 


operated unfavourably upon the habits and disposi- 


tion, as weil as upon the fortunes and prospects of 
a youth who had not completed his ninth year. To 
this event we may attribute the unfortunate circum- 
stance of his not having been brought up to any par- 


_ ticular profession or employment. It would appear, 


however, that his early education was not neglected. 
Fuller informs us that the eminent Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Thomas Morton, whose father, Richard Mor- 
ton, was a mercer m York, ‘was bred in York 
where he was schoolfellow with Guy 
Fawkes :” and Strype, in his ‘Life of Sir John 


Cheke,” relates that Sir Thomas, the eldest son of | 


Henry Cheke, ‘‘ was bred in a school at York, 
where he had two memorable schoolfellows, though 
; ‘The one 
was Morton, Bishop of Durham, an excellent and 
most learned prelate, that wrote much and well 
against the papists ; the other Guy Fawkes, infamous 
to posterity for his unparalleled popish zeal and 
Villaiye, Cale: dwacat adib. oe . 
‘Misfortune seems to have marked him for her own, 
for while his uncle left a large fortune to his sisters, 
he eut off poor Guy with a pair of sheets. 
A few years after his father’s death he sustained 


’ ¢he loss of another near relative who might have 


stood in the place ofa parent to him. In the year 
_ 1585 his uncle, Thomas Fawkes, died, leaving by his 
will the bulk of his property, which appears to have 


been considerable, to his two nieces, Klizabeth and 


-trifli 


‘init: 2. 


3 Hawkes, and giving to their brother but a 
rifling legacy; “I bequeathe to Guye Fawkes my 
nephewe my golde rynge and my bedde, and one 
payre of shetes with. th’ appurtenanees.” In no 
other way is Guye Fawkes noticed in his uncle’s 
will, nor is the name of his mother once mentioned 


His subsequent life, before history EARan up, 
is thus narrated. aravinds 

In the early part of the year 1591, Guye Fawkes 
completed his twenty-first year, and acquired the 
uncontrolled power of disposing of the real property 
which had devolved upon him as heir of his father. 
The estate was not of any conside able extent or 


value... According to his own account, “ his father | 
left him but smal) living, which he spent.” .The 
documents already referred to show us how he pro- 
- geeded to deal with his paternal inheritance. The | 


earliest of them is a lease dated the 14th of October, 


1591 (33rd ea the parties to which are, ‘ Guye | 
Fawkes of Scot watrele: county of York gentleman,” | 


and ‘Christopher Lomleye of the city of York 
taylor.” By this-instrument, Guye Fawkes demises 


to Lomleye for the term of twenty-one years, at the 


annual rent of forty two shillings, *‘ one barne and 


| of private exertion and- expense, 


| opinion. 


one garth on the back side of if,” situate in Gilly- 
gate in the suburbs of the city of York, and several 
parcels of land lying in the fields of Clifton (a town- 
ship contiguous to the city), containing about four 
acres and a half, of which Lomleye was then the 
occupier. _ One of the subscribing witnesses to the 
deed is ‘‘ Dionis Baynebrigge.” 

The next of these muniments bears date the Ist 
of August, 1592. It is an absolute conveyance 
from Guye Fawkes, who is now described ‘ of the 


city of York gentleman,” to “Ann Skipseye of | 
| Ciifton in the county of York spinster,” 


] of a farm- 
house, with a garth and garden, and about six acres 
and a half of land, being the whole of his property 
at Clifton except that which he had leased to 
Lomleye. The price he received from Ann Skip- 
seye was no more than the sum of twenty-nine 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence. It is from 
this deed that we learn the interesting fact of Edith 
Fawkes’s second marriage. ‘The estate having 
descended to Guye Fawkes in consequence of his 
father’s intestacy, was by law subject to his mother’s 
right of dower, and he was, therefore, bound to 
proteet the purchaser from that incumbrance; and 
on conveying it to Ann Skispseye, he covenants 
with her that she shall not be troubled by any 
claim on the part of ‘‘ Edeth, the late wife of 
Edward Fawkes deceased, mother to the said Guye 
Fawkes, and now wife to Dionis Baynebrigge, 
gentleman.” aes 

The signature of Guye Fawkes to all these docu- 
ments is in a clear and delicate character, and on 
the seal appended to one of them, though the im- 
pression is nearly effaced, the figure of a bird is just 
discernible, apparently a falcon, the crest used by 
the family of Fawkes of Farniey. It may be no 
discredit to the mother of Guye that she was unable 
to write her nameatlength. Her signature is a not 
very successful attempt to inscribe her initials, EB. 
B., in Roman capitals. 

The remainder of his career belongs te the 
History of England, and will be found there. 


‘Tur Press.—! Of all the phenomena of civilised 
society, I doubt whether there is anything more 
remarkable than the mode in which the people of 
this country are supplied with intelligence. It is 
one of the most wonderful instances in which, with- 
out the intervention of government, merely by dint 

k the public is 
supplied from all parts of the globe with that. in- 
telligence, the possession of which constitutes one 
of the greatest sources of national amusement and in- 
struction. Some say that the press of this country 
is less eminent in point of intellect and ability than 
that of other countries. I do not entertain that 
Of course, in the free discussion, of 
political questions there will always be much of 
acrimony, of personal comment and reproach; but, 
upon the whole, comparing the press of this coun- 
try to that of France or the United States, or to 
the press as it exists in any other country, or ever 
did exist, it is a remarkable instanceof ability and 
intelligence, of readiness, of application in the mode 
in which the public intelligence is procured through 
the intervention of private men, and is a most 
remarkab‘e instance of the application of capital.”— 
The late Six Robert Peel. 


Sir E, Bunrwer Lyrron has, we hear, a play 
forthcoming for the Princess’s Theatre. 


article we can show you to-day, sir ?”—Punch. 


t 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. ‘A 

CHARLES Bastrou.—We have received the song entitled 
“Good-night,” and have it under consideration. 


A Tyno.—We cannot take upon ourselves to say what 
facilities or what hinderances you would find in sporting 
in- the Highlands of Scotland. No doubt there are 


many wild spots which have no specific owners who 


game to be had we should think that you would soon 
be ordered off. The gentleman. whose book we have 
largely quoted from, is a Scotchman, and calls himself 
Cumming of Altyre. 


any of his statements. They entirely throw into the 


‘Counrer-Irnritation.—‘‘ Is there any other little 


would interfere with you; bat, where there is much. 


We see no reason’ to discredit 


shade all that has been hitherto written upon sucl 
subjects. But then, no one ever went before to make 
such a complete pursuit and business of the matter as 
Mr. Cumming. In one of his pages he relates how he 
shot a springbok, and goes on to tell: —“ It was amusing 
to see the birds and beasts of prey assembling to dispute 
the carcase with me. First came the common black and 
white carrion-crow, then the vultures; the jackals 
knew the cry of the vultures, and they too came sueak- 
ing from. their hiding-places in the rocks and holes of 
the ant-bear in the plains, to share in the feast, whilst 
I was obliged to remain a quiet spectator, not daring to 
move, as the game was now in herds on every side of 
me, and I expected to see ostriches every moment. Pre- 
sently a herd of wildebeest came thundering down upon 
me, and passed within shot. I puta bullet into one of 
these, too far behind the shoulder, which, as is always 
the case with deer and antelopes, did not seem to affect 
him in the slightest degree. In the afternoon we 
altered our positions, and sent the boys to drive the 
plain beside which I had been sitting all day. The 
quantity of bucks which were now before our eyes beat 
all computation. The plain extended without a break, 
until the eye could not discern any object smaller than 
a castle. Throughout the whole of this extent were 
herds of thousands and tens of thousands of springboks, 
interspersed with troops of wildebeest. The boys sent 
us one herd of about three hundred springboks, into 
which Strydom let fly at about three hundred yards, 
and turned them and all the rest. It was now late in 
the day, so we made for home, taking up the buck 
which Strydom had shot in the morning. As we can- 
tered along the flats, Strydom, tempted by a herd of 
springboks, which were drawn up together in a compact 
body, jumped off his horse, and, giving his ivory 
sight an elevation of several feet, let drive at them, 
the distance being about five bumired yards. As the 
troop bounded away, we could distinguish a light- 
coloured object lying on the short heath, which he pro- 
nounced to be a springbok, and on going up we found 
one fine old doe lying dead, shot through the spine. 
This day, and every day since I arrived at these flats, 
I was astonished at the number of skeletons and well- 
bleached skulls with which the plains were covered. 
Thousands of skulis of springbok and wildebeest were 
strewed around wherever the hunter turned his eye.” 

T. M.—We insert the lines, although the subject of them 
is not quite new— 


THE DARK SIDE AND THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
{By T. Mulcaster.] 


Most things have a dark and a bright side, 
We can look at them which way we will; 

How seldom we gaze on the right side— 

If anything seems to go ill. 

All sorrows are light on the light side. 
Then why to the dark should we take 

What’ll look very well on the bright side? 
Thus light of the grief we should make, 


» What a blank if the sun always shone here— 

What. a void if it ne’er set or rose ; 

Oh! the charms of a change we must own here, 
But we wish it would change when we chose ; 

All Nature’s great laws tell us clearly, 
We musttake of the joy and the sorrow, 

And if storms come to-day, we know merely, 
That a calm is most likely to-morrow. 


Then let us take things on the bright side, 
Nor carry them all to the dark; 
And then that we've got on the right side 
We shall always have cause to remark : 
Then smile, my friends, ever be light-eyed, 
In your hearts let each thought remain true ; 
With companions you'll be on the right side, 
And they on the right side with you. 


One Puzziuxp.—The. French. phrase “ Ayoir fait au 
Gateau,” is idiomatic, and means to “come in for the 
plunder,” or spoils. The word Gateau applies to a cake, 
or to some sort of pastry. 

PANSEROSO.—The question is of too doctrinal a character 
for us to reply to. We could not do so withotit, ennun- 
ciating an opinion; and upon religious subjects, that is 
just what we do not want to do in the pages of our 
MiscrtuaNny. That is our sole objection. 

A. B.—Declined with thanks. Peso 

Two SuBscripers.—The work you want the extract from 
is a very rare one. Itis in the Library of the British 
Museum. We will make it our business to go there 
during the week and get it transcribed for you. 

A Very Youne Lapy.—We think that in consulting 
your father upon the affair you have pursued the right 
course. Had your mother been living, she would have 
been the proper person to communicate with; but to a 
father you can speak with sufficient freedom certainly 
to enable him to aid you. We were much gratified with 
your letter, which is full of right feeling, and does 

- equal honour to your affection and your abilities, 

An Orrerinc.—No room. We do not think that in a 
Periodical like ours there ought to be more than two 
tales “To be continued.” We are much obliged for 
the offer, but feel that we must decline it, ; 

A Question.—It is so very long since we have been at 
Windsor, that we don’t know what alterations are made 
in the Park, but we have some reason to believe that the 
public is more excluded thanever. 

A Srupent.—We think you must have made a miscalcu- 
lation or your data haye been defective. We recom- 
mend you to procure Miss Sommerville’s Circle of the 
Sciences, and Herschell’s Astronomy. ‘The latter, we 
believe, forms one of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopiedia, 
The price of either hook is about six shillings, 
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worked up with the water into a perfectly homogeneous 


Lt 


A Youre Garpener.—The following appeared in the 
“ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” a week or two ago. You will 
find all the information you require in that paper, 
which we believe is regarded as an authority :-—“ Water 
Melons.—The water-relon might be successfully culti- 
vated in this country; itis at St. Petersburgh, where 
the summer is shorter and colder than in England. 
The water-melon is a very handsome fruit, may be eaten 
in considerable quantity without danger, and. igparti- 
cularly agreeable in sultry weather. Indeed, many 
years ago it was brought to perfection in an ‘English 
garden, though much less care had been bestowed upon 
it than is usually taken for the melon. There aré two 
distinct varieties of the water-melon; the one of these, 
having white or mottled seeds, is quite insipid, juiceloss, 
and fit only for mixing with other fruits in the compo- 
sition of cotignac, the use made of it in the south of 
France. The seeds of the other variety are uniformly 
black, and this it is which is cultivated for the table ; 
is juicy, of pleasant flavour, and particularly grateful 
in hot weather. Cotignac, strictly speaking, is the 
quince preserved in the inspissated juice of the grape ; 
but the quince being a high-priced fruit, its place is often 
in great part supplied by apples, water-melons, or any 
other fruit that happens to abound in the grape season. 
It seems probable that some such composition as cotig- 
nac was the preserve allowed by the Romans to their 
agricultural slaves in addition to bread for their winter 
fare. The water-melon requires great depth of soil; 
two feet of good rich garden mould was the usual depth 
of beds forit at St. Petersburgh.” 

A Lapy.—Try a gargle of alum and water. You will 
derive benefit from it. We think the cayenne lozenges 
positively injurious. 

O.LymPta is just twenty, and as her aunt, who recently 
died in the West Indies, left her a trifle of one thousand 
four hundred pounds per annum, Olympia finds that she 
is pestered with invitations, and that to all the houses she 
is so solicited to go to, there are appended a number of 
young men in the shape of grown-up sons. Now, 


Olympia, without perhaps being ugly, knows that she | 


is decidedly plain, but since her aunt's annuity was left 
to her, all the world has found out that she is a paragon 
of charms. Howisthis? Can it be possible, that men 
will lie and falsify themselves in every shape and way 
for the share of one thousand four hundred -pounds per 
annum ?—Yes, Olympia, they will do so for the. share 
of the tenth part of the sum. We would say, be careful, 
only that from the style of your letter, we expect that 
you do not require such an admonition. There is one 


thing that ought to be a subject of congratulation to you, 


and that is, that if you like you can afford to marry a 
poor man, should he in other respects come up to your 
judgment. We hope that such will be the case, and 
that you will continue to treat the money-worshippers 
about you with the contempt they deserve. 

Mutatis MutTanpis.—We quite agree with you in every 
word of your letter, 
in royal position, in personal achievement, our Henrys 
and our Edwards? and yet we find the great-great- 
grandson of Magaret Plantagenet, daughter and heiress 
of George Duke of Clarence, following the craft of a 
cobbler! at the little town of Newport in Shropshire, in 
the year 1637. Besides, if we were to investigate the 
fortunes of many of the inheritors of the royal arms, it 
would soon be discovered that 


The aspiring blood of Lancaster 


had sunk into the ground, The princely stream flows 
at present through very humble veins. Among the 
lineal descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of 
Kent, sixth son of Edward I., King of England, enti- 
tled to quarter the royal arms, occur Mr. Joseph Smart, 
of Hales Owen, butcher, and Mr. George Wilmot, 
keeper of the turnpike gate at Cooper's Bank, near 
Dudley; and among the descendants of Thomas Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of Gloucester, fifth son of Edward III. 
we may mention Mr. Stephen James Penny, the late 
sexton at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Q. Q.—The Botanical Gardens at Kew, are open from one 
to six every day—Thursday and Sunday excepted. 
There is free admission. You may see the Palace 
Gardens on Thursdays and Sundays upon the same 
liberal terms. Both are amply worth a visit. The 
drive, too, to Kew is very charming. Go at once, while 
the fine weather lasts, for the summer is now upon the 
wing. 

A Crtizzx.—The tobacco warehouses of the London 
Docks are rented by government, which pays tour- 
teen thousand pounds per annum for them. They 
cover an area of about five acres. 

D. D. D.—There is, or was, a Museum of London Anti- 
quities in Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, expressly for 
the reception of antiquities found in the metropolis. 
How any great city could be without so obvious an 
establishment, is a mystery. The antique ring you 
mention, would no doubt be considered as a valuable 
addition to such a collection. ; 

AntTI-Music writes to say, that he certainly has “no 
music in his soul,” for he never can tell one tune from 
another, and wants to know if it isa natural defect or 
not.—We should say it was, and as far as your enjoy- 
ments go, itis rather a serious one. Are you equally 
at fuult regarding the voices of your different acquain 
tances? Sydney Smith, upon the subject, says:—“ That 
then2 are some tastes originally agreeable, I think can 
hardly be denied; and that Nature has originally, and 
independently of all associations, made some sounds 
more agreeable than others, seems to me, I confess, 
equally clear. I can never believe that any man could 
sit in a pensive mood listening to the sharpening of a 
saw, and think it as naturally agreeable, and as plain- 
tive as the song of a linnet; and I should yery much 


What. race in Europe surpassed | 


suspect that philosophy, which teaches that the odour of 
superannuated Cheshire cheese, is, by the constitution 
of nature, and antecedent to all connection of other 
ideas, as agreeable as that smell with which the flowers 
of the field thank Heaven fer the gentle rains, or as the 
fragrance of the spring when we inhale from afar ‘the 
milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 

Onze Wuo Frris.—Really, we should be obliged if our 
correspondents would not send us any more verses to 
the Moon. We are quite convinced there is enough 
MSS. extant now in this country that would reach from 
that satellite, all containing Odes to the Moon. 

Jaa.—The French word anciex means late, as well as 
ancient and old. 

Anniz E. L. E. is in the very common predicament of 
liking a young gentleman who is not at all liked by her 
friends, but the more they dislike him, the more she is 
determined to like him, and she don't see why she 
should give up her judgment to theirs in the matter. 
She would be much obliged to the Editor if he would 
tell her if there is any difficulty in being married on 
the sly, as marry she will, whether her friends like it 


ornot. She is just nineteen, and her beau is twenty- | Tanonam hand-wri 
_ fault, it is that it is just a little too straggling. The 


two.— We advise our fair correspondent to ascertain why 


it isthat her friends object to the young gentleman. | 


If they have any substantial reason for such a feeling, 
it is surely well worth the while of Annie to know it; 
but if it be from mere caprice, then we think that Annie: 
would be justified in pleasing herself. It is very ab- 
surd of friends to place themselves in the way of an 
union merely because they “don't like” the party. 
Tastes differ, and the young gentleman does not want 
to marry the friends. As regards the ease or the diffi- 
culty of marrying on the sly, we must leave all that to 


be managed by the young gentleman, who, at the age | 


of twenty-two, ought not to be quite so green as to 
require any instructions upon such a point. : 


An ORNITHOLOGIST.—We are much obliged for -your | 


amusing letter, and very likely we may be able to make 
use of it shortly. 
age there is no doubt. 


in the last stage of all. It had been celebrated in i 
youth for its vigour, its docile and amiable disposition, 


the alert air with which it would fetch its master's | 


slippers and call the servants,—above all, for its flashes 


ef merriment;—and there it was, entirely decrepit, 


lethargic, its sight and memory gone, lingering out 
existence, and kept alive by biscuit soaked in Madeira 
wine. Somewhere about the age of sixty it began to 
lose its memory, and, instead of acquiring any new 
phrase, it forgot some of those it had learnt, and began 
to talk a jumble of words. At the age of sixty its 
moulting became irregular, the tale became yellow, and 
afterwards no further change of plumage took place. 


; A Merropouran.—No less than twice before have we 
been asked the name of the statue in Leicester Square. | 


It is that of George the First, and is no great thing as 
2 work of art. The ultimate destruction of the interior 
of Leicester Square must be resolved by time. At pre- 
sent, it is the dust-bin of the neighbourhood, to all 
appearance. 


| A Reaprer.—The matter has not been decided as yet 


either way, but it will be shortly. 

A Lavy.—The Linnzn Society has its rooms in Soho 
Square. There is, we believe, for we have not visited 
the rooms, a good collection of Natural History, of 
course classified upon the Linnzn system. Any mem- 
ber F. L. S. can introduce a visitor either to the museum 
or to one of the sittings of the society. We do not 
think the pursuit at all incompatible with the life of 
a lady of leisure. 

Jack Straw.—There is some wit in the verses, but here 
and there that wit depends upon common short sayings, 
which we do not like. They smack too much of vul- 
garity for our pages. We must, therefore, beg to 
decline. 

A Reaper.—Lioyp’s Wrexty Loxpon NEewsParer 
was the first that offered cheap news to the people. 
It has had several imitators, but no rival. The circu- 
lation is greater than any other, and it is to be found 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

A Famity our or Town.—We are happy to hear from 
you that our former answer to your communication 
was beneficial to you. We shall, of course, give you 
all the information in our power upon the subject you 
are interested in. The art of brewing, in fact, consists 
mainly in the extraction of a saccharine solution from 
grain, and in converting that solution into a fermented 
and sound spirituous beverage called beer or ale. 
This is a remarkable chemical process, and worthy of a 
few words of description. The malt has first to be 
crushed, or ground, either between millstones or 
cylindrical iron rollers, which are so nicely adjusted, 
that the brewer can have the malt reduced to whatever 
size he pleases. Some brewers like a fine grist (aa 
the crushed malt is called), others think a course one 
the best calculated for the extraction of the essential 
qualities of the mait. The malt having been thus 
crushed is ready for the mash tun, a large vessel, 
generally of wood, containing a movable false bottom, 
on which the grist rests, and pierced with small holes, 
through which the hot water (or “liquor,” as it is 
technically called) can pass freely, and having at the 
bottom two or more holes ortaps. The hotwateris then 
admitted, and the grist is intimately mixed with it, 
either by the aid of a machine with vertical arms, armed 
with certain comb-like processes, projecting from an 
horizontal axle, which continually revolves round the 
tun, or by means of an instrument called the mashing 
oar, which is worked by hand. Thus, at last, the 
“ goods,” as brewers call the malt in this stage, are 


That parrots will live to a very gréat | 

Le Vaillant saw one that had | 
lived in captivity, or rather in a domesticated state, for | 

_ ninety-three years. When he saw the ancient, it was | 


mass. Mashing being thus completed, the mass ig 
allowed to rest a certain time, and then the infusion or 
sweet wort is ready to be drawn off and conveyed to 
the copper. More hot water is then poured in, and a 
second mash takes place. Fining is performed some- 
times by the brewer and sometimes by the publican. 
When beer is brewed in the best manner, little fining is 
necessary. The proper, and it is a perfectly unobjec- 
tionable material, is isinglass, which being dissolved in 
cold acid beer, and then added to the proper beer, sepa- 
rates itself from the liquids which held it in solution, 
spreads, in the shape of gelatine, through the whole 
body of liquor, collects all thick particles to itself, and 
when it has thoroughly done its work, very obligingly 
takes itself out of the way with the rubbish it has col- 
lected, up at the top of the vessel, leaving the beer 
below, beautifully clear and bright. 


A Suzscriper would be obliged for a good practical 


recipe for making Ginger-wine. Perhaps some other 
correspondent can kindly oblige.—2. The Chinese use 
sun-dials, het 
AMUg.— Your | -writing is pretty. If it has any 
_ proper way in big ey to salute your employers in the 
street, is to raise the hat just a little way off the top of 
the head. ‘The young ladies may be saluted in the 
same manner. 

UNFORTUNATE GEORGE.—We have received your second 
letter. You will perceive by our former answer, that 
we did not commit you in any way. We are very 
careful. as ons 

W. B. W. Brooks. il Blas is pronounced Gil Blas, 
a ioe letter not being sounded, and the a pronounced 

road, Baar OSS s 2 

8. G. C.—The verses are not exactly fit for publication. 
We are sorry to be obliged to decline them. 

A Youre Lavy (Wolverhampton) wishes tor a recipe 
for making lemon toffee. Some correspondent can, no 
doubt, oblige us with it. We do not kuow what is the 
best food for canaries, but no doubt we can get the infor- 
eaten, and if we do, we will publish the same next 
week. im, ‘oer an eae pi: LNs, 


| Nozt.—We regret to be obliged to decline with thanks 
| - the proffered lines, = : : 

G. W.—We do not think your writing good enough for 
_ the situation of a clerk. You should take some lessons 
_ from a good writing-master, and you would soon im- 


prove. j ; 
J. E. L. NortuTown.—We really cannot advise in such 
a case. Your course of conduct must entirely depend 
upon your feelings tow: the young lady. You are 
both rather young to think seriously of matrimony; 
but if there be true love in the case, that is no reason 
why you should not enjoy the delightful probation of | 
courtship. : : 


- Daira.—We cannot comply with your request. It is not 


only rather unreasonable, but it is likewise out of our 
power. 

JANET has made up her mind to take the advice of the 
Editor as to whether she shall marry a young man who 
is very much attached to her or not. She would not 
hesitate at all about it, only that there are some things 
connected with his character, which she, Janet, does nat 
like. In the first place, he has behaved very badly to 
his sister, who very much required his protection, as 
there is uo father or mother living. Then, again, he 
promised marriage to a young lady, and afterwards 
deserted her. Tobesure,the young lady did not break 
her heart after him, but, om the contrary, rather seemed 
to congratulate herself upon her release ;_ but still, that 
makes his conduct none the better. Now, Janet has 
heard say, that a reformed rake makes a good husband. 
Does the Editor think there is any truth in the saying ? 
—Yes, if the rake be really reformed; but there is the 
difficulty, Janet. How can you know that fact? Frem 
what you say of the person, we should be very sorry to 
see any amiable girl of our acquaintance become his 
wife. You may be better able to judge than we are. 
To say the least of it, it is running a great risk. 

A Youxa Hisror1an.—Our correspondent is mistaken in 
his facts, and so all his reasoning falls to the ground. 
The latter subject of the letter is correct enough, but as 
regards the first part, the Cromwells were of consideration 
and high county standing, in Huntingdonshire, seated 
at the fine old mansion of Hinchinbroke, and descended, 
in the female line, from Cromwell, Earl of Essex, of the 
time of Henry VIII. Its chief, as well as many of its 
members, fought manfully under the royal banner. At 
the present time, seven Peers of the realm trace 
descent from the Lord Protector, viz., the Earls of 
Morley, Chichester, Rothes, Cowper, Clarendon, De 
Grey, and Ripor, but, as a contrast to the fairside of the 
picture, we must honestly confess, that within 2 hundred 


é years after Oliver's death, some of his descendants were 


reduced to the depths of poverty, almost begging their 
daily bread. It is a singular fact, that an estate, which 
was granted to George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, for 
“yestoring the monarchy,” should, by intermarriages, 
eventually vest in the late Oliver Cromwell, Esq., of 
Cheshunt, who died in 1821, being then the last male 
descendant of the Protector. 


A Lavy wo 1s Nervous.—We have heard that if any 


one walks upon the grass at Hampton Court, the officials 
“make you roll it for an hour.’—Make you? How are 
they tomake you? Rubbish.—Laugh at the officials, 
and if they like to take you into custody, let them do 
so, and demand to be taken before a magistrate. 
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CHAPTER. 


THE PLOT THICKENS AROUND THE INNOCENT 
sane LIONEL. . 
ALAs, poor Lionel! How little, as he sat there 

officiating as temporary clerk to Sir William Wat- 

son and Mr. Purvis, he imagined that a hideous plot 
was thickening around him, and that the meshes 
of a.snare, which was fally intended to prove his 
destruction, were being coiled and coiled about him 
by one who, in the wild hatred of her heart, and 
in the pursuit of her frightful ambitions, would have 
trampled upon a world! Ht 

Yes, Cousin Cecil had determined upon the de- 
struction of Lionel Danvers, and even then she was 
slowly elaborating the means by which she could 
give greater consistency to the accidental evidence 


that even his friends would be obliged to give. 


against him. — 


We shall 


with horror. : ; 
The constable was duly sworn, and, as we have 
stated, he stood facing the Magistrate with concern, 


~ 


[LIONEL RUSHES FROM THE GREENHOUSE AND IS SURPRISED T 


soon see how she sped in her diabolical _ 
design, and how one of the most innocent of God’s 
creatures may, bya train of cireumstances over which > 
they can have no control, be, apparently from good - 
cause, accused of acts from which they would shrink 


{ almost amounting to consternation upon his face, 
to answer what questions might be put to him. 

The appearance of this man excited surprise in 
the breast of all who saw him, for he was not 
exactly the kind of person to show great sensibility 
upon ordinary occasions, and nobody could imagine 
what it was that so sensibly touehed him. Little 
did they imagine that it was the growing conviction 
that there were circumstances connected with the 
murder in the gravel-pit, which, if they did not 
prove the guilt of Lionel, were calculated to cast 
upon him the most grave suspicion. - _ 

“ Well, Mr. Constable,” said Sie William, ‘let 
me hear what you have to say about this affair, and 
address yourself more particularly to Mr. Price, for 
he will have the conduct of this affair more than I 
shall.” : 

“J will, your worship.” 

“Go on, then. Why do you hesitate ?” said Mr. 
Price. “ Let us hear at once all you know about it.” 

“ The boy, Dick, has spoken the exact truth, your 
worships. He did come to me and rouse me with 
the news of what he had seen and heard in the old 
gravel-pit, and I did just what he says. I got 
together a force, and came over to the place to see 
all about it.” ” 

‘Did you go down into the pit?” 

- “Yes, your worship, and we found a dead body ; 

and then, knowing that you, Sir William, were 
here at Larchins, we thought the most proper 
thing we could do was to come and tell you about 
it. 

Very good.” 

“And what occurred as you came here?” 
asked Mr. Price, 

“Not much, your worship. We met Mr, Lionel 
Danyers, and he brought us here, after we had 


O SEE THE HAMPTON CONSTALLE AND HIS ASSISTANTS AT ITS ENTRANCE. | 


missed catching the man with the felt hat that we 
pursued over some of the meadows, and across the 
gardens.” : 

“There seems to be some great mystery,” said 
Mr. Price, “ about this man with the felt hat. You 
must be more precise, Mr. Constable, in your state- 
ment, if you please.” 

“J will, your worship. Oh, your worships, I 
don’t want to keep anything back—indeed, I don’t. 
But—but——” 

* But what ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing. What am I saying? IT 
don’t accuse anybody, your worships, and least of 
all one who—who, we all know, wouldn’t hurt a 
fly, that he wouldn’t. Oh, dear—oh, dear—it is 
very sad—very sad, indeed.” 

The constable kept his eyes so fixed upon Lionel 
that, after a few moments, that most innocent 
person could not help noticing it, and he said, 
with a look of perplexity— 

** Do you allude to me in any way ?” 

“Oh, no—no. I didn’t say you—I didn’t look 
at you.” 

“* But in truth you did, and that so fixedly, too, 
that no one could possibly help noticing it. Per- 
haps it will relieve the mind of this worthy man 
if I.give distinct evidence regarding what | know 
about this affair ?” 

“Ah, do, Lionel,” said Sir William Watson. 
“ Stand aside, Mr. Constable,.and let us hear 
what Lionel has to depose to us.” 

“‘ Excuse me, Sir William,” said Mr. Price. 

‘What, sir?” 

‘6 Allow me a few moments’ private conference 
with you ?” 

“ Oh, of course—of course,” 

The two magistrates communed in whispers, and 


’ 
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to the consternation and indignation of Sir Wil- 
liam, Mr. Price said— 

“Tt seems to me as if the constable had some- 
thing to say which would not be to the interest 
of your young friend, Lionel, and which, in fact, 
would have the effect of mixing him up in this 
transaction.” 

“ What? Mix Lionel up ina murder?” 

“Well, well—don’t get in a passion, Sir Wil- 
liam. I don’t say that he did it.” 

“Tf you did, you would be mad.” 

Mr. Price smiled. 

‘‘T only say that the constable has evidently 
something upon his mind with regard to the affair 
which he don't like to tell, and that under the 
circumstances, for the satisfaction of all parties, 
and for the sake of justice, he ought to be made 
to tell it before any other evidence upon the 
subject is heard at all.” 

‘“Oh, very well; I don’t want to interpolate any 
evidence of Lionel’s between you and the con- 
stable’s evidence. Perhaps you think Lionel would 
put some story into his mouth, which he would repeat 
because, you know, if lionel did the murder— 
ha, ha!—that would be just what he would do. 
Ha, ha! The idea now of your supposing that 


such a thing lay within the widest regions of | 


possibility !” 

‘« My dear sir, I don’t suppose it.” 

“ Well, well—we will hear the constable.” 

They turned again to the audience in the room, 
and Mr. Price said-- 

“You will go on with your evidence, Mr, 


Constable. We will not at this stage of the affair 


trouble you, Mr. Danyers, at all.” 


“TI know very little about it,” said Lionel; 


“but what little I do know, of course you can 
have at any time.” 

“That will do, my boy,” said Sir William ; 
“‘you keep quiet. 
more reasons than one, understand, if you please, 
that your evidence is wanted fully and completely, 
and that we require every little particular of what 


happened as you eame from the gravel-pit towards | 


this house in search of me.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Price, ‘ that is it.” 

‘* J will tell all,” said the constable, as he elutched 
nervously by the back of a chair. ‘ I will tell all, 
gentlemen. A 
we came along, we saw a man, with a felt hat on his 
head, start out from the plantation close to the 


private garden of Larchins; and we at once gave | 


chase to him. He darted over the iron fence that 
divides the garden from the meadows, and went 
along the garden towards the house. We kept 
him in view till we got very near to a greenhouse, 
into which we thought he went, but when we got 
there we saw nothing of him.” 

‘‘ Who did you see then ?” said Mr, Price. 

*‘ Mr. Lionel Danvers.” 

Well?” 

‘'That’s all, sir.” 

“That is not all. What did Mr. Danvers say to 
you, and what did you say to him upon the occasion ?” 

“© Oh, he wondered to see us all, and we wondered 
to see him, though we oughtn’t, as it was his own 
house, you see, your worship in a way of speaking ; 
and I told him that we were in chase of somebody 
who we thought went into the greenhouse, and he 
said he had not seen any one at all thereabouts,” 

“«Ts that all 2” 

“ Yes, your worship, that’s all.” 

The constable was evidently very much relieved 
in his own mind to find that that was all; although 
the reader is aware that he had not told everything 
which had made an impression upon his mind ; and 
that, although he had spoken the truth so far as 
he had gone, he had been guilty of a suppressio veri, 
which, in his official position, was not at all to be 
justified. 

That this was the opinion of Mr. Price was 
sufficiently evidenced by the conduct he immediately 
pursued. Raising his voice, and glancing among 
the crowd of men who had come with the constable, 
he said— 

“ Has any one any evidence to give in addition 
to what the constable has just stated? Ifso, let him 
come forward.” 

‘‘T have,” said a voice. 

‘¢ Step up to the table, then.” 

A man, of not very prepossessing appearance, came 
up to the table, and looked sullenly, defiant of the 
angry glances of the constable. 

‘Who are you?” said Mr. Price. 

Bill Soames, the poacher.” 

“Well, that is candid, at any rate. I only hope 


you will be so 
| serves.” 


And now, Mr. Constable, for | 


Iam bound to do so, and I will. As_ 


good as to keep clear of my pre- 


“ ‘That ere ain’t the present question.” 

“Tt certainly is not,” said Mr. Price, with an air 
and tone that showed he was a little piqued at the 
laugh that was accorded by the spectators to Bill 
Soames’ ready reply. ‘‘ Perhaps, Sir William Wat- 
son, you will be good enough to examine this 
witness ?” 

“ Oh, no, no—you do it. He cannot be in better 
hands than in yours, Mr. Price; you will get the 
truth out of him if anybody can.” 

“ Thank you, Sir William, for the compliment,” 
said Mr. Price, smiling; ‘‘ but I rather think that 
it is not quite sincere. Never mind, though, I 
know your mind is otherwise occupied, and I will 
examine the fellow. Now, Mr. Bill Soames, the 
poacher, what do you know of this affair ?” 

“ Just this here. The constable was glad 


enough when he heard as it was a murder, to get 


splitting pace there was no catching him, I 
thought the next best thing to do was to watch him 
well.” 

Mr. Price nodded. 

“ Well, I got upon the side of the pedestal, and 
took the liberty of holding on round the neck of the 
statue, and I saw the man as he bolted out of the 
plantation go into the greenhouse.” 

“‘ Did you identify him as any one you knew ?” 

“No, I did not. It was difficult to do that. 
He crouched so low to the ground that you couldn’t 
see what sort of aman he was, and then every now 


and then the trees were in the way; but he had a_ 


round felt hat on, I saw that, for its color showed up 
among the bushes, and you could not help seeing 
it.’ ; 

‘“¢ Well, what next ?” Bee 

“ Very good; I got down from the lady with the 
ears of corn, and I made way to the greenhouse, 
and I met the constable and the rest of them close 
by. We all went there together, and the first 
thing we saw was Mr. Lionel Danvers coming out 
of it. 

“ Are you quite certain?” 

“ Quite.” 

‘That is correct,” said Lionel. 


“‘ Allow me, Mr. Danvers,” said Mr. Price, ‘to beg | 


that, at this stage of the proceedings, you will 


say nothing either contradictory or co1roborativel 1 t 
is ieee oe ; £ If at the present juncture he chooses to make a 


of what the witnesses may assert.” 

“ T will not, sir.” j ee Hs 

“ Now go on, Soames, with your evidence.” | 

‘“ Well, out came Mr, Licht and he looked a bit 
scared, and said, ‘ What is it ?’? or something of that 
sort; and then the constable said, ‘ ‘I’here has been 
a murder ;’ and then he said, ‘ In the old gravel-pit, 
was it?’ or something so near that that it was the 
same thing. Well, we went into the greenhouse, 
and we found on the floor, among the plants, a felt 
hat. Here it is.’ . mm 
From under his coat, which was buttoned tight 
over his chest, the witness produced a felt hat. 


| And why not?” cried the old baronet. 
‘| not upon oath? Is the evidence of Lionel 


| an oath or not, does not in the 


__ “Can you swear that this is the hat you picked up 
in the greenhouse ?” c.g Poe 

“T can, and I do.” « 

“ Very well. Is that all ?” ° 

“About it. After that, we only all on us came 
over here, that’s all I knows, and enough, too, I 
rather think.” 

‘ Call the constable again.” 3 

The constable advanced to the table. He looked 
very pale and wan, now, and was evidently in a state 
of great mental perturbation. 

‘“‘Mr. Constable,” said the Magistrate, ‘‘ you have 
heard the evidence of the last witness. What have 
you to say to it? Recollect that this is a question 
you may, if you think proper, decline answering ; 
but my advice to you is, that you should tell the 
truth, and not only the truth, but the whole truth.” 

“* { will, sir—I will, indeed. It is all true.” 

‘« What is all true 2” 

“What Bill Soames has said, your worship. It 
is all true. We did meet Mr. Lionel in the green- 
pick up a felt hat there. It is the 


SRT ON 


gentler 


table Stopped abruptly. 


rhat do you to say? You are the 
most mysterious witness 1 have encountered fcr a 


‘* What can this man mean?” said’ Mr. Price 
to Sir William Watson. 

The old baronet shook his head, and then Lionel 
Danvers rose. ; : 

“Mr. Danvers, allow me to suggest to you—” 
began Mr. Price. ; 4 

‘No, sir,” said Lionel, I do not approve of 
any suggestions that will have the effect, if carried 
out, of keeping me silent. I feel that I ought to 
speak, for the obvious inference from all the evidence 
before you is, that I was the fugitive from the 
plantation—that I was the person who wore the 
felt hat; and that it was I who sought shelter from 
the constable and his assistants in the greenhouse.” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Sir William Watson, ‘‘ that 
is too absurd. How can you say such things, 
Lionel? You know’ that it is too absurd.” 

Mr. Price was silent. © ; 

“ Allow me, Sir William, to make a statement.” 

“But not upon oath,” said Mr. Price. 

“Why 


Danvers 
not to be received ?” . 

‘““Not now, Sir William Watson. I cannot, 
after what has been deposed to this day before 
me, allow Mr. Danvers to be a witness in the case. 


statement, he cap do so; but I do not advise him 
to do any such thing. Perhaps he had better 

consult with his friends a little first.” ; 
_“ This is really too ridiculous,” cried Lionel. “I 
know nothing in the matter that requires consulta- 
tion with my friends. I will make a plain state- 
ment; and whether it be under the obligation of 
smallest possible 

degree matter to me.” Rides 
“Go on, my boy,” said Sir William ;_,/' the 
truth is the truth, whether it be sworn to or not; 
and I never knew anything else come from your 


lips yet, and I am quite sure nothing else ever 
will!” 
“ «Thank you, my dear sir—thank you. And 


now, Mr. Price, T beg that you will not fancy, | 


for a moment, that I feel any resentment at your 
conduct to me. I know that you feel yourself in 
a very delicate position, and that if I were one 
less Known to you, or to all here, you might feel 
that it was your duty to order me into custody,” 
Mr. Price fidgetted in his chair, and said— 
“ Hush !” 
‘T repeat,” said Lionel, ‘‘that after what has 
transpired, I think there is a very pretty case of 
circumstantial evidence against me.” 
“No, no,” eried Sir William. ‘Sit down, 
Lionel. Let us break up the court, Mr. Price.” 
“No,” cried Lionel: ‘‘ hear me first. I beg that 
ou will be so good as to hear me first—I will be 
brief, Last night I felt feverish, and unable to 
sleep. I was thinking of my lost father; and the 


more I tried to compose myself, and to go to bed and | 


rest, the more I felt convinced that it would be im- 
possible for me to do so, and accordingly I did what 
I have often done—namely left the house by a little 
window opening on the terrace, and went for a 
walk in the garden. JI had found that half an hour 
so spent generally had the effect of cooling my blood, 
and tranquillising my nerves ; but upon this occasion 
I strayed much further than I intended, although 
the night was not inviting, for a small rain was fall- 
ing at intervals, and it was very dark. Yet the 
whole neighbourhood is so familiar to me, that, with 
my eyes shut, I believe I could traverse it, so the 
darkness was no bar to my proceeding, and I got so 
far as the brink of the old deserted gravel-pit, which 
is, no doubt, well known to you all. While there, I 
thought I saw a flash of light far down in its re- 
cesses, ‘and then, as I listened, I thought I heard a 
voice, and some bird—I think it was an owl—flew 
up from the depths of the old pit, and dashed past 
my head. I returned at once to Larchins, being in 
my own mind pretty well convinced that there were 
poachers hiding in the old pit, for I had heard that 
they did so at times. I reached my own chamber, 
and went to bed, but I did not sleep calmly.” 

“Silence!” eried Mr. Price, as the murmur of 
conversation at the lower end of the hall interrupted 
the proceedings. 

‘*T rose early,” added Lionel, “and went to walk 
in the garden until the hour of breakfast should 
come, and hearing some sort of confusion, [ walked 
in the direction that it seemed to come from, and 
finding the door of the greenhouse open, I went in, 
and it was as I was coming out that I met the con 
stable and his party. 

““There,” cried Sir William. ‘ There—you have 
heard the whole story. That’s the end of the mare’s 
nest. The mountain is delivered of a mouse at last. 
Ha,ha! Why, Lionel, my boy, they would finish 
your affairs by hanging you for murder at last, I do 
believe. Now, Mr. Price, there’s an end of the 
affair. Lionel has explained it all, you see.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Danvers has, contrary to my wish, made a 
statement,” said Mr. Price, ‘‘and there, so far as I 
am_eoncerned, is an end of the affair, unless some 
one should be charged with the murder, and brought 
before me in my official capacity.. The inquiry 
before the Coroner will take place, of course, imme- 
diately, and you and I, Sir William, need not just 
now do anything further.” 

“Certainly not, But, Lionel, my boy, did you 
see the felt hat lying in the congervatory when you 
went into it?” 

“ I did not, Sir William,” 

‘* But hadn’t you a hat of your own on?” 

© Sir William Watson, said Mr.. Price, rising, 
“this is, to say the least of it, very injudicious, 
allow me to say, and very irregular, indeed. Let 
me beg of you to forbear, sir, if you please.” 

“Oh, I will answer the question at once,” said 
Lionel. ‘“ Thad nohat on, I had gone out with- 
out it. It is well known at Larehins that I 
oftener go about the grounds without a hat than 
with one.” :  ¥ 


“There — there,” said Sir William, “ That’s 


enough : there’s an end of it. We can’t do anything 


in the matter, that’s quite clear.” 

““ The Court rises,” said Mr. Price. — : 

At that moment, Cousin Cecil glided away from 
the other side of a door that connected with the hall, 
and which was just about half an inch open, so that 
she had had no diffieulty in hearing the whole of the 
proceedings that had taken so very singular a turn, 
as related to poor Lionel Danvers. 

‘He dies!” she said. ‘* He dies!” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
COUSIN CECIL TAKES HER MEASURES ACCORDINGLY: 


Tue idea that Cousin Cecil had already partially 
elaborated in her own mind of accusing Lionel 
Danvers of the murder of Migsley in the quarry, 
had from the first moments that it had found a 
place in her active and depraved intellect, grown into 
strength and consistency. 

She had abundance of motives sufficient for her to 
induce such an action. In the first place, she had 
to save the deserter, who was her own son, from 
the consequences of the act. In the second place, 
she had to save herself from the suspicions, if not 
the actual proof, of complicity with him. in it; 
and what could ensure these objects so much and 
so effectually as the conviction of some one for the 
murder ?—Such an occurrence would at once settle 
men’s minds upon the subject, and it would soon 
lapse into oblivion. 

Then again, by special grace, as she considered it, 
of chance circumstances, it so happened that the 
very person she had an opportunity of accusing 


was Lionel Danvers, against whom she had the | 


most revengeful feelings, and whom she considered 
to be the greatest stumbling-block in the path of 
her ambition that could be imagined. If she could 
only destroy him, who was then to dispute her 
title to Larchins ? * 

Every circumstance, then, it will be seen, com- 
bined to induce Cousin Cecil to go on with her des- 
perate wickedness, and to take measures for 
strengthening the case against Lionel. 

The proceedings of this bold and bad woman, 
will now show with what comparative ease a perfectly 


innocent person may be surrounded by such cir- 
cumstances as even to the most liberal and logical 
minds would seem to bring positive proof of guilt. 
It will be shown how, when there is a perfect and 
complete unscrupulousness of conduct upon the part 
of a person who would be the destruction of another, 
much they can do, and how very cautious man- 
kind ought to be in cases affecting the reputation, 
the liberties, and the lives of individuals. 

For the credit of human nature, we would fain 
suppose and believe, that so infernal a plot as that 
which was hatched by Cousin Cecil against the life 
of Lionel Danvers can be but of rare occurrence. 
It is rare that there is so much ability and so much 
wickedness combined in one person as there was in 
Cousin Cecil; and it is rare, likewise, that so many 
circumstances should combine together to give a 
consistency to the proceedings that she soon took 
to cofirm the appearance of the guilt of Lionel. But 
we, in this instance, deal with facts, and such as they 
are, we lay them calmly and dispassionately before 
the reader. 

The result of these proceedings we will leave to 
develope itself, and the reader may be assured that 
that result is one that requires no adventitious aid 
| from the novelist to make it full of interest. 

There was nothing wanting to induce Cousin Cecil 
to persevere in ‘her hideous determination ; but if 
there had been, it would certainly have been found 
readily encugh in what had transpired in the hall at 
Larehins, during the investigation proceeding before 
Sir William Watson, and the other magistrate, Mr. 
Price. 

Cousin Cecil was witness to all that had been 
there said and done. There was not a word that had 
escaped her, and, therefore, she knew exactly what 
she had to do in order to give a greater coherence 
and shape, of probability to the charge against 
Lionel. 

It was quite impossible for any of the spectators 
of that slightly judicial episode in the hall to doubt 
for one moment but that if Lionel had been any- 
body but Lionel, he would have been given into 
custody in a moment after the evidence of Bill 
Soames. That he was not done so had a bad 
effect upon those spectators, and the feeling rapidly 
spread itself over the neighbourhood that the 
justiees were consulting their private feelings in 
preference to justice. ° 

But Lionel was universally popular, as, in truth, 
was the Danvers’ family wholly, with the exception 


| of Cousin Cecil, so that much less was said about 


the matter than might have boen had he stood 
differently in the affections of the people. They 
did not—they could not believe that he had done 
the deed of blood in the old gravel-pit, and yet they 
were puzzled as the evidence against him had de- 
veloped itself. 

We will, however, now leave popular opinion 
to take its course, while we follow Cousin Cecil to 
her chamber. 


A 


The moment she got there she locked herself in, 
as was now her custom, for since that night when 
she had been so alarmed at what looked like the 
apparition of the Colonel, she had been always 
extra cautious regarding her door. Flinging her- 
self into a seat, she then said— 

‘It is quite settled. Lionel is virtually a prisoner 
on the charge of murdering Migsley in the gravel- 

it- Hush! I must not use that name, Migsley. 
ft has not been mentioned yet, and must not be 
incautiously used by me, or the world will jump at 
the conclusion that I know too much.” 

Cousin. Cecil began, then, to think how the 
deserter, her son, could be made useful in further 
substantiating the charge of murder against Lionel, 
and from thinking of him, she naturally was strucl 
with the idea that he would be rather impatient 
during his long confinement in the Strangers’ 
Room. 

Cousin Cecil rang the bell, and as, by the express 
orders of Lionel, she was attended to so far as her 
ordinary wants were concerned, a servant answered 
thesummons. Her object was to get some refresh- 
ments to carry to the deserter, and she ordered that 
a tray with bread and meat should be brought up to 
her chamber. ; : 

As soon as she procured such, she kept a watch 
in the corridor until she was quite sure that no one 
was at hand ; and then, with as much of the refresh- 
ments as she could conveniently carry, she repaired 
to the Strangers’ Room, and unlocked the door. 

She heard a sudden seuffling noise the moment 
that she did so, and to her chagrin, upon arriving 
in the roum, she found the secret panel in the wall 
open... The fact is, that the deserter had heard her 
coming, and had in his haste to escape, not knowing 
who it was, opened the panel and ran down the 
secret stairs, leaving. his course plainly perceptible 
by omitting to close the panel again, 

_“ Fool!” said Cousin Cecil, after she had locked 
the door of the Strangers’ Room upon the inside— 
‘“Fool!—of what avail is it that a mode of escape 
is known to you, when you omit the commonest 
precautions in the process of availing yourself 
of it?” 

The deserter heard her voice, and was satisfied 
that it was his friend who was in the room: he 
slunk up the stairs again, and with rather a sheepish 
look, he said— 

“ Oh, it’s you, ma’am, is it?” 

‘Yes; but it might have been any one else for 
all you knew to the contrary, and in such a case 
your retreat would have been at once discovered.” 

“ Why—a—I was in such a hurry ; for, you 
see, that I was not thinking exaetly about any one 
coming, that I bolted down the stairs, and quite for- 
got the door.” 

“ Well, it don’t matter. There is food for you— 
Eat!” 

* Won’t I!—Next thing to feeling that Iam quite 
safe, and have nothing to fear, is getting plenty to eat 
and to drink, Ihope, ma’am, you have not forgotten 
the drink ?” 

“No; I forget nothing. There is a bottle, in 
which you will find the ardent spirit that you 


love.” 
A bottle of brandy ?” 


‘What! 

“No, buta bottle with as much brandy in it as I 
think will be at all beneficial for you to take, or 
for me to give you.” 

‘On? . 

“You may express what disappointment you 
like; but, now, I have to inform you that no sort of 
suspicion is directed towards you, and you may 
leave this place in perfect safety. No one suspects 
you: I have managed that.” 

** That’s good news; but are you quite sure ?” 

‘So sure, that not only will you escape suspicion, 
but you will see how it has fallen upon the head of 
another, and how it will there remain to the des- 
truction of that other.” 

‘* Good again!” 

“YT speak to you very freely ; but I never make 
half confidences. They are too dangerous, The 
moment the evening comes, so that there is suffi- 
cient darkness for you to leave this place without 
the risk of observation, you will leave it, and where 
you were before you can go to again.” 

‘tT was with the gips.” : 

© Well, go again to them; and if you are disereet 
and careful, no one will, or can, suspect you.” 

‘‘But—but, ma'am, I am to have some money, 
and all that sort of thing; you know, I don’t much 
admire roughing it with the gips in sucha way, + 
hardly.” 

* Yyoushall have money beyond all your most 2» 
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guine hopes. You and I must meet to-night again, and 
then I will explain all to you, and you will fully 
and clearly understand what you will have to do to 
save yourself entirely from the chance of suspicion 
regarding his death.” 

“ Migsley’s ?” 

“ Did I not tell you—order you not to pronounce 
that name ?” 

“Oh, ah! you did; but I forgot at the mo- 
ment.” 

; fe You have no regard for what my feelings may 
e ? 

‘Why, to tell the truth—ha! ha!—my own 
feelings are more to me than any one’s elses. J 
always look at home first. I don’t care much, as 
long as [ am safe and comfortable, about other folks’ 
feelings, not I.” 

‘I do not think you do,” said Cousin Cecil, with 
a strange and mournful voice—“ I do not thmk you 
do. But if you are so greatly selfish, I do not 
see that there is any occasion for you to make a 
boast and a parade of it. Listen to me.” 

‘* Well, I am listening.” 

“ To-night, at twelve o’clock, you will come here 
as quietly and as secretly as you can. You will 
find me in the greenhouse ; and from there we will 
come to this room, and I will explain to you fully 
and clearly how the whole affair of the accusation 
of another person of the murder is to be managed, 
and what you are to do in such a case.” 

““T will come, madam; you may depend upon 
me. I don’t care who suffers so long as I escape. 
Number one is my motto!” 

“¢T think ‘it ig 1” 

“Ha, ha! You may be quite sure it is. I 
always act upon it, and it’s likely enough that I 
always shall.” 

‘“‘ As I live I think you will.” 

Cousin Cecil had her hands clasped, and was 
locking intently at the deserter, She seemed rather 
to have uttered those words to herself than to him; 
and then in a voice which shook a little, she said— 

** Do you love no one?” 

“Bh?” 2 

‘I say, do you love no one? Is there no human 
being whom you feel attached to in all the world ? 
Have you never seen one whom you could say a 
kind word to?” 

“ Not I.” 

‘“‘ Alas! can this be possible? You are surely 
jesting. There must be some to whom you feel 
differently.” 

The deserter looked into her face, and winked 
as he said-- 

“Tf you mean the girls, there’s nobody likes 
7em better than I do.” 

‘‘No, no—I speak of your affections, not your 

assions.” é 

“ Oh, well then—I don’t know nothing about 
em. d 

“And yet I have heard your mother speak of 
you, and before she died, she said there was only 
one thing that she would have prayed Heaven to 
let her live a little longer for, and that—that 
was us 

‘What was it?” 

“That she might have the chance of one day 
meeting with you, and holding you to her heart, 
even if it were but for a moment.” 

“ Gammon !” 

“Oh, yes—there were times when she felt the 
yearnings of affection towards you; and if she were 
alive now, despite all your selfishness—all your 
cowardice—all your bad qualities, unadorned by a 
single good one, I do think that she would foolishly 
have loved you.” 

‘I don’t want to hear any more about it,” said 
the deserter. “You have got a deuced quiet way 
of abusing a fellow when you don’t seem to be 
about it. What if I am acoward? What, then, 
if I don’t like brawls, and I don’t like to get into 
any row that’s disagreeable ? What if I am selfish ? 
Ain’t all the world selfish ?” 

‘* How very true.” 

“‘'Then don’t go on abusing me; and as for the 
old woman, I’m deuced glad she’s dead. Why, I 
have always been afraid she would turn up some 
day, and want me to give her something to save 
her from the workhouse, or something of that 
sort, and there would have been a pretty job. A 
likely joke that.” 

“‘ But—but you do not mean to say that if you 
had met with her, poor, and lone, and starving, you 
would have turned your back upon her, do you? 
Oh, God! no—you do not mean to say that ?” 

“Yes, Ido, “ What is she to me, I should like to 
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know? She couldn’t bea rich lady like you, that 
can fill a fellow’s pockets with gold. I took jolly 
good care never to make any inquiry about her, I 
can tell you, for fear I should find her out as poor 
as Job.” 

‘“‘ How very prudent! I will come to you again 
in a few minutes—-a few minutes only.” 

Cousin Cecil staggered from the room, and across 
the corridor. She reached her own apartment ; and 
before she got half way across the floor of it to a 
char, which she wished to reach, she tottered and 
dropped to her knees. One gasping sob came from 
her breast and she burst into tears. 

‘“‘ And this ismy son!” she said. ‘‘ Oh, God, and 
this is my own child!” 


(To be continued.) 


OLD FENCES. 

Since the days of Shakespeare, many changes 
have taken place in our country. There have been 
horticultural improvements and agricultural im- 
provements, but still there are many rough spots. 
Ifthe author of Henry V. were to revisit our country, 
he would still see places where ‘‘ nothing teems but 


hateful Docks, rough Thistles, Kecksies, Burs, 


losing both beauty and utility, and our hedges, 
defective in their nature, grow to wildness.” The 
Whitethorn or Hawthorn is the plant commonly 
used for Thorn hedges. This plant has been de- 
scribed as branching out into innumerable ramifica- 
tions, and, armed in all directions with strong thorns, 


‘may be so managed as, in a state of a hedge, to 


present a barrier impenetrable to any kind of cattle, 
and not without difficulty to be passed even by such 
disorderly persons as might wish improperly to in- 
trude upon the rights of others. Fitted by nature 
to assume a close and compact texture, which it pos- 
sesses most fully during the expansion of its leaves, 
but retains, tco, in a considerable degree after these 
have fallen off, it is not without the advantage of 
breaking the force of the stormy winds, and miti- 
gating the severity of the weather in favour of the 
vegetable and animal life which it is appointed to 
inclose. It is so hardy and patient of direction as 
easily to admit of being trained in the manner that 
may be desired ; and unless there be some defect 
here, it will retain in that state of culture much of 
its native elegance and beauty. We have read much 
about the high and broad hedges of England, which 
are allowed to grow at large without let or hindrance 
in all the elegance and beauty of nature; but we 
lately met with one in Stirlingshire which would 
match with some of those in the south. The fence 
is a mixture of Thorn and Holly, and has been 
planted many years ago, for it is now about twenty 
feet high and twelve feet broad. In its younger 
days a stone wall and the deep bed of a brook were 
between it and the cart-road; but its: branches 
in places have reached the roadside, and kept from 
crossing it by means of the cart-wheels bruising its 
extremities. In many parts of the country the hot 
sun of summer has drunk up the streamlets dry, but 
beneath the thick branches of Thorn and Holly is 
heard unseen the gurgling sound of water. I tried 
now and then to get a peep through the thick en- 
closure, to observe what was growing within such 
a high and broad fence, and could see large tufts of 
Rushes and healthy-looking Sedge and Horse-tail 
and Thistles that would have pleased Burns to look 
upon, for he tells us that 
The rough Burr-thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear; 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear. 

But as it isa disputed point among antiquarians 
what plant the Scotch Thistle is, some genuine 
patriots, in order to have the true one,. allow all to 
grow. So any one, desirous of making a collection 
of such plants, could find some beautiful specimens 
without having far to travel for them. Such enor- 


mous hedges, protecting the pests of the farm, can- 


not be viewed in the light of an advanced state of 
agriculture, and they would not be permitted on a 
farm not far distant trom them that has been let the 
other day within a little of four pounds per acre. 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


A FEW days since a scorpion was found in a 
sawpit in Chatham Dockyard. It was taken out 
of a piece of Italian oak, alive, and is of the spe- 
cies of a blackish colour, described by naturalists 
as one whose sting causes odd motions of the limbs, 
and a laughter like that af fools, 


MIDSUMMER DAY, 


A MAIDEN gazed from her garden bower, 
One fine midsummer day, 

On many a grove and many a flower, 
‘Where many a bird would stray. 

She scornful grew in her pride of youth, 
That bloomed as bright as they, 

Nor dreamt of reading words of truth 
On a Midsummer Day ! 


‘T have wealth,” said she; “I have store of wealth 
*T would take a year to tell, 

I have beauty’s charms, and charms of health, 
Like those of the mountain bell. 

I will live,” said she, in her pride of youth, 
‘“ Like my garden flowers 60 gay !” 

Nor dreamt she of reading words of truth 
In a Midsummer Day! 


She slept, she slept, in her garden bower, 
In all the summer’s heat, 

While many a fondly-tended flower 
Lay parching at her feet. 

She slept, she slept, till her pride of youth 
Was crushed like a thing of clay: 

To read such burning words of truth 
In a Midsummer Day ! 


The summer brightness all was dim— 
The summer birds had fled, 
Or stayed to sing a requiem ~ 
O’er fav’rite flowers dead. | 
“I was blind,” cried she, ‘‘in my pride of you th— 
I was wrong in my wilful way ; 
I will live to the God who has words of truth 
In His Midsummer Day !” 


June 24, 1850. . Reins es 


Mr. Extiorr, tHe Corn-Law RuyMER, IN HIS 
LAST Days.—‘ His: features more pale and thin, his 
form more attenuated, and his hair almost white, 
told a ten years’ tale of sorrow, and suffering, and . 
age ; but his voice was still loud, and his manner-3s 
flatteringly kind as ever. * * A fire like a fur- | 
nace blazed in the chimney—a harp and piano stood 
in the room, and there was a one-eyed pet canary 
which flew about, perching on the heads of those 
present. The poet’s only drink was an invalid’s 
glass of French brandy. He reclined on an American 
rocking chair, propped with pillows. Mrs. Elliott 
occupied a similar one opposite ; Miss Elliott played 
and sang some favourite tunes, introducing one or 
two lyrics of her father’s which had been set to 
music. Ten was the hour of géod night. Next ~ 
morning, at breakfast, I was startled with observing 
him suddenly pause, and fix an expression of awe 
on me, while he solemnly exclaimed, ‘ How like that 
cut-throat you look!’ i fouad he alluded to Napo- 
lecn. We took one of his favourite walks on the 
common. I couid not but smile at his eccentric ap- 
pearance. He wore a little low-crowned broad- 
brimmed hat, not particular in its block, a grey 
tippet over a blue surtout.”— Watson. 


LEWISTON AND QUEENSTON ~SUSPENSION- 
BripcGe.—This bridge, which when completed will 
be by many feet the longest in the world in one 
clear span, has recently been put under contract 
by the joint companies holding the charters from 
the New York and British Governments. Captain. 
E. W. Serrell has been appointed the engineer to 


| carry the project out to completion. The bridge 


will connect the shores of the Niagara River at 
Léwiston, New: York, and Queenston, Canada 
West, and will be 1,042 feet between the points of 
support; the roadway will be seventy-five feet 
above the water, nineteen feet wide, and will be 
capable of sustaining a load of 800 tons. The 
towers of support are to be built of hydraulic 
masonry, surmounted with cast-iron caps, which - 
are seventy-six feet above the roadway. The 
natural advantages of the locality areso great, that 
it ig estimated to cost much less than so large a 
work would in almost any other place. It is pro-— 
posed to have it so far completed by September 
that it may be opened for travellers going to the 


’ 


provincial fair—Architect. — 

_ Tue NEPAULESE PRINCEs left town on Monday, — 
July 29, for Plymouth, and took up their resi- 
dence in the dockyard, in apartments which had 
been prepared for them by order of Government. | 
They remained there until Thursday, and then set 
out for Exeter, Bristol, Gloucester, and Birmingham, 
on their way to Dublin, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Times for 1950. Luoyp, Salisbury Square. 

Tuis is one of the most amusing brochures that 
has appeared for many a year. We extract the 
following as a slight sample of its varied contents. 
The following are picked quite at random from a 
list of advertisements :— 


if ISE, GENTLE MOON.—The Advertiser begs 
) to inform ladies and gentlemen residing upon 
their little Suburban Properties, that he is willing 
to contract for the supply of New Moons—Half 
Moons—Full Moons, and Waning Moons; the 
whole of which are particularly pleasant, romantic, 
and interesting during the Honeymoon. The Ad- 
vertiser engages that his Artificial Moons shall be 
very much superior to the real natural article, 
giving a much better light, and of a purer white. 
Any lady or gentleman wishing the moonlight to 
shine in at a particular window, or upon a particular 
spot in their gardens, can be easily accommodated. 
The Artificial Moons have, too, this great advan- 
tage over the real ones, that they may be made to 
rise in any quarter of the heavens, or over the 
foliage of any particular tree. For Terms, &c., 
apply to the New Moon Company, No. 22, Lunar 
Square, Finsbury. 
TESTIMONIAL. 

“ GenTLEMEN,—Oh, how shall I express the 
grateful feelings that submerge my heart as I ad- 
dress to you these few lines? Your New Moon 
answered beautifully. Alfred was rather dull, and 
used up. I thought that Matilda’s Hors that he 
would pop the eventful question would turn to 
BITTERS. We were walking in the shrubbery, when 
your last New Moon rose gently over the top of a 
Laburnum. ‘ Beautiful ? cried Alfred; and in the 
enthusiasm of the moment he added—‘ Will you be 
mine ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said I. 

- “ You are at liberty, Gentlemen, to make what 
use you please of this testimonial ; and I am, Gen- 
tlemen, = ~=~—~——S* Your for ever grateful 
- “ The Honeysuckles. . & Matitpa.” 


XCRUCIATING SACRIFICE.—Messrs. 
44 Diver anv Cc. having resolved upon passing 
the next two years in a Penitentiary for Fraudulent 
Debtors, are, therefore, enabled to seLL orr their 
Enormous Srock at an ExcrucraTineg AND HAR- 
Rowing Sacnirice. Messrs. D. and Co. assure the 
public that they left off the system of paying any- 
body last spring, and they, therefore, can part with 

» this season’s stock at a SOUL-SHAKING PRICE. 
Elastic Harlequins’ suits for young Ladies going to 
school, all at a fivepenny. 200,000 Chemisettes, all 
_ at a demi-semi-groat ; 50,000 fine Inexpressibles for 
_ young Ladies descending ia portable Parachutes, all 

_, at half a Britannia, worth two Victorias each. 

Copy the Address. Doors open at 9 precisely. 
This most unprecented sale will take place at No. 4, 
Novelty Row, commencing on Monday next. Our 
_ Motto is Quick returns, and bolt with the proceeds 


OEY aaarre EK OF FAMILIES’ ASSURANCE 
. OFFICE continues to grant policies covering 
the following risks :—To ‘Gentlemen, in case they 
should, BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 10 AND 15 0’cLocK, 
FALL IN LOVE, AND THE AFFAIR SHOULD END ULTI- 
MATELY IN THE CATASTROPHE OF MATRIMONY. 'T'o 
young Ladies who, after promising a Beau to be 
_ faithful and true, should, between the hours of 11 
and 24, SEE ANOTHER THAT THEY LIKE BEPTER, AND 
THE AFFAIR SHOULD END IN THE HINDER PORTION 
OF THE ASSURER’S ANATOMY COMING TO THE GROUND 
BETWEEN TWO srooLs or Beaus. 
case, within three years of their lonely state, they 
should not succeed in firmly hooking and catching 


some PLAT FISH. To tender parents, in the event of | 


a Jarge family surviving the MEASLES, HOOPING- 
- couGH, and other infantile disorders. _ There are 
other contingencies connected with the domestic 
_ affairs of society, which the Tables of the Company 
provide against, but which are too numerous to 

_ insert in this Advertisement. The public is respect- 
fully referred to the Prospectuses of the Company 

_which may be obtained upon application —N.B. 


_ Every Policy is quite indefeasible, except the Com- | 
‘pany should think proper to go to Taw and dispute it, 


J'o Widows, in | 


ORT WINE FROM THE WOOD AND IN 
BOTTLE.—Important and interesting disco- 
very. The Patentees and Sole Proprietors of the 
Royal Patent Port Wine Distributor beg to give 
notice that they are now prepared to treat with the 
Trade regarding the Granting of Licences to work 
the invention. It is sufficient to state, that by the 
new process a Genuine Bottle of Port Wine, or One 
Pint and a half from the Wood, may be speedily con- 
verted into one dozen of ‘that very curious Old 
Port recommended to Connoisseurs.” Cobwebs, 
cellar-damp and fungi, blue-mould, &c., supplied 
upon the most reasonable terms, to stick on Bottles. 
Address, Sloe, Juice, Log, Wood, and Co., Lisbon 
and Minories Port Wine Co., London. 


The Court Circular is inimitably ludicrous. 
COURT CIRCULAR. 


According to our recent practice, we present the 
Court Circular in verse to our readers. 


Her Majesty this morning had 
A breakfast early laid, 

And then she took a gracious walk 
In Osborne’s princely shade. 


The Royal Children in the night 
Must have rather musty grown ; 

For they took an early ‘‘airing” in 
Those gardens all their own. 


The Gallant Prince at ten o’clock, 
Who came here for our goods, 

Went out with dog, and horse, and groom, 
A shooting in the woods : 


But lest the lovely Royal Rose 
Should faney some tulips, 

A De-tec-tive he went with him, 
By name the Colonel Fipps. 


At half-past twelve Her Majesty, 
The truth it must be told, 

She gavea royal sneeze, which makes 
Us think she’d caught a cold. 


Lady Bussell came at noon, 
The luncheon it was laid ; 
And to the royal table then 
Addition there was made. 


Colonel Fipps, and Mrs. Fipps, 
And Mrs. Fipps’ cousin, 

And all the Fippses far and near, 
In number some two dozen. 


Colonel Danson and his aunt, 
His sisters and his brothers, 
Besides some forty Dansons more, 
And just a few of others. 


The royal yacht was in the roads, 
The winds they tempered down, 
And so the Royal Family 
Came featly up to town. 


And here the courtly muse is sad, 
And really fit to ery-- 

The Princess Royal on the route 
Got something in her eye. 


‘It might have been a little gnat, 
Or vagrant little fly ; ‘ 

Oh, shame that such should ever get 
Into a royal eye! Pe 


The Prince of Wales, that darling boy, 
With wit and courage stout, 

Held fast his sister by the ears, 
And—fuff ! blew the insect out. 


Arrived in town, Her Majesty 

A gracious audience gave’ - 
- To the Earl of Dunderhead, and to 

‘Great General Strong:so brave. 

The royal dinner laid at six 

_ Without the least omission, — 

Was only ate by royal mouths, 
There being ‘no addition.”: 

By half past ten (old style) at night, 
“The truth it-shall-be said, 9. 

Her Majesty she smiled ‘‘ Good-night !” 
And then she went to.bed.. --_. 


ey 
aes! 


exhibited a curious machine, which had been found 
in excavating for the new Calorific Company’s 
works in the neighbourhood of old Islington. ‘lhe 
machine consisted of two flat pieces of wood joined 
together by convoluted leather, and having two 
handles at one end, and a spout of some unknown 
metal at the other. In one of the flat pieces of 
wood there is a round hole, and just within it a 
valve of leather. When the pieces of wood are se- 
parated, and then compressed, a rush of air takes 
place through the spout. The implement had 
completely baffled antiquarians and archeologists to 
know what it could have been intended for. Mr. T. 
Wight thought it was an instrument of torture, 
and referred to a curious old MS. in which the ex- 
pression “* I’m blowed” occurred twice, which he 
(Mr. Wight) thought might have some reference to 
the uses of the instrument. Other members of the 
society spoke upon the subject; but nothing decisive 
was elucidated. It is a matter of the most curious 
nature, and well deserves attentive research. 


One more extract and we have done. It describes 
a judgment by the Judges sitting in Banco, and is a 


rich piece of legal mystification. 
EXCHEQUER OF PLEAS. 
(Sittings in Banco). 
DIGGLES ON THE DEMISE OF WRIGGLES.—WRIGGLES 
ON THE DEMISE OF DIGGLES. 

Tus was an action of Ejectment, Mr. Serjeant 
Grouse being for the Plaintiff, A clearer case of 
venire de novo could not be. If a tenant holding 
adverse possession concedes a reserved right to a 
remainder man it clearly follows Com. Dig. 1. that 
a righ of ouster lies in an indefinite party, but if 
a mortgagee complicates a mortgage with conditions 
contra mores bones, the ejector would find himself 
seized in fief, and probably the fee would pass to 
the lord, provided a manorial right could be proved 
to exist a priori and contra to a foreclosure affected 
by a committal which follows the rule in Ditches v. 
Greenfat; but itis evident that in this case all that 
has been hitherto remarked and cited has nothing to 
do with it. Bruffam 2. and if the plaintifis take 
anything it must clearly not exceed what they can 
get. Arch. 3 and the following Caps. 


Russel, Q.C.—Diggles takes a contingent rever- 
sion, and the great-aunt of Wriggles was evidently 
a tenant in tail. If a term outstanding is unsatis- 
fied, the court will take time to consider. If a 
trustee walks out, it is prima facie, a locomotive 
proceeding. But ifa minor bolts a door, there is no 
occasion for a next friend to trouble himself about 
latches. Chitty 2. 


Smothers, C.J.—There was nothing in this case 
to take it out of common rules. Diggles might 
hold the fee, and yet Wriggles commit an act of 
motion troublesome to a devisee and highly caleu- 
lated to aggravate a testator. The case in Bruff- 
ham is not applicable, and, in a general way, [see 
there is not much objection, for so I have it on my 
notes to a widow marrying again. A mortgager 
may suffer, and a mortgagee may suffer ; butif thoy 
will not plead, what can the court do? Judgment 
must go accordingly. 

Raltord, J.—The case bore the same aspect to his 
apprehensions. It was clearly defined that mort- 
gagors, when once ousted by tenants in possession, 
might get in again if they could; but as a strict 
rule, in fact, were not amenable at law, although 
there being an infant in this case, that rule was 
equally inapplicable, as the general statement of his 
brother, Smothers, regarding widows; therefore, 


‘In the practice as laid down in Showers and 


Blazes, concerning the case Boldridge, I entirely 
concur. 


Who would be without such a Broad Sheet, con- 
taining, as it does, materials for thought and for 


visibility that cannot fade ? 


TREMENDOUS STORM OVER PARIS. 


“ A DELUGE of rain, accompanied by a thunder- 


‘| storm, and most: vivid flashes of lightning, fell on 


Tuesday, August 6, to an extent scarcely remem- 
bered by that most unquestionable of all known 
authorities, ‘the oldest inhabitant of Paris.’ The 


"The following rich moreea isa hit at the prevail- ‘day before Tuesday the heat was intense through- 
ing folly of the day: — ane at ae S + Teut. About ten o'clock at night the sky became 
SPR LA CS 3S aaa | covered with clouds of the blackest hue, and flashes 


of sheet lightning lighted up the horizon nearly the 


bie PERSONS ABOUT TO MARRY.—When‘| 

' you decide upon that awful step, buy your: 
. Honeymoon at Hymen and Co’s Warehouse; in 
- Finsbury, and you will find it last two months-at the } 
Teast, and burn clearly out to the last, co Vove) o 
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whole of the sultry night. Towards daybreak a 
soft light mist began to fall. About six o’clock a 
mass of clouds piled heavily and darkly, and 
charged with the torrents and the thunder, hung 
like a dark canopy over the city. About eight 
o’clock the rain fell like a deluge. The growling 
of distant thunder was heard. The storm, however, 
passed off, but only to return with tenfold violence, 
and about half-past one o’clock the rain and thunder 
became awful. The heavens were completely ob- 
scured, even as dark as a foggy evening in London 
in the month of November, and in some houses 
candles were lit. 

“The lumimometre in the establishment of an 
optician in the Palais Royal showed the cloud that 
shut out the sun and heaven from the inhabitants 
of Paris to be at least seven anda half miles in 
thickness. From that hour until nearly seven 
o’clock in the evening the rain came down in tor- 
rents, though the thunder was neither loud nor 
frequent. It continued, though with much less 
intensity, during the greater part of the night. 
Some persons assert that they even felt a slight 
shock of an earthquake, though I suspect this to 
be exaggeration. In every place the passage of 
carriages was completely stopped. In the streets 
Notre Dame de Lorette, Martyrs, St. Jacques; and 
many others, the horses were in water to the chest ; 
and the newly macadamised Boulevards presented 
the cheerless appearance of a long marsh with al- 
ternate water andmud. A regular lake was formed 
in less than half an hour at the junction of the 
streets Cadran, Montergueil, and Marie Stuart. It 
extended for more than six hundred feet, and it 
was with difficulty that carriages and carts could 
traverse the current. The ground-floors of the 
houses were of course inundated. The square of the 
Hotel de Ville was a lake. The cellars of many 
houses were invaded by an element which is 
not the one that ought to be plentiful there, 
and bottles of Chateau Margaux, Champagne, 
Chambertin, and Clos Vougeot, worthy of a 
better fate, were floating by thousands, and (hor- 
resco referens) dashed to pieces. ‘Thousands upon 
thousands of black rats, frightened by the invading 
element, were driven from their foul retreats into 
the open air, and with the courage of despair, took 
shelter in the upper habitations, 'The whole of the 
works of the Boulevard St. Martin were inundated, 
as also those of the Pont Neuf. . Paris was covered 
over with darkness, and inundated three times during 
the day. It was when the second cloud—-thick, 
black, and awful—hung over the city that the oscil- 
lations as if of an earthquake were felt. About two 
o’clock the lightning fell in the Gros-Caillou, but I 
haye not heard of any more serious accident than 
those mentioned occurring. The following is another 
account of the storm from Galgnani’s paper :— 

‘¢¢ he rain fell in Paris, yesterday, to an extent 
rarely witnessed. Many of the streets were so 
covered with water that for nearly an hour passage 
was impossible. In some places the water was four 
feet deep. There was a thunderstorm, but it was 
neither violent nor of long duration. We were 
witnesses, in the rue du Faubourg Montmartre, of a 
perfect deluge. Two formidable cataracts flowed 
down from the rue Cadet and the rue des Martyrs. 
The shopkeepers had placed planks toa great height 
to prevent the water from entering their shops, but 
it washed over them. The horses were.up to their 
chests, and the carriages could not: move. , One 
person threw off his'coat, and swam along the street 
amidst the applause and laughter of the bystanders. 
His example was; however, followed by others, and, 
at onetime, upwards of twenty persons were enjoying 
aswim. The rue Richer presented the appearance 
of a rapid and muddy torrent, in the midst of which 
were seen floating a number of, casks, which had 
been washed off a waggon, followed by men 
stripped to their middle. he horses in the carriages 
were up to their shoulders. The omnibuses, which 
persisted in endeavouring to pass through, were 
filled with water. All the shops and cellars were 
inundated, Similar scenes took place in the Rues 
de Provence, de la Victoire, and the Chaussée 
@Antin. In some ofthe shops in the latter street 
the water was a foot deep. Coaches plied ‘on the 
Boulevard Montmartre to carry over persons for 
one sou.’” j f 


Exurwition or 1851.—The Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, on Monday, July 29, deli- 
veced over to the executive committee the ground 
to be appropriated to the building, and Messrs. Fox 
and Henderson, the contractors, immediately ¢om- 
menced their labours, : 


' or the Emperor of China’s 


A VISIT TO HAMPTON COURT. 


As Midsummer-day has passed, and with it the 
agreeable feeling that Mr. Jones, my landlord, is on 
the look out for a little quarterly remittance which 
he levies, and which the vulgar call rent, I can’t 
help thinking with gratification of some splendid 
estates, and houses, and palaces, which I possess, and 
for which I have not a shilling to pay.. I havesome 
very magnificent pictures—a Titian which is almost 
too hot to look at in this weather; a Sebastian del 
Piombo, which I esteem to be one of the very great- 
est pictures in the whole world ; a Velasquez, most 
sumptuous, and which I can't help thinking beautiful, 
whatever Mr, Coningham and Mr. Moore may say, 
and although it has been flayed alive by Mr. EHast- 
lake; a Rubens landscape, and some charming Ho- 
garths, which, though they are hung in a not very 
satisfactory gallery, are yet worth looking at where 
they hang. I have an exceedingly fine library in 
Bloomsbury, under the care of a most respectable 
gentleman, by the name of Panizzi, who has been 
for some time preparing a catalogue for me, and who, 
with a score of the kindest and most civil attendants 


in the world, will get me any book I want, and spare | 


me the trouble of putting it back in its place, as I 
must do with my little wretched set of books. I 
have in the same building, in Russell Square, a col- 
lection of Greek and Ionian marbles, which gives me 
the greatest delight and pleasure; some wonderful 
Nineveh sculptures, with arrow-headed inscriptions, 
which I shall be very glad to show my friends ; 


some Egyptian antiquities and mummies, and stuffed | 


birds, and fossils, and mouldy old camelopards, and 


rhinoceroses, stuffed with straw, which anybody may | 


admire who likes, as I confess I don’t. I have this 
vast and magnificent.collection of books, manuscripts, 
prints, medals, marbles, and mouldy camelopards, 
with a couple of hundred gentlemen to take care of 
them and me, and not a shilling to pay; and I own 
that, for all these benefits, I am exceedingly grate- 
ful to a grateful country. 


Out of town, I have some as delightful parks and | 


gardens as ever were seen, and where I shall be most 
happy to welcome the reader. 
him such a marvellous collection of the flowers of 
the field and the trees of the forest, as Solomon, in 
all his glory, certainly never could have mustered, 
much less equalled. I will sit with him under a 
spreading palm-tree, as 1f he were an Arab Sheik, 
or under a banyan-tree, as if he were a Bramin ; and 
in admiring the marvellous varieties and beauties of 
the creations of Providence all bountiful, I think we 
can feel as much exquisite delightaud interest, as much 
reverence, and awful and tender gratitude and wonder 
for the wondrous maker of all these beautiful things, 
as much charity and love for our brethren round 
about, with whom we share these kindly emotions 
in common, as we could get by hearing the very best 
sermon that ever was preached by the very best 
Bishop out of Oxford, or any other University or 
See. 

Again, after church on a Sunday, a favourite walk 
of mine is in a park J have at Richmond, in Surrey, 
near the Star and Garter Hotel, where of late I keep 
to the gravel walks chiefly, haying given up the 
main three thousand acres of cover, green, gorse, 
&c., to the Ranger, who keeps his pheasants there. 
He may be a most charitable, and good-natured, and 
hospitable gentleman; but then there are so man 
other people besides pheasants who would like to 
have their pleasure. 

My favourite house and garden, of all, however, 


is one which I possess upon the banks of the | 
Thames, about twelye miles from town, very nearly . 


opposite the Swan at Ditton. JIrun down thither 


on a Sunday by the railroad—I did so last. Sunday | 
after church: I‘wallk about in my gardens; I look . 


at my fountains; I ramble under my magnificent 
avenues of chestnuts, or take a basket of cold prog 


there with my wife and children: I feed the gold | 


fish in my basta I look at the swans floating on 
r 


the river undér my wall; or I go with my pretty 
young friend, Miss Smith, into the queerest little 
shrubbery or maze which my gardeners have con- 
structed there, and in which we always lose our- 
selves, and seem ‘as if we never should come out 
again, which makes my poor dear wife absurdly 
jealous and impatient. ~~ Ta RRL 

This place has some rather fine old buildings upon 
it; and, indeed, seems to me far pleasanter and 


handsomer than Versailles, or Sans Souci, or the | 


Escurial, or the Summer Palace at Czarkoe-Zeloe ; 
palace at Quang-Ching-, 
choo; or indeed'than any royal residence that I 
haye seen, except, of course, Her Majesty’s at 


weermeren: 


At Kew, Ill show | 


Windsor. There is a cheerfulness about my old 
house and grounds which [ don’t know elsewhere. 
Lord! how wondrous was the variety of the green! 
how rich the chestnut avenues ! how magnificent the 
rhododendrons looked last Sunday! And Miss 
Smith, who joined our party in her grey dress and 
white shawl and bonnet, how pretty she looked! 
Didn’t she? My wife of course says No. 

This place has been in my family some time, 
though we've been kept out of it by the lawyers 
and Government folks. The first house that was 
built here was by the son of an Ipswich butcher, 
one Thomas Leggat or Redhart, who fitted it up 
in a style regardless of expense, and assumed the 
most preposterous airs and state whilst living here. 
Leggat was caught out in some. disreputable 
practices by a person named King, in whose 
employ he was (and who himself was a notorious 
old robber, and a perfect Bluebeard in his treatment 
of the ladies), and he gave up to King the house 
and furniture, in hopes of getting back the latter’s 
favour. But his master kicked him out, but never 
pardoned him, or disgorged any of his booty ; 
indeed, the old rogue was so unscrupulous, that he 
would rob a church if there were anything in it 
worth stealing: and the laws in those times were 
so badly administered that nobody could prevent 
him. Are 

The place so gotten remained in King’s family 
for the next generation, when death put an end to 
them. He had a son, Ned King, who died early ; 
and a couple of daughters, Molly and Bess, of 
whom they called one Bloody and the other Good; 
though, for the matter of that, the one was not 
Better nor the other much more Bloody than her 
neighbours. It was in the gocd old Catholie 
times, when to roast or murder a fellow who did 
not believe with you, was a common practice on 
both sides; and, indeed, much may be said in 
favour of persecution, and roasting was considered 
to be not only merciful, but a good example.. 

Some Scotch people, by the name of Stuart, came 
into the property on the demise of the folks who had 
it immediately from ‘om Leggat ; and one of them, 
a double-faced fellow and shuffler, but a gentleman 
somehow, who lost his head in the wars before the 
Commonwealth, was taken out of this very house to 
London, where he was destroyed; and a Hunting- 
donshire man, one Grains, a brewer, who was a 
Member of Parliament, and a soldier of great ability, 
got the property, and kept it till his death. Grains’ 
name is much loved in Ireland, especially at Drog- 
heda, because doubtless they made ale there in op- 
position to his. 

Grains died—the Scotch people came back: but 
the males of the family were quickly kicked out of 
the premises again, and a daughter, a Miss Stuart, 
who married a little Dutchman, had the place—and 
from these it passed through various hands, until it 
became my property—my property and yours, my 
dear Sir or Madam—my property and my wife’s, 
who sat sulking outside the labyrinth while Miss 
Smith, another owner, was taking a walk in it, as 
she had a perfect right to do—every Londoner’s— 
every Englishman’s property—every Englishman 
who has legs to carry him, a carriage in which to 
drive, a horse to ride, an eighteen-pence to pay for 
the railroad-ticket—a place on a’bus, wereof the 
drivers are both quick and civil—a seat in a van with 
twenty jolly companions and a barrel of beer in the 
middle—a cart ‘as holds two,” with a spirited 
Jerusalem pony to pullit. This delightful palace, 
these magnificent gardens, these fair walks, and 
sparkling fountains, and noble avenues—these 
Superb pictures, these classic Raphaels, these dark 
‘Titians, and languishing Lelys—these wonderful old 
beds, in which one wonders how people could have 
dared to sleep, and which you would fancy that a 
night-mare itself would almost be afraid to get into ; 
these quaint old furnitures, china vases, mirrors, 
trophies of match-locks, and suits of armour, sur- 
rounded with a ‘‘halo of ramrods,” (the expression 
out of the guide-book is delicious), that darling little 
palace of the Nawaub of Moorshedabad—with the 
ittle palanquins, sepoys, elephants, and barouches 
waiting outside—all of these are yours and mine in 
our dear old palace of Hampton Court. 

_And if the Pastans who have shut up the Sunday 
Post-office lay their stupid hands upon the Sunday 
railroad engines, or try to stop them, as try they 
will—I hope that you, brother, and I, who value 
our Sabbath holiday for the sake of health and 
children, and honest recreation, and peaceful enjoy- 
ment and calm pleasure; who value it as part of 
every toiling man’s happiness, of his right, of his 
charity, of his treedom—J say, if you and I are 
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stokers, and JZawworm is under the wheel, we'll 
drive it over him as if he were Ad. Carker. __ 

For is not the time coming ? Barefooted friars, 
blackgowned Oratorians, five-and-twenty Pimlico 
parsons; in surplices, preceded by Saint and abacus, 
march about. London streets, and are received with 
good humour. Are these the only honest men in 
the world? Are these to sing and twang, and chant 
and cant, and we to shut our mouths? Up with 
your too-ro0-roo, and crow them a defiance.—Punch. 


THE CALABAR CHIEFS. 

Wuenever the chief of the old Calabar intends 
to marry, as the union is called here, or supposed to 
be dying, he selects such of his women as have been 
most pleasing to him during the period of life he has 
passed, either to be fatted for a bride, or otherwise 
to accompany him through the medium of the grave 
to his ayocation in the next world, whatever that 
might be; but according to the learned of Calabar, a 
thin wife in those unknown regions is held on such 
oceasions to bring discredit upon the mode of life 
followed by the chief who is now to become a mem- 
ber of their society ; if he walked in with seven lank 
wives, he would be looked upon as a_niggardly 
wreteh, quite unworthy of the high station he had 
filled in the annals of the Calabar rulers, to avoid 
which, and purely in deference to the opinions of 
his new companions, a certain number of wives are 
put up to fat, and very much after the manner in 
which turkeys are fatted in England; neither the 
wife nor the turkey has anything whatever to say 
in the matter, both are ‘ crammed’ long after all dis- 
position to swallow has subsided, and, curiously 
enough, the system seems to answer equally well in 
either instance. 

Upon the present occasion seven young and 
well-conditioned wives were shut up in separate 
small apartments, every comfort and luxury which 
the attendants could provide and their minds sug- 
gest, were lavishly supplied in order to induce in- 
activity and flesh; towards the advance of the 
former nature had done much, and under a still and 
stuffing process the negress rapidly acquires a vast 
addition to her original charms, and those lines 
which the European deems graceful and fascinating 
are in the Calabar utterly exterminated in the wife 


upon whom a preparation for eternity has been in- | 
flicted, to arrive at a fit state for which she should as 


near as may be in every respect resemble the consis- 
teney of sweetbread. ‘There is not much difficulty 


about the wives, for they are from infancy brought up. 


to consider themselves altogether at the disposal of 


the men, and never dream of opposing themselves , 
to their views, whatever those may be; so seven. 


were selected for their comeliness and youth, (the 
duke [a chief called Duke Ephraim] himself being 
something upwards of seventy,) and, as has been said, 
shut up for fattening. 

‘The fears of the duke became more and more 
apparent, he repeatedly and anxiously inquired 
into the condition of his seven wives, and was much 


TOADS) asc av qhev dnd sa sens, 


requested to attend the duke.. heat 

In vain. so SRDS: ' 

At length the voice of wailing was heard within 
the precincts of the duke’s mud-walled palace, 
and the tom-tom’s incessant monotonous note varied 
the wild shrieks of despair with which the demise 
of a duke of Calabar is always accompanied by those 
of his household. Duke Ephraim was no more! 
aud preparations were in progress for his interment. 
During the time, however, that the corpse is above 
weotitit, the residence of the deceased is filled with 


people who came ostensibly to bewail the loss, and 
accordingly shriek, howl, sing, and leap, to express 
their intensity or grief, or to evince their respect. 
for the departed in a public sense,—this is ostensibly 


the cause of the attendance, but the real object in 
view is to prevent the escape of those who are con- 
stitutionally to be sacrificed ; a collateral object 
originates in the degree of civilisation to which 


trade has elevated them,—this is, a desire to appro, 


priate whatever they can of the loose effects of the 
defunct, and to feast ruthlessly upon what is rudely 
laid out for the occasion, until overcome by the 
effect of band brandy, porter, and palm wine. 

After a time, when every thing is prepared for 
the burial of the departed chief, those to whom 
were infrusted the conduct of public affairs are led 
out to be sacrificed; the burial and execution are 
attended by anything rather than the emblems of 
mourning, and it is often the case that he is laid 
beneath the floor of his own residence; this gives 
but little trouble, as the ground is neither covered 
with brick, stone, wood, or anything else; it is the 
soil itself which forms the floor of an African native 
residence; there is also a feeling very much in 
favour of this method of disposing of the mortal 
remains of the dukes of Calabar. With reference 
to the ministers who are happy enough to be selected 
as his attendants in the next world, they are, after 
having been sacrificed, deposited in some convenient 
spot, from whence they may, without much trouble, 


resume their offices about the ghost of their late 


master. The method of depriving these officials of 
life is varied ; generally from two to four are thought 
a sufficient staff to accompany the duke under his 
change of cireumstances. 

With respect to the wives, who, however, are 
kept till they have arrived at a condition far surpass- 
ing the show cattle of royalty, and others, in Eng- 
land, they are generally permitted to leave the world 
without violence being done to the beauty of their 
persons, and the most popular method is swallowing 
poison; a decoction of which is made from the fruit 
of a tree found in profusion in this locality. After 
having taken a basin of it, the happy bride sinks 


| into a lethargic state, apparently suffers no pain, 


and to all appearance she withdraws unconsciously 
into the grave; to meet again the chief of her heart, 
who is now supposed to have undergone a perfect 
restoration to youth and vigour. The women are 


utterly passive during this preparatory stage, nor 


do they appear to dread the day when they shall 
be declared fat enough to be sent to the embrace 
of their chief, from whom they have been for a 
time separated. None have been known to refuse 


| food for the purpose of deferring their immolation ; 


on the contrary, they have, while fattening, uni- 
formly maintained a cheerful manner and fearless 
view of their certain fate. 

In the Cameroons, a different feeling prevails 
with reference to the attendants required by the 
chief in his grave: neither wives are fattened, nor 
are ministers of state held ready, for sacrifice. The 
chief is supposed to have been snfficiently occupied 
with these during his life, but, as if he had not 
been so with slaves, an indefinite number of them 
are murdered, every one of whom are supposed to 
congregate about the shade of the chief who has 
departed. » 

As soon as the death has taken place, a certain 
number of sttong stakes are driven in a line, far 
and firmly into the ground, one for eacli slave to 
be sacrificed ; at a distance to form an acute angle, 
from the highest end of the stake, a crook, forme? 
from the fork of a tree, is also firmly driven into 


the ground; these preparations being complete, (for 
| the chief isall this time thought to be angrily wait 


ing for his slaves, though nothing could be done- 


| before his death had taken place, because his demise 


must not be thought at all probable at any time,) 
from one hundred slaves to any number that the 
popularity of the chief may have suggested, or the 
slave ships haye left, are brought out, they are fas- 
tened to the stakes, the body and arms being bound 
to them tightly with rope; a-noose is then formed 
of another rope, which is placed round the upper 
part of the head of the unfortunate victim, the other 
end being rove in the crook, which is then strained 
down with all the strength of two or three men, 
appointed to perform this horrid duty, by which 
means the sinews of the back of the neck are ex- 
posed and rendered rigid; when this is completed, 
which if the sacrifice is large occupies some time, 
the first wretched creature, during the interval, 
suffering pain that makes ultimate death a relief to 
him, an inhuman savage comes forward with an 
axe, broad and heavy, with a short handle, and 
commencing with the first slave, strikes him a vio- 
lent blow across the back of the neck, never failing 
to separate the sinews and vertebre ; sometimes the 


| head falls off altogether, at other times it hangs 


down upon the chest ; the executioner, regardless of 
the blood which spouts over him in passing, goes 
on in his execrable avocation, until the whole line of 
slaves havesuffered, at which time the defunct chief 


] is supposed to be fully appeased, and the removal of 


the bodies to the river side takes place, where, being 
thrown into the water, the sharks perform the re- 
maining rites. » 

In the face of these practices, there are still 
persons who ardently state, that trade will, and has 
effected a bias towards civilization upon the western 
coast of Africa; that it has effected an amelioration 
in savage life elsewhere, and is still effecting it, ~ 
every one knows ; but, upon this part of Africa, 
nothing has been gained upon the habits of the 
natives: they are now almost in the same state of 
barbarism as they were when first discovered; even 
in some parts it is now dangerous to trade, stich 
for instance is the coast immediately after having 
rounded Cape Palmas, and for some two hundred 
miles eastward—here, the natives have shown an 
extremely savage disposition, and have even suc- 
ceeded in plundering some small trading vessels, 
the masters of which have incautiously allowed too 
great a number of them to come on board at the 
same time. Nothing seems to awe these natives so 
much as the presence of a large dog, to the exhibi- 
tion of which animal the safety of more than one 
vessel trading here may be attributed. They have 
a horror of such a creature, and unless it is chained 
up, they will often not venture on board, anxious 
as they may be to obtain European merchandize in 
exchange for their gold dust and ivory, or palm oil, 
as it may be.-—American Lupedition. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Tue Dioramas, Reeenr’s PAark.—On Tuesday, 
the 16th ult., the Diorama, in the Regent’s Park, 
which, for the last twenty-seven years, has been one 
of the most prominent exhibitions of the Metropolis, 
was sold by auction af the mart. There were in- 
cluded in the lot, the two pictures now on view, 
viz. : —‘t The Castle of Stolzenfels, on the Rhine,” 
and the ‘‘ Shrine of the Nativity, at Bethlehem,” 
with all the machinery connected with the exhibi- 
tion; and the fourteen pictures which have been 
exhibited in, former years, among which were 
6’ Paris,” ‘Mount Etna, with an Eruption,” ‘ In- 
terior of Rheims Cathedral,” ‘‘ Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, at Paris,” ‘* Basilica of St. Paul, near 
Rome,” &c., all severally rolled on large cylinders. 
Above ten thousand pounds had been expended in 
the erection of the building, which contained an ex- 
tensive saloon or gallery, the exhibition-room, &c. 
After some competition, it was knocked down for 
three thousand pounds. 

Smirariztp MArket.—Sir George Grey an 
nounced on Friday, the 9th inst. in the House of 
Commons, that'it is not the intention’ of Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure this season in regard 
to Smithfield-market. It appears, however, that 
the Corporation are. taking steps to prepare them- 
selves for any further movements on behalf of the 
Goyernment.—Mr. H. L. Taylor, the Chairman of 
the Markets Improvement Committee, accompanied 
by Mr. Bunning, the city architect, left town last 
week for Paris, for the purpose of inspecting the 
markets and .abattoirs there, and obtaining the 
fullest information possible upon the general sub- 
ject of the Continental markets. 

SPANISH SuGAR.—-On the southern coast of 
Spain, in a region limited by Almeria on the east 
and Malaga on the west, bounded on the north by 
mountain ranges and on the south by the Mediterra- 
nean, is a tract of land which, so far as its climate 
and productions are concerned, may be aptly deno- 
minated tropical.’ In it the date, palm, indigo, 
cotton, and sugar-cane flourish with vigour, yielding 
products equal both in quantity and quality to those 
of the tropics themselves. The sugar-cane, first in- 
troduced by the-Arab conquerors, is not only con- 
sumed in large quantities asa dessert, but also gives 
rise toa considerable manufacture of raw and refined 
sugar, a circumstance which beyond Spain itself 
seems to be very little known. 

Diet AND THE ‘Poor.—Dr. Playfair has been 
engaged for some time in an examination of the 
dietaries adopted in the union houses, schools, and 
other great establishments in this country :—the 
object of the inquiry being the determination. of 
the most nutritious diet. The result of this inquiry 
has proved that no system of any value has been 
adopted by any of the boards controlling our na- 
tional schools and charities; and hence the high 
importance is shown of some accurate examination 
—such as that brought forward by Dr. Playfair— 
of the value, chemically and physiologically, of the 
digtaries adopted. 
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visit their dainty pinions. Now the young gold- 
finch plumes himself in the sun-beams, and essays 


“ Native wood-notes wild” 
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Now is the time— 


“When Summet’s universal blush 

Spreads o’er the scene; when the broad woods expand 
In screen umbrageous, and bank and bush 

Are hung with roseate wreaths, by zephyr fanned ; 
When panting heat lists to the cooling gush 

Of gelid springs, or marks the sportive band 
Of skimming swallows o’er the gray lake rush; 

When sunny fruitage woos each gath’ring hand, 
And all mature the year; O let the flush ss 

Of raptured joy be mine, nor augktits transports hush. 


And the season of tree, and fruit, and flower, sun- 
shine and soft air, that give delight and hurt not, 
have reached the full blaze of their mature beauties, 
and are majestically in possession of the green 
earth. 

Now is the time when all that was fickle or 
uncertain in the preceding month of ‘ glorious 
Summer,” has become staid and steady; and in 
the full maturity of its existence, the Summer is 
with us and about us, without the shadow of a 
doubt. The heyday in the blood of the young 
Season has grown tame, and it no longer flirts 
with rattling showers and cool breezes to the 
discomfiture of ‘its chaplet of sweet and delicate 
blossoms. Soft summer now waits upon the judg- 
ment; and August, matronly and gentle, full-grown 
and stately, is a month in which we may, indeed 
look for the completion of the full promises of 
the time that has gone by. 

If, for many a week, the young season, like a 
laughing child, has been with us, for one moment 
strewing our path with sweet flowers, and concentrat- 
ing upon us the sharp darts from the mid-day sun, at 
another it has flown away, and left us in the blighting 
shadow of some huge cloud, which has stepped 
between the bright day and the green earth, in envy 
of the store of sweets that the prolific life-giving 
season was pouring out into the meadows. The 
summer is fairly with us, and doing its work right 
readily; and in the rich glow of its beauty tree, 
lake, meadow, stream, garden, and waving field of 
ripening corn, alike bask in sleepy indolence. 

Now in the country—far away from smoke and 
the vapour of the million nuisances of the giant 
city, Autumn is putting on her russet mantle, 
and over the face of the land the bright grass 
is fading, gently, to a richer tint. The after- 
grass is short and crisp, and looks as if it, too, 
had determined with the world, in the philosophy 
of the old adage, to make hay while the sun shines, 
for even as it lifts its head to the sunbeams, it fades 
and crackles to a tawny yellow. 

Now the mountain-ash scatters to the light air 
its caskets of scarlet jewels, and the trim jessamine 
is liberal of its little pale budlets, while the serene- 
looking passion-flower spreads its disc to the sun, 
and looks as passionless as may be. The gorgeous 
sun-flower expands its choicest blossoms, and stares 
the sun in the face, as though it thought itself all 
but an equal blaze in the snug corner where it 
hides the faded wall, or gives a bright colour to 
the old barn side. 


And now the swallow. takes council. with its 
kindred, and’ they call to recollection ‘that in but 
a little time the cold hand of winter will be° laid 
upon the beauties and the joys of our northern 
clime, and that far away, over the bluesea, there are 
other lands, where, if there are not as warm hearts 
and as happy homesteads as in merry Eneland, there 
are warm suis and shady groves 5; and so, off and. 
away at the first shiver of a cold wind that shall‘ 


before the silver spray is off the young grass in the 
first flush of early morn. The lapwing skims the 
waying corn, and the linnet, lowly, in some im. 
pervious bush, pipes its gentle lay. Now the more 
gorgeous of the butterfly tribe emerge from many a 
shady nook, and live their brief life of fluttering, mad 
delight. The wasp grows bold and full of luscious 
tastes, revelling in the rich sweets of ambrosial fruit, 
andat eve, the glow-worm lights up itslambent flames, 
while the lady-bird expands its gauzy wings from 
beneath its scarlet coat of mail, and takes devious 
flights from flower to flower. 

And now the waving corn, day by day—ay, almost 
hour by hour--grows more golden to the sight, and 
the husbandman knows that his harvest is coming. 
The broad, fuli-faced moon, upon some gentle eve, 
when all is hushed, save the low timorous, note of 
some forest bird, rises like a yellow cloud full of 
fire, and rests upon the margin of the glowing sky, | 
that with a mild, reflected light, cradles it as in a bed 
of glory. 

And now in London, hotter and hotter grows the 
thin air, and the nights are but lapses of cloudy sultri- 
ness, while the day glows like a furnace, and away, 
in troops, fly all who can, and enjoy the luxury of a 
migration to cooler spots, where the sharp evening 
breeze from the booming ocean, will waft health to 
their frames. But yet, with a small amount of far- 
sightedness, any one may see that the glory of the 
Summer is on the wane, and that, in a few fleeting 
weeks more, the cool breezes of a changeful Autumn, 
like the querulous breathings of old age, will be over 
the face of the land. 

Now, the drapers begin to get fidgetty about Sum- 
mer stocks, and to hint upon what agreeable terms 
they would gladly get rid of the same. Thenote of 
preparation is sounding in the Winter Theatres, and 
some dramatist, who likes to take old Time by the 
forelock, may be even now dreaming of his Christ- 
mas Pantomiine. Young ladies begin to wonder 
what sort of a Winter Season we shall have, and 
young gentlemen have slight visions now and then 
of well-lighted rooms, and cosey fires ; and now and 
then there will creep, towards evening, a cloud over 
the blue sky, and for a sho1t time the keen wind will 
whistle down our thoroughfares, just giving us a 
passing call to say that they are ready to drop in 
when time and opportunity shall serye, and blow us 
about as usual; and soon—very soon—we must 
shake hands with the Summer of 1850. 


“All fair things soonest fade, and fleeting fromus . 
All too ra leave lamentation in their place, and keen 
regre ; 
Of opportunity to love and cherish the me tipast.” 


OE 


DEAD LETTERS. 


. Eacu postmaster in the United Kingdom is re- 
quired to send up to London every Monday, en- 
closed and addressed to “the Inspector of Dead 
Letters,” his dead letters and newspapers, of which 
he forwards a monthly account, which is’ settled 
quarterly.. The London inland carriers transmit 
their dead letters and accounts twice a week; the 
London district carriers daily. uci, ae atid 

The Dead-Letter Office in London is composed 
of ‘six rooms—besides the chamber of death, ex- 
clusively occupied by the president—whose clerks, 
thirty-two in number, are employed: for six hours 
a day in opening dead letters’: 1.. From the London 
district. 2, Fromall parts of the United Kingdom, 
excepting the: London, .distriet. — 3. From trans- 
marine countries, 4. Packets and. letters, ap- 
parently ‘containing properly. In. this room -one 


| penny postage, the number of “de 


‘dork is also, exclusively,oceupicd in opening letters 
, unpaid or unstamped, i 


5 


Formerly very few dead letters were returned 
from America to this country; but by a treaty 
with the United States, which came into operation 
on the 6th of March, 1849, the Americans being, 
now debited with the postage of the charged letters, 
there have been lately transmitted to London from 
the United States, by one return 24,000, and by the 
following return 25,000, paid and unpaid letters, 
which could not be delivered to the persons to 
whom they had been addressed. : 

The Dead-Letter Office in London is evidently one 
of high trust and honour, and, in accordance with 
the principles by which it should be governed, it is 
a rule in this department never to open a letter if 
it can possibly be returned to the writer without 
doing so. The seals of chartered companies and of 
noblemen are usually sufficient to effect this object ; 
and if the public, especially men of business, would 
inscribe upon their seals their addresses, instead of 
their crests or coats of arms, they would, in any of 
the cases we have mentioned, including that of 
sending money in undirected envelopes, enable the 
inspector of the dead-letter office to return them 
their packets, &c., unopened. 

On the receipt of country dead letters, the first 
duty of the department in London is to determine 
whether the rural postmaster has made every 
possible effort to find ‘the party”—his reasons for 
not having done so being written by him on the 
back of the letter. This investigation having been 
made in vain, as soon as, in the six rooms we have 
mentioned, the letters have been opened, they are, 
if possible, returned without delay in an envelope to 
the senders. If containing property, they are re- 
gistered ; and the writers, when resident in London, 
are requested to call for them; if resident in the 
country, the document is enclosed there to the post- 
master for delivery, on obtaiming a 1eceipt. Those 
containing no property, and for which owners can- 
not be found, are torn by the clerks who opened 
them into six or eight pieces, and then, without 
even noting the numbers, they are, according to an 
old custom, sold, on a Jegal engagement that they be 
ec ae of to papermakers to be remanufactur ed. 

Jonsidering the immense importance which 
throughout the United Kingdom is justly attached 
to letters addressed to living persons, or even to the 
dead, we must own it appeared to us that the gentle- 
men, whose sacred duty it is to make themselves, to 
a certain degree, acquainted with the confidential 
contents of all dead letters, ought not to be the 
persons entrusted to destroy them, or rather, accord- 


| ing to the old custom we have mentioned, to transfer 


each letter, in about half-a-dozen pieces only, to the 
hands of a salesman who merely undertakes to de- 
stroy them. Of the newspapers, waste vouchers, 
and letters, sold annually by the Post-office for 
about four hundred and fifty pounds, not one-tenth 
of this money is received for the dead letters. For 
the paltry sum, therefore, of about forty-five pounds 
a year, the respect due by a great country to the 
remains of so many hundreds of thousands of dead 
letters is openly, and, we must add, in our opinion, 
unnecessarily violated. 

The valuable results of the exertions of the Dead- 
Letter Office in London will at once appear by the 
following statement for the year ending 5th January, 
1849 : Cre 
Gross number and amount of letters Number. Postage. 

returned to the writers. ............ 626,073 £663 8 11 
Returned letters finally refused, or . 

not delivered « 28,546 11915 0 
Postage receivedinthe Dead-Letter. 

_ Office for letters delivered from 

ARONGS Upascinwceochs ress eves sastereeecnvege 
Postage on Irish, colonial, and 

foreign letters returned for dis- 

posal......... se swesteseasovookshoebe eres + DOTS 
Postage of letters to be tendered at 
Corrected AMALESSCS sevecersersreeeree 45,800 


) 05 3 0 

Dostroyed in ordinary course f gtineen } 7,675 18 7 
‘Under the old system of heavy postages, the 
number of rejected valentines (all of course anony- 
mous) that found their way into the Dead Letter 
Office amounted to no less than 120,000. Under the 
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ez 
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lead valentines” 
has fallen to 70,000, It appears, therefore, that, at 
all events, as Regards Owes AAP in London is 
not—as he is poetically believed to be—stone blind. 


Peary) 


. Tue Trure win our.—A. Sabbatarian being re- 


quested a day or two since to.do what he eould to 


get the Post-Office re-opened for Sunday delivery 
of letters, made the ‘tollowing reply -—*I have 
Powe my; consciener, and L really tind L-cant.” 
—Punch, : 
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CHAPTER LX. 


AN AGITATING INTERVIEW WITH 
CLINT. 


Ir will be recollected how Horton visited the 
chamber of Clint, and how Marianna was hidden by 
her repentant father; and how, although he could 
not know, and hardly could be said to suspect that 
the object of his search was there, yet that he had 
the intention of discovering if the state that Clint 
pretended to be in were real or assumed. 

We may state, now that the reader is aware of 
Clint’s being still among the living, that the wound 
he had received from Herbert on that awful night 
on the bridge, although a serious one, had been far 
from mortal, and that he had rapidly recovered 
from the effects of it; and that had policy jumped 
with inclination, he would long ere that time have 
been out and about again much as before. 

The reader is aware that Marianna was hastily 
hidden by her now repentant father, who was him- 
self lying upon the couch in the room, with the 
hope of still inducing a beliefin the mind of Horton 
of his inability to move about. 

Horton entered the room, and closed 
behind him, but he did not lock it. 

Clint looked at him with a calmness that, con- 
sidering the agitating, although short, interview he 
had had with Marianna, one would hardly have 
thought it possible for him to assume. 

‘‘ Ah, well, Horton,” he added, after a pause, 
“you look just a little flushed. What, in the 
name of all that is diabolical, is the matter with you 
now 2”... 

“* What should there be?” 

“Oh, I dont know. Don’t speak so loud; you 
jar my nerves by doing so, and you may suppose 
that 1 am not quite so strong as a horse.” 

Horton cast his eyes slowly round the room, and 
then_ lie louked keenly in the face of Clint, as he 


HORTON HAS 


the door 


said slowly— 
ee am not to speak soloud—eh, Master 

Clint aN ; 

“ Thave told you.” ~ ee 
“But you change colour—on my soul you do— 
and you shake a little. Yotir_hand clutches the 
back of this couch with a tremulous movement. 
My old friend, you are agitated.” ~~ 

» Just so.” fae 

_ & Well, and why so?” 

‘¢ That’s the secret.” : 

| The-secret! Oh, then there is a secret. Well, 

. if I did not think there was one, and you have 

- made the wise determination of letting me know 

it. _Come—come, Clint, I ought not to have 
_ doubted you. Whatisthe secret?” 

“ Just that nature will make my nerves tremulous 

without asking me whether I like it or not, and I 
can’t help her,” ! ; 
og SOMES igo) 
y “Yes. That is it, Horton. But what is the 
news, old friend? How are you getting on with 
that Duke of a fellow that we were both to make so 
much of?” 

“Umph! J hardly know. He has been more 
difficult to manage than ever I expected he would 
be.” . 

‘“ You don’t say so?” 


‘ T have just said so; and yet, Clint, were it not | 
now for your great weakness, and the evident state | 


of prostration that you are in, from your wound, I 
have a plan, safe and certain, by which affairs could 
be bron to a pleasant issue, and your fortune 
made.” EN Sever ast oad 
“You don’t mean that, Horton ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, but I do; and the only bar to it is your 
unfortunate condition, which prevents you from 
moving THON some little active part in 


the affair.” sis Cheb eel, 4 
». © That is i. Oh, how often I feel as if I ought 
to move about well by this time ; but the moment 
I try to do sh, I feel such an agony of pain that I 
am compelled to desist.” 2 ee 
_ One-half f that must be imagination.” a 


“Oh, mustit! Well, it’s wonderfully like. the. 


reality; for allthat; but if 
tion, why, let i; be so.” to) Ae 
_ Well; well; don’t be offended at my over 
anxiety to see you up and about again. TI tell you, 
Clint, I have aplan that would at once put. an end 
to all these troubles of yours, and accomplish at 


you say it is imagina- 


THE DUCHESS. 


“What is it?” 

“ Oh, what can be the use of telling a man who 
can do nothing but lie upon a sofa and groan ?” 

‘* Not the least; and as to what we are doing now 
by such degrees, as you say, I don’t know what 
that is yet.” 

* You don’t know what that is?” 

‘The deuce a bit !” : 

‘“‘Can you pretend to be ignorant of the fact that 
Iam getting what I can out of the purse of the 
Duke, for keeping the secret of your murder ? Have 
you forgotten that ?” : 

No; but I have not the least recollection of 
having ever received one guinea of it.’ 

Horton looked calmly serene, and putting on, 
then, as great an aspect of injured innocence as he 
could, he said— 

“Oh, Clint, do you doubt my word?—do you 
doubt my good faith towards you ?—do you think 
me capable of deceiving you? Oh, Clint! Clint!” 

‘*Oh, Horton—Horton! I think the greatest 
compliment I can possibly pay to you, is to declare 
that I think you capable of anything.” 

‘“Ha, ha! Honour, my dear friend—honour 
among—amon e 

‘“ Thieves,” said Clint. 

Horton raised his eyebrows. 

‘It has an awkward sound with it, my good 
friend. But come, to drop this badinage, I am not 
aware that your sense of hearing received any 
injury from your wound; and I have some reason 
to suspect that the privacy of this house was invaded 
last night.” 

‘No 2?” 

“Yes; and I want you candidly to tell me, 
my dear fellow, if you heard any noise in the 
night.” 

OT did. 

** Ah, you really did 2” 

“ In good truth I did, but I thought it was you.” 

“No. It was not I. Tell me what you heard, 
Clint ?” : 

‘Just some one shuffling along the passage out- 
side this door; and then the lock was carefully 
tried, but I called out, ‘Is that you, Horton?’ and 
no one answering, I went to sleep again.” 

Horton looked at Clint, but in the consummate 
art of that man he had found his match, and not a 
muscle by any rebellious movement betrayed that 
he was acting a part. Horton was again baffled. 

“Then I am confirmed, my dear Clint,” he said, 
‘in my idea, that some one got into the house; 
but what could be the motive I know not, for 
nothing was stolen. However, we will let it pass. 
Now try if you can get up and walk about a little.” 

“T will try. You knew I can get up and walk 
about a little, but it is just because it is only a little 
that it is so very provoking. Oh, the pain, the 
pain! I am quite convinced, Horton, that some 
mischief has been done to me more than we at first 
imagined. It was the fall from the bridge did it.” 

. Oh, nonsense. Come, I will help you.” 

‘You are very kind, and I will do my best to 
rise with the aid of your arm, Horton. Dear me, 
what should I do without you? I hope you will 
manage the Duke well, and then my supposed death 
may be quite a fortune to us both, may it not?” 

‘© Tt shall be one.” 

‘Ah! that is cheering—very cheering, Horton, 
for you know I am alone in the world know, and 
not quite so young as I was, nor so able to fight 
my way in the busy world. Ah, I will try a walk 
across the room.” 

Horton placed Clint’s arm beneath his own and 
assisted him, but so well did Clint act pain and 


debility, that with all his strong suspicions concern- 


ing the sincerity and reality of those feelings, even 
Horton felt a little staggered, and hardly knew what 
to make of it, Throughout the whole interview, 


his first idea that Clint might know something of 


Marianna’s escape had gradually weakened ; but still 
he had another experiment to try upon the nerves 
of the gambler. pee ame 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘do not make any further 
exertion; sit down again, and make yourself easy 
and comfortable Clint.. I. will endeavour to pass 
for the future a little more time every day with 


you than I have hitherto; but business has preven- 


ted me.” : - 
“Oh! Ah! very good. Don’t trouble yourself” 
“ And be assured that you will soon get out again 


‘as strong as ever; and then, Clint, when you find 


this in your hand again, you will feel strong and 
like a giant after a'sound sleep.” ) © 0. f 
As Horton spoke, he took from his pocket a 


sound of which has been the knell of so many 
votaries of the seductive pleasure. Clint’s eyes 
sparkled. 

** Ah!” he cried, ‘do you carry the old box about 
with you?” 

“Tdo. Listen!” 

Rattle, rattle! went the dice. 

“Now,” added Horton, “can you hear anything 
amiss in one of these dice? Listen again. Do you 
hear them? Js there any sound that ought not 
to be?” 

“Not the slightest. If they are propared, they 
are perfection, itself, Horton. Nothing can be finer. 
Throw them.” 

Horton, with a practised jerk, threw out the 
ae upon the table before the glistening eyes of 

int. 

“Sixteen!” he cried. 
Jove! Let me try.” 

‘* For a poney ?” 

“Done—done! Double it, if you like, Horton. 
Ah, how long it is since I have heard their music.” 

Clint rattled the dice in the box, and his face 
quite altered its expression. His eyes had a new 
light in them. He forgot that he was to play the 
part of a weakened and pain-stricken man. He 
forgot even Marianna. 

Alas! Clint, with the dice-box in his hand, had 
forgotten her many a time before that morning! 

“There you are!” cried Clint, as he threw the 
dice. ‘ Lost, by all that’s execrable! Only eleven! 
What a throw! Double or quits, Horton.” 

“ Done!” 

“Tl follow my throw. Here you have it. 
Capital! Eighteen! Beat that, if you can. Ha! 
haf ha! Won! Why, I never saw you with 
so bad a throw. How the six ecmes up, though.” 

“T am playing fair with you.” 

“ Pair! I should like you to try anything else. 
The six is loaded, I know, and you know it, too, 
so it tells as well for both, as we both use it, 
and it don’t matter a straw upon the game. Now 
for a cool fifty—the best two out of three.” 

“ Done—I will go on.” 

‘“ Do—do! Confound the table! it is not 
so steady as it might be. Go on, Don’t be 
nursing the dice all day, Horton: Lose your 
fifty pounds like a man! Go it—go it! Ha, ha! 
Good—nine!—Oh, this is rich. Seven! I shall 
die with laughing. Give me the box. Here you 
are. Now, my little elephant’s teeth, be propitious ! 
I like a good shake at them. ‘There you are— 
eighteen! Hip, hip, hurrah! Why, Horton, 
where is your old luck? Here you are again— 
twelve! Come, what do you say to that? Will 
you try the third ?” 

“ Pshaw! no, but you tricked the six.” 

“T trick the six ?” 

‘¢ Yes, you know you did.” 

‘It's aie to 

Clint sprang to his feet, and gave the tahle 
such a blow with his fist that it shook again. 

‘You don’t want to pay,” he eried. ‘Oh, that’s 
it—you don’t want to pay.” 

“ Sir,” said Horton, ‘if you step with me to 
my study, I will pay you at once. I scorn your 
imputation.” 

“Won't I step with you? and I won’t lose sight 
of you either ; you are a slippery customer, Horton. 
Come on.” 

Clint, in four strides, reached the door of the 
room, and then Horton, coolly folding his arms 
across his chest, said— : 

‘‘ My old and valued friend, Clint, allow me, be- 
fore we go a step further, to congratulate you upon 
the great amendment in your health—upon your 
suddenly acquired strength, and upon the total 
absence of that pain and debility which only a 
little while ago rendered it impossible for you to 
get across the room without an effort.” 

Clint staggered back, and sunk into a chair that 
was near to the door. 

‘‘ Ha! ha!” laughed Horton. ‘' Why, never be 
ashamed, or sorry, man, at yourrecovery. Is it not 
better to be as you are than an invalid as you were, 
or as you thought you were? Why, my old friend, 
you did not know your own strength, nor what an 
iron constitution you had, till 1 showed you, by 
this little artifice of bringing you your old friends, 


“A heavy throw, by 


the dice.” 


“ Villain !” 

‘* What say you, Clint ?” 

“J did notspeak of you, Horton. ‘The word was 
addressed to myself. I did not just then allude to 


ou when. I used it.” 


once what we are now doing by slow degrees.”, | small dice-hox, and rattled the pigees of ivory, the | ~% Ob, that is well; and now, Clint, you will 


So ane 
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confess that Iam a good physician; for have I not 
raised my patient from a state of great debility, to 
one of activity and strength ?” : 

‘Goon, Horton; taunt me as muchas you please. 
The momentary excitement lent me strength, and 
I forgot—-” 

“ What?” 

‘ All that I ought to have remembered.” 

‘* Well, that is rather a comprehensive lapse of 
memory, I should say ; but, now, in solemn sadness, 
Clint, what did you expect to gain by trying to 
impose upon me, with the notion that you were 
much worse than you really were? Tell me the 
honest truth.” 

‘** You would not believe it if I did. It was 
mental depression, I have no doubt, more than phy- 
sical want of power.” 

‘‘ But toa man like you, Clint, the effort to re- 
move such a state of mental depression, would 
have been no greater than it would now require of 
me to move that screen.” 

Oh, what a trial that was to Clint! Behind the 
screen to which Horton pointed, and towards which 
he advanced a couple of paces, was Marianna. 

‘Very likely,’”’said Clint, coldly.‘ Very likely, 
Horton ; but when you fancy that I had any object 
in trying to make you think me worse than I was, 
you wrong me much—very much.” 

“Then, let it pass, Clint. Give me your hand, 
old friend. Ican see, you only wanted faith in 
yourself to get about as usual; and upon the 
strength of your new strength, we will have a bottle 
of wine together.” 

‘ Agreed, Horton, agreed !” 

‘“*T will fetch it on the moment. You know that I 
am a multifarious personage in this house, and that 
I play the parts of host and servant both. I will 
be with you in a moment.” 

Clint nodded, and Horton left the room. 

‘“‘ Father!” sobbed Marianna. 

Clint did not move; but he sent from. be- 
tween his teeth a low, continued, hushing sound, 
as a warning to Marianna to be still; for much did 
he mistrust what Horton was about, and at that 
very moment he could well believe that the arch- 
fiend was listening to what he (Clint) might do or 
say, rather than getting wine. 

Marianna heard the ‘‘ Hush!” and was still as the 
dead. She trembled excessively with an unknown 
dread, ; but behind the screen was an ancient chair, 
into which she had placed herself, and it was by far 
too massive to be affected by Marianna’s trembling. 
The scene of the dice that had taken place between 
her father and Horton reminded her of some similar 
scene in the lodging she and her father had oceupied 
before that night when he had mysteriously disap- 

eared from her. ! ; 

Well might that young and gentle girl tremble to’ 
find that the dreadful vice had still such a hold of 
her father’s imagination, that even within the first’ 
hour of finding that she lived, he was lost to her 
and to all other feelings and aspirations in its mad- 
dening and bewildering vortex. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


SHOWS HOW THE DUCHESS PROCEEDED IN HER IN- 
QUIRIES. 


WE now return to Clara, Duchess of Patigbourne. 

Ah! how different a Clara was she now to what 
she had been only afew days since! Then it seemed 
as if the night of her destiny had come, and that it 
was to be one that was to know no dawn. 
Clara 
gleam of coming day. The horizon of her life 
gleamed with no hope, and a settled despair was 
making its way into her heart. 

But now it appeared as though by the bréath of 
Heaven the whole of the clouds that had obscured 
her destiny had faded away, and all that had: the 
appearance of morose sameness was now diversified 
with beauty, and full of the most enchanting hope. 

A new life had come upon her. “It was like turn: 


ing over some black and dreary page in the history | 


of one’s existence, to find upon the succeeding one 
the brightest aspirations. ' f 
Besides, what a-host of new and delightful duties 
seemed to have risen up for the Duchess. Sud- 
denly, as though by magic, she found her hands full 
of work, and that, too, work of the most truly grati- 
fying character to such a-mind as hers. bi 
She had to-see to the health and happiness o 
Theodore—she had to discover where the villain, 
Charles Horton, had concealed the fair and gentle 


“y 


Marianna—she had to console and to reward Miss 
Juke—she had to heap gratifications upon Miss 
Finch, and to let old Joseph see how his faithfuy 
service to his master, even in the worst aspect of 
his fortunes, would meet with appreciation. 

And then—oh, more dear and delightful task of 
all !—she had to go to her husband, and tell him that 
all the clouds of foul suspicion that had hovered in 
her brain regarding his conduct had fled for ever, 
and that all she asked of him was the same degree 
of patient inquiry into her conduct that she had 
given to him, and then the result was certain. 

Oh; how happy the Duchess was getting! ~With 
what a smile of joy she got back to Pangbourne 
House! How lightly she ascended the staircase of 
that ducal abode! And when she folded the little 
Harry, her dear and only child, in her arms, how 
grateful were the tears that thronged to her eyes! 

The servants soon saw that some mighty 
change had taken place, and a contented bustle per: 
vaded the house. 

But where was the Duke ? 

Clara rang for the footman, who ought specially 
to know. 

‘“‘ Has the Duke come home ?” 

““ No, your Grace.” 

‘* When did you see him last ?” 

‘Not to-day at all, your Grace. Late last night 
he came home, and since then no one has seen 
him.’ 

“Oh, he will come soon—very soon,” thought 
Clara. ‘There need be no fear concerning him. 
What danger can assail a man in the possession of 
all his faculties in London? Oh, yes, he will come 
soon.” 

Such were Clara’s ideas upon the subject, and she 
had fresh flowers placed in the vases, and with a 
book she strove to wile away the tedious hours. 

But the Duke came not. 4 f 

A feeling of loneliness and desolation came over 
poor Clara as the day crept on, and no signs of the 
approach of him whom she now had words of hope 
and joy for the future to say to; presented them- 
selves. He had never staid away quite so long as 
that before. What could it mean ? 

The evening erept on, and no Herbert. Anxiety 


“deepened into alarm; and. at. the very. moment 


when Clara had made up her mind that she would 
order the carriage and drive to Mr. Oliver’s, that 


| gentleman was announced. 


+ 


There was a look of great seriousnéss upon the 


face of the Attorney as he entered the room, and | 


after a brief salutation to the Duchess, he said— 

‘Madam, have you any news of the Duke ?” 

‘* None. Ob, no—no! He has not been here. 
Mr. Oliver, can you say arlything to me to decrease 
the great anxiety which I suffer upon his account ? 
Where can he be 2?” : 

‘‘ There are a thousand places where a man ean be 
in London who is out of humour with his home, 
and they may be all safe ones ; so I would not have 
you be at all uneasy about him. 
Lf have put a man upon the track of Horton.” 

“ Yes—yes, And you have found him ?” 

“T hope so; but as yet my spy has brought me 
no report. We have found out that of late he has 
completely forsaken all his old haunts and all his 
old associates, so that there may be some trouble, 
greater than we expected, m discovering him.” 

“Then you have nothing to tell me?” 

“Nothing further. I must own that I had a 


hope .of seeing the Duke home by this time, and 


that we might now, in a friendly spirit, all of us 


‘combine in a good work.” 
Poor | 
In all the sky around her she could see no’ 


‘Alas! no. Would. that it were so. | Oh, Mr. 


Oliver, think nothing now of Horton, but of Her» 
If you have men who are skilled in searching | 
out the secrets of the world, let them find him for | 


bert. 


me, I implore you.” i Ji 3 
“Your orders shall be obeyed; but still I im- 
plore you not to be at all tineasy upon his account, 


I will take care that upon the instant that I get 
back to my office, whither I will go again now at : ae 
y ’ §0 ag vish, | one rather, indeed, to make light of what other 


once, that everthing shall be’ done that you wish. 


“ Search them all, sir.” : ots Gites. | 
J will. Expect to see me in. the morning, and 
when you do see me, I hope to have news both of 
Horton and of the Duke.” ‘ 


Mr. Oliver rose t6 go. He did not’ say to the’ 


Duchess what he thought, but the. fact really was, 
that he felt deeply apprehensive concerning the fate 
of the Duke; ‘for afterall his knowledge of the 
deed of gift of the High Knoll Estate, which had 


been prepared by so very unscrupulous a practitioner | The 
he could not help thinking that there | a very sia 


as. Mr, ‘Trap, 


ns Shoes: 


Since I saw you, 


He is probably enough at some of the Club-houses.”. 


_ the preface. Let me di 


was some frightful piece of iniquity going on; and 
that it might terminate even in the murder of the 
Duke, was by no means a remote possibility. 2 

Upon finding, then, that the Duke had not been 
home, Mr. Oliver at once took the step he had 
decided upon in such a contingency, and that was to 
apply to the police. 

It was not until after mature reflection that Mr. 
Oliver had made up his mind to this bold and strong 
step. “That the Duke had committed some crime in 
conjunction with Horton, which placed him in the’ 
power of that person, he did not doubt ; but viewing 
the matter as he did calmly and dispassionately, he 
felt that the most friendly thing that any one could 
do with regard to the Duke of Pangbourne, was to 
bring that point to an issue. 

It is not for us to point out to the reader where a 
professional man bends his steps in London to place 
himself in active and personal connectlon with the 
Chiefs of the Secret Police. Let it suffice, that 
Mr. Oliver knew where to go, and that he went. 

This is not the place, nor have we leisure to dis- 
cuss the question of the propriety of a Secret Police 
or the contrary, in a country governed in so con- 
stitutional a manner as this is. All we have to do 
is with facts, and, therefore, we take the one fact, 
that a Secret Police, of a much more highly efficient 
character than is generally supposed, does exist in 
London. ; : 3 

There are men of education and standing in the 
middle ranks of society who are members of that 
Secret Police; and with the feeling that their 
efficiency entirely depends upon the preservation of 
their incognito, they are sufficiently careful in keep- 
ing it. e Mau 

a was, then, to a house in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall that Mr. Oliver went, with a deterntina- 
tion that he would place the whole of the case, as 
far as he knew it, in the hands of that secret 
authority, which he knew possessed a tact, gathered 
from experience, that might reveal it, 
Imagine, then, Mr. Oliver in a quietly furnished 
library, along with a gentlemanly-looking man 


| of about forty years of age, slightly bald, and of 


a peculiarly mild and ingenuous physiognomy. 
This is the head of the London Secret Police, 
which is not to be confounded with the Detective 
Police by any means. The one has nothing to do 
with the other as a department; although they 


| frequently act together, and both in conjection 


with the ordinary police upon many occasions. =» 
The walls of the apartment were lined with felt, 
so that it was quite impossible that any sound could 
escape by them, and the door was a treble one, the 
inner portion being of the same non-conducting— 
as regards sound—material. Sita 


A dim white light was diffused over the room, by 


| a jet of gas, the rays from which fell through a 


disc of ground glass. As regarded the general ap- 
pointments of thé room, there was nothing that 
could at all lead to the supposition that it had an 
official character. j ; : : 
~ Two sidés of it were devoted to what looked like 
book-cases, but they were enclosed by long pan- 
elled doors ; so that the contents of the shelves were 
completely hidden: pe ai 

It will be understood that the\Chief of the Secret 
Police was a friend of Mr. Oliver’s, or he would 
not have been able to penetrate ta such a sanctum 
sanctorum, notwithstanding his professional: cha- 
TActecen seen’ o> owe ORAS SAG 

“ Well, 


gentleman, ‘I am quite pleased that you have called 
upon me now, for really I have nothing to do.” 

- * And I am well pleased,” said M2. Oliver, ‘ to 
‘hear you say so, for I have brought you something.” 
“¢ AhVindeed 2) 0? \ . 


- : wi / } ke ay 
Mr. Oliver,”. said tat ou hae al 
hi 


“Yes ; for once in a way, I come to you in your 
official capacity. It is not for any trifling affair 
that L would trouble you. Perhapsit is quite need- 


| less for me to say that much, hpwever, as you 


know me sufficiently to be able to) come to such a 
‘conclusion, I should think, by this}time ; and I am 


people would think of great imporjance, than to ex- 
agecrate. daything.” oo (BUN 21 eR ovo of 
“The gentleman nodded. 


“ Go on,” he said. _ cone niet have spared me 
: ne nto the volume of par- 
“WT will, Do you know Woo 

“ Pangbourne! Pangbourne! 1! Le 
sée.” fe Sey x) Xe 

ul] key that was atiached to a steel chain, 
v7 ye 0H ¥ias f juny Gog 


ticulars at once, Oliver.” — : 
of Pang- 
bourne ?” gabe 
‘Umph! Let me 
The gettin Tose, and ue from his pocket 
i 
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he walked to one of the long panelled doors of the 
seeming bookcase and opened it, Then moving his 
eyé along a range of little pigeon-holes, each of 
which bad its modicum of papers, he took out one, 
and returned to the table with it. 

‘“‘ Among our, miscellaneous queries that may turn 
up into eases or not, as time will show,” he said, 


“there is something about this Duke of Pangbourne | 


that you mention.” 

“Is ita seeret 2?” > 

“Oh, no! Listen!” 

The urbane Chief of the Secret Police read from 
the memorandum as follows— . 

“ ¢The Duke of Pangbourne, formerly known as 
Herbert Tolbein, resided at No. 301 Gerrard St., 
Soho, in poverty. Came to the Dukedom throuzh 


circumstances detailed in papers labelled No. 22. | 


Was once at Holkham’s, in Hanover Square, with 
C. H., No. 4. For further queries. see papers en: 
dorsed ‘ Brief notes of suspicion,” No. 73.’ 

‘¢ That is all,” said the Chief of the Secret Police, 

‘All, do you call it?” said Mr. Oliver. ‘It is 
wonderful.” ii, 

“* How so 2” 


“Why, it is just what I wanted to get at, that is | 


all. Can you tell me the date upon which he was 
with C. H., at—at——” 

“ Holkham’s? It is a gaming-house of the first 
and the worst class in Hanover Square. 
it, but it is too strong for us just yet. 
taking measures, though.” 

«And you can tell me when that was?” 

“‘ Oh, surely—No. 73. Let me see.” 

A little rummaging in the pigeon-holes. brought 
to light a folded paper, tied up with red) tape, upon 
which was endorsed the words, ‘ Particulars of some 
occurrences on the night of the 26th of February, 
and the morning of the 27th, connected with the 
Duke of P., C. H., and A. C., for further inquiry, 
if wanted eit 

“For the love of Heaven, read me that paper !” 
said Mr. Oliver. ‘It may contain all that [ want.” 
. ~ But, my good friend, you are here dipping into 
all the secrets of the department, without giving me 
the smallest idea of what the subject matter of your 
inquiry is.” 

‘*T feel that Iam wrong so far, and I pray you to 
put aside the paper, and to listento me. I will tell 
you all freely, and I have no doubt that your know- 
ledge of the particulars will very much tend to faci- 
litate your giving me information.” 

‘“There can be no doubt of that. You will per- 
mit me to say that practise gives us a certain tact in 
these kind of affairs, that enables us to say pretty 
nearly at once what can be done and what cannot, 
or what ought to be sought for and what neglected.” 

Nota doubt of it. Listen. oo! ss 

The Chief of the Secret Police half closed his eyes, 
and did not interrupt Mr. Oliver once, while for 
twenty minutes he spoke fluently and rapidly. 
During that time, Mr. Oliver had recounted how it 


We are 


was that from the very day that Herbert acquired | 


the rank of the Duke of Pangbourne, a change took 
place in his nature, which change was soon traced 
to his connection with Charles Horton. He then 
ran rapidly through all the circumstances connected 
with Marianna, as bearing upon the subject, and 
hinted at the affair ot the Farl of Carlton, and the 
kind of assistance rendered to him by Lady Alpine, 

“In conclusion, my dear friend,” said Mr. Oliver, 
“ allow me now to tell you that the Duchess is quite 


convinced that the only sort of acquaintanceship be- 


tween the Duke and Marianna was that of a kind 
friend and an orphan who was then destitute upon 
the world, and she is most anxious to be upon good 
terms with the Duke again,” ee 
OMe. we mae te te eat 
“But he has suddenly and most unaccouiitably 
disappeared toy waht. Yieder fre, a he 
smngt OCU YE EO nies ty pe eee 
“Did you knowit?” = 


“OF course I did, and our im 
Horton has murdered him, or intenc 


_ * Good God !” “r 
"7 Oh, there’s 


Sto do so.” 
DOVE eR 


ere 


see ee him with Horton on the night of the 
yi i 


fracas with the Earl of Carlton ; but having other 


the Duke, he paid no further attention.” 
» $$ Ades tales Che ek . 


business in ae and no special orders concerning. 


“Nay, don’t say ‘ Alas? It is not every ong. 


»- who-is lost who happens to be in great danger.” 
‘ **No, certainly. I quite agree with that re- 
~ mark; but Charles Horton is a most extraordinary 

» vuffian!” pats ae is aaa 


POMS 


We know | 


ression is that 


no doubt about that, “One of our: 


pegs. 


“Of course he is. We know that. But have you | 


any desire to listen to what this memorandum 
says ?” 

“Desire? I wish for nothing so much. It may 
contain the key to the whole mystery, and I feel 
myself, upon the part of the Duchess, to be under 
the greatest obligations to you for permitting me to 
see it at all. Pray do not omit a word.” 

‘‘T will not.” 

The Chief read as follows :— 

«Qn the endorsed date, the Duke of Pangbourne, 
then Herbert Tolbein, visited Holkham’s, in com- 
pany with Charles Horton, and played deeply. 
He won a considerable sum, but was picked up by 
Alfred Clint, who stripped him of all his earnings 
in a short time. Clint left the house, followed by 
Herbert Tolbein and by Charles Horton. They 
took the route to Westminster. From that night 
Clint has disappeared.’ _ 

“Ts that all?” said Mr. Oliver, almost breath- 
lessly. 

‘Not quite.” 

‘“‘ For the love of heaven, then, go on. Let me 
know all.” 

“««'Themarks of blood were found on the following 
morning at and about one of the piers of West- 
minster Bridge, and it is reported by D. and G. 
that there was some sort of a struggle upon the 
bridge, and a splash in the water.” ; 

‘ Is—is that all?” gasped Mr. Oliver. 

LO ACE Be ¢ 

The Chief of the Secret Police looked in the 
face of the Attorney, and the Attorney looked 
at him. The silence lasted a few minutes between 
them, and then Mr, Oliver said in a low broken 
tone— 

“ They murdered Clint!” 

The Chief nodded. 

‘* You think so —you feel that it is so?” 

“OL Cotee. o7 

Mr. Oliver drew a long breath, and ‘in a’voice 
of great emotion, he said— 

‘* Then there’s an end of the mystery. It is all as 
clearly now before me as is my hand, that I thus 
lay upon your table, my friend, and there is more 
misery in store for the good and the exemplary 
Duchess of Pangbourne. Alas! alas! I did not 
think that it was murder that the Duke had stooped 
bOre hl: ; . 
‘It looks uncommonly like it, I must confess,” 
said the Chief of the Seeret Police; ‘but. still it 
may not be so. These things must never be taken 
upon appearances merely, but by fact.” 

“Can we want more facts? There does not 
seem to me room to hedge in a doubt upon the 
subject. Would that there was! Oh, I can now 
too well understand how, in the midst of all the 
cares and turmoils of his new position, the Duke of 
Pangbourne found time to search out Marianna, 
and to care for her safety and her happiness. That 
was part of his remorse.” , : 

‘« Well, I confess that it seems upon the surface 
pretty evident that such is the case. There is no 
saying what aspect, as regards the Duke, the affair 
would have come to if it had ever come into a 
court of justice; but it was a self-slaughtering 
policy of his to give way to the threats of Horton, 
as, without a doubt, he has done.” 

‘My dear friend, there is not the shadow of a 
doubt upon the subject. To my certain know- 
| ledge, the Duke has parted with one of the most 

important properties connected with the title, as a 
gift to Horton.” _ ae. 

‘Oh, all that. is very bad and. very foolish. 
Pangbourne had better shake himself free of this 
Horton, and defy him to do his very worst. The 
| strong. probability is, then, that he would see the 
policy of being perfectly quiet.” . ; 

o d Gut who and what was 
this wretched man, Clint?” ~~ a 
One of 


peepee, should have been the person to put him 


REURCr ic, ose an aia Sh Sa Aine 
“No doubt; and I can only say, that if I can 


give you any assistance, Oliver, you have only to 
command me.” 

“Give me time to think, The truth of the posi- 
tion of the poor unkappy Duke has come upon me 
by surprise. In four-and twenty hours I shall 
have thought the matter over, and then I will come 
to you again; but, in good truth, althouch I sus- 
pected some criminality, my thoughts did not get 
the length of murder.” 

‘* Very well ; you know where to find me.” 

“Yes; and, I suppose, you will not think it 
within the sphere of your duty to take any notice 
of what has passed between us this day ?” 

* Certainly not. Mine isa department thatnever 
originates any movement. What we know, we 
keep to ourselves until we are asked for it. We 
never take the initiative in any affair; but, under 
instruction, we ferret out facts connected with any- 
thing that the ordinary police are at fault about.” 

““{ understand. I will be with you to-morrow. 
Until then, farewell.” 

i Farewell, my friend. I shall be glad to see 

ou. 
‘ (To be continued in owr newt.) 


Voicanic Mounrains—According to Humboldt, 
the volcanic mountain of Popocateptl had never at 
the period of his visit to Mexico been ascended since 
the time of Cortez. We have been favoured with an 
extract of a letter from Mexico, dated June 10, 
1850, which announces that this feat has now been 
accomplished. The names of the parties making 
the ascent have been communicated to us,—and it is 
possible that the public will hereafter hear more of 
the matter. The extract is as follows :—“ Three 
English gentlemen have just returned from a trip to 
the crater of Popocateptl, of which one of them 
sends me an interesting account. I did not know of 
their intention until too late, or it would have been 
an excellent opportunity to have tried the Aneroid 
at a great elevation. They were five hours ascend- 
ing, and only one hour and a quarter returning; 
having remained four hours and a half on the sum- 
mit,—where they found no difficulty in breathing, 
smoking, or drinking, or even walking fast on the 
level edge of the crater. The crater was a grand 
sight, like a very deep barranea, with sides nearly 
perpendicular, about 1,000 feet deep and a league in 
circumference. At the bottom was a pond of sul- 
phur, which was bubbling away in fine style, of a 
bright yellow colour, and emitting a great volume 
of smoke, the greater part of which was condensed 
in the erater before reaching its top. At the crater 
the barometer stood at 16.015 inches, Centigrade 
thermometer 2 degrees ; water boiled at 184 degrecs 
Teas dicts teen to about 17,000 feet of alti- 
tude.” 


TuE toll taken from the public at the doors of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is, it seems, in a fair way of 
being abolished :—the money changers are about 
to be expelled from the Temple. In answer to a 
motion made by Mr. Hume in the House of Com- 
mons for an address to Her Majesty praying her 
interference, Sir George Grey announced that he 


| had been in communication with the Dean on the 


subject,—and that there were difficulties arising 
from the facts, that this money went to pay the 
vergers, and: that the control now exercised by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners stood in the way of 
the Chapter’s providing a substitute in their behalf 
for the tax. now levied oa the public. It was 
understood that all parties are agreed in the desire 
to have the matter put on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing, and if is probable that the legislature will be 
the Deus ex machina-called in for the solution of the 


| difficulty. 


A Burrato Huxr in Lonpon.—On Monday 
morning, [July 30, about nine. o’clock, two young 
buffaloes were driving from the terminus of the 
Great Western Railway, at Paddington; when in 
the Edgware:road, some sweeps shaking a soot-bag 
alarmed them, and'they started at a terrific pace in 
the direction of Lisson-grove. Their career was so 
rapid that several persons, unable to get out of the 
way, were knocked down: and seriously injured, 
and a Mrs, Le Blane, of oe Cottages, had her 
ribs fractured; and sustained other injuries. All 
efforts to stop them were fruitless ; they dashed 
through Regent’s-park into Primrose-hill-park with 
inereased impetuosity, leaping fences with the 


greatest ease. They were not secured till ten o’clock 


at night, by which time seven persons were seriously 


injured. »- 


. 
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CREAM OF THE CREAM. 


[FROM PUNCH.] 


PARLIAMENTARY AGITATION.—Legislation has 
often been impeded by the unseemly heat of debate, 
and the consequent loss of temper of the different 
and indifferent Members of Parliament. We regret 
to say that things are not likely to be mended when 
the sittings are regularly held in the new palace at 
Westminster ; for as the Lower Assembly is only 
calculated to hold something over four hundred 
persons, while the number of members exceeds five 
hundred, we have reluctantly brought ourselves to 
the conclusion that the House of Commons will 
never be able to contain itself. 

SHAMEFUL ROBBERY COMMITTED ON Mr. 
Wasuineton Irnvine.—The infringement of a copy- 
right was always characterised as a question of 
piracy and robbery, but now it is called ‘‘a mere 
matter of Bonn-ing.” 

A Porr’s IDEA oF THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 
—One of our poets, who has been rather slack of 
work lately, and whose eye has been rolling ina 
fine frenzy to very little purpose for the last fort- 
night, has furnished us with an idea on the 
subject of the submarine telegraph. He says 
‘it is like using the lightning conductor for a stcel 

en, and the ocean for an ink-stand.” He might 
have added, that the cliffs furnish the blotting pad, 
the shore supplies the sand, and the whole world the 
sheet of paper to write upon. 


DOWN GO THE BRIDGES, OH! 


WE begin to feel that epidemics affect not only the 
animal. and vegetable world, but that inanimate 
objects are liable to diseases of a catching character. 
The London clocks have had their period of derange- 
ment, and it has been a shocking time, or no time at 
all, with a great many of them; but just now it 
seems to be the turn of the Metropolitan Bridges to 
stuffer from an incurable malady. Poor old West- 
minster has been the first to give way, and it is now 
said that its neighbour, Blackfriars, is in a feeble and 
sinking condition. Waterloo, being younger and 
stronger in constitution, has apparently escaped, 
and Hungerford, though in a state of much suspense, 
has not yet been visited; but Blackfriars is said to 
be in such a state, that it will not be able to keep up 
without the aid of doctoring. We hope that the 
disease will be met by professional skill at once, and 
not by mere quackery, which prescribes a sort of 
homeopathic treatment in. the shape of an infinity 
of small and extravagant, because ineffectual, re- 
pairs, when vigorous measures applied at once would 
restore strength to the patient at a moderate outlay. 
Poor Westminster has been so patched and plastered, 
and has bad so many operations performed, that 
it is now scarcely able to hold together; and there 
has been such a general break up, that people are 
beginning to think it had better be left in peace for 
the remainder of its days, until it sinks exhausted 
into the bed that old lather Thames always keeps 
at its disposal. 


— 


MASTER JOHNNY’S HOLIDAY LETTER. 
“ Downing Street Classical and Commercial Academy, 
“ August 13th, 1851. 


“ My Dear GuarpDIAN, Mr. Puncu, 


‘t Now the holidays are approaching, I take 
up my pen to write you an account of the way in 
which I have been pursuing my studies, and have 
been going on and conducting myself generally this 
half year. 

‘J am very sorry, indeed, to be compelled to in- 
form you that I have made very little improve- 

‘ment, and I am afraid that you and all my friends 
will be extremely dissatisfied with my progress. 

“ Inmy Algebra I have remained quite stationary, 
owing to my want of zeal and diligence, which has 
prevented me from using the application requisite 
to enable me to understand the Representation of 
Numbers. Accordingly, I have made no,attempt, I 
am ashamed to say, to solve that. problem, which 
you are so anxious to have settled, of the enlarge- 
ment of the Suffrage. 

‘¢ With regard to my Classics, all I have to men- 
tion is, that in common with the rest of the Class, I 
have had much difficulty with my Greek ; but we 


flatter ourselves that we have got out of that nicely. 


‘* My Arithmetic has given me some trouble, and 
would have given me more if I had. attended to it 


much, instead of neglecting it greatly. . With the. 


kind assistance of my schoolfellow, Wood, however, 
I haye got over one little sum in subtraction, having 
taken the duty on bricks from the amount of taxa- 
tion. I had also the Window-Tax, and the taxes on 
Paper and News, set me to subtract ; but I couldn't 
do either of these sums; I fear you will say, because 
I did not try. On the other hand, I have done a 
very heavy sum in compound addition, which came 
to twelve thousan1 pounds. This was not a regular 
task; but I cannot say that I did it of my own 
accord ; and, to confess the truth, it was an imposi- 
tion. 

‘‘T have been very frequently punished—although 
not so often as I know I deserved. I have had 
several floggings, both in this House and the other ; 
and I hope the correction I have received, will do 
me good, and cause me to be a better boy, and to 
mind what is said to me. 

“IT have not behaved at all well to the new boy 
that you recommended some time ago, Nathan. I 
have neglected to introduce him to the other boys; 
and when he tried to mix with them of himself, I 
stopped him, and have put him off for another half 

ear. b 
“ With a deep sense of my remissness, I acknow- 
ledge that when a small number of meddlesome 
Puritanical boys shut up the Post-Office on Sunday, I 
stood by, and did not exert myself to prevent them, 
as I might have done. 

‘To make amends for my deficiences in other re- 
spects, I have endeavotired- to, distinguish myself in 
Klocution; but as I am aware that you think nothing 
of mere talking, I shall say no more about that. 

“ Begging you to accept my duty and respect, and 
to present the same to my indulgent friend and 
patron, Mr, Bull, and hoping next half year to turn 
over a new leaf, and behave in a way more deserving 
your approbation, believe me, my dear guardian, 


“Your dutiful Ward, Joun Russeuu.” 


“P.S. My holiday task is a question in Cypher- 
ing, ‘To adjust the Income Tax according to the 
Rule of Proportion.’ It is very hard, and will keep 
me in and make my head ache; and I hope you will 
intercede, and get me excused from doing it.” 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


ARTIFICIAL Propucrion oF DramMonps.—The 
Paris correspondent of the Atlas makes the follow- 
ing announcement :—‘‘ The scientific world has 
been in a state of commotion for some time, in 
consequence of the publication of the discovery of 
the long-sought-for secret of the fusion and crystali- 
sation of carbon. ‘The Sorbonne’-has been crow- 
ded for the last few days to behold the result of 
this discovery in the shape of a tolerably-sized 
diamond of great lustre, which M. Despretz, the 
happy discoverer, submits to the examination of 
every chemist or savant who chooses to visit him. 
He declares that so long ago as last autumn he had 
succeeded in producing the diamond, but in such 
minute particles as to be visible only through the 
microscope, and fearful of raising irony and sus- 
picion, he had kept the secret, until, by dint of re- 
peated experiments and great labour, he had com- 
pleted the one he now offers to public view. Four 
solar lenses of immense power, aided by the tre- 
mendous galvanic pile of the Sorbonne, have been 
the means of producing the result now before us. 
M. Despretz holds himself ready to display the 
experiment whenever it may be required. The 
diamond produced is of the quality known in the 
East as the black diamond, one single specimen of 


which was sold by Prince Rostoff to the late Duke 


of York for the enormous sum of twelve thousand 
pounds !”— Chemical Gazette. 
' GoLD From JAmMAIcA.—We state with much 
satisfaction that we have just seen and examined a 


| large lump of auriferous rock or stone just arrived 
from the neighbourhood of Annatto Bay, Jamaica. 


Split open, it appears almost one compact mass of 
gold and silver, the pure silver ore laying in small 
lumps thickly interspersed with gold particles. This 
lump will yield about seventy per cent. of the pre- 
cious metals. This is considerably richer than many 
of the Californian specimens.—Standard. 

Tur Trempte CHourcu.—During the repairs in 
the Temple Chureh in the years 1841-2, among the 
various remnants of antiquity brought to light, a 
few inches below the raised pavement surface—in 


fact, on the old level—was a flat Purbeck coffin-lid, | 


with a beautiful floriated cross incised on it, the 
date of the choir building; and being, without 


Aoubt, #0 of the three collin stones mentioned by | 


‘the most extraordinar: 


Stowe, and other early historians, as ornamenting 
that chaste and venerable building in their time. 
Can it be believed that so beautiful an example of 
early art should have been re-interred? But 
so it was, and séz/l remains buried in the Round it 
once assisted to adorn. Unfortunately, it had been 
re-buried before Mr. Richardson was called in to 
restore the cross-legged knights and bishop; and 
we believe that gentleman exerted himself, without 
avail, for its recovery. Luckily, a drawing of it 
and a rubbing had been taken by order of Mr. 
Savage, the architect; and it is beautifully por- 
trayed in Mr. Richardson’s work upon the ancient 
stone and leaden coffins, tiles, &c., discovered during 
the repairs,—here also its present resting place is 
so accurately marked out, that it might be recovered 
in a few hours, having fortunately been placed 
uppermost in one of the three partitions built to 
receive the coffins and their remains. Such being 
the case, we earnestly appeal to the Temple 
authorities, through their esteemed architect, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, to permit this interesting relique 
of former days (inadvertently buried) to be again 
restored to its original position, in the goodly com- 
pany of the noble and valiant Knights Crusaders, 

New Dieeine Macure.—An implement has 
been invented by Mr. J. Hutchenson, of Market- 
hill, Armagh, for digging the land by horse power. 
The machine consists ofa hollow cylinder of iron, 
with spades attached to its surface at right angles 
to each other, and about one foot square apart. The 
cylinder, about three feet in diameter, contains in 
its circumference about fifty spades; it works on 
an axle like acommon roller, and is drawn by one 
horse. When drawn in one direction it turns up 
the soil to the depth of six inches, leaving behind 
a level surface as in common digging, and when 
inverted, or drawn in the other direction, it leaves 
holes in the ground corresponding to each spade, 
twelve inches from each other, which is exceedingly 
convenient for seed of any kind. During our visit 
the machine was in use planting potatoes ; it went 
along the furrows with two women following, who 
dropped a set in each of the holes made by the im- 
plement, which one man easily covered with a 
broad wooden hoe. It was computed that as much 
work can be done by three hands with this machine 
as by ten hands without it.—Armagh Gazette. 
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MEDICAL USES OF SLUGS, &e.. 


“ DiscaRDED from the service of the physician, 
a few Mollusca have found a resting-place in the 
‘ Materia Medica’ of the common people, who in- 
herit, to the full, their wise ancestors’ faith in their 
virtues, which are enhanced by some superstitious 
traditions and observanees, Slugs and snails were 
anciently, and are to this day, a popular remedy in 
consumptive complaints. They are sometimes made 
into a mucilaginous broth, sometimes. swallowed in 
a raw state, and sometimes the shell is pricked 
through with a large pin to enable the patient to 
suck the oozing liquor. You may see considerable 
quantities of Helix pomatia and aspersa sold in 
Covent-garden market for this purpose; and still 
greater quantities are sold in all the large continental 
cities, In the Isle of Bourbon, the Navicella 
elliptica is commonly used to make a soup for the 
sick; and in the same and adjacent islands the animal 
of Melania amurula, which is very bitter, passes for 
an excellent remedy in the dropsy. The ‘ piedra de 
las ojos,’ which are merely worn fragments of shells, 
are considered in some parts of South America as 
production of their coasts, 
being, in the philosophy of the natives, both a stone 
and an animal. These fragments are from one to 
four lines in diameter, with a‘plain and a convex 
surface, and when excited by Lemon juice, move 
in proportion as the carbonic acid is disengaged. 
Placed in the eye the pretended animal turns on 
itself, and expels every other foreign substance that 
may have been accidentally introduced. At the salt 
works of Araya, and at the village of Maniquares, 
they were offered to Humboldt and his fellow 
traveller by hundreds, and the natives were’ not 
only earnest to show them the experiment of 
the Lemon juice, but wished to put sand into their 
eyes that they might themselves try the efficacy 
of the remedy. The same custom and superstition 


is said to prevail in Guernsey ; and in the olden 


time did prevail in. the Highlands of Seotland- 
The Rev. John Frazer, writing of the year 1702, 

says: ‘Snail-stones are much commended for the 

eyes; and I’m contident their cooling vertng is: pres 
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valent against pains bred by a hott cause: their 
origine is thus, some excrementitious parts avoided 
by these creatures, condensed by the circumjacent 
air, and turned to a round figure by the frequent 
turning ; but this is observable, that some of them, 
especiallye snaile-stones, has the exact figure of the 
snail.’ But what are all these to the use which the 
pretty maidens of meray England and of Ireland 
apply the snail in a May morning, when, in the 
meanders of the slime-tracked creature, they de- 
cypher—may neither eye nor fate deceive them !— 
the initial of the one-loved name! 
‘Last May-day fair I searched to find a snail, 

That might my secret lover's name reveal. 

Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found, 

For always snails near sweetest truit abound. 

I seized the vermin, home I quickly sped, 

And on the hearth the milk-white embers spread. 

Slow crawl’d the snail; and, if I right can spell, 

~ In the soft ashes mark’d a curious L. 
Oh! may this wondrous omen lucky prove! 
For L is found in Lubberkin and Love.’—Gay. 


“And, in my younger days, I remember the 
country ddiiar bey, while strolling, with satchel on 
his back, from his hamlet to the _ neighbouring 
village, would stay to solicit, by doggeral rhymes, 
thé black slug (Arionater) to protrude its horns; and 
having seized them according to the prescribed 
rules, would go on his way with a gayer heart and 
elevated hopes.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


: _ COCOA TODDY! 


‘Few are perhaps aware that the well-known 

cocoa-palm yields excellent toddy, as well as milky 
nuts, as agreeable to the taste and much more readily 
digested— ; 
_ Toddy or, Palm-wine, is extracted from several 
kinds ot palms, perhaps from none more extensively 
than from the common cocoa-nut, Cocos nucifera, 
which, after having been transplanted, begins to 
bear in from thirteen to sixteen years. It continues 
in full vigour for forty years, and lives for about 
thirty years more, but is then constantly on the 
decline. When the trees show flower for the first 
time, a trial is made by cutting a young flowering 
branch, to ascertain whether it be fit for producing 
Palm-wine. If the incision bleeds, it is fit for the 
latter purpose, and is more valuable than a tree 
whose flower-branch, when cut, continues dry, and 
is fit only for producing nuts. ‘The palms fit for 
wine are then let to the Tiars, or Shaners, who ex- 
tract the juice and boil it down to Jaggary, or distil 
it to extract Arrack. Ina good soil the trees yield 
juice all the year, but on a poor soil they are ex- 
hausted in six months... A clever workman can 
manage thirty or forty trees, and pays annually for 
each from one to one and a half fanam. When the 
spadix, or flowering-branch, is half shot, and the 
spatha, or covering of the flowers, is not yet opened, 
the Tar cuts off its point, binds the stump round 
with a leaf, and beats the remaining part of the 
spadix with a small stick. For fifteen days this 
operation is repeated, a thin slice being daily re- 
moved. The stump then begins to bleed, and a pot 
s fixed under it to receive the juice, or Callu, which 
the English call Yoddy.’—Hooker’s Journal of 
Botany. 


——. —— 


: NEW BOOKs, 


A System of Aeronautics, comprehending its Earliest 
Investigations, and Modern Practice and Art. De- 
signed as a History for the Common Reader, and 

_ Guide to the Student of the Art. By Joun WisE 
Aeronaut. Philadelphia, Speel. : 


‘From the account of a tew remarkable voyages 
collected by Mr. Wise, we will present an extract 
ortwo. The following relates to the first trip across 
the sea ever attempted in a balloon :— 


“The most remarkble aerial voyage that was 
made soon after the discovery of ‘aerostatic ma- 
chinery, was accomplished by M. Blanchard, in 
company with Dr. Jeffries, an American physician, 
who was at the time residing in England. ‘On the 
7th of January, 1785, in a clear frosty day, the bal- 
Joon was launched from the cliff of Dover, and, 
after a somewhat perilous adventure, they crossed 
the Channel in. something less than three hours. 
The balloon, after its release, rose slowly and ma- 
jestically in the air ; they passed ovey several ships, 
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and enjoyed a grand prospect of the numerous ob- 
jects below them. ‘They soon, however, found 
themselves beginning to descend, which put them 
to the necessity of throwing over half their ballast, 
when they were about one-third way across the 
Channel. When they got about half way across 
they found themselves descending again, upon which 
they threw over the-balance of their sand ; also some 
books they had with them. All this failed to over- 
come the gravitating power of the balloon. They 
next commenced throwing overboard their apparatus 
—cords—grapples, and bottles. An empty bottle 
seemed to emit smoke as it descended, and, when it 
struck the water, the shock of the concussion was 
sensibly felt by the aeronauts. Still, their machine 
continued to descend, when they next betook them- 
selves to throwing off their clothing; but, having 
now nearly reached the French coast, the ballon 
began to ascend again, and rose to a considerable 
height, without compelling them to dispense with 
much oftheir apparel. They passed over the high- 
lands between Cape Blane and Calais, and landed 
near the edge of the forest of Guiennes, not far 
beyond Calais. The magistrates of the town treated 
the aerial travellers with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. The King of France made M. Blanchard 
a present: of twelve thousand livres, as a token of 
appreciation of the aeronaut’s perseverance and skill 
in the newly-discovered art.” 


The voyage of M. Testu is one of the most curious 
in the annals of aerostation : 


“On the 18th of June, 1785, M. Testu ascended 
from Paris. His balloon was twenty-nine feet in 
diameter, constructed by himself, of glazed tiffany, 
furnished with auxiliary wings, and filled, as had 
now become the fashion, with hydrogen gas. Itfhad 
been much injured by wind and rain during the 
night before its ascension ; but having undergone a 
slight repair, it was finally launched, with its con- 
ductor, at four o’clock in the afternoon. The baro- 
meter then stood 29°68 inches, and the thermometer 
as high as eighty-four degrees, though the day was 
cloudy and threatened rain. The balloon had at 
first been filled only five-sixths ; but it gradually 
swelled as it became drier and warmer, and acquired 
its utmost distension at the height of 2,800 feet. 
But to avoid the waste of gas or the rupture of the 
balloon, the navigator calculated to descend by the 
reaction of his wings. Though this force had little 
efficacy, yet at half-past five o’clock he softly 
alighted in a corn-field in the plain of Montmorency, 
Without leaving the car, he began to collect a few 
stones for ballast, when he was surrounded by the 
proprietor of the corn and a troop of peasants, who 
insisted on being indemnified for the damage occa- 
sioned by his idle and curious visitors. Anxious 
now to disengage himself, he persuaded them that, 
his wings being broken, he was wholly at their 
mercy. They seized the stay of the balloon, which 
floated at some height, and dragged their prisoner 
through the air in a sort of triumph towards the 
village. But M. Testu, finding that the loss of his 
wings, his cloak, and some other articles, had consi- 
derably lightened the machine, suddenly cut the 
cord, and took an abrupt leave of the clamorous and 
mortified peasants. He rose to the region of the 
clouds, where he observed small frozen particles 
floating in the atmosphere. He heard thunder roll- 
ing beneath his feet, and as the coolness of the eve- 
ning advanced, the buoyant power of his vessel 
diminished, and at three quarters after six o'clock, 
he approached the ground with his car near the 
Abbey of Royaumont. There he threw out some 


ballast, and in the space of twelve minutes rose to a. 


height of 2,400 feet, where the thermometer stood 
only at sixty-six degrees. He now heard the blast 
of a horn, and descried some huntsmen below in full 
chase. Curious to witness the sport, he pulled the 
valve and descended at eight o’clock, between 
Etouen and Varville, when, rejecting his oars, he 
set himself to gather some ballast. While he was 
thus occupied, the hunters galloped up to him. He 
then mounted a third time, and passed through a 
dense body of clouds, in which thunder followed 
lightning in quick succession. 


‘With fresh alacrity and force renewed, 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 
Into the wild expanse, and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environed wins his way.’ 


The thermometer fell to twenty-one, but after- 
wards regained its former point of sixty-six degrees, 
when the balloon had reached an altitude of 3,000 
feet, Jn this region, the voyager sailed till half 


past nine o’clock, at which time he observed from 
his ‘watch-tower in the sky’ the final setting of the 
sun. He was row quickly involved in darkness, 
and enveloped in the thickest mass of thunder 
clouds. The lightning flashed on all sides, and 
the loud claps were incessant. The thermometer, 
seen by the help of a phosphoric light with which 
he had provided himself, stood at twenty-one 
degrees, and snow and sleet fell copiously around 
him. In this most tremendous situation the in- 
‘trepid adventurer remained the space of three hours, 
the time during which the storm lasted. The 
balloon was affected by a sort of undulating motion 
upwards and downwards, owing, he thought, to the 
electrical action of the clouds. The lightning ap- 
peared excessively vivid; but the thunder was 
sharp and loud, preceded by a sort of crackling 
noise. A calm at last succeeded, he had the plea- 
sure to see the stars, and embraced this opportunity 
to take some necessary refreshments. At half-past 
two o'clock the day broke in; but his ballast being 
nearly gone, he finally descended a quarter before 
four o’clock, near the village of Campremi, about 
sixty-three miles from Paris.” 


Closely connected with balloons is the subject of 
parachutes—the machine for enabling the aeronaut 
to descend from the sky without the aid of his 
balloon. In the first instance the idea was taken 
trom the umbrella or parasol :— 


‘‘ Father Loubere, in his curious account of Siam, 
relates that a person, famous in that remote country 
for his dexterity, was accustomed to divert exceed- 
ingly the king and the royal court by the prodigious 
leaps which he took, having two umbrellas with long 
slender handles fastened to his girdle. He gener- 
ally alighted on the ground, but was sometimes 
carried by the force of the wind against trees and 
houses, and not unfrequently into the river. Not 
a great many yeras ago, the umbrella was, at least 
on one occasion, employed in Europe with similar 
views, as well as in our own country. In the 
campaign of 1793 a French General, named Bour- 
nonyille, having been sent by the National Conven- 
tion, with four more commissioners, to treat with 
the Prince of Saxe Coburg, was, contrary to the 
faith or courtesy heretofore preserved in the fiercest 
wars that have raged in civilized nations, detained 
a prisoner with his companions, and sent to the 
fortress of Olmutz, where he suffered a rigorous 
confinement. In this cruel situation he made a 
desperate attempt to regain his liberty. Having 
provided himself with an umbrella, he jumped 
from 9 window forty feet high; but, being a very 
heavy man, this screen proved insufficient to let 
him down safely. He struck against an opposite 
wall, fell into the ditch, and broke his leg, and was 
carried in this condition back again to his dungeon. 
Blanchard was the first person who ever con- 
structed a parachute for the purpose of using it 
with a balloon in eases of accident while aloft. 
During an excursion which he took from Lisle, 
about the end of August, 1785, during which he 
traversed, without halting, a distance not less than 
300 miles, he let down a parachute, with a basket 
fastened to it containing a dog, from a great height, 
which fell gently through the air, and let the animal 
down to the ground unhurt. Since that period, the 
practice and management of the parachute have been 


carried much further by other aeronauts, and parti- 
cularly by M. Garnerin, who has dared repeatedly 
to descend from the region of the clouds by that 
very slender machine. ‘This ingenious and spirited 
Frenchman visited London during the short peace 
of 1802, and made two fine ascents with his balloon, 
in the second of which he let himself fall from an 
amazing elevation with a parachute. This consisted 
of thirty-two gores of white canvas, formed into a 
hemispherical shape of twenty-three feet indiameter, 
at the top of which was a round piece of wood ten 
inches in diameter, and having a hole in its centre, 
admitting short pieces cf tape to fasten it to the 


several gores of the canvas. About four feet and a 
half below the top, a wooden hoop of eight feet 
diameter was attached by a string from each seam, 
so that when the balloon rose, the parachute hung 
like a curtain from this hoop. Below it was sus- 
pended a cylindrical basket, covered with canvas, 
about four feet high and two and a quarter wide. In 
this basket the aeronaut, dressed in a close jacket 
and a pair of trowsers, placed himself, and rose 
majestically from an inclosure near North Audley 
Street, at six o’clock in the evening of the 2nd of 
September. After hovering seven or eight minutes 
| in the upper region of the atmosphere, he meditated 
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a descent in his parachute. Well might he be sup- 
posed to linger there in dread suspense, and to 
look awhile 

Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow frith 

He had tocross. = * * * 

He views the breadth, and, without longer pause, 

Downright into the world’s first region throws 

His flight precipitant, and winds with ease, 

Through the pure marble air, his oblique way. 
He cut the cord by which his parachute was attached 
to the net of the balloon: it instantly expanded, and 
for some seconds it descended with an accelerating 
velocity, till it became tossed extremely, and took 
such wide oscillations that the basket or car was at 
times thrown almost level or horizontal with the 
parachute. Borne along at the same time by the 
influence of the wind, the parachute passed over 
Marylebone and Somer’s-town, and almost grazed 
the houses of St. Pancras. At last it fortunately 
struck the ground in a neighbouring field; but the 
shock was so great as to throw poor Garnerin on his 
face, by which accident he received some cuts, and 
bled considerably. He seemed to be much agitated, 
and trembled exceedingly at the moment he was 
released from the car. One of the stays of the 
parachute had ehanced to give way, which unto- 
ward circumstance deranged the apparatus, disturbed 
its proper balance, and threatened the adventurer, 
during the whole of his descent, with immediate 
destruction. At the moment of separating the para- 
chute, the balloon took a rapid ascending motion, 
and was found, next day, twelve miles distant from 
the place of departure.” 


NATURAL HISTORY IN AMERICA. 


‘(THERE are certain fancies connected with the 
wheat-fields prevailing among our farmers, which 
they are very loth to give up. There is the old 
notion, for instance, that a single barberry bush will 
blight acres of wheat, when growing near the grain, 
an opinion which is now, I believe, quite abandoned 
by persons of the best judgment. And yet you see 
frequent allusions to it, and occasionally some one 
brings up an instance which he sagely considers as 
unanswerable proof that the poor barberry is guilty 
of this crime. In this county we have no bar- 
berries ; they are a naturalized shrub in America— 
at least, the variety now so common in many parts 
of the country came originally from the other hem- 
isphere, and they have not yet reached us. here is 
another kind, a native, abundant in Virginia; whether 
this is also accused of blighting the wheat, I do not 
know. 

“Phe deceitful chess, or cheat, is another object 
of special aversion to the farmers, and very justly. 
It is not only a troublesome weed among a valuable 
crop, but, looking so much: like the grain, its decep- 
tive appearance is an especial aggravation. Many of 
our country folk, moreover, maintain that this plant 
isnothing but a sort of wicked, degenerate wheat ; 
they hold that a change comes over the grain, by 
which it loses all its virtue, and takes another form, 
becoming, in short, the worthless chess. ‘This 
opinion some of them maintain stoutly against all 
opponents, at the point of scythe and pitchfork. And 
yet this odd notion is wholly opposed to all the posi- 
tive laws, the noble order of nature ; they might as 
well expect their raspberry bushes to turn capri- 
ciously into’ blackberries, their potatoes info beets, 
and lettuce into radishes. 

“« Most of the weeds which infest our wheat-fields 
come from the Old World. ‘This deceitful chess, 
the corn-cockle, the Canada thistle, tares, the 
voracious red-root, the blue-weed, or bugloss, with 
others of the same kind. There is, however, one 
brilliant but noxious plant found among the corn- 
fields of Europe which is not seen in our own, and 
that is the gaudy red poppy. Our farmers are no 
doubt very well pleased to dispense with it; they 
are quite satisfied with the weeds already natur- 
alized. 

“ But so common is the poppy in the Old World, 
that it is found everywhere in the corn-fields, along 
the luxuriant shores of the Mediterranean, upon the 
open, chequered plains of France and Germany, and 
among the hedged fields of England. The first wild 
poppies ever seen by the writer were gathered by a 
party of American children about the ruins ot Netley 
Abbey, near Southampton, in England. 

‘So common is this brilliant weed among the 
European grain-fields, that there is a little insect, 
a ningenious, industrious, little creature, which inva- 
riably employs it in building her cell. This wild 
bee, called the upholsterer bee, from its habits, leads 


a solitary life, but she takes a vast deal of pains in 
behalf of her young. About the time when the wild 
poppy begins to blossom, this little insect flies into 


a corn-field, looks outfor a dry spot of ground, usually 


near some pathway; here she bores a hole about 
three inches in depth, the lower portion being wider 
than the mouth; and quitea toil it must be to so 
small a creature to make the excavation: it is very 
much as if a man were to clear out the cellars for a 
large house with his hands only. 

‘t But this is only the beginning of her task; when 
the cell is completed, she then flies away to the 
nearest poppy, which, as she very well knows, can- 
not be very far off in a corn field; she cuts out a bit 
of the scarlet flower, carries it to the nest, and 
spreads it on the floor like a carpet; again she 
returns to the blossom and brings home another 
piece, which she lays over the first. When the floor 
is covered with several layers of this soft scarlet 
carpeting, she proceeds to line the sides throughout 
in the same way, until the whole is well surrounded 
with these handsome hangings. 

‘This brilliant cradle she makes for one little bee, 
laying only a single egg amid the flower-leaves. 
Honey and bee-bread are then collected and piled 
up to the height of an inch; and when this store is 
completed, the scarlet curtains are drawn close over 
the whole, and the cell is closed, the careful mother 
replacing the earth as neatly as possible, so that after 
she has finally smoothed the spot over, it is difficult 
to discover a cell you may have seen open the day 
before.— Miss Cooper. 


THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


Dr. CULLEN says the Isthmus is a, territory of the | 


Republic of New Granada}. its most important part, 
and that which appears naturally best adapted 
for communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific lies between the Gulf of Darien and the 
Gulf of San Miguel. Numerous rivers flow into 
the Bay of Panama on one side, and into the At- 
lantic on the other; the principal stream is the 
river Santa Maria, forty miles long, and falling into 
the Gulf of San Miguel, unobstructed by sand-banks 
or bars. A few estates are still eceupied by the 
Spanish, but most of the old towns and villages and 
forts have beenlong since deserted. About eight miles 
up the river Santa Maria (or Tuyra) is the village of 
Chapigana, with a corregidor and about 100 inhabi- 
tants, mostly Sambos and Negroes; Mr. Hossack, a 
Scot, and Don Pepe, a Portuguese, are settled here. 


A few miles above this village gold occurs abun- . 


dantly, and about thirty miles above is the town of 
Yavisa, the capital of the territory and residence of 
the prefect Don Antonio Baraya. The population 
is scarcely 100, and the large fort isin good condition, 
but not garrisoned. ‘The largest vessels can ascend 
nearly to the Chuquanaqua, a branch of the river 
Tuyra, a few miles below Yavisa, and up to which 
the tide extends. ‘This country has been the scene 
of successful gold-mining under the Spaniards, and of 
much buecaneering and futile attempts at coloniza- 
tion on the part of the British, from the days of Sir 
Francis Drake and Basil Ringrose (1680) to Macgre- 
gor (1819). In the archives of the treasury of 
Panama is an account of former mining operations 
at the Mina Real, on the river Cana (a source of the 
Tuyra), in the Cerro del Espiritu Santo; the royal 
quinto or five per cent. on this mine averaged for a 
number of years three and a half millions of dollars 
per annum, which would give seventy millions per 
annum for the whole produce; the mining was 
performed by negroes (never more that three or four 
hundred) who hewed out the rock, ground it in 


mortars by means of oxen, and washed it by a stream. 


of water whilst grinding. ‘The mines were closed in 
1685 by command of the king of Spain, although in, 
full operation at the time, on account of the numerous 
incursions of the buccaneers ; they have never been 
re-opened, and. the neighbouring mountains, though 
rich in gold, haye never been worked. Dr. Cullen 
found the soil on the banks of the streams very 
fertile, and himself collected 3lb. of gold at various 
spots, and several pieces of quartz-rock with veins 
of gold init. Asan agricultural country, Darien 
presents the most favourable prospects ; its fertile 
soil, and the rapid growth of the plantain sugar-cane, 
which arrives at maturity in nine months, make it 
superior to Demerara, and though abounding in 
rivers, it is free from swamps and land liable to 
inundation ; the timber is equal to British Guiana, 
and game (including alligators and ‘‘tigers”) is abun- 
dant. The government of New Granada affords 


} at Punto Escoces. 
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great advantages to immigrants in the form of em- 
ployment, loans and grants of land; the average 
passage to Carthagena or 8. Martha is thirty days, | 
and emigrants can go out for six pounds per head. 
The tracts to be colonized consist of high table-lands 
and elevated valleys (nearly 9,000 feet), with a temper- 
ate climate (fifty to eighty degrees) all the year. On 
the table-lands wheat will grow, and in the valleys 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, sugar-cane, and other tropical 
crops. The settler has his choice of climate, from 
the level of tropical vegetation to regions of per- 
petual snow; the country is scattered over with 
towns affording supplies, and means of. internal and 
external communication. The population consists 
of old Creole Spaniards, and the religion is Roman 
Catholic, but perfect liberty is allowed ; the govern- 
ment is a pure democracy. The population of the 
capital, Bogota, is 60,000. The Cordilleras form a 
great ‘table-land or platform, on which are piled 
numerous mountains intersected by valleys in every 
direction. In conclusion, the writer recommends 
the rivers Chuquanaqua and Savana as the most 
direct and feasible mode of communication with the 
Atlantic; the Savana in navigable by large vessels 
for ten miles, above which for fifteen miles it would 
require deepening, and then there remains only ten 
miles to the Atlantic, where the cutting would be 
assisted by a ravine. From a mountain on the 
river Lara, a branch of the Savana, both Atlantic 
and Pacific were visible. The canal would open 
near the old Scotch settlement of New Edinburgh 


Tue Great Exurerrion.—Among the notes of 
preparation that are sounding on all sides for the ~ 
Exhibition of 1851, we may mention that papers 
have been transmitted to the Commissioners an- 
nouncing that it is the intention of the inhabitants 
of Canada to hold a Grand District Industrial Fair 
in the city of Montreal, in September or October 
next, in connexion with the International Mxhibi- 
tion to be held, in London in 1851. The intention 
of the Committee is to give the Canadian public 
an opportunity of presenting for exhibition speci- 
mens of the natural and manufactured articles of 
agriculture, commerce, art, scientific ingenuity and 
skill, and generally of every species of production. 
that will represent the industry and. resources cf 
that country. From the articles exhibited, compe- 
tent judges will select such as may be deemed: 
worthy of transmission to the Great Industrial 
Exhibition in London.—The Government of Wur- 
temburg have appointed a Commission to take 
charge of the interests of that country in the ap- 
proaching industrial contest. M. Sauttar is the | 
chairman of the comunittee. . qe eee 


KircHEN GARDEN,—-If our advice relative to the 
making of new Strawberry-beds very early in the 
season has been attended to, a portion of the old 
ones may be destroyed. Such ground, haying been 
several years almost undisturbed, should be deeply 
trenched, dunged according to its requirements, and 
planted or sown with some useful winter or spring erop. 
Tripoli Onions for future transplanting should now | 
be sown, and Endive for a late erop. Continue to 
make successional sowings of Cos Lettuce, and make 
the first sowing of Hammersmith Cabbage Lettuce, 
to transplant into warm borders for late autumn 
use. The last sowing of early Stone and white 
Globe Turnips should be made this week. A con- 
siderable share of attention should now be directed 
towards securing an adequate supply of salads and 
other small matters for winter use. Chicory is one 
invaluable plant of which there should be no scarcity 
andas it will do in spare’ nooks or corners, there 
need not be any difficulty made about want-of room. 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle. BADE 


Tue Roya Visir TO ScoTLaAnD.—A communi- 
cation has been received by. the Lord Provost, inti- 
mating that the Court will leave London on the 28th . 
inst., and will proceed by yaar as far as Castle. 
Howard, the seat of the Earl of Carlisle, where 
they will pass the night. On the 29th, her Majest 
will proceed by the York, Newcastle, and Berwic 
Railway to Berwick, and will formally open the 
gigantic. bridge over the Tweed, connecting that’ 
railway with the North British, by which her Ma- 
jesty will immediately continue her journey to 
Edinburgh, arriving there on the evening of the 29th. © 
On the next day, Prince Albert will lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the National Gallery on the Mound, 
the grant for which was voted ty the House of 
Commons last week, Ab 
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. AMERICAN FOREST SCENERY. 


Wer passed the afternoon in the woods. ‘Whata 


~ noble gift to man are the forests! What a debt of 
- gratitude and admiration we owe for their utility and 


their beauty! oe ; 
How pleasantly the shadows of the wood fall upon 


~ our heads, when we turn from the glitter and 


turmoil of the world of man! The winds of heaven 


seem to linger ami | these balmy branches, and the 


‘gloomy, full 
‘repose over the spirit. 
the objects about us are uniform in character; yet, 


sunshine falls like a blessing upon the green leaves ; 
the wild breath of the forest, fragrant with bark 
and berry, fans the brow with grateful freshness ; 
and the beautiful wood-light, neither garish nor 

of ealm and peaceful influences, sheds 
The view is limited, and 


within the bosom of the woods, the mind readily 


lays aside its daily littleness, and opens to higher 


thoughts in silent consciousness that it stands alone 


_ with the works of God. The humble moss beneath 


_our feet, the sweet flowers, the varied shrubs, the 


great trees, and the sky gleaming above in sacred 
blue, are each the handiwork of God. They were 
all called into being by the will of the Creator, as 


_ we now behold them, full of wisdom and goodness. 


Every object here has a deeper merit than our 


-wonder can fathom; each has a beauty beyond our 
.full perception; the dullest insect crawling about 


these roots lives by the power of the Almighty; 
and the discoloured shreds of last year’s leaves 
wither away upon the lowly herbs in a blessing of 
fertility. But it is the great trees, stretching their 
arms above us in a thousand forms of grace and 


strength, it is more especially the trees which fill 


“the mind with wonder and praise. 


Of the infinite variety of fruits which spring from 
the bosom of the earth, the trees of the wood are 


_the greatest in dignity. Of all the works of the 


creation which know the changes of life and death, 


the trees of the forest have the longest existence. 


Of all the objects which crown the gray earth, the 
woods preserve unchanged, throughout the greatest 
reach of time, their native character: the works of 


-man are ever varying their aspect; his towns and 
_his fields alike reflect the unstable opinions, the 


_ they were ages of years since. 
-ing hills, during thousands of seasons they have 
-put forth, and laid down their verdure in calm 


‘fickle wills and fancies of each passing generation ; 


but the forests on his borders remain to-day the same 
Old as the everlast- 


_ obedience to the decree which first bade them cover 
' the ruins of the Deluge. 

' But, although the forests are great and old, yet 
-the ancient trees within their bounds must each bend, 


individually, beneath the doom of every earthly 
existence; they have their allotted period when the 
mosses of Time gather upon their branches—when, 
touched by decay, they break and crumble to dust. 


Like man, they are decked in living beauty; like 


man, they falla prey to death; and while we. ad- 


_mire their duration, so far beyond our own brief 
_ years, we also acknowledge that especial interest 


-which can only belong to the graces of life and to 


the desolation of death. We raise our eyes and we 
_see collected, in one company, vigorous trunks, the 


oak, the ash, the pine, firm in the strength of ma: 


_ turity ; by their side stands a young group, elm, and 


birch, and maple, their supple branches playing in 


‘the breezes, gay and fresh as youth itself; and 
- yonder, rising in unheeded gloom, we behold a 


skeleton trunk, an old spruce, every branch broken, 
every leaf fallen,—dull, still, sad, like the finger of 


Death, Spat 4 
It is the peculiar nature of the forest, that life 


' and death may ever be found within its bounds, in 
- immediate presence of each other; both with cease- 


less, noiseless, advances, aiming at the mastery; 
and if the influences of the first be the most general, 
those of the last are the most striking. 


thousand young plants springing up about the fallen 


trunk, the shaggy roots, seek to soften the gloomy 


wreck with a semblance of the verdure it bore of | 
old; but ere they have thrown their fresh and | 


graceful wreaths over the mouldering wood, half 


their own tribe wither and die with the year.—Miss 


Cooper. 


BISHOP WATSON GEOLOGIZING NEAR 


KENDAL. 
Arter the Bishop’s marriage into the Dallam 
Tower family, he was a constant visitor there, es- 
pecially during the University long vacation, Whilst 


; Spring, © 
with all her wealth of life and joy, finds within the 
forest many a tree unconscious of her approach ; a. 
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there, he used to ramble about the hills and dales | 


with a hammer in his pocket, as the Sedgwicks and 
Bucklands do now-a-days, chipping any little pebble 
he stumbled over. In one of these rambles it 
chanced that he got to the top of Helm Crag, not 
many miles from Kendal, and picked up a substance 
which he at once pronounced to be thrown from 
Aitna or Vesuvius, or some voleanic crater. On his 
way home he came naturally enough to the conclu- 


sion that Helm Crag itself was an extinct volcano. | 


At the dinner-table he produced this piece of lava 
as proof conclusive of his amazing discovery. ‘he 
authority of a professor fresh from his laboratory, 
and still fresher from the University of Cambridge, 
could not be gainsayed—the gentlemen too well 
bred—the ladies too gallant to attempt it. There 
was one man, however, within hearing, on whom all 
this excited but a smile—the old family butler. Of 


course he said nothing then, and Watson’s discovery | 


was all in all; but, on the following morning, finding 
the Doctor in the library poring over the lava and 
taking notes, thinking probably that the honours of 
Dallam Tower were now. at. stake, and with the 
privileges of his order, he administered to him this 
salutary information:—‘' Dr. Watson, excuse me, 
but I thought I heard you say at the table yesterday 
that Helm Crag was an extinct volcano. I don't 
know what an extinct volcano is, as I never saw one; 
but I do know that, when I was a lad, my father and 
Lhad a ‘blast furnace on Helm Crag, and that’s a 
piece of the cinder from the very spot.” Facts are 
stubborn things: the Doctor looked aghast over his 
spectacles, put up his note-book, and with a gold 
guinea silenced, at least until the Doctor’s departure, 
thediscovery of the doctor’s ignorance.— The Worthies 
of Westmoreland. — i 


ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondents are respectfully informed that we 
eannot, under any circumstances, undertake to return 
Manuscripts. They are, therefore, requested to keep 
copies of any works sent to us for perusal; and we may 
here repeat, that we have no space for lengthy commu- 
nications. 


A Law Cierx.—The “ Chancery Student's Guide ” is all 
in verse. We have lent the volume to a friend, and 
forget the price, but we think itis two shillings and 
sixpence. You would get that information in a moment 
at the publishers. : 


Comus.—The sketches alluded to, are from the pen of the 
Editor, He has others in preparation, which ‘will 
appear very shortly. 


Gro. WiLLIAms wishes to know of what the sun and the 
moon are composed of.— We can do nothing but conjec- 
ture regarding either. With regard to the sun, philo- 
sophers. now think it a luminous sphere, but that the 
luminosity is not intense heat. The moon is in all 
likelihood land and water, like our own earth. 


An Excursionist.—The rooms of the Asiatic Society 


are in Grafton-street, Bond-street. 


A Country. Famiry.—We do not recommend you to 
take up your quarters in a fashionable part of London. 
Rather seek for comfort, and go where you find intelli- 
oe men, such as physicians, barristers, &c., choose to 
reside. 


A Youne Hisrortan.—Of course, to some folks the heroes 
of the first French revolution were really heroes: to 
others they were assassins. The following appeared 
concerning one of them in a French paper recently. It 


is very likely to be true :—(A Scene from the Old Reyo- 


lution.) The Impartial de Rouen records in a late 
number the following highly characteristic anecdote of 
one of the most formidable actors in the first French 
revolution :—‘ We find in an old collection which has 
just fallen into our hands an anecdote which breathes 
so revolutionary a perfume, that we cannot resist-the 
temptation of giving it. Between Senlis and Pont- 
Maxence is a public-house, well-known for the probity 
of the owners. St. Just baited there one day with his 
suite, and ordered dinner to be served. ‘We have 
nothing but eggs'and bread,’ said the landlord. ‘And 
that turkey that I see, for whom is it intended?’ ‘For 
a, person who occupies the first floor, and who has already 
paid for it,” was the reply. ‘No matter, I must have 
it.” ‘Permit me, citizen, to ask his consent, as it no 
longer belongs to me.’ ‘Well, then, tell him that a re- 
presentative of the people wants it.’ The landlord pro- 
ceeded to ask the permission of his guest, but the 
answer was a refusal. St. Just left instantly, proceeded 
to the next post, ordered the gendarmerie to ride to the 
public-house, and arrest the whole of the occupants of 
the first floor. His orders were immediately obeyed. 
In two hours after they were guillotined !” 

Aw Inquiry.—The Soane Museum was left to the nation. 
by its founder. We suppose the son of Mr. Soane must 
be some obscure person, for we never heard of him after. 
the town-talk at his father’s decease about the disposi- 
tion of the property. 


M. Ry. Co. Cuerx.—We should perhaps return the com- 
pliment, hut it would all depend upon circumstances, 


P. P.—We insert one of the poems in this week’s number, 
as P. P. will perceive. We have not made up our 
minds regarding the other two as yet, 

Druce B.—The expression is new to us, and although no 
doubt the parties using it think it very witty, it is cer- 
tainly not within the sphere of our comprehension. 

A Lavy.—Nonsense—lords and ladies are no better-look- 
ing than other folks ; of course, they have great advan- 
tages in the style of life they are enabled to lead, but 
that is all, and as for intellect, a like number of persons 
from the educated middle class of society would beat 
them out of the field. 

Fumus.—We dislike tobacco in all its varieties; and if 
Sir Walter Raleigh deserved death for nothing else, he 
did for introducing that noxious and disgusting weed 
into England, provided he was really guilty. { 

A Foreianrer.—The Dead-Letter Office is something like 
the Poste Restante of Paris. A department of the 
Post Office is called the Dead-Letter Office. Dead 
letters and dead newspapers are such as cannot be de- 
livered to the persons to whom they are written for one 
or more of the following cogent reasons :—First, because 
they have no addresses at all. Secondly, because their 
addresses are—even to the “blind” illegible. ‘Thirdly, 
because the persons to whom they are addressed refuse 
toreceive them. Fourthly, because the persons to whom 
they are addressed cannot be found. Fifthly, because 
the person to whom they are addressed is found to be 
“dead and gone.” The number of dead letters and 
newspapers received at the London Dead-Letter Office, 
from the 5th of January 1848, to the 5th of January 
1849, with the amount of postage due thereon, was as 
follows: : 


Number. Postage. 
From country postmasters and hes dd. 

foreign Stations .....cseseee » 1,002,118 © 7,25015 4 
From inland carriers in Lon- 

MOM OH ceakyy sAztveckss as scesat ovens 161,323 1,602 10 10 
From London district carriers 280,005 51615 4 
Packets allowed to the letter- 

earriers by the president in 

packet-book .....esseseveee an 2,925 1311 1 7 
Foreign letters neglected to 

DO! Paid cisvivwesssctiochsssedevsne 30,085 - _ 


Total. 1,476,456 £10,681 8 2 
Of the above letters, 10,972, on being opened, were found 
to contain property of the value of nearly half a million, 
as follows: 


£... 8. a. 
In bills, amounting to ws... 411,980 11 7 
In cash, bank notes, EC. sessresee 9,569 1 5 


£421,549 13 0 

Of dead letters, a considerable number, containing pro- 
perty valued in two consecutive years at upwards of 
ten thousand pounds, have actually been posted without 
any address at all! Indeed, many years ago, a blank 
undirected letter, on being opened at the Dead-Letter 
Office in London, was found to contain in notes notless 
than one thousand five hundred pounds. 

W. W.—Allow us a little time to consider. 

A GonTRIBUTOR TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE.—The perio- 
dicals you contribute to cannot be very particular if 
they insert such lines as— 


“Oh, Love, come fan me with thy odorous wings, 
And say a few words to me of pleasant things.” 


We beg to decline the poetry. 

Aw Iyxpienant One.—You are quite right; but you 
might as well, by politely requesting it not to do so, 
expect the tide of the sea to leave a particular spot high 
and dry that it is in the habit of submerging. Our 
witty contempory, “Punch,” has the following upon the 
same subject— 


LORD DOUBLEJOHN. 


There dies a great philosopher or bard, 
Leaving his wife and children to the Nation; 
A meagre pittance is the State’s award, 
Barely enough to save them from starvation. 
To all complaint replies the Premier smug, 
“True, ‘twas a hard case—deeply he deplored it ; 
More Government would give, but ’—with a shrug 
He adds—“ the fact was, they could not afford it.” 


A public maintenance a Duke demands 
Of Royal stem—herein his sole pretension— 
The liberal Minister, with open hands, 
Gives him twelve thousand pounds a year for pen- 


sion. 
“Come, come,” pleads Hume, “you know you're in 
distress ; 
Eight thousand were an ample patrimony.” 
“Twelve!” insists John— we couldn’t think of less.” 
Oh, Humbug! Humbug! sure thy name is Johnny 


An InvenTOR.—We beg to differ from you. We do not 
think that it requires a high order of intellect to elabo- 
rate upon known mechanical contrivances. A kind of 
tact and ingenuity are the apparent requisites. With 
regard to the evils of the Patent Laws, we go with you 
all the way, and we think some great alteration is impe- 
ratively called for. There are in London three different 
offices in which the specifications of English patents 
may be legally enrolled—namely, the’ Rolls Chapel 
Office, which ‘contains the records from a very early 
date; the Inrolment Office; and the Petty Bag Office. 
Now, when it is borne in mind that the sole object for 
which enrolments are made is to afford means of search, 
it is not easy to conceive anything more absurd than to 
have three offices for enrolment, so as to impose on the 
public three searches instead of one. 
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A Wacrr.—Surely you could among yourselves have 
settled so very simple a question. Vauxhall Bridge is 
one of the few bridges now crossing the Thames that re- 
tains the penny toll. ae 

Lavra (Brentford) never was in such a state as she is in 
now, and she fears that unless the Editor will give her 
his kind advice, that she will never be able to recover 
her own self-esteem or the good opinion ot others. 
Last January, she made acquaintance at a large party 
given by a friend of her family, with a young gentleman, 
who seemed to be very much smitten with her, indeed, 
and the acquaintance ripened into an intimacy which 
resulted in a promise of marriage from the young gen- 
tleman, and Laura felt very happy in the prospect of 
speedily settling according to her heart's content. She 
had been enjoined by the gentleman not to tell any one, 
as he shrank from having the affair talked about before- 
hand, and‘she kept her word; but judge of her astonish- 
ment, when a young female friend who called to spend 
the day along with her produced a tender epistle from 
her, Laura’s, lover, and intended husband, begging her 
to meet him in a lane near Brentford, at a particular 
time, and vowing all sorts of love and devotion to her. 
The first impulse of Laura was to tell her friend exactly 
how she was situated, but she controlled that impulse, 
and let her go in peace. Whatought Laura to do under 
these distressing circumstances ?—The best way is for 
Laura to tell her friend everything, for the baseness ot 
the man absolyes her from all promises of secrecy, and 
then, if they can summon courage to do so, they had 
Leas both go to the place of meeting, and confront 

im. 

L. L.—Declined with thanks. As you ask our candid 
opinion, we are compelled to say that the lines are very 
faulty, indeed, and that you must make a great advance 
in the art of composition before you can do justice to 
your conceptions. é 

Detta—We should think not, but we will consult an 

' authority which we have not at hand just now, and let 
you know in our next. 

A TousbiEr.—You are the victim of your imagination: 
go on and prosper. There is nothing in the objection. 

A’ Youne Ipier.—The life of a soldier in this country 
does certainly present very few attractions, indeed.. On 
the continent, and in Germany in particular, the case is 
widely different. In many parts of those tracts of 
country, when the young. men leave the army, after 
three years’ service ag soldiers, and when they return to 
their native parishes, they find themselves in the fol- 
lowing position:—They are well educated, healthy, 
strong, and active. Nearly all the land is divided into 
small estates, and is held and cultivated by peasants. 
The process of conveying an estate from one owner 
to another is very simple and cheap. Great numbers 
of small estates in all parts of the country are constantly 
in the market to be sold. Each young man finds that 
many of his friends and relations, who had left the 
army some years before himself, have bought houses 
and plots of land, and are engaged in farming for them- 
selves. The young peasant, stimulated by his desire 
to get married, and to become a householder and a pro- 
prietor, hires himself to a farmer who requires a la- 
bourer, learns farming, lays by his savings; and if he 
has no old relation to whose property he would naturally 
succeed in the course of time, after some years saving, 
he invests his little capital as the first payment towards 
the purchase of a house and farm, raises the remainder 
of the price by way of mortgage, and enters into pos- 

‘session, paying off the mortgage by regular instalments. 
Sometimes the purchase is hastened and facilitated by 
his marriage with a young woman who brings with 
her some small amount of saved earnings towards the 
purchase. The desire to acquire the possession of a 
house and farm tends very greatly to restrain early 
marriages, and stimulates very greatly the energies, 
hopes, and exertions of the peasants. Doubtless, there 
are many peasants who cannot make up their minds to 
present self-denial, to postponement of marriage and to 
redoubled exertion, in order to attain what seems at first 
a distant good; but the knowledge that it is possible 
to buy a farm, if such present self-denial is exercised, 
and the desire to purchase one, operate with such force, 
thatin most parts of Germany, Holland, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Switzerland, the Tyrol, North Italy, 
and France, the greatest part of the land belongs to the 
farmers and peasants who cultivate it for themselves. 
Even the labourers in the small towns of these countries 
often possess, outside the towns, small gardens or plots 
of land, to which they resort in the evenings in order 
to cultivate them, or fo carry away their produce for 
the use of their families. Every peasant who pos- 
sesses one of these estates, becomes interested in 
the maintenance of public order, in the tranquillity 
of the country, in the suppression of crimes, in the 
fostering of industry among his own children, and in the 
promotion of their intelligence. A class of peasant 
proprietors forms the strongest of all Conservative 
classes. 


An ANTIQUARIAN.—We have very little doubt but that 
the documents you mention are among the state papers, 
but we feel pretty certain that you will not be able to find 
them unless accident befriends you. 


A Frienp.—We cast no imputation whatever upon the 
truth of your statement, but to publish it would involve 
us in a controversy we should of all others specially 
repudiate. 

Miss B. (Leeds)—We think that the subject of your 
letter is one in which so many family interests clash, 
and in which there is likely to be so great a diversity 
of opinion, that we would rather not say anything about 


it. Any personal advice that we could give to yourself 


we should give freely, as far ag our means of judging 


> 
enon 
ar 


went; but there must be abundant circumstances in the 
case you have put before us that cannot be conveyed 
in writing. 

A Wetu-PLiAsep Rraprr.—Yes; the real “ Times for 
1950” is published at the office of this MisceLLAny. 
It is about the size of “ The Times” newspaper, so that 
you cannot, if you use ordinary judgment, be imposed 
upon by anything spurious. The price is twopence. 

A MeEcHANIC.—We thought we had given the quietus to 
the so-called “Impulsoria.” It is as old as the hills. 
No one will have the assurance surely, after our expos? 
in a recent Number, to say another word about it. 

A Cocknrey.—We have before had occasion to state that 
it is not an easy thing to get an order to view the Mint. 
The letter of an M. P. is necessary, or of some high 
official personage. 

Aw Orrrerine.—The late Miss Landon wrote a little poem 
upon the same subject as yours. We reprint it for 
your special edification, if you have not before encoun- 
tered it— 

THE LITTLE GLEANER. 


“Very fair the child was, with hair of darkest auburn— 

Fair, and yet sunburnt with the golden summer: 

Sunshine seem’d the clement from which she drew her 
being. 

Careless from her little hand the gather'd ears are 
seatter’d, : 

In a graceful wreath the purple corn-flowers binding; 

While her sweet face brightens with a sudden plea- 
sure. - : 

Blame not her binding: already stirs within her 

All the deep emotions in the love of nature,— 

Love, that is the source of \the beautiful and holy. 

In long-after years will memory, recalling 

Sweetness undying from that early garland, 

Keep the heart glad with natural devotion. 3 

Tis a true, sweet lesson; for, in life's actual harvest, 

Much we need the flowers that mingle with our labours. 

Pleasures, pure and simple, recall us to their Giver; 


For ever, in its joy, does the full heart think of | 


Heaven.” 


‘ 


A Tyro.—Numismatics is the science of coinage. Why 
do you not purchase a Dictionary ? 

Jumma G. lives in a country town, and has no beau; 
she thinks that all the young men in the town must be 
stupid, for not one of them has even made'the attempt 
to claim acquaintance with her, and yet she sees unedu- 
cated, underbred girls, with rio pretensions to beauty, ina 


fair way of getting married, and:she really cannot under- | 


stand how itis that she has no beau. ‘To be sure, she 
rather makes fun of the town, and of everybody in it. 
But that can hardly be the-reason, as men ought not to 
object to their wives having alively wit. What does the 
Editor think of it ?—In the absence of more certain infor- 


mation, we rather suspect that our correspondent’s lively |. 


wit takes a satirical turn, and that the young men in the 
country town are really afraid of her. Itis no new thing 
by any means for rather dull people to be terribly 
alarmed at what our correspondent designates a lively 


wit. They don’t like to be in the company of any one’ 


whom they feel is much keener than they are, and the 
idea of a wife who is able to grillthem on the gridiron 
of ridicule, no doubt presents itself in the’most terrifying 
colours to the rustics of the country town. 


A Visitor.—The Missionaries Museum is at No.8 Bloom- | 


field-street, Finsbury. You can procure admission free 
from ten till dusk, and will be gratified by a visit to 
the collection. 

A Lavy Reaprr.—We will inquire. 

Tue Revy.—Probably you wrote to us before the public 
prints noticed the matter, but you have no doubt now 
seen by them that the Rev. Mr. Gorham is now insti- 
tuted to the living of Bampford-Speke. The precise 
words of the induction were as follows :— We, Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust, Knight, Doctor of Laws, and 
Official Principal of the Arches’ Court of Canterbury, 
lawfully constituted, do, by virtue of the authority to 
us committed, admit you, the Rev. George Cornelius 
Gorham, clerk, B.D., to the vicarage of Bampford-Speke, 
in the county of Devon, diocese of Exeter, and province 
of Canterbury; we do give you true, lawful, canonical 
institution, and do invest you with all the rights and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, and do commit to 
you the care of the souls of the parishioners of the said 
parish.” 

Mary.—You will find some specimens of the earths you 
wish to see in the Geological Department of the British 
Museum, and by naming any particular specimen you 
wish to examine, it will be found for you there and 
freely shown you. You will find likewise some good 
specimens in the Geological Museum in Craig's Court, 
Charing Cross. 

An Inquiry.—Quite out of our line. 

D. D. (Monmouth).—Yes; a portion of the Northern 
Railway to York is open now, and itis proceeding to 
completion, we are led to understand, with rapidity. It 
promises to be a line of importance. The present sta- 
tion for passengers is at the Regent’s Canal, some little 
way down Maiden-lane, which has been widened for the 
public accommodation, It is on a level with the canal, 
the intention being to convert it into a general goods 
station when the traflic admits ot it. A new passenger 
station will then be erected on the site of the London 
Fever and Small-pox Hospitals at King’s-cross. In 
order to effect this, it will be necessary that the line 
should pass under the canal, a difficulty which it is pro- 
posed to overcome in a very ingenious manner. From 
the temporary station in Maiden-lane to Peterborough 
the line was examined ‘some days ago by the Govern- 
ment Inspector, and certified to be in a fit state for 
traffic. In order to further the test of its efficiency ,the 


contractors invited the directors to take a trip down the ! 


. initiative, and get rid of her suitor. 


ie pas “ 


line, and satisfy themselves as to the manner in which 
the work had been performed. Accordingly, a party of 
about 400 gentlemen, filling altogether some seventeen 
carriages, took their departure from Maiden-lane.. The 
equipment and general appearance of the train, as it 
drew up to receive its occupants, excited muc’: attention, 
and certainly says a good deal for the management of 
the company. The carriages are all built of teak, by 
Mr. Williams, of Goswell-street, and, instead of being 
painted, the grain of the wood is polished and highly 
varnished, by which a great economy is effected bothin ~ 
the time and in the expense of construction. A car- 
riage, which would take sometimes as long as two 
months to be fit for use if painted in the ordinary way, 
is thus made ready ina week. It is more serviceable 
for work; and, in addition to these advantages, the 
grain of the wood is so arranged as to make the whole 
look very tasteful and handsome, though perfectly plain. 
The internal fittings are much of the same character, 
the first class carriages being quite as comfortable, 
though perhaps less showy, than those on other lines, 
and the second and third being vastly better than an y- 
thing of the same stamp elsewhere. The hour for star{- 
ing having arrived, and the passengers having all takcn 
their seats, with a few preliminary whistles from the- 
engine, the train glided on its way. Like most of our 
great railways at their outset from town, the Great 
Northern has had many obstacles to contend with,— 
rows of houses to make their way through, roads to 
cross, canals, and other engineering difficulties to bridge 
over and surmount. The traces of the battle which it 
has had to fight and of the laborious victory which it 
‘has won, were lying in great profusion outside the tem- 
porary station in Maiden-lane. Huge piles of. brick- 
work, mounds of earth, excavations, crazy tramroads, — 
half-capsized ballast-waggons and wheelbarrows, all — 
- proclaimed the struggle which had taken place, the war* 
of interests which had been waged, the money which 


had been expended, the property that had been bought 
up, and the opposition that had been silenced, ere that 
panting mass of machinery, with its enormous train of 
carriages and its exulting and. triumphant scream, 
could be suffered to go forth from the crowded habita- 
_tions of a.vast town and plunge into the country.” 
Away it went, however, in gallant style, and, dashing — 
“into a tunnel of some length, emerged shortly after, and 
went skimming along a regiment of cultivated fields” 
waving with all the honours of a fast approaching har- 


vest. This sudden transition from the busy haunts of 


life to quiet rural scenery, undisturbed even by the pre- 


"sence of a-villa, is what chiefly strikes one at first start- 
-ing on the new line, ~~ eg Je e 
| JANE C. C. has received the following rather strange 


létter from a gentleman whom she never saw:—“ My 
Dear Miss C. C.,—It is quite impossible that you should 
know me at present, but I have had the gratification of 
seeing you repeatedly, and I have made up my mind 
to offer you my hand and heart, and such a 
home as your merits entitle you to expect. I will 
‘wait three months for your decision, as you know 
nothing of me; and I will give you all sorts of facili- 
ties of making every inquiry concerning me that you 
can possibly think proper; and if at the end of that 
time you think proper to accept of me as your husband, 
it will give me sincere gratification ; but if not, I shall 
not trouble you any more, but bid you adieu with my 
best respects. Should you entertain this idea at all, . 
pray write to me as the slip of paper enclosed ‘vill 
direct you, and believe me to be, : 
With great respect and love, 
Yours truly, 

Cc. B. B.” 
Enclosed there was a slip of paper, with the gentleman,s 
real name and address. What would the Editor 4 
vise ?—We think that you may very well make the 
inquiries, if your affections are not pre-engaged. It 
might turn out a very eligible match, indeed, although 
thus singularly brought about. : 


A Youne Man.—Any legally qualified medical man can 


give you an order to view Surgeons’ Hall; but there is 
not much there that can be very interesting to a non- 
medical person. : ore t 


Miss B L. would be much obliged if the Editor would 


advise her under the follo 
engaged to a gentleman continually quarrelling 
with her, and making such quarrels an excuses for in- 
definite postponements of their marriage, and the 
quarrels are forced upon Miss B. L. in such a way that 


ng circumstances. She is 


‘she cannot possibly avoid them, and lately she has 


taken up the idea that they are got up on purpose to 
avoid the marriage. There is no occasion for such a 
course, for if the gentleman would but intimate that he 
no longer desired to marry her, she, Miss B. L., would 
-at once release him from any promise he may have made 
toher. .What does the Editor think of the affair?— 
We think that Miss B. J.. had better herself take the 
If she were to 
marry such a man, what chance of happiness could she 
have with him? It seems pretty evident that he is only 
amusing himself at the expense of the feelings of our 
correspondent, who should not suffer him to pursue such 
a course for another hour. Take our advice, and give 
him his dismissal at once. He is quite uudeserving of 
your attention. 


A READER.—We are compelled, although with reluctance, 


to decline with thanks the proffered contribution. 


Jessy.—Certainly not; wht could have made you dream 


of such a thing for a mument ? ; 
a RRR A 
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